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The  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  (including  Com- 
mercial and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at  encouraging  those  educational 
reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in  a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon  whom 
our  industries  depend.  Its  object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  trades  in 
workshops,  or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manufactory 
and  in  the  warehouse.  It  desires  (1)  to  develop  increased  general  dexterity  of 
hand  and  eye  among  the  young,  which  may  be  especially  useful  to  those  who 
have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than 
hinder  their  general  education  ;  (2)  to  bring  about  more  widespread  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  those  principles  of  art  and  science  which  underlie  much 
of  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation  ;  (8)  to  encoura.ge  better  secondary 
instruction  generally,  which  will  include  more  effective  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  and  science,  for  those  who  have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations 
abroad,  and  to  develop  our  industries  at  home.  With  these  and  similar  objects 
in  view,  the  Association  desires  to  bring  about  an  improved  organisation  of  the 
Industrial  Education  of  both  sexes  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  various 
districts.  One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  stimulate  public  opinion  by 
encouraging  consultation  and  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  various 
looaJities  on  the  subject  generally,  and  on  any  legislation  that  may  be  proposed j 
by  conferences  and  meetings  in  various  towns  and  villages ;  and  by  the  diffusion 
of  infoimation  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.  The  Association  wishes,  where  it 
can  do  so,  to  make  better  known  the  work  of  existing  institutions,  and  to  act  in 
harmony  with  all  those  who  are  interested  in  bringing  about  more  effective 
progress  in  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country. 
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Delegation  of  Powers : 
— Hertfordshire,  79-80 
— Scotland,  170-1 
— Yorkshire,  515 
Departmental  Committees — Agricultural 
and  Dairy  Schools,  295 
— Model  Courses  of  Physical  Exercises, 

153 
—  Royal  College  of  Science,  276 

Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Education, 

Association  of,  9,   100,  149,  155, 

290 

— Clause  VII.  Ammgements,  117 

— Pupil-Teachers'  Regulations,  260 

— Scholarship  Awards,  285 

Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Education, 

Lists  of  Appointments,  8,  86,  156, 

290,  413 

District     Committees    in     Shropshire, 

Scheme  for  Allocation  of  County 

Grants  to,  525 

See  also  "  Rural  Districts  " 

Domestic  Science : 

— London,  369 

— Norfolk,  467,  469 

— Scholarships,  344,  396 

— Secondary  Schools  and,  17,  370-2, 

544 
Domestic  Science  Schools : 

— London. 377 

— Norfolk  and  Norwich,  467 

Drawing  in  Welsh  Intermediate  Schools, 

153 
— Nature-Study  and,  192 

Dual  Schools,  265 

Dublin,  385 

Durham,  150 


Eastern  Counties,  Training  of  Teachers 

in,  149,  254 
Education  Acts  (1902-3) : 
— ■'  Appointed  Day  "  for  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities  (Return),  152 
— Co-ordination  under.  106, 126-8,  445 
— Delegation  of  Powers  under,  79-80, 

515 
— Directors  and  Secretaries  appointed, 

8,  86,  156,  290,  413 


Education  Acts  (1902-3)  {continued) : 
See  also  "Administration  of  Education 
Act,"  "  Education  Committees " 
Educational  Authorities,  The  Co-opera- 
tion and  Combination  of,  6,   34, 
75-6,  149,  155,  254,  283,  285,  287, 
290,  304.  310,  313,  385,  404,  412, 
425,  440,  447,  485,  511,  520-4,  539 
Education  Code,  278-9 
— Agricultural  Education  and,  298 
— Gardening  under,  286,  379 
— Scotland  (1899),  275 
Education    Committees,     Constitution, 
etc.,  of,  10-12,  no 
— Cornwall  and  Truro,  76 
— Hertfordshire,  76 
—Joint,  392,  447,  485,  511 
— London,  3-5,  81,  141 
— Scotland.  14 
Education  (Scotland)  Bill,  13, 146,  273-4 

— John  Clarke  on,  146,  158 
Education  (Scotland)  Fund,  164 
Elementary  Education : 
— Ireland.  154-5 
— Scotland,  158-78 

See  also  "  Administration  of  Educa- 
tion   Act,"    "  Education    Acts," 
"  Training  of  Teachers,"  etc. 
Elementary  Schools : 
— Bill  for  Agricultural  Education  in, 

202-3 
— Gardening  in,  286,  298,  379,  544 
— Government  Grants  to,  279,  290 
— Nature-Study  in,  202,  298 
— Orchestral  Classes  in,  529 
—Rural,  155,  321 
— Scholarships  at,  403 
— Teachers  in,  Nos.  of,  257 
Elford,  Percy,  on  the  Administration  of 

the  Education  Act,  104 
Endowed  Schools : 
— Gloucestershire,  265 
— Lancashire,  447-8,  455 
— Scotland,  160,  165 
— Shropshire.  61 
— Worcestershire,  62 
See  also  "  Secondary  Schools  " 
Endowments : 
— :Scholarships  and,  456 
— Scotland,  165 
— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  436 
Equivalent  Grant  in  Ireland,  14-16 
Essex,  527 

"  Eton  Nature-Study  and  Observational 
Lessons,"  by  Matthew  Davenport 
Hill  and  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  147 
Evening  Schools  and  Classes : 
— Bedfordshire,  130,  133 
— Gloucestershire,  267 
— Kent,  392 
—Norfolk.  462 
— Regulations  for,  283 

See  also  "  Continuation  Schools," 
"  Science  and  Art  Schools  and 
Classes" 
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Examinations,  148,  153,  236 
— Board  of,  in  Lancashire.  454 
— Consultative  Committee  and,  406, 

518 
— in  United  States,  236 

— Scholarship  Awards  and,  67,   134, 

386 

— Secondary  Schools  and,  364-5,  424, 

439.  453 
Exhibitions,  see  '•  Scholarships  " 

Exhibits    at    Home    Counties  Nature- 
Study  Exhibition,  183 
Experiment  Stations  in  America,  252-3 


Farm      Schools,      see      **  Agricultural 

Schools  " 
Farriery,  see  *•  Agricultural  Instruction  " 
Fees  and  Travelling  Expenses,  Payment 
of: 

— Lancashire,  447 

— Norfolk,  482 
Fees  in   Secondary  Schools,  7,  41,  54, 

58.  71,  132,  435.6,  455 
Finances  of  Local  Education  Authorities : 

— Education  Code  and,  279 

— Elford,  Percy,  on,  106 

— in  Scotland,  174 

—Norfolk,  486 

— Training  of  Teachers  and,  6,  148, 

321 
— Foreign  Holiday  Courses,  103,  151 
Forth,      F.     C,    on     Technical     and 

Secondary  Education  in  Ireland, 

16 
Free  Places  in  Schools,  133,  135,  345, 

347.  396,  451 
French  in  Secondary  Schools,  Teaching 

of,  66, 408 
Froebel  Educational  Institute,  185 


Gardening — in  Irish  Schools,  155 
— Scheme  in  Staffordshire,  379 
— under  the  Code,  286,  298,  544 
German  in  Secondary  Schools,  Teaching 

of,  66 
Germany — Higher  Technical  Education 
in,  106 
— Teaching    of  Latin    in    Secondary 
Schools  in,  63 
Girls,  Secondary  Education  for,  7 
Girls'  Secondary  Schools : 
— Gloucestershire,  265 
—Kent,  394 
— Nature-Study  in,  186 
— Norfolk,  470 
— Shropshire,  55 

— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  421,  432 
Gloucester  Conference  on   Agricultural 
Education,  411 


Gloucestershire,  263,  329 

Gorst,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  E.,  M.P.,  on 
Education,  107 

Governing  Bodies  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  Central  and  Local  Authorities, 
1 15-19,  160,  281,  408,  412,  425-6, 

439.  440.  473 
Government  Grants : 

— Agricultural  Education,  297,  300 

— Elementary  Schools,  279,  290 

— Secondary  Schools,  280,  290,   409, 
424.  490 

— Training  of  Teachers,  6,  45,    100, 
105,  148,  255.  260,  261,  443 

— University  Colleges,  278 
Government        Returns  —  Agricultural 
Education,     Appropriations      of 
Local  Authorities  for,  12 

— "  Appointed  Day  "  for  Local  Educa- 
tion Authorities,  152 

— Education  Committees  constituted, 
10-12 

— Holiday  Courses  for  Teachers,  151 

— Scholarships,  387 

—  Scottish  Secondary  Schools,  Pupils 
in,  412 
Grading  of  Secondary  Schools,  69,  126, 

280-1,  439,  448 
Grammar  Schools : 

— Gloucestershire,  265 

— Lancashire,  446 

— Norfolk.  475-7 

— Oxfordshire,  540 

— Shropshire,  49-61 

— Stourbridge.  358 

— Worcestershire,  68  71 

— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding).  426 
See  also  ' '  Secondary  Schools  ' ' 
Grouping  of  Schools,  78,  129 
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Head- Masters'    Association,    Examina- 
tion Scheme  for  Scholarships,  134 
Hertfordshire,  76 
Higher  Education : 
— Elford.  Percy,  on,  104 
— Funds  available  for,  106 
—Gorst.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  E.,  M.P.. 
on.  109 

—  in  English  Counties,  388.  401-3 

— in  Rural  Counties,  125.  263,  287,  539 
— Rate-aid  for,  158,   163,  402-3,  422, 
445,  448,  475,  487,  492 

—  Schemes      in      the      Districts     of 

Counties,  525 

—  Scotland,  171 

— United  States.  243 
Higher  Grade  or  Elementary  Schools, 
128 
— Ireland.  17 
— Lancashire.  450 
— Manchester,  345-7 
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Higher  Grade  or  Elementary  Schools 
{continued) : 
— Pupil-Teachers,  Training  of,  320 
— Scholarships.  345-7 
— Scotland   150 
— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  320 
Higher  Technical  Training,  106,  248 
High  Schools— in  United  States,  243 
— Manual  Training.  246 
—Nature-Study  in,  by  Ethel  A.   M. 
-Webb,  493 
Holiday  Courses  for  Teachers,  151 
Home  Counties  Nature-Study  Exhibi- 
tion (1903;,  146,  179 
Horse-shoeing,    see    "Agricultural 

Instruction  " 
Horticultural  Instruction,  13 
— Scholarships  for,  343 

See  also  "Agricultural  Instruction" 
Hostels — Pupils  in  Secondary  Schools, 
265 
— Teachers,  34 
Hybrid    Committees,    see    "  Education 

Committees" 
Hygiene,  468 


I,  J  &  K 


Ibbotson,  John,  on  Orchestral  Classes  in 

Schools,  529 
Industries  and    Education — at    Stour- 
bridge Grammar  School.  363 
— in  United  States,  248 
Inspection  of  Schools  and  Classes,  117, 
522 
— Bedfordshire,  131 
— Gloucestershire,  266 
— Ireland.  289 
— Lancashire,  453 
— Private  Schools,  8,  475 
— Scotland,  411-12 
Intermediate  Education  — Ireland,  289 

— Wales,  153 
Ireland : 
— Agricultural  Instruction,  301,  302 
— Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act  (1899),  16 
— Elementary  Education,  154-5 
—Equivalent  Grant,  14-16 
— Inspection  of  Schools,  289 
—Intermediate  Education  Board,  289 
— Secondary  Schools.  289,  384 
— Technical  Institutions — Association 

of  Principals  of,  16 
— Technical  Instruction,  16,  405 
—Technical  Schools,  384,  385 
Irish   Department   of   Agriculture   and 

Technical  Instruction,  301 
Irish  Technical  Association,  384 
Joint  Education  Committees,  392,  447, 

^        485.  5" 

Kent,  Higher  Education  m,  287,  388 

King's  Scholarship  Examination,  308 


Lancashire,  304,  446 

Latin  in  Secondary  Schools,  Teaching 

of,  62 
Laundry  Work,  see  "Domestic  Science  '* 
Leaflets  on  Nature-Study,  497 
Leaving  Certificates,  no,  454 
Lectures : 

— Agricultural,  302-3 

— Durham,  151 

— Nature-Study,  216 

— Norfolk,  466-7 
Libraries  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  237, 

423 
Loans  for  Schools  ' '  other  than  Elemen- 
tary," Procedure  for,  152 
Local  Committees,  see  "Rural  Districts," 

"Urban  Districts" 
Local  Education  Authorities  —  Agricul- 
tural Education  and,  299 

— "Appointed  Day  "  for  Act  (Return), 
152 

— Clause  VII.  Arrangements,  115-19 

— Consultative  Committees,  135,  410 

— Education  Committees  constituted, 
10-12 

— Gardening,  286 

— Governing  Bodies  of  Secondary 
Schools  and,  1 15-19,  160,  281,  406, 
412,  425-6,  439.  440,  473 

— Mosely  Educational  Commission 
and,  147-8 

— Rate-aid  for  Higher  Education,  158, 
163,  402-3,  422,  445,  448,  450,  475, 
487,  492 

— Scholarships.  284-6 

See  also  "Co-operation  and  Com- 
bination of,"  "  Schemes  of," 
"  Secondary  Schools,"  "  Training 
of  Teachers,"  etc. 
"  Local "  Examinations,  67 
Local  Government  Board  —  Loans  for 
Schools  • '  other  than  Elementary," 

152 
— Registration  of  Plumbers,  10 
Local    Inquiries    respecting    Secondary 
Schools  in  English  Counties,  6-8, 
49,  401,  417.  470-5 
"  Local  "  Scholarships,  543 
Local  Taxation  Fund,  Residue  of : 
— Agricultural  Education  and,  12 
—Norfolk,  486 
— Scotland,  150,  159-60 
— Staffordshire,  42 
London — Chamber   of  Commerce,   103, 
121-2 
— Constitution    of    Education    Com- 
mittee, 3-5,  81,  141 
— Education  Act  (1903),  3 
— High  School,   Nature-Study  in   a, 

493 
— Parochial  Charities  Trustees,  5 

— Polytechnics,  404 

— Scholarships,  285,  373,  403 
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London  (continued) : 
— School  Board,  35,  310 
— Technical    Education    Board,    82, 

285,  369 
— Technical  Institutes,  404,  406 
— Technical  Instruction  for  Women 

and  Girls,  369 
— Trade  Teaching,  374,  378 
— Training  of  Teachers,  35,  310,  403 
— University,  4-5 

M 

Management  of  Schools,  44,  133,    164, 

170,  281,  439,  448 
Managers  of  Schools,  78-9 

See  also  "  Governing  Bodies  *' 
Manchester,  28,  344 
Manual  Instruction,  148 
— United  States,  233,  244 
— Wales,  153 
Manual  Processes  of  Agriculture,  13 
Metal  Work,  see  *'  Manual  Instruction  " 
Methods  of  Teaching,  363,  529 
— Gorst,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  E.,  M.P., 

on,  107 
— in  United  States,  244-5,  246-7 
— Languages,  62-6 
— Nature-Study,  190,  493 

See  also  "  Training  of  Teachers  *' 
Millington,  F.  H.,  on  the  Administration 
of  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act 
in  Norfolk,  458 
Minor      Local      Authorities  —  County 
Councils  and,  103 
— Education  Committees  constituted, 
10-12 
Modem  Language  Teaching,  103,  151, 
412 
— Scholarships  for,  349,  395 
Money  Value  of  Technical  Training  in 

America,  231 
Morant,  R    L.,  Memoranda  on  Regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education, 
278-83 
— on  the  Consultative  Committee  and 

School  Certificates,  406 
— on  the  Training  of  Teachers,  260 
Mosely  Educational  Commission,  147-8, 

224 
Municipal  Members  of  Education  Com- 
mittees, 11-12 
Museums,  203 

— Stourbridge  Grammar  School,  363 
Music — Orchestral   Classes  in  Schools, 

529 
— Scholarships,  342 

N 

National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Technical  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, 10,  406 
— Scottish,  13 


National  System  of  School  Certificates, 

406,  518 
National  Union  of  Teachers,  Resolutions 

on  Scholarships,  386 
Nature  Calendars,  494 
Nature-Study — Exhibition  (1902),   Offi- 
cial Report  of,  180 
— Exhibition,  Home  Counties  (1903), 

183,  496 
— in  a  London  High  School,  by  Ethel 

A.  M.  Webb,  493 
— in  Elementary  Schools,  Bill  for  pro- 
moting, 202-3 

—  in  Training  Colleges,  149,  223 

— its  Progress  and  Interpretation :  The 
Present  Position  of  the  Move- 
ment, by  Wilfred  Mark  Webb, 
146,  179 

—  Leaflets      ("Thistle      Inn"      and 

•*  Blind  worm  ''),  497,  506 
— Lectures  and  Demonstrations,  216 
— Outline    Scheme    of    Courses    for 

Seven  School  Years,  214-15 
— School  Union,  183 
Nature-Study,  Individual  Opinions  on  : 
— Alderton,  Miss  Edith,  206 
— Armstrong,  Prof.,  221 
— Badley,  J.  H.,  190 
— Cockburn,  Sir  John,  188 
— Collings,  Jesse,  M.P.,  202 
— Dodgeon,  Miss  J.,  213 
— Howorth,  Sir  Henry,  187 
— Latter,  Oswald  H.,  220 
— Lowerison,  H.,  198 
— Orme,  Miss,  194 
— Tansley,  A.  G.,  217 
— Thomas.  E.  A.,  211 
— Warre,  Dr.,  220 
— Webb,  Wilfred  Mark,  146,  179 
Needlework,  see  '*  Domestic  Science  " 
Non-County  Boroughs : — 
— *•  Appointed   Day  "   for  Education 

Act  in,  152 
— Education  Committees  constituted, 

10-12 
— Lancashire,  447-8 
— Rate-aid  in,  448 
— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding).  426 
See  also  ' '  Local  Education  Authori- 
ties." 
Norfolk,  Administration  of  Part  IT.  of 
the  Education  Act  in,  by  F.  H. 
Millington.  458 
North    of    England    Educational   Con- 
ference, III 
Nursing,  see  **  Domestic  Science  " 
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Occupations  of    Parents    of    Pupils  in 
West  Riding  Secondary  Schools, 

435 
Orchestral  Classes  in  Schools,  by  John 

Ibbotson,  529 
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Organisation  of    Individual   Secondary 

Schools,  358 
Outside  Pupils,  Arrangements  for,  447, 

528 
Oxfordshire,  539 


Parish  Councils  in  Scotland,  164, 169, 170 
Parliamentary   Returns,   see  "Govern- 
ment Returns  " 
Patriotism      in      American      Schools, 

Teaching  of,  237 
Pendlebury,     W.     H.,    on    Secondary 

Schools  in  Shropshire,  6-7,  49 
Peripatetic  Instruction : 
— Rural  Schools,  154 
— Secondary  Schools,  66,  434 
Physical  Exercises,  Inter-Departmental 
Committee's    Report    on    Model 
Course  of,  153 
Plumbers'  Registratioi^  10 
Poultry-keeping,       see      *'  Agricultural 

Instruction" 
Preparatory  Schools  and  Classes : 
— Lancashire,  451 
— Nature-Study  and,  186 
Present  Aspect  of  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion in  England  and  Wales,  276, 
292 
Principals    of    Technical    Institutions, 

Irish  Association  of,  16 
Private  Profit  Schools,  7,  280,  401 
— ^American,  242 
— Bedfordshire,  8,  131,  132 
— Gloucestershire,  266 
— Inspection  of,  8,  475 
—Kent,  388,  395 
— Lancashire,  452 
— Norfolk,  474 
—Oxfordshire,  539 
— Scholarships  at,  6,  7,  132,  266,  395, 

475.  539-40 
—  Shropshire,  53-61 

— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  426,  429,  430 
Proprietary  Schools,  131,  132,  452 
Provincial  Councils   in  Scotland  (pro- 
posed), 165,  175 
Public  Schools,  Nature-Study  in,  220 
Pupils  in  Secondary  Schools  : 

— Bedfordshire,  130 

— Education     Department's     Return 
(1898),  50-1.  55 

— Hostels  for,  265 

— Lancashire,  456 

— Norfolk,  470 

— Occupations  of  Parents  of,  435 

— Scotland.  412 

— Shropshire,  7,  50-61 

— Staffordshire,  39-40 

— United  States,  242 

— Wales,  153 

— ^Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  421,  429-30, 

434 


Pupil-Teachers,  Training  of,  18,  304 
— Bedfordshire,  18 
— Directors     and     Secretaries     and, 

Association  of,  260 
— Government    Grants    for,  45,    ioo> 

148,  260,  261 
—Kent,  388 

— Manchester  and  District,  28 
— Norfolk,  480 
— Oxfordshire,  541 
— Scholarships  for,  26-7,  30-1,  36,  41, 

266.  284-6,  307,  317.  324,  356,  390, 

478.  482 
— Secondary  Schools  and,  6, 21, 39, 128^ 

260,  307-8,  314,  318,  324.  356,  390, 

419,  441-3,  482,  541 
— Staffordshire,  37 

— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  314, 419,  440 
Pupil-Teachers'  Centres,  21 
—Kent,  388-90 
— Lancashire,  307-8 
—Norfolk,  480 
— Staffordshire,  40-6 
— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  320.  440 
Pupil-Teachers*  Regulations.  5,  21,  37, 

45-6,  284,  441,  480 

R 

Rambles  for  School  Children,  192,  195 
Rate-Aid  for  Education: 

— England  and  Wales,  402-3 

— Essex,  528 

— London,  81 

— Non-County  Boroughs,  448 

—Norfolk,  475,  487 

— Scotland,  14,  158,  163 

— Secondary  Schools,  402-3,  422,  475,. 
492 

— Wales,  403 

— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  422,  445 
Recognition  of  Schools,  131-2,  280,  452 

— for  School  Certificates,  522 

— under  Teachers'  Registration  Regu- 
lations, 104 
Registration — Plumbers,  10 

— Teachers,  288-9,  409 
Religious    Instruction — Irish     National 
Schools  and,  155 

— Scotland,  176 
Relinquishment      of      Powers       under 

Education  Act,  72,  75,  76 
Representation     of     Local     Education 
Authority : 

— Bedfordshire,  131 

— Cornwall  and  Truro,  76 

— Hertfordshire,  78 

— Lancashire,  448 

— on  Secondary  Schools,  131,  439,  448 

—  Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  439 
Research  and  Higher  Technical  Training, 
148,  277 

— in  Agriculture  in  United  States,  252 
Residue    Grant,    see  "Local    Taxation 
Fund" 
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Returns — City  and  Guilds  Institute,  405-6 
—Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Educa- 
tion appointed,  8,  86, 156,  290, 413 
— Staffs    of    Education    Committees, 
Nature  and  Salaries  of,  100 
See  also  "  Government  Returns  " 
Reviews     of     Reports     of     Education 
Committees : 
— Bedfordshire,  125 
— Gloucestershire,  263 
—Kent,  388 
— Oxfordshire,  539 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Departmental 

Committee  on,  276 
Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, 8,  54,  59,  452,  455 
Rural  Counties,    Higher  Education  in, 

125,  263,  388,  539 
Rural  Districts : 
— Kent,  394 
— Norfolk,  465 
— Shropshire,  525-7 
Rural     Education,     see    "  Agricultural 
Education,"    **  Rural    Counties." 
etc. 
Rural  Elementary  Schools,  '286,  300,  379 
— Grouping  of,  129 
— Ireland,  155 

—  Training  of  Teachers  for,  155,  321 
Rural  Secondary  Schools,  129,  490 


St.  Albans,  76 

Salaries  of  Secondary  School  Teachers, 

44.  71.  395.  423.  433-4.  453 
Salaries  of  Teachers  in  United  States, 

239 
Salford,  333 

Sanitary  Science,  468 

Saturday  Classes  for  Pupil  and  other 

Teachers,  22,  310,  391.  434,  485 

Schemes  of  Local  Education  Authorities : 

— Bedfordshire,  20,  125 

— Carnarvonshire  and  Bangor,  72 

— Cornwall  and  Truro,  75 

— Eastern  Counties,  258 

— Essex,  527 

— Gloucestershire,  263 

— Hertfordshire,  76 

—Kent,  388 

— London,  81 

— Manchester,  30 

— Oxfordshire,  539 

— Shropshire,  525 

— Yorkshire  (3  Ridings),  511 

— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  314,  318 
Scholarships  and  Exhibitions,  148,  284-6 

—Agricultural,  13,  135,  343,  395,  467, 

479 
—Art,  136.  341,  350 

—Bath,  324 

— Bedfordshire,  26-7,  133-6 

— Board  of  Education  and,  386 
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— Music,  342 

— National  Union  of  Teachers  and,  386 

—Norfolk,  478 

— Oxfordshire,  542 

— Private  Profit  Schools,  7,  132,  266, 

395.  475.  539-40 
— Pupil-Teachers,   267,  30-1,  36.  41, 

266,  284-6,  307,  317,  324,  356,  390, 

478.  482 
— Salford,  333 
—Scott,  Dr.  R.  P.,  on,  286 
— Secondary  Schools,  26,  41,  67,  134, 

324,  347-8,  353,  355,  386,  395,  482 
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— Staffordshire,  41 
— Teachers,  see  "  Pupil-Teachers" 
— Trades  and  Industries,  136 
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Scholarship  Schemes  of  Local  Education 

Authorities,  324.  386 
School   Attendance — Compulsory,     14S, 

155 
— Hertfordshire,  79-80 

— London,  143 
School  Boards : 

— London,  35,  310 

—Scotland.  158-78 
School  Certificates,  A  National  System 

of,  406,  518 
School   Conferences  in   United   States, 

235.  241 
School  Games,  366 

School  Gardens,  155, 191 ,  286, 298. 379, 544 
School  Journeys  or  Rambles.  192,  195 
School  Leaving  Certificates,  no,  520 

See  also  "  School  Certificates  " 
School  Nature-Study  Union,  183 
Schools  of  Art,  see  "  Science  and   Art 

Schools" 
School  Training  in  United  States,  Results 

of,  236 
Science  and  Art  Department's  Building 

Grants,  15 
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— Norfolk,  462 

— Regulations,  283 
Science  and  Art  Teachers,  Association 

of,  413 
Science   Teaching— Nature-Study   and, 
209.  213 
— Secondary  Schools,  153,  412 
— Wales,  153 
Scotch  Education  Department,  149-50. 
161 
— Memorandum  (1898-1904),  275 
Scotland — Agricultural   Education,    150 
— Education  Bill,  13,  146,  158,  273-4 
— Elementary  Education,  158-78 
— Local     Taxation    Fund    (Residue), 

150,  159-60 
— Secondary  Education  Committees, 

159 
— Technical  Instruction,  405 

— Training  of  Teachers,  149,  275 

Secondary  Education,  148 

— Bedfordshire,  130 

— Clause  VII.  Arrangements,  115,  156 

— Duties  of  Local  Authorities,  125 

—Girls',  7,  55,  394,  412.  421,  470,  539, 

540 
— Ireland.  384 

— Royal  Commission  on,   8,   54,  59, 

452.  455 
— Scotland,  411 

— United  States,  241 

Secondary  Schools: 

— Agricultural  Education  in,  298-9 

— Agricultural  Sides  to,  135 

— Assistant  Masters  in,  135,  see  also 

'•  Salaries   of    Secondary  School 

Teachers  " 
— Bedfordshire,  130 
— Building  Grants  to,  287,  488,  541 
— ^Classification  or  Grading  of,  69, 126, 

280-1.  439,  448 
— Clause  VII.  Arrangements,  115,  156 
— Commercial  Instruction  in,  119 
— Cost  of,  421,  435,  455,  541 
— County  Council  Grants  to,  7,  71 
— Curricula  of,  53,  55,  62-6, 119, 280-1, 

412.  425,  433,  439.  448-52 
— Definition  of,  49,  280 
— Domestic  Science  in,  17,  370-2,  544 
— Elementary  Education  and,  128,  243 
— Examinations,  67.  424,  439,  453-4 
—Fees,  7,  41,  54,  58,  71,  132,  435-6. 

455 
— French  and  German  m,  Teaching  of, 

66.408 

—Girls',  7,  55,  394,  412,  421,  470,  539, 

540 
— Gloucestershire,  265 

— Governing  Bodies  of,  and  Central 

and    Local    Authorities,    1 15-19, 

160,  281,  408,  412,  425-6,  439,  440, 

473 
— Government  Grants  for,  280,  290, 

409,  424.  490 


Secondary  Schools  {continued) : 
— Higher  Institutions  and,  in  United 

States,  243 
— Hostels,  265 
— in  English  Counties.  Local  Inquiries 

respecting.  6-8.  49,  401,  417,470-5 
— Inspection  of,  8,  117,  131,  266,  289, 

411-12,  475,  522 
— Ireland.  289,  384 
—Kent,  287,  394 
— Lancashire.  446 
— Latin  in.  Teaching  of.  62 
— Leaving  Certificates,  no,  454,  518 
— Loans  for.  Procedure  for,  152 
— Local  Inquiries  respecting,  6-8 
— Municipal,  447-8 
—  Nature-Study  in,  185-6,  190 
— Norfolk,  469 

— Occupations  of  Parents  in,  435 
— Organisation  of  Individual,  358 
— Oxfordshire,  539 
— Peripatetic  Instruction  at,  66,  434 
—Pupils  in,  7,  39-40,  50-61,  130,  153, 

242.  412,  421.  429-30,  434.  456,  470 
— Pupil-Teachers'  Training  in,  6,  21, 

39,  128,  260,  307-8.  314.  318,  324, 

356.  390,  419.  441-3.  482,  541 
— Rate-aid  for,  402-3,  422,  492 
— Register  of  Teachers  in,'  288 
— Regulations  (1904-5),  279-82,  290 
— Representation  of  Local  Authorities 

on,  131,  439,  448 
— Rural,  129,  490 
— Salaries  of  Teachers,  44,  71,   395, 

423.  433-4.  453 
— Scholarships  at,  see  "  Scholarships  " 
— Science  Courses,  412 
— Scotland,  160-1,  411-12 
— Shropshire,  7,  49 
— Staffordshire,  39 
— Teachers'  Registration  Regulations 

and, 104 
— Technical  Institutions  and,  127,  267 
— United  States,  241-4 
— Worcestershire,  62 
— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  318,  409,  417 
See  also  "Technical  Day  Schools" 
Sheffield,  Orchestral   Classes  in,  John 

Ibhotson  on,  529 
Short  Courses  of  Instruction,  284 
Shrophire,  7,  49,  352,  525 
Sloyd,  see  '*  Manual  Instruction*' 
Small  Population  Grants,  103 
Specialisation  in  Education,  109,   120, 

127,  232,  243 
Spooner,  Frank,  on  Training  of  Pupil- 
Teachers  in  Bedfordshire,  18 
Staffordshire  —  Training      of      Pupil- 
Teachers  in,  37 
— Gardening  under  the  Code  in,  286, 

379 
Stourbridge  Grammar  School,  Rupert 

Deakin  on,  358 

Studentships,  see  "  Scholarships  " 

Surrey,  103,  410 
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Teachers'    Classes,    see    "Training    of 

Teachers" 
Teachers'  Conferences,  190,  222 
Teachers'  Guild  Holiday  Courses,  103, 151 
Teachers'  Hostels,  34 
Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools,  Nos. 

of,  257 
Teachers'  Leaflets  for  Nature-Study,  497 
Teachers'  Registers,  288-9,  4^9 
Teachers'  Registration  Council,  288,  409 
Teachers'    Registration    Regulations— 
Recognition  of  Schools  under,  104 
Teachers'  Scholarships,  see  "Scholar- 
ships " 
Technical  Classes,   see  "  Technological 
instruction  "  and  various  technical 
subjects 
Technical  Day  Schools  in  London,  370, 

374 
Technical  Education — City  and  Guilds 

Institute  and,  404-6 

— in  America,  247 

— in  Ireland,  R.  C.  Forth  on,  16 

—•Kent,  391 

—Results  of,  230-2,  234-5,  465.  479 

— Scotland,  404 

See   also    ' '  Technological    Instruc- 
tion " 
Technical  Institutions,  Associations  of — 
English,  9 

— Irish  Principals  of,  i6 

— Teachers  of,  413 
Technical  Instruction  for  Women  and 
Girls,   Inquiry  of  London  Tech- 
nical Education  Board,  369 
Technical  Schools  and  Institutions  : 

— Building  Grants  10,  15 

— Day  Schools  in,  448,  450-1 

— Education  Committees  and,  no 

—Ireland,  384,  385 

— London,  404,  406 

— Oxford,  541 

— Regulations  for,  283 

— Scotland,  275 

— Secondary  Schools  and,  127,  267 

— United  States.  248 
Technical  Teachers,  Association  of,  413 
Technical  Training  in  United  States,  247 
Technological  Instruction,  14S,  405 

— Departmental  Copimittee  on  Higher, 
276 

— Gloucestershire,  267 

— Scholarships  for,  136,  340 

— Secondary  Schools  and,  127,  267 
Trade     Exhibits    at     Home    Counties 

Nature-Study  Exhibition,  187 
Trade  Teaching: 

— Bedfordshire,  136 

—London,  374.  378 

— Scholarships  for,  136 
Training  Colleges,  31,  149,  283-4 

— Cheshire,  312 

— Eastern  Counties,  255-6 


Training  Colleges  (continued) : 
— Gloucestershire,  266-7 
— Lancashire,  32,  312 
— London,  403-4 
— Manchester,  31 
— Manual  Courses  at,  148,  245 

—  Nature- Study  at,  149,  223 
—Norfolk,  485 

— Oxfordshire,  539 
— Regulations  for,  282,  480 
— Scholarships  at,  351,  373,  390 
— United  States,  240-1 
— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  443 
Training  of  Teachers,  5-6,  148-50 
— Bedfordshire,  i8 
— Board   of    Education    Regulations, 

5,  21,  37,  45-6,  260,  284,  441.  480 
— British  Association,  409 
— City  and  Guilds  Institute,  405,  409 
— Co-operation   of   Local    Education 

Authorities,  6,  149,  254.  304,  313, 

485 
— County  Councils  Association,    149, 

284 
— Directors     and      Secretaries      for 

Education,  149,  260 
— Elford,  Percy,  on,  104-6 
— Gloucestershire,  266 
— Government  Grants  for,  6,  45,  100, 

105,  148,  255,  260,  261,  443 

—  Hobhouse,  Rt.  Hon.  Henry,  M.P., 

409 
—Ireland,  155,  385 
—Kent,  388 

— Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  304 
—London,  35,  310,  403 
— Manchester  and  District,  28 
— Morant,  R.  L.,  on,  260 
—Norfolk,  480 
— Physical  Exercises,  154 
— Preliminary  Propossds  in  Various 

Districts,  18,  304 
— Saturday  Classes,  22,  310,  391,  434, 

485 
— Scholarships  foi*,  see  "Scholarships" 

—  Scotland,  149,  275 
— Staffordshire,  37 

— United  States,  238,  245 
— Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  434 

See  also  "  Training  Colleges  " 
Transfers  of  Schools  and  Institutions, 

70.  452.  540 
Travelling    Expenses,   see  "  Fees    and 

Travelling  Expenses" 
Treasury — Irish  Equivalent  Grant,  14-16 
— Irish  Intermediate  Schools,  Inspec- 
tion of,  289 
— Teachers'  Registration  Council,  288 
Truro,  75 
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United  States,  Visit  of  Mosely  Educa- 
tional Commission  to,  224 
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243.  244 
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—Blair,  R.,  235,  247,  248,  251 
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— Finlay,  Prof.  T.  A.,  234,  235,  248 
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251 
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—Scholarships  at,  340.  352,  354-5,  395 

— State  Endowment  of,  277 

— Teachers'  Training  and,  312-13 

— United  States,  234 
University  Colleges,  Government  Grants 
to,  278 
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— Education  Committees  constituted, 

10-12 
— Essex,  527 
—Kent,  287,  391 
— Shropshire,  525-7 
Veterinary    Science,  see  "  Agricultural 

Instruction  " 
Viva  Voce  Examinations,  68 
Voluntary  Contributions  to  Education, 

233.  234 
Voluntary  Schools  in  Scotland,  159 
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Wales — Intermediate  Education,  153 

— Rate- Aid  in,  403 
Watford,  76 
Webb,  Ethel  A.  M.,  on  Nature-Study  in 

a  London  High  School,  493 
Webb,  Wilfred  Mark,  on  Home  Counties 

Nature-Study  Exhibition,  146,  179 
Wiltshire,    Clause   VII.   Arrangements 

in,  115 
Women  and  Girls,  Technical  Instruction 

for,  Inquiry  in  London,  369 
Women  on  Education  Committees,  4,  12 
Women  Teachers  in  United  States,  233, 

238 
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Yorkshire,  A  Joint  Council  for  Agricul- 
ture for  the  three  Ridings,  511 
Yorkshire  (E.  Riding),  526 
Yorkshire  (W.  Riding),  314,  401,  417 
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THE  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Technical  (including 
Commercial  and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at  encourag- 
ing those  educational  reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in 
a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon  whom  our  industries  depend.  Its 
object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  trades  in  workshops, 
or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manufactory 
and  in  the  warehouse.  It  desires  (i)  to  develop  increased  general 
dexterity  of  hand  and  eye  among  the  young,  which  may  be 
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viding by  their  means  information  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


I.— EDITORIAL   NOT^^V  '    "'" 


We  publish  on  pp.  81-5  the  outcome  of  the  pi^^^^ 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  London  County 
the  matter  of  the  Education  (London)  Act,  1903.  The  text  of 
this  Act  is  brief;  but,  having  regard  to  its  relation  to  the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  there  has  been  considerable  anxiety  as 
to  how  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Purposes  Committee  would 
shape  themselves.  It  was  felt  that  there  should  not  be  any  delay 
in  the  beginning  of  a  great  educational  movement  in  the 
Metropolis,  and  we  venture,  therefore,  to  congratulate  the  London 
County  Council  upon  the  progress  they  have  made  in  a  direction 
which  may  enable  them  to  grapple  with  the  educational  needs  of 
London  upon  the  appointed  day  named  in  the  Act — i.e.,  the 
I  St  May,  1904.  But,  when  we  consider  as  to  whether  the  scheme 
put  forward  is  the  best  possible  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  issues  of  much  gravity.  The 
exceptional  conditions  of  London  are  apparent  to  all  those  who 
reflect  upon  the  diverse  and  yet  concentrated  population,  the 
existing  system  of  local  government  and  the  manifold  and  varied 
industries  and  occupations  which  focus  themselves  within  the 
county  area.  These  conditions  represent  a  remarkable  complexity 
of  needs,  and  call  for  the  elaboration  of  a  scheme  which  shall 
be  so  securely  founded  as  to  promote  the  co-ordination  and 
development  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Metropolis. 


We  believe  that  educationalists  generally  are  not  anxious  about 
the  representation  on  the  new  Education  Committee  of  *  interests  ' 
— whatever  that  word  may  mean  to  those  who  have  drawn  it  into 
this  simple  educational  issue — neither  do  they  plead  for  the 
presence  of  experts  qua  experts.  The  aim  of  educational  reformers 
is  rather  to  secure  the  appointment  by  the  Council  (to  quote  the 
Principal  Act)  "  of  persons  of  experience  in  education,  and  of 
"  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of 
"  schools  in  the  area  for  which  the  Council  acts."  If  we  interpret 
these  words  aright,  we  would  say  that  they  cast  upon  the  Local 
Education  Authority  one  of  the  most  important  functions  to  be 
discharged  by  that  Authority.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  we 
look  for  the  elimination  of  those  persons  who  do  not  stand  for  the 
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advancement  of  education  itself ;  and,  in  this  regard,  it  is  surely 
possible  to  find  cultured  men  and  women  who,  though  not 
members  of  the  Council  and  sometimes  unhappily  designated  as 
*  outsiders,'  would  be  of  very  real  service  in  the  administrative 
work  of  the  Council.  To  look  to  members  of  the  Council  alone  for 
all  the  varied  knowledge  and  experience  required  would  seem  to 
be  an  unfruitful  enterprise — notwithstanding  the  acknowledged 
educational  and  administrative  a^ww^»  of  many  members  of  that  body; 
while  always  to  inflict  the  hardships  attending  popular  election 
upon  an  earnest  thinker  and  worker  in  the  domain  of  education 
would  almost  certainly  deprive  the  Council  of  invaluable  service. 
We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  proposed  to  co-opt  five 
women  and  five  members  of  the  London  School  Board — the  last- 
named  five  to  retire  after  the  first  Education  Committee  have 
concluded  their  labours ;  but  neither  of  these  groups  will  "  come 
**  in  through  the  front  door  of  the  Council  and  by  direct  election  '* 
— women  being  forbidden  that  entrance  by  statute. 


The  London  County  Council  have  rendered  such  conspicuous 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  that  we  confess  we  read  their 
proposal  for  the  constitution  of  their  Education  Committee  w4th 
some  amazement  and  concern ;  and  we  have  been  wondering 
whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  some  misconception  of  the 
Council's  duties  and  obligations  to  London  under  the  Act  of  last 
year.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  nothing  will  occur  to  prevent  the 
Act  from  coming  into  operation  on  the  appointed  day. 
Nevertheless  it  will  be  a  public  misfortune  if  some  satisfactory 
settlement  {e.g.,  by  the  assignment  of  a  fair  representation  to 
London  University)  cannot  be  promptly  effected.  There  exists 
a  feeling  of  unrest  which  does  not  make  for  the  harmonious 
extension  of  means  for  the  systematic  organisation  of  education 
in  London.  We  would,  therefore,  urge  the  London  County 
Council  to  hold  fast  to  the  high  reputation  they  possess  through 
the  splendid  work  of  the  Technical  Education  Board,  and  not 
to  lose  touch  with  those  educational  forces  which  have  so  largely 
contributed  to  the  successes  of  the  past. 


l"?  j1> 


->• 


Since  the  above  was  written,  and  just  as  we  go  to  press,  we 
notice  that  among  the  important  bodies  who  are  protesting 
against  the  draft  scheme  of  the  London  County  Council  are  : — (i) 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  who  have  adopted  the 
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following  resolution:  '*  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  informed 
"  that  the  Senate,  while  in  no  way  wishing  to  cause  any  postpone- 
"  ment  of  the  appointed  day,  think  it  desirable,  in  the  interests  of 
**  education  in  London,  that  the  University  should  be  closely 
"  associated  with  the  Education  Committee  to  be  appointed  by 
**  the  London  County  Council,  and  that  persons  experienced  in 
**  education  should  be  members  of  that  Committee  " — and  (2) 
the  Trustees  of  the  London  Parochial  Charities  who  have 
directed  :  '*  That  a  letter  be  written  to  the  Board  of 
"  Education  calling  attention  to  the  scheme  propounded 
**  by  the  London  County  Council  for  the  constitution  of  the 
"  London  Education  Committee  from  which  all  representation  of 
**  the  Central  Governing  Body  of  the  City  Parochial  Foundation  is 
**  omitted,  and  pointing  out  the  position  of  the  Central  Governing 
**  Body  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  administration  of  the 
"  several  polytechnics  and  their  large  contributions  in  respect 
"  of  capital  and  income,  obligatory  and  discretionary,  to  such 
**  polytechnics,  and  asking  the  Board  to  secure  the  adequate 
"  representation  on  the  said  London  Education  Committee  of  the 
**  Central  Governing  Body  as  directly  responsible  under  Schemes 
**  approved  by  Her  late  Majest}'  in  Council  for  so  many  important 
"  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  secondary  and  technical 
'*  education  in  London."  It  is  such  declarations  as  these  that 
must  command  the  most  careful  consideration  if  there  is  to  be 
built  up  in  London  an  educational  edifice  worthy  of  the  chief  city 
of  the  Empire. 


The  question  of  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  several  matters 

relating  thereto  are  the  most  pressing  for  treatment  at  the  present 

time.     Following  upon  the  general  review  of  the  whole  problem, 

published  in  our  last  number,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  devote 

a  separate  Section  (pp.  18-46)  to  the  preliminary  proposals  actually 

under  consideration  by  certain  Local  Education  Authorities  {i.e., 

Bedfordshire,  Staffordshire  and  Manchester).     It  will  be  seen  that 

these  Authorities  cover   rural  and   urban   counties  and   a   large 

industrial   centre    of    population.     We   have   unfortunately  been 

precluded,     by     considerations    of    space,    from     discussing    the 

Regulations  of,  and  the  excellent  suggestions  framed  by,  the  Board 

of  Education  in  regard  to  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  and  others. 

But  we  think  that  the  general  aim  and  spirit  of  these  may  be 

clearly  gathered  from   the   reports   and  proposals  of  the   Local 

Education    Authorities    themselves.       There    can    be    no    doubt 
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that  the  success  of  their  task,  in  putting  into  force  the 
ideals  of  the  Central  Authority,  depends  entirely  upon  the 
question  of  finance.  From  the  very  outset  Local  Education 
Authorities  should  feel  unhampered  by  any  stringent 
limitations  of  money  if  this  important  work  is  to  be  done  well.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  the  consensus  of  opinion  declares  that  such 
freedom  does  not  exist  at  present.  We  believe,  however,  that  no 
stone  will  be  left  unturned  in  order  to  produce  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  truly  serious  difficulty. 


It  is  when  the  problem  of  the  training  of  teachers  is  considered 
in  some  detail  that  the  urgency  of  its  financial  side  is  immediately 
discerned.  Meanwhile,  a  few  of  the  more  important  matters  that 
have  come  before  us  may  be  urged,  and  we  recapitulate  them  here 
as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  training  of  pupil-teachers  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  children  in  the  schools ; 

(2)  The  claims  and  needs  of  all  classes  of  existing  teachers 
should  be  duly  considered  with  a  view  to  an  improvement  of  their 
position  without  unnecessary  hardship  ; 

(3)  To  secure  a  better  class  of  teachers,  their  general  education 
should  be  given  in  secondary  schools  up  to  at  least  15  years  of 
age,  when  specialisation  and  practice  of  teaching  (half-time)  might 
commence ; 

(4)  To  obtain,  in  addition  to  Pupil-Teachers'  Centres,  a  large 
increase  of  pupils  in  secondary  schools,  by  the  award  of  special 
scholarships ; 

(5)  To  promote  joint  action  between  Local  Education 
Authorities,  particularly  in  the  establishment  of  additional  training 
colleges,  but  to  avoid  immediate  heavy  capital  expenditure,  in 
order  to  save  time  in  commencing  training  and  to  give  Authorities 
experience  in  the  working  of  schemes. 

In  connection  with  (3)  and  (4),  other  matters  will  require  very 
deliberate  attention,  such  as  the  payment  of  better  salaries  to 
assistant-masters  and  mistresses  in  secondary  schools,  and  the 
position  of  private  schools  in  the  allocation  of  the  scholarships. 


Some  very  pertinent  conclusions  may  be  safely  drawn  from  the 
results  of  the  preliminary  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  secondary 
schools    in    Shropshire    and   Worcestershire   as   they  appear   in 
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Section  III.  (pp.  49-71)  of  our  present  issue.  The  report  upon 
each  of  these  counties  substantiates,  to  a  very  large  degree,  the 
fearless  expressions  (to  which  we  referred  in  our  last  issue)  made 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam  in  his  special  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  teaching  given  in 
secondary  schools,  particularly  in  connection  with  classical 
education.  The  report  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  dealing 
with  Shropshire,  is  especially  interesting  and  valuable  on  account 
of  its  completeness,  both  with  reference  to  the  internal  organisation 
of  the  schools  and  to  their  general  position  in  a  properly  co-ordinated 
scheme  of  education.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know  which  of 
the  facts  revealed  by  the  two  inquiries  should  be  of  the  chiefest 
concern  to  County  Education  Committees.  But  it  would  seem 
that  among  those  of  the  most  general  importance  are — (i)  that  the 
numbers  of  both  boys  and  girls  receiving  secondary  education  is 
considerably  below  the  averages  authentically  estimated  for  the 
whole  country  (in  fact — in  Shropshire  the  number  falls  quite 
one-third  below  the  actual  average  for  England) ;  (2)  that  there  is 
a  great  scarcity  of  public  secondary  schools  for  girls,  and  that  the 
extension  of  facilities  for  girls'  education,  as  a  whole,  requires 
close  attention ;  (3)  that  the  continuance  of  substantial  capital 
and  maintenance  grants  from  County  Councils  to  the  schools  is 
very  essential  to  their  efficiency,  as  well  as  a  judicious  raising  of 
the  tuition  fees. 

*»<-  ^  ••-  •■*  lOf 

«,*  *|«  *»•  •^•  ^ 

Many  questions  as  to  the  position  of  private  schools  must  also 
be  carefully  considered  in  undertaking  the  task  of  establishing 
complete  schemes  for  secondary  education  in  administrative 
counties.  The  facts  in  regard  to  these  schools  brought  out  by 
Mr.  Pendlebury's  inquiry  in  Salop  would  indicate  that  the  action 
of  Education  Committees  must  be  guided  by  some  such  desiderata 
as  the  following : — (i)  that  separate  accommodation  for  teaching 
purposes  in  private  schools  (especially  for  girls)  is  very  deficient ; 
(2)  that  science  instruction  is  little  taught,  and  on  its  practical 
side  scarcely  at  all ;  (3)  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  teaching 
staff  is  qualified  by  experience  only  ;  and  (4)  that  the  schools  do 
not  act,  to  any  great  extent,  as  channels  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  places  of  higher  education.  This  last-named  deficiency, 
at  least,  is  one,  however,  that  would  probably  be  rectified 
automatically  by  the  participation  of  private  schools  in  the 
operation  of  county  scholarship  schemes.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Local  Education  Authorities  will,  in  their   plans  for 
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secondary  education,  adopt  a  generous  policy  towards  all  efficient 
private  schools  and  to  others  that  can  be  brought  up  to  the 
standard  of  efficiency.  A  case  in  point  is  already  furnished  by  the 
Bedfordshire  Education  Committee,  who  have  placed  private 
schools  upon  the  same  basis  in  all  respects  as  regards  local  aid  as 
public  secondary  schools  (see  pp.  131 -3).  We  may  remark  here  that 
this  Committee  are  one  of  the  first  in  the  field  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  higher  education.  We  deal  with  this 
scheme  at  length  in  our  Review  Section  on  pp.  125-36,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  other  Authorities 
administering   rural   areas. 


The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher,  M.A.,  late 
Head-master  of  Liverpool  Institute,  to  the  new  post  of  Chief 
Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  shows  that  the  Board  of  Education 
are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  promoting  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools  in  view  of  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
education.  Mr.  Fletcher  will,  we  understand,  be  assisted  by  a 
carefully  chosen  staff  of  inspectors  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  connection  with  secondary  schools.  These 
appointments  should  by  no  means  minimise  the  pressing  nature  of 
the  work  falling  to  the  inspectors  appointed  by  Local  Education 
Authorities,  but  there  should  rather  be  much  coalition  of  aim  and 
purpose  in  the  methods  pursued  by  the  two  sets  of  officials.  We 
trust  also  that,  between  the  Central  Authority  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Local  Authorities  on  the  other  hand,  the  inspection  will 
be  thoroughly  comprehensive,  and  deal  with  the  schools  from  the 
administrative  and  sanitary  sides  (the  latter  being  all  important) 
as  well  as  from  the  educational  side.  So  far  as  the  relations  of  the 
Local  Authorities  with  private  schools  are  concerned,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  wise  for  the  former  ib  bear  the  whole  cost  (and  not 
part,  as  is  proposed  by  some)  of  the  inspsction,  in  the  first  instance 
at  any  rate,  of  schools  desiring  recognition — a  course  advocated 
by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education — particularly 
if  the  schools  are  to  be  debarred  from  receiving  direct  grants. 


1' 
A    fully    up-to-date     list    of    the     chief    educational    officials 

appointed    under    the    Education    Act,     1902,    is    published    in 

Section  V.  (pp.  86-99),  there  being  a  considerable  demand  for  the 

information.      The    particulars  we   have  been    able    to   compile 
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now  embrace  48  of  the  50  English  counties  (the  Isles  of  Scilly 
being  regarded  as  a  separate  county),  64  of  the  66  English  county 
boroughs  and  ten  of  the  16  Welsh  counties  and  county  boroughs. 
The  names  of  the  ten  counties  and  cou'nty  boroughs  where 
appointments  have  not  yet  been  made  are — Anglesea,  Bury, 
Cardiff,  Durham,  London,  Montgomeryshire,  Newport  (Mon), 
Pembrokeshire,  Radnorshire  and  West  Ham.  We  would  still 
solicit  early  notification  of  any  revisions  or  additions  that  may  be 
required  to  make  the  list  complete. 


The  usual  annual  meetings  and  conferences  of  the  various 
educational  associations,  held  at  this  period  of  the  year,  have  been 
of  exceptional  interest,  and  we  regret  that  pressure  upon  our  space 
precludes  us  from  noticing  many  of  the  practical  points  made 
during  the  discussions.  Among  the  chief  subjects  which  received 
special  attention  were  the  training  of  pupil-teachers,  the  systematic 
survey  of  schools  other  than  elementary,  joint  arrangements  for 
complete  and  graduated  systems  of  scholarships,  the  transition  of 
pupils  from  one  type  of  school  to  another,  the  correlation  of  the 
curricula  of  different  schools,  the  overcrowding  of  the  curricula  and 
specialisation  in  girls*  secondary  schools,  the  co-education  of  girls 
and  boys — these  and  many  other  questions  all  demand  much 
deliberation  in  planning  the  future  organisation  of  schools.  In 
Section  VI.  (pp.  100- no)  we  publish,  however,  some  account  of  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Associations  of  Directors  and  Secretaries 
for  Education  and  of  Technical  Institutions,  at  which  it  will  be 
seen  very  valuable  addresses  were  given  respectively  by  Mr.  Percy 
Elford,  who  dwelt  tipon  the  important  claims  of  higher  education, 
and  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  M.P.,  who  insisted 
upon  the  adoption  of  more  common-sense  methods  in  the  training  of 
the  younger  children  in  elementary  schools.  With  the  advent  of 
these  annual  meetings  two  earnest  workers  will  disappear  from  the 
prominent  positions  they  have  occupied.  We  refer  to  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott  and  Professor  J.  Wertheimer  as  the 
Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Associations  of  Head  Masters  and  of 
Technical  Institutions  respectively.  The  cause  of  technical  and 
secondary  education  owes  much  to  the  indefatigable  services  of 
these  two  gentlemen  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  work  will  be 
ably  maintained  and  carried  forward  by  their  respective  successors, 
Dr.  J.  D.  McClure  (of  Mill  Hill)  and  Principal  S.  H.  Wells  (of 
Battersea). 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Plumbers*  Company  continue 
to  identify  themselves  with  a  movement  which  does  not  command 
the  support  of  educated  opinion  throughout  the  country.  The 
energy  and  funds  devoted  to  the  Plumbers'  Registration  movement 
would  constitute  a  sound  investment  if  they  were  so  applied  as  to 
secure  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Local  Education  Authorities, 
whose  support  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  which 
may  be  promulgated  by  the  Company.  The  announcement  that 
the  Warden  of  the  Plumbers'  Company  presided  over  a  conference 
between  the  Company,  the  representatives  of  the  larger  water 
authorities  of  the  country  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  is  interesting,  if  only  to  place  upon  record  a  somewhat 
fundamental  divergence  of  view  respecting  the  Registration 
movement ;  while  the  further  announcement  that  **  the  Plumbers' 
"  Registration  Bill  that  passed  the  House  of  Lords  in  1902  but 
**  failed,  in  the  hands  of  a  private  member,  to  pass  the  House  of 
**  Commons,  has  the  full  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board  " 
has  received  its  quietus  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Councils  Association  (Mr.  G.  Montagu  Harris)  by  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Mr.  Noel  T. 
Kershaw),  who  declares  that  the  statement  '*  was  not  made  on  the 
authority  of  the  Board."  The  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education  have  been 
extremely  careful  in  their  relations  to  this  problem,  and  they 
occupied  the  position  of  moderators  in  the  contentious  discussions 
which  have  taken  place.  Nevertheless,  .^t  appears  to  be 
impossible  to  construct  the  right  machinery  without  the  cordial 
approval  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  and  other  bodies 
closely  associated  with  the  supply  of  education  of  this  character. 
The  measure  already  foreshadowed  would  doubtless  meet  the 
fate  of  all  previous  attempts  to  obta/ti  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature. 


' 


According  to  the  last  **  Statement  of  Schemes  for  the  formation 
of  Education  Committees  "  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a 
Parliamentary  Paper,  Cd.  1870,  which  covers  the  period  up  to  the 
end  of  November,  1903,  there  are  now  only  four  Authorities  who 
have  not  yet  submitted  schemes  to  the  Board,  namely,  the  county 
of  Cardigan,  the  boroughs  of  Durham  and  Yeovil  and  the  urban 
district  of  Abertillery.  All  but  13  of  the  330  schemes  received 
have  been  approved  by  the  Board,  and  these  13,  which  are  in 
course    of  consideration   or   of   publication,    are  : — counties   (3) — 
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Anglesey,  Durham,  Monmouth  ;  county  boroughs  (4) — Bradford  {now 
approved),  Cardiff,  Newport,  Swansea  ;  boroughs  (3) — Bridgwater 
(now  approved),  Ossett,  Southport  (now  approved) ;  urban  districts 
{3) — Edmonton,  Ebbw  Vale,  Merthyr  Tydfil.  In  our  last  volume 
(July,  1903,  p.  277)  we  gave  a  carefully-prepared  summary  of  all 
the  five  Statements  then  issued,  which  dealt  with  the  schemes 
of  271  Authorities.  The  following  precis  includes,  in  addition, 
particulars  of  the  schemes  of  61  other  Authorities  dealt  with  in 
the  6th  Statement  of  the  Board. 


Local  Education  Autboritin. 

Education  Committees. 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Non. 

■V 

Members. 

Members. 

Councillors.    Councillors. 

Women 

58  Counties* 

4.II2 

2,216 

1.554              662  including  128 

65  County  Boroughs  .... 

3.324 

1,881 

1,220             661 

.« 

115 

129  Boroughs  over             ] 
10.000  population . . ) 

■     3.383 

2.529 

1,614          915 

1 1 

196 

58  Urban  Districts  over) 
20,000  population  . . ) 

i.oigt 

i.iiof 

699          411 

.  1 

74 

22  minor  Authorities  with] 

concurrent      powers 

386 

348 

196            152 

l» 

33 

under  Section  III.  . . 

Totals  (332  Authorities)  . . 

12,224 

8.084 

5,283           .£,801 

546 

As  the  Education  Act,  1902,  is  now  almost  completely  being  put 
into  actual  operation  throughout  the  whole  country,  it  is  possible 
and  not  premature  to  draw  attention  to  certain  facts  which  our 
summaries  of  the  Statements  of  the  Board  of  Education  were 
designed  to  bring  out.  These  relate  chiefly  to  two  important 
points  in  connection  with  the  constitution  of  Education  Committees, 
namely  (i)  the  proportion  of  municipal  members  appointed,  and 
{2)  the  extent  to  which  women  have  been  included  by  co-optation. 
With  regard  to  (i),  the  summaries  show  that  in  the  administrative 
counties  the  Education  Committees  are  composed  of  the  largest 
proportion  of  municipal  members  or  members  of  the  Local 
Authorities ;  these  members  stand  to  non  -  Councillors  in 
the  ratio  of  seven  to  three.  There  is  thus  a  great 
majority  of  representatives  of  the  Local  Authorities  upon  these 
Education  Committees,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  option  given 
by  Clause  17  (3)  (a)  of  the  Act,  which  entitles  the  County  Councils 
to  determine  whether  the  persons  appointed  by  them  shall  or  shall 

*  Excluding  London  ;  but  the  Isles  of  Scilly  are  taken  as  a  separate  county, 
t  In  aS  cases  the  numbers  of  the  members  of  the  Education  Committees  exceed  those  of  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  themselves. 
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not  be  their  own  members.  Further,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  proportion  of  municipal  members  on  the  Committees  gradually 
decreases  with  the  size  of  the  Authorities,  until,  taking  the  Minor 
Authorities,  the  ratio  of  Councillors  to  non-Councillors  is  found  to 
stand  at  about  eleven  to  nine  respectivel}'. 


With  reference  to  point  (2),  it  would  seem  that  the  proportion  of 
women,  included  by  co-optation  on  the  Education  Committees,  to 
the  total  number  of  members  ranges,  amongst  the  different 
Authorities,  from  one  in  every  17  to  one  in  every  ten.  The  largest 
numbers  of  women  members  are  found  in  the  boroughs  and 
amongst  the  Minor  Authorities  and  the  smallest  numbers  in  the 
counties  and  the  county  boroughs.  In  view  of  the  importance  of 
making  efficient  provision  for  the  education  of  women  and 
girls,  and  of  the  many  and  varied  problems  demanding 
treatment  in  connection  therewith  (particularly  the  question 
of  the  secondary  education  of  girls),  this  sparse  representation 
of  women's  interests  on  the  Education  Committees  cannot 
be  deemed  satisfactory.  The  terms  of  the  Act  regarding 
the  appointment  of  a  minimum  number  of  women  on 
Education  Committees,  as  explained  in  the  Circulars  issued 
early  in  the  past  year  by  the  Board  of  Education,  have  been 
exceeded  by  187  of  the  332  Local  Authorities.  Of  these,  two 
Local  Authorities  have  included  as  many  as  five  women  on  their 
Committees,  three  Authorities  four,  14  Authorities  three,  and  the 
remaining  168  Authorities  only  two  each,  those  19  appointing  the 
larger  numbers  of  women  being  chiefly  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  who  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  education 
of  girls  in  administering  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  ^.g^. : — 
Somerset,  Hampshire,  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
decline  (now  arrested)  in  the  amount  of  the  Residue  of  the  Local 
Taxation  Fund,  the  aggregate  appropriation  by  English  and  Welsh 
County  Councils  for  the  various  forms  of  agricultural  instruction 
has  slightly  increased.  A  sum  of  over  ;^88,ooo  was  devoted  to 
these  purposes  during  the  year  1901-2,  although  the  loss  in  the 
Grant  available  in  the  administrative  counties  was  as  much  as 
;^48,ooo.  We  give  below  a  tabular  summary  of  the  three 
Returns,   published  in  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
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which  were  originally  compiled  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Agricultural  Education  Committee,  and  which,  we  trust,  will 
appear  annually,  if  only  for  purposes  of  reference.  It  is  evident 
from  the  statistics  that  the  schemes  of  agricultural  education 
under  the  County  Councils  are  being  developed  as  a  whole 
through  the  valuable  advisory  and  inspecting  work  undertaken  by 
the  Board  ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  an 
additional  inspector  has  been  appointed. 

Total  Amounts  of  Grants. 

Year:'l889-1900.  1900*1.  1901.2. 

£  £  £ 

Colleges  and  Schools  25,616        34.929        29,982 

Scholarships  and  Exhibitions      8,256  9.330        11,169 

g       ^Horticulture 10,386  9,188        10,790 

3^ 


Si  ^  . 

■38 


Dairying 9,696  8,663  ".430 

Agriculture     5,997  6,284  5,592 

Poultry-keeping 2,563  2,530  3,241 

Farriery,  etc 2,490  2,524  3,184 

Manual  Processes ... .  2,282  3,166  2,784 

Bee-keeping    857  1,339  1,275 

General  and  Miscellaneous..  9,003  9,640  8,765        37        39        37 


No.  of  County  Councils 
making  Grants. 

1899.1900.    1900-1.    1901-2. 

46 

49 

49 

46 

43 

48 

44 

39 

46 

42 

37 

40 

31 

31 

32 

35 

36 

37 

28 

25 

31 

19 

22 

18 

25 

30 

34 

Totals /771I46      ^87,593     /88,2i2 


"A  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  education  in  Scotland 
has  been  prepared  for  your  consideration"  is  the  promise  made 
in  the  King's  Speech.  These  terms  are  sufficient  to  cover 
a  measure  of  much  importance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
upon  its  appearance,  the  actual  provisions  will  not  evoke  such 
opposition  as  was  manifested  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  previous 
Bill  in  1900.  If  only  for  the  proper  reorganisation  of  higher 
education,  the  need  of  legislation  is  most  urgent,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  shown.  In  this  connection,  the  Scottish  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education  recently 
expressed,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Edinburgh  last  month,  their 
opinion  upon  the  general  provisions  which  should  be  embodied  in 
the  Bill.     It  was  urged  as  follows : — 

(i)  That  the  areas  for  the  local  administration  of  technical 
and  secondary  education  should  be  the  several  counties  and 
urban  areas  of  Edinburgh  (with  Leith),  Glasgow  (with  Govan), 
Aberdeen  and  Dundee ; 

(2)  That  the  Local  Authorities  for  the  county  areas  should  be 
the  several  County  Councils,  with  the  addition  of  representatives 
of  burghs  not  represented  on  the  Councils ; 

B 
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(3)  That  the  Local  Authorities  for  the  urban  areas  of  Aberdeen 
and  Dundee  should  be  the  respective  Town  Coimcils ; 

(4)  That  for  higher  educational  purposes  it  is  desirable  that 
Glasgow  should  be  joined  with  Govan,  and  Edinburgh  with 
Leith;  that,  therefore,  special  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
constitution  of  the  Local  Authorities  within  these  two  areas ; 

(5)  That  the  Local  Authorities  should  each  appoint  an 
Education  Committee  for  the  preparation  of  schemes  of  work 
and  for  their  administration,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Authorities  and  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department ; 

(6)  That  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
Education  Committee  should  be  members  of  the  Local  Authority, 
and  the  remainder  additional  members,  those  additional  members 
to  be  persons  possessing  experience  in  connection  with  education, 
especially  secondary  and  technical,  and  to  be  nominated  for 
appointment  by  the  Local  Authority  in  such  manner  and  by  such 
bodies  (Universities,  School  Boards,  Educational  Trusts,  etc.)  as 
may  be  provided  for  in  each  case  by  a  scheme  of  constitution 
prepared  by  the  Local  Authority  and  approved  by  the 
Department ; 

(7)  That  the  Local  Authorities  should  have  power  to  impose  a 
rate  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  work  done  by  the  Education 
Committees. 

3|s  :{<  4:  9|:  ^  n: 

•  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Irish  Local  Authorities 
should  continue  to  unite  in  protesting  against  the  prospect  which, 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  Treasury,  still  seems  to  hang  over 
the  distribution  of  the  Equivalent  Grant  in  Ireland.  In  conformity 
with  the  decided  attitude  taken  up  at  the  Congress  of  Technical 
Instruction  Committees  held  in  September  last  at  Belfast,  a 
special  Conference  of  Local  Authorities  was  convened  at  Dublin 
in  December,  when  very  strong  speeches  were  delivered  by  Mr. 
William  Field,  M.P.,  and  other  leading  educationalists ;  and  an 
influential  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  whose  reply  reference  is  made  later.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  sympathies  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
Department  seem  to  incline  in  this  matter  to  the  side  of  the  Local 
Authorities,  the  efficiency  of  whose  schemes  the  Department  is 
naturally  anxious  to  promote.  Beyond  the  Equivalent  Grant, 
which  has  not  only  been  severely  restricted  to  a  few  thousand 
pounds  by  last  year's  declaration  of  the  Treasury,  but  which  is 
threatened  with  extinction,  the  Department  have  absolutely  no 
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funds  to  dispense  towards  the  building  and  equipment  of  local 
technical  schools — hence,  probably,  their  regulation  that  localities 
may  not  spend  any  money  from  income  on  buildings.  Assistance 
for  these  objects,  however,  is  now  most  essential  to  the  progress  of 
technical  education  in  Ireland. 

at'  «  4:  3|e  sis  * 

We  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  position  which,  in  1897,  faced  our 
English  and  other  Local  Authorities  by  the  withdrawal  of  building 
grants  by  the  old  Science  and  Art  Department.  These  grants 
had  been  available  for  years  ;  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Acts  of  1889  and  1890  until  payments  were  altogether  stopped  in 
1901  a  sum  of  about  ;^76,ooo  was  distributed  to  schools.  During 
a  previous  period  of  27  years  a  total  of  only  ;^24,ooo  was 
distributed.  It  is  true  that  the  same  grants  remained  available  in 
Ireland,  but  no  effective  administrative  machinery  existed  there  until 
1899,  and,  consequently,  the  country  was  not  ready  to  take  proper 
advantage  of  the  grants.  The  position  is  also  made  much  more 
acute  in  the  sister  Isle  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  motive  force 
supplied  by  the  Residue  Grant  is  withheld  from  Local  Authorities 
there,  and  a  limited  rating  power  alone  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
Authorities.  We  trust  that  the  serious  nature  of  the  position  will 
be  fully  grasped  by  the  Government,  so  as  to  induce  the  Treasury 
to  provide  adequate  funds  for  the  important  purposes  of  technical 
education  in  Ireland. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  the  deputation  have  laid  their 
views  before  the  Chief  Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle.  As  on  the 
occasion  when  similar  representations  were  made  about  a  year 
ago,  the  reply  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  M.P.,  was  very 
sympathetic  and  showed  that  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  needs  of 
Ireland  in  the  matter  of  technical  instruction.  Singularly 
enough,  he  referred,  as  we  have  already  done,  to  the  South 
Kensington  building  grants  at  one  time  available  for  science  and 
art  and  technical  schools.  The  figures  he  quoted  as  to  the  total 
contributions  made  from  this  source  fully  corroborate  our  own ; 
but  he  brought  out  also  the  interesting  point  that  only  ;^2,ooo 
of  the  total  sum  had  gone  to  Ireland,  because  of  the  non-existence 
of  the  institutes  to  which  the  money  could  be  allocated. 
Whether  the  Equivalent  Grant,  as  such,  will  remain,  appears  to  be 
doubtful,  but  it  was  made  quite  clear  that  £y,ooo  will  be  available 
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out  of  the  new  Development  Grant.  When,  however,  we  take  Mr* 
Wyndham's  reply  as  a  whole,  we  fail  to  become  possessed  of 
that  optimism  which  would  inspire  the  belief  that  the  Treasury  are 
fully  persuaded  of  their  obligations  to  Ireland  in  the  matter  of 
funds  for  the  ample  development  of  technical  and  secondary 
education  in  that  country. 

S|C  i|»  9|C  S|i  S|C  3|* 

But  during  the  last  few  days  the  distribution  of  the  Equivalent 
Grant  has  been  made  the  subject  of  strenuous  debate  in 
Parliament.  As  a  result,  the  Treasury  have  promised  "to  insert 
"  ;^3,500  in  the  Estimates  for  next  year,  as  before,  on  the  distinct 
**  understanding  that  any  further  or  future  grants  could  not  be 
"  expected  to  be  voted  by  Parliament,  but  ought  to  be  provided 
"  from  funds  available  for  those  purposes  [i,e.y  technical  education] 
"  in  Ireland."  This  is  a  small  concession,  and  shows  that  the 
Equivalent  Grant,  as  such,  may  go,  once  and  for  all  time,  after 
1905.  We  use  the  word  "  may  "  because  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  speech  after  that  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  on  the  24th  February,  seemed  to  incline 
in  the  direction  of  meeting  the  demand  of  the  Irish  members ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  evidence  that  the  Government  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  importance  of  the  claims  of  technical  education  in 
Ireland,  there  is  still  no  actual  guarantee  of  the  permanent  and 
definite  appropriation  of  much-needed  additional  money  for  those 
purposes. 


.1. 


Mr.  F.  C.  Forth,  Principal  of  Belfast  Municipal  Technical 
Institute  and  a  recent  contributor  to  these  columns,  in  delivering 
the  first  presidential  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Principals  of  Irish  Technical  Institutions  at  Newry  in 
December,  struck  some  useful  notes  as  to  the  position  of  technical 
and  secondary  education  in  Ireland.  Prior  to  1899 — the  year 
of  the  passing  of  the  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  Act — 
technical  instruction  was  almost  an  unknown  quantity.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  ridiculously  small  funds  available  for  its 
promotion  when  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  instance,  during  the  year  1896-7,  in  England 
a  sum  of  ;^775,6o8  was  expended,  in  Scotland  ;^48,073,  and  in 
Wales  ;^32,303,  while  in  Ireland  only  ;^4,784  was  spent,  and  that, 
we  would  point  out,  was  entirely  raised  by  rate :   for  later  years 
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the  figures  were  even  more  disproportionate.     Since  the  year  1899, 

remarkable  progress  has  been  made,  as  we  have  been   able  to 

indicate  from  time  to  time.    The  whole  country  is  now  dotted  with 

technical    schools,   and    the    number    of    students  in    registered 

technological  classes  has  been  trebled  (to  2,382);  the  conditions 

previously  prevailing  in   the  intermediate  or  secondary  schools 

have,  in  a  large  degree,  been  remodelled.     An  immense  amount  of 

initial  administration  and  organisation  has  also  been  accomplished 

successfully.     Mr.   Forth    did    not    fail,   however,   to    point    out 

existing  difficulties  and  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  interests  of 

technical  education.     In  the  forefront  of  these  he  placed  the  need 

for  (i)  making  more  practical  the  teaching  in  elementary  schools, 

(2)  giving  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  an  education  of 

a  secondary  grade  and  (3)  providing  on  a  broad  basis  scholarships 

for  deserving   and   capable  students.      As    regards    the    second 

question,  we  understand  that  the  Board  of  National  Education  are 

about  to   put   into  operation  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of 

higher  primary  schools. 

•»  »*•  %**  •,'#  ^V  jif 

^  I*  *(*  ^1*  *ip  ^ 

We  are  pleased  to  enclose  herewith  an  Index  to  the  last  volume 
of  "  The  Record,"  and  we  trust  that  it  will  prove  serviceable  for 
purposes  of  reference.  We  desire  also  to  intimate  to  our  readers  that 
v^re  have  felt  compelled  to  hold  over,  until  the  April  issue,  (r)  our 
observations  upon  the  results  of  the  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  the  Mosely  Commission;  (2)  a  special  article  on  the  Home 
Counties  Nature-Study  Exhibition  and  on  Nature-Study  generally  ; 
and  (3)  the  conclusions  of  the  Special  Sub-Committee  of  the 
London  Technical  Education  Board  on  Technical  Instruction 
for  Women,  which  contains  valuable  suggestions  as  to  domestic 
science  instruction  for  girls  in  day  technical  and  secondary  schools. 
The  Education  Bill  for  Scotland,  promised  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  may  be  in  a  stage  for  treatment  also. 
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IL— THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


PRELIMINARY   PROPOSALS   IN   VARIOUS 

DISTRICTS. 


(a)  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

MEMORANDUM     ON     THE     TRAINING     OF 
PROBATIONERS     AND     PUPIL -TEACHERS.* 

By  Frank  Spooner,  B.A.,  Director  of  Education. 

Introduotion. 

A  pupil- teacher  is  defined  in  the  Elementary  School  Code,  1903^ 
as  "  a  boy  or  girl  engaged  to  serve  in  a  public  elementary  school 
"  during  some  portion  of  the  school  hours  under  the  superintendence 
**  of  the  principal  teacher  on  condition  of  receiving  suitable 
"  instruction."  Usually  this  engagement  commences  at  the  age  of 
15  years  and  is  concluded  in  the  19th  year  of  the  pupil -teacher^ 
Probationers  are  defined  as  "  boys  or  girls  over  13  and  under  16 
"  years  of  age  exempt  from  legal  obligation  to  attend  school,"  and^ 
with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  **  employed  with  the  intention 
"  that  they  shall  subsequently  enter  into  engagements  as  pupil- 
"  teachers  in  the  school.  Probationers  are  not  permitted  to  serve 
"  in  school  during  more  than  half  the  time  that  the  school  is  open, 
"  and  they  must  receive  suitable  instruction  during  the  term  of 
"  their  employment." 

Except  in  places  where  a  Pupil-Teacher  Centre  has  been 
established,  the  instruction  given  to  pupil-teachers  and  probationers 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory, 
since  it  commonly  devolves  upon  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school 
to  give  this  instruction  in  his  or  her  leisure  hours.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  principal  teachers  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  with  the 
extended  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of 
such  instruction.  And  further,  the  pupil -teachers  themselves 
thus  obtain   their  instruction   at  the  beginning  or  end  of  days 

*  Bedfordshire  Education  Committee :  The  Training  of  Probationers  and 
Pupil-Teachers — Memorandum  by  the  Director  of  Education  (Mr.  Frank 
Spooner)  submitted  (through  the  Higher  Education  and  Elementary  Education 
Sub-Committees)  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  held  on  Friday,  October  23rd» 
1903  (slightly  abridged).    (See  Editorial  Notes.) 
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during  which  they  are  already  sufficiently  occupied  with  their 
duties  as  teachers  of  children.  For  these  reasons  alone  it  would 
be  incumbent  upon  Local  Education  Authorities  to  provide  for  the 
better  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  and  probationers  employed  in 
their  schools.  The  matter  is  the  more  urgent  because,  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  new  code  of 
Regulations  as  to  the  Instruction  and  Training  of  Pupil-Teachers. 
These  Regulations  will  come  into  force  in  any  case  not  later  than 
1st  August,  1905,  andj  if  a  Local  Education  Authority  has  its 
preparations  sufficiently  well  advanced,  they  may  be  adopted 
sooner. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  these  new  Regulations  is  that  in  the  future 
candidates  for  the  office  of  pupil-teachers  shall  receive  their 
education  either  at  an  approved  secondary  school  or  in  preparatory 
classes  attached  to  a  Pupil-Teacher  Centre.  Such  scholars  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16,  and  for  those  two  years  may  not 
serv^e  in  any  capacity  in  a  public  elementary  school.  At  the  age  of 
16  (in  rural  schools  15  may  be  substituted  with  the  special  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Education)  the  candidate  may  be  admitted  as 
a  pupil-teacher  for  a  period  of  two  years  (or  in  rural  schools,  with 
the  special  consent  of  the  Board  as  before  mentioned,  for  three 
years).  Whilst  a  pupil -teacher,  he  or  she  must  attend  not  less  than 
100  nor  more  than  200  meetings  annually  in  a  public  elementary 
school  for  training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  the  rest  of  the  time  being 
occupied  in  receiving  instruction  at  a  secondary  school  or  at  a 
Pupil-Teacher  Centre.  Under  these  Regulations  a  pupil-teacher 
will  no  longer  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  minimum 
staff  of  a  school. 

Of  the  alternative  plans  for  educating  probationers  and  pupil- 
teachers,  that  of  making  provision  for  them  in  existing  secondary 
schools  seems  preferable.  If  a  boy  or  girl  enters  a  secondary 
school  immediately  upon  acceptance  as  a  probationer,  there  will 
be  secured  for  him  or  her  at  least  three  or  four  years  of  sound 
general  education,  during  the  first  half  of  the  period  with  no 
interruption  by  attendance  required  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  period  still  a  half  of  every  week  will 
be  available  for  continuing  the  same  general  course  of  studies. 
During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  will  have  the  advantage  of 
mixing  with  school  fellows  intended  for  other  careers,  of  instruction 
from  teachers  of  high  intellectual  attainments  and  of  associations 
which  cannot  fail  to  broaden  his  sympathies  and  extend  his 
intellectual  horizon,  so  that  he  may  presently  enter  the  teaching 
ranks  so  much  the  better  qualified  by  reason  of  the  greater  extent 
of  his  knowledge  and  wider  range  of  his  interests. 
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Meanwhile  the  three  following  questions  require  .  .  careful 
and  immediate  attention     .     .     .  : — 

(i)  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  instruction  which  will  be 
given  to  pupil-teachers  now  employed  in  schools  in  the  county 
during  the  next  year  and  a  half  ? 

(2)  Are  all  the  boys  and  girls  at  present  serving  as  probationers 
in  the  elementary  schools  in  the  county  eligible  for  appointment  in 
due  course  to  the  office  of  pupil-teacher  ?  If  so,  what  steps  shall 
be  taken  during  the  next  year  and  a  half  to  provide  for  their 
education  ? 

(3)  What  method  for  the  training  of  probationers  and  pupil* 
teachers  will  be  necessary  under  the  changed  conditions  ? 

Satarday  Classes  for  Papil-Teaohers. 

In  reply  to  the  first  question  it  is  suggested  that  the  pupil- 
teachers  should  on  and  after  ist  January,  1904,  be  required  to- 
attend  for  instruction  on  Saturdays  in  each  week  at  central  classes 
to  be  held  at  Bedford,  Luton  and  Biggleswade.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  pupil- teachers 
at  present  employed  in  the  county  makes  it  appear  that  these  three 
centres  would  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient,  and  that 
with  hardly  an  exception  all  pupil- teachers  in  the  county  could 
conveniently  reach  one  or  other  of  them.  The  schools  from  which 
the  pupil-teachers  should  attend  at  the  various  Centres  are  as. 
follow  : — 

Bedford    Centre 14  schools  with  27  pupil-teachers. 

Biggleswade    „    7       „  ,,24 

Luton  „    13       „  „     22 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  33  pupil-teachers  who 
propose  to  sit  for  the  King's  Scholarship  in  December  next.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  some  of  these  will  not  pass,  and  will 
desire  to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  their  schools  one  year  more  in 
order  to  sit  for  the  examination  again  in  December,  1904.  I.t  is 
suggested  that  all  who  are  thus  permitted  to  remain  should  also  be 
required  to  attend  the  Saturday  classes  and  be  included  with  those 
preparing  for  the  same  Scholarship  Examination. 

The  hours  of  instruction  should  be  from  9-30  to  12-45  (which 
allows  a  break  of  15  minutes  for  lunch  especially  for  those  who- 
come  from  the  greater  distances)  and  2-15  to  4-15 ;  in  all,  five  hours. 
The  pupil -teachers  should  be  allowed  third-class  railway  fare,  and, 
where  a  teacher's  home  is  more  than  one  mile  distant  from  the 
railway  station  (or  from  the  Centre  itself  if  no  train  service  is 
available)  a  further  allowance  of  threepence  per  mile  one  way,  for 
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the  distance  thus  required  to  be  travelled  by  road,  should  be  made. 
In  addition,  dinner  should  either  be  provided  by  special  contract 
or  an  allowance  for  the  same  should  be  made. 

«s«  »*«  «W  V«  ^*  *^ 

«^  ^^  *«  a^^  i«  ^* 

It  is  estimated  upon  careful  examination  of  all  the  individual 
instances  that,  assuming  the  pupil-teachers  to  attend  their  classes 
during  44  weeks  in  the  year,  the  total  cost  of  the  travelling 
allowances  for  a  year  would  amount  to  £2110,  If  an  allowance 
toward  the  cost  of  dinner  is  admitted  to  be  necessary,  £1  per  anniun 
per  student  would  probably  be  sufficient. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  in  which  pupil-teachers  need  to 
be  instructed : — 

Drawing,  arithmetic,  algebra  and  Euclid,  geography,  history,. 
English  language  and  literature,  English  composition,  elementary 
science,  music,  a  language  other  than  English,  needlework  (girls 
only),  theory  of  teaching. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  deal  as  exhaustively  as  is  necessary 
with  the  whole  of  these  subjects,  with  but  one  day  in  the  week 
available  for  the  purpose  ;  but  by  skilful  management  of  the 
time-table  and  with  some  slight  assistance  from  the  head-teacher 
in  each  of  the  schools  sending  up  pupil-teachers,  the  pupil- teachers 
will  receive  a  far  more  systematic  and  satisfactory  training  than 
hitherto,  and,  given  due  diligence  on  their  own  part,  may  be 
expected  to  acquit  themselves  creditably  at  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination.  It  will  probably  be  wise  not  to  attempt  to  teach 
needlework  at  the  Saturday  classes,  but,  under  the  present 
provisional  arrangement,  to  require  the  local  head-mistress  to  give 
her  pupil-teachers  one  hour's  instruction  per  week  in  that  subject. 
The  pupil-teachers  must  be  divided  into  two  classes  according 
as  they  are  preparing  for  the  King's  Scholarship  in  December,  1904,. 
or  for  the  same  examination  in  December,  1905.  There  will  thus  be 
required  at  least  two,  and  probably  three,  good  teachers  at  each  of 
the  three  Centres.  One  of  these  should  be  appointed  as  principal 
teacher,  and  made  generally  responsible  for  the  classes  at  his 

Centre. 

4,  4.  .1.  ••.  4,  •.<. 

The  total  fees  required  for  the  whole  of  the  teaching  staff  would 
probably  amount  to  from  £2^0  to  ;o^3oo  for  the  year.  The  gross 
cost  would  thus  amount  to  from  £^S^  to  ;f 600.  Against  this  there 
would  be  the  receipts  by  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education 
amoimting  to  about  ^200.  If,  as  is  quite  possible,  the  Bedford 
Elementary  Education  Authority  would  be  willing  to  enter  into 
an  arrangement  whereby  their  pupil-teachers  (about  ten  in  number) 
should  receive  instruction  in  the  same  classes,  a  further  sum  will 
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be  received  from  that  Authority  in  payment  of  their  proportion  of 
the  cost.  The  net  cost  to  the  county  may  thus  reasonably  be 
estimated  not  to  exceed  ;f400  for  the  whole  year.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  present  financial  year,  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  will  be  no  income  during  that  period  by  pupil- teacher  grants, 
the  Committee  would  have  to  provide  for  an  expenditure  of  about 
£150.  As  the  average  income  from  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Duties  is  already  allocated  for  the  present  financial 
year,  it  is  submitted  that  the  Committee  should  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  County  Council  to  exceed  their  estimates  by  the 
amount  in  question. 

If  the  pupil-teachers  are  to  attend  all  day  on  Saturdays  at 
central  classes,  it  will  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  released 
from  attendance  at  their  school  on  two  half-days  in  the  week — if 
possible,  on  the  morning  of  one  day  and  the  afternoon  of  another. 
At  present  each  pupil-teacher  counts  for  20  on  the  staff  of  an 
elementary  school,  but  the  withdrawal  of  the  pupil-teachers  from 
the  school  in  the  manner  suggested  will  not  bring  the  staff  below 
the  minimum  required  by  the  Code,  excepting  in  seven  cases. 
*  .  .  .  The  manner  in  which  the  deficiency  of  staff  in  these 
schools  shall  be  supplied  will  require  the  special  attention  of  the 
local  managers  and  of  the  Elementary  Education  Sub-Committee, 
as  will  also  the  whole  question  of  staffing  in  view  of  the  operation 
of  the  new  Pupil-Teachers'  Regulations. 

Probationers  now  Employed  in  the  Sohools. 

There  are  about  40  probationers  employed  in  elementary  schools 
in  the  county.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  they  should  be 
brought  under  proper  instruction  without  delay.  Here,  again,  the 
secondary  school  is  undoubtedly  the  best  means  to  employ.  But, 
before  any  plan  is  considered,  it  is  necessary  that  these  probationers 
should  be  brought  under  examination  in  order  that  their  educational 
attainments  and  fitness  for  subsequent  appointment  as  pupil- 
teachers  may  be  ascertained.  The  Organising  Secretary  begs 
to  recommend  that  the  Committee  should  require  them  to  attend 
at  Bedford  at  an  early  date  for  examination.  As  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  there  are  boys  and  girls  in  some  of  the  schools 
whose  parents  desire  that  they  shall  submit  themselves  for  ultimate 
appointment  as  pupil-teachers,  it  is  suggested  that  notice  should 
be  given  to  the  local  managers  of  all  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
•county  that  any  such  applicants  may  submit  themselves  for 
examination  at  the  same  time.  Two  sets  of  papers  of  questions 
should  be  prepared — (i)  for  those  under  15  years  of  age  and  (ii)  for 
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those  over  15.  Candidates  should  be  examined  in  the  following 
subjects : — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  and  history  or 
geography.  For  those  under  15  years  of  age  the  standard  should 
be  in  accordance  with  Schedule  V.  of  the  Elementary  School 
Code,  1903,  in  respect  of  candidates  for  a  three  years'  engagement  ; 
for  those  more  than  15  years  of  age,  the  standard  should  be  that 
for  candidates  for  a  two  years'  engagement. 

From  what  appears  in  the  following  section  of  this  Memorandum 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  action  which  the  Committee  may  take 
upon  the  results  reported  to  them  of  this  examination  will  involve 
important  consequences.  Candidates  finally  approved  will,  in  fact, 
be  thus  elected  to  scholarships  of  considerable  value.  It  is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  those  who  successfully  pass  this: 
examination  should  be  required  to  present  themselves  again  for 
re-examination  in  the  early  days  of  November,  1904,  that  the 
Committee  may  thus  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  scholars  are  fit  to 
receive  the  scholarships  which  (assuming  that  the  scheme  suggested 
hereunder  is  approved)  will  then  be  awarded  them. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  submitted  that  it  is  undesirable  to  set  up 
any  temporary  form  of  instruction  for  probationers,  but  that  their 
respective  principal  teachers  should  be  required  until  November, 
1904,  to  direct  and  supervise  their  studies  in  accordance  with 
instructions  which  will  be  submitted  later  on  to  the  Committee 
for  their  approval. 

It  is  desirable  in  this  connection  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  at  present  no  fewer  than  107  monitresses  employed 
in  schools  in  the  county,  and  that  64  of  these  are  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  16  years.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
Committee  should  take  steps  at  once  to  ascertain  the  fitness  of 
these  girls  for  the  position  they  occupy,  and  generally  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  question  of  this  monitorial  system.  It  is,  therefore,, 
recommended  that  all  those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16  should 
be  required  to  sit  at  the  first  of  the  two  probationers'  examinations, 
above  suggested,  and  to  take  the  papers  for  those  under  15  years. 

How  can  Pupil-Teaohers  best  be  Trained  in  Future  ?  -' 

To  answer  this  question  is  to  suggest  an  entirely  new  scheme 
which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  Regulations  of 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Training  of  Pupil-Teachers. 
Compliance  with  those  demands  will  be  equivalent  to  providing 

•  The  suggestions  contained  in  this  Section  form  a  part  of  the  scheme  for 
the  provision  of  higher  education  which  is  dealt  with  as  a  whole  in  the  Review 
Section  on  pp.  125-36. 
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probationers    and    pupil-teachers    with    a    secondary    education 

from  the  age  of  14  to  18  years,  specialising  the  same  to  a  certain 

extent   during   the   last  two  years.     In  future,  probationers  and 

pupil-teachers  will   really   be  boys  and   girls  to  whom    county 

scholarships   of  a  special  kind   have   been   awarded.     Adequate 

provision  for  the  training  of  these  teachers  involves  the  erection 

of  a  system   which   may  at   first  appear   elaborate    and   costly, 

•especially  when  compared  with  the  old  pupil-teacher  system  which  "it 

will  displace.     But  the  Director  of  Education  submits  the  following 

•only  after   long  and    anxious  consideration   of  the   problem — a 

particularly  difficult  one  to   solve  in   respect   of    county  areas  ; 

he  has  some  confidence  in  the  belief  that   his  scheme  will  bear 

•close  examination  as  offering  a  satisfactory  method  of  solution. 

.    It  is  necessary   first  to  observe  that,   excluding   Bedford   and 

Luton,  there  are  at  present  92  pupil-teachers  and  40  probationers 

in  the  coimty.      This  is  probably  a  larger  number  than  would  be 

found  were  it  not  often  the  case  in  the  past  that  these  teachers  have 

been  employed  because  of  their  cheapness,  and,  too  often,  with 

very  little  regard  for  their  special  fitness  for  the  career  of  a  teacher. 

(i.)  It   is   submitted  that  the  total  number  of  probationers   and 

pupil-teachers  which  the   County   Education  Committee  should 

admit  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme  should  not  be  more  than  60 

at  any  one  time,     (ii.)  The  Committee  should  resolve  that  all  boys 

and    girls    benefitting    under    this    scheme    shall    receive     their 

education  at  some  secondary  schools  recognised  and  approved  by 

the  Committee,     (iii.)  The  Committee  is  required  to  provide  the 

•education  free  of  cost  to  the  scholar,  and  it  is  submitted  that,  in 

lieu   of  the  wages  paid  under  the  old  pupil-teacher  system,    a 

maintenance  allowance  must  be  made. 

Outline  of  Scheme. — The  first  scholars  under  this  scheme 
•should  enter  upon  their  term  of  scholarship  on  ist  January,  1905, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  award  should  be  the  following  : — 

(i)  Fifteen  county  pupil-teacher  scholarships  shall  be  awarded 
annually  upon  the  results  of  an  examination  to  be  held  early  in 
November  in  each  year. 

(2)  The  scholarships  shall  be  open  to  boys  and  girls,  and  shall 
be  awarded  in  such  proportion  in  each  year  as  the  Committee 
rshall  determine  upon  their  consideration  of  the  report  on  the 
examination. 

(3)  Candidates  must  be  14  years  of  age  at  any  date  falling 
within  the  year  in  which  they  present  themselves  for  examination, 
and  their  parents  or  guardians  must  have  been  resident  within  the 
county  (excluding  Bedford  and  Luton)  for  not  less  than  the  two 
years  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  examination. 
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(4)  A  boy  or  girl  already  holding  a  minor  county  scholarship  in 
a  recognised  secondary  school  may,  subject  to  the  foregoing 
conditions,  compete  for  these  scholarships,  but,  if  elected,  shall 
relinquish  the  scholarship  he  or  she  then  holds  in  order  to  take  up 
the  scholarship  newly  gained. 

(5)  In  awarding  the  scholarships  the  Committee  will  give  the 
preference,  other  things  being  equal,  to  those  boys  or  girls  who 
have  entered  any  recognised  secondary  school  at  or  before  the  age 
of  twelve. 

(6)  The  scholarship  shall,  in  the  first  case,  be  tenable  for  two 
years,  and  shall  be  renewable  for  two  further  years  only  upon  a 
satisfactory  report  as  to  diligence,  progress  and  good  conduct. 

(7)  The  scholarships  shall  provide  instruction  free  of  cost, 
residence  and  maintenance  at  Bedford  during  the  school  terms, 
and  an  allowance  of  £i  during  each  of  the  first  two  years  and  of 
£$  during  each  of  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

(8)  The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  the  first  instance  and 
renewed  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  subject  to  the  medical 
certificate  required  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

If  this  scheme  is  adopted  and  is  brought  into  operation  on  ist 
January,  1905,  there  will  be  scholars  as  follows  ready  to  be  taken 
up  on  that  date  : — 

(i)  The  pupil- teachers  now  under  engagement  and  preparing  for 
the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  December,  1905  ; 

(2)  The  pupil-teachers  now  under  engagement  or  who  may  be 
engaged  during  the  next  twelve  months,  and  who  will  be 
preparing  for  the  King's  Scholarship,  December,  1906. 

(3)  The  probationers  now  under  engagement,  and  who,  subject 
to  report  upon  the  examinations  recommended  in  Section  II. 
of  this  Memorandum,  will  enter  upon  their  engagement  as 
pupil- teachers  as  from  ist  August,  1905. 

(4)  The  probationers  who  successfully  compete  in  November, 
1904,  for  the  first  scholarships  offered  under  this  scheme. 

In  the  case  of  those  belonging  to  Classes  i,  2  or  3  here 
mentioned  y  some  form  of  supplementary  agreement  would  have  to 
be  made  as  ist  August,  1905,  approaches,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  brought  within  the  provisions  of  this  scheme. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  new  Regulations  require  that  a 
pupil-teacher  shall  be  definitely  allocated  to  a  particular  elementary 
school  for  the  purposes  of  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Under 
the  scheme  now  proposed,  whether  this  be  necessary  or  not,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  County  Authority  can  allocate  their  pupil- 
teachers  for  this  purpose  only  to  schools  within  the  vicinity  of  the 
selected  secondary  schools. 
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Conolasion. 

Throughout  this  Memorandum  pupil-teachers  in  the  employment 
of  the  Education  Committees  for  the  boroughs  of  Bedford  and 
Luton  have  not  been  specially  considered.  Their  education — 
being  a  form  of  secondary  education — must,  however,  be  considered 
as  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  the  County  Education  Committee, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  possible  to  co-operate 
with  both  those  Authorities,  so  that  provision  for  their  pupil- 
teachers  may  be  included  in  a  comprehensive  scheme. 

(b)  MANCHESTER  AND  DISTRICT.'' 
Oeneral  GonsideratioiiB. 

The  Education  Committees  throughout  the  country  have  no 
more  difficult  task,  nor  one  more  exigent,  than  that  of  providing  the 
means  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  efficiently-trained  teachers 
for  the  elementary  schools. 

The  number  of  pupil-teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  for  the 
last  twelve  years  shows  practically  no  signs  of  increase,  and,  if 
measured  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  in  average 
attendance,  shows  an  actual  decline.  In  1890,  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  was  31,162,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  in  average  attendance  was  3,717,917 — or,  one  pupil-teacher 
for  every  119  scholars.  In  1902,  the  numbers  were  respectively 
31,826  and  4,890,237,  or  one  pupil-teacher  for  every  150  scholars. 
The  number  of  male  pupil-teachers,  moreover,  shows  an  actual 
decrease,  viz.,  from  7,695  in  1890  to  5,633  in  1902. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  hard  conditions  of  the  life 
of  the  pupil-teacher,  the  small  remuneration  offered  and  the 
uncertain  outlook  in  the  future  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  poor 
and  ineffective  supply. 

In  Manchester,  in  consequence  of  the  better  provision  for 
training,  the  conditions  have  been  somewhat  more  favourable  with 
respect  to  the  supply  of  candidates,  though  even  here  the  number 
of  male  candidates  as  compared  with  female  candidates  offering 
themselves  has  been  disappointingly  small. 

The  much  more  favourable  conditions  as  to  salary  which  the 
Education  Committees  are  everywhere  offering  will  undoubtedly 

•  Manchester  Education  Committee :  Report  upon  measures  necessary  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  efficiently-trained  teachers  for  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  city  of  Manchester  and  the  surrounding  area.  Signed  by  E.  C. 
Maclure,  D.D.,  Chairman,  Sub-Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers^ 
9th  December,  1903.     (See  Editorial  Notes). 
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have  the  effect  of  stimulating  the  desire  to  take  up  the  profession 
of  elementary  school  teacher,  especially  amongst  girls  of  a  better 
social  position — a  result  which  cannot  but  be  of  a  highly 
beneficial  and  desirable  character.  Much  may  be  hoped  from 
the  effect  of  the  new  Regulations  for  the  Instruction  and 
Training  of  Pupil-Teachers  issued  in  the  present  year,  which 
Regulations  had  already  been,  anticipated  by  this  Committee, 
and  provision  made  for  bringing  them  into  effect  early  in  the 
ensuing  year. 

Under  these  Regulations,  candidates  and  probationers  in  the 
service,  or  entering  into  the  service,  of  the  Committee  will  be 
required  to  attend  for  the  whole  period  of  their  probation — that  is, 
up  to  the  age  of  i6  years — in  a  secondary  school.  At  the  age  of  i6 
they  will,  if  selected,  be  apprenticed  as  pupil-teachers  for  two  years 
and  attend  half  their  time  at  the  Pupil-Teachers'  College  to  pursue 
their  studies  and  the  remaining  half  in  the  schools  to  which  they 
are  attached  with  a  view  to  practical  training  as  teachers.  The 
ultimate  object  of  their  training  in  the  College  is  to  prepare 
them  for  either  a  King's  Scholarship  Examination  in  professional 
subjects  or  for  the  Matriculation  subjects  in  the  University,  or 
for  both. 

The  admitted  necessity  of  securing  better  material  for  the 
profession  of  elementary  school  teacher  makes  it  obviously  most 
important  that  the  candidates  from  the  very  first  be  most  carefully 
selected,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  condition  and  of 
mental  capacity,  and  that  during  the  two  years  of  their  probation 
their  progress  be  carefully  observed  with  a  view  to  test  their  final 
fitness  for  apprenticeship  as  pupil-teachers. 

Having  regard  to  the  desirability  of  a  generous  and  liberal 
preparatory  training  for  pupil- teachers  up  to  the  age  of  i8 — the 
close  of  their  apprenticeship — ^it  is  important,  in  addition  to  such 
desiderata  as  drawing,  penmanship,  needlework  (in  the  case  of  girls) 
and  singing,  that  the  course  of  instruction  and  training  should  be 
concerned  with  the  subjects  of  the  Matriculation  Examination  of 
the  University,  which  might  thus  be  regarded  as  a  leaving 
examination. 

In  considering  the  action  that  should  be  taken  by  Manchester  in 
connection  with  the  pressing  necessity  of  providing  further  training 
college  accommodation  for  elementary  school  teachers,  it  has  been 
thought  best  that  the  whole  question  of  the  supply  of  such  teachers 
should  be  dealt  with  in  any  proposals  to  be  laid  before  the  City 
Council,  and  accordingly  this  report  deals  with  the  whole  of  the 
period  of  training  necessary  to  be  provided  in  order  to  keep  up  an 
adequate  supply  of  properly-qualified  teachers. 
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Outline  of  Scheme  for  Papil-Teaoheps  in  Manohestep. 

By  way  of  introduction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
Manchester  City  Council  have  already  approved  of — 

(i)  The  immediate  application  in  the  city  of  the  new 
"  Regulations  for  the  Instruction  and  Training  of  Pupil-Teachers  " 
drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Education,  by  which  in  Manchester  no 
additional  pupil -teachers  will  be  engaged  who  have  not  reached  the 
age  of  1 6  years  on  or  before  the  ist  of  August  in  each  year ; 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  number  of  bursaries,  to  be  awarded 
on  examination,  to  aid  in  the  secondary  education  of  selected  boys 
and  girls  under  the  age  of  16  years  desirous  of  becoming  pupil- 
teachers  ; 

(3)  The  extension  of  the  Central  Municipal  School  and  the 
temporary  use  of  the  present  Stretford  Road  Pupil-Teachers' 
Centre  for  candidates  already  in  the  employment  of  the  Education 
Committee,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  accommodation  for 
candidates  intending  to  become  pupil-teachers  ; 

(4)  The  erection  of  a  Pupil-Teachers'  College  on  the  Chorlton 
Street  site,  and,  pending  its  provision,  the  use  of  the  premises  in 
Princess  Street  for  the  purposes  of  such  a  college — the  requisite 
alterations  are  now  about  to  be  carried  out  at  Princess  Street 
(formerly  the  Technical  School),  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  31st 
of  March  next  the  instruction  of  the  pupil- teachers  will  be  fiilly 
reorganised. 

Looking  to  the  arrangements  which  must  be  made  by  the 
Education  Committee  for  keeping  up  the  local  supply  of  pupil- 
teachers  (from  which  in  time  must  come  the  great  bulk  of  the 
certificated  teachers  required  for  the  municipal  and  non- provided 
public  elementary  schools  of  the  city),  it  is  most  desirable  that 
measures  should  immediately  be  taken  to  make  provision  for  securing 
an  automatic  supply  of  properly- trained  certificated  teachers  for 
the  public  elementary  schools. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  public  announcement  be 
at  once  made  of  the  intention  of  the  Committee  in  the  month  of 
March  next  to  offer  300  bursaries  for  boys  and  girls  of  the  age  of 
14  years  who,  at  the  age  of  16  or  thereabouts,  will  be  willing  to 
become  candidates  for  engagement  as  pupil-teachers.  The 
bursaries,  being  established  to  aid  in  the  general  education  of  such 
candidates,  will  be  tenable  in  secondary  or  other  day  schools 
approved  by  the  Committee,  and  will  be  of  the  following  value  : — 
80  bursaries  for  boys  aged  i^,..£i^f  and  aged  i5...;^2o  per  annum. 

220  „  girls     „        ...iTio,  n         '"£^5  »» 

The  bursaries  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  a  public 
examination  to  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Education 
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Committee,  the  subjects  and  scope  of  which  will  be  duly  announced. 
The  conditions  for  the  bursaries  are  set  forth  in  the  Appendix, 
p.  36. 

In  the  month  of  May  in  each  year  an  examination  of  the 
candidates  will  be  held.  This  examination  will  be  conducted 
by  the  Education  Committee,  and,  subject  to  their  approval, 
candidates  about  to  complete  their  courses  of  instruction 
as  bursary-holders,  together  with  other  approved  candidates, 
will  sit  at  this  examination.  The  selected  candidates  shall  from 
the  ist  of  August  following  be  engaged  as  pupil-teachers  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  According  to  the  present  scale  of  the 
Education  Committee,  these  pupil-teachers  would  receive  the 
following  salaries : — 

J^y^ ^^5  ist  year    ^27  los.  2nd  year  |         ^^^^^^ 

Gurls ......  £is        „  ;f  18  „     f 

At  the  time  appointed  by  the  Education  Committee,  all  pupil- 
teachers  in  their  employ  shall  proceed  to  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination  or  such  other  examination  as  may,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Committee,  be  taken  in  substitution  therefore. 

All  Government  Grants  earned  on  behalf  of  probationers  (i.e,, 
bursary-holders)  or  on  behalf  of  pupil-teachers  shall,  on  such 
conditions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  Education  Committee,  be  paid 
over  to  the  managers  of  the  schools  or  centres  attended  by  such 
probationers  or  pupil -teachers,  and  shall  be  applied  in  aid  of  the 
cost  of  their  instruction,  etc. 

Training  College  Accommodation  for  the  District. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  accommodation  in 
the  existing  training  colleges  is  entirely  inadequate  to  provide  for 
those  who  are  well  up  in  the  King's  Scholarship  lists,  whilst  there 
are  others  equally  well  placed  who  find  themselves  under  present 
conditions,  and  by  reason  of  straightened  means  and  other 
circumstances,  debarred  from  entering  them. 

Whilst  there  are  in  England  and  Wales  14  denominational 
residential  colleges  for  men  and  25  for  women,  there  are  only  two 
undenonntinational  colleges  for  men  and  six  for  women.  The 
number  of  day  training  colleges  is  twelve  for  men  and  women,  four 
for  men  only  and  three  for  women  only,  whilst  15  of  the  residential 
colleges  also  admit  to  a  small  extent  women  day  students.  In 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  there  is  one  denominational  residential 
-college  foi  men  and  two  for  women,  and  one  undenominational 
Tesidential  college  for  women,  together  with  two  day  training 
-colleges  for  men  and  women,  one  of  each  of  which  is 
attached      respectively     to     the      Universities     of     Manchester 
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and  Liverpool.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no 
denominational  or  undenominational  residential  college  for 
men  in  the  county  of  Lancashire,  and  that  the  undenomi- 
national one  for  women  is  situate  in  Liverpool.  Neither 
of  the  day  training  departments  belonging  to  the  Universities  have 
any  hostels  attached  to  them.  In  England  and  Wales  there  are 
at  present  65  training  colleges  which  supply  annually  about  2,800 
teachers,  who  have  on  the  average  been  trained  for  rather  more 
than  two  years. 

According  to  the  last  Government  Report  on  Training  Colleges, 
it  is  calculated  that  an  annual  supply  of  4,730  trained  teachers  is 
required  on  the  basis  of  the  present  population,  and  that  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  population  a  still  further  largely 
increased  supply,  estimated  at  1,000,  must  be  provided. 

It  is  clear  that  there  does  not  exist  in  either  or  both  of  the 
counties  Palatine  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  means  of  training  of 
teachers,  and  that  the  need  is  pressing.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
area  which  it  would  appear  convenient  to  serve,  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  map  annexed  (prepared  in  connection  with  the 
proceedings  before  the  Privy  Council  for  the  constitution  of  the 
University  of  Manchester),  which  shows  that  within  a  twelve-mile 
radius  of  the  Manchester  Exchange  there  is  a  population  of 
2,000,000.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  convenient  and  homogeneous 
area,  and  very  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  undenominational 
residential  colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers,  in  addition  to  the 
provision  now  available  in  the  day  training  department  of  the 
Owens  College,  in  which  the  present  limit  of  accommodation  is  for 
100  men  and  for  100  women  on  a  threes-years'  course. 

Upon  the  assumption  that  Manchester  and  the  district  before- 
named,  with  any  other  contiguous  area  that  may  be  found 
convenient,  take  their  share  of  national  responsibility  for  the 
training  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  estimated,  upon 
the  basis  of  a  child  elementary  school  population  of  400,000  residing 
within  the  area,  there  will  need  annually  a  supply  of  upwards  of 
300  trained  men  and  women  teachers  over  and  above  the  existing 
sources  of  supply  within  the  area,  the  number  of  trained  teachers 
required  being  increased  with  the  increase  of  area  and  population. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  all  the  teachers  accepted  for  service 
under  the  Committee  shall  have  passed  through  an  approved 
training  college,  either  residential  or  attached  to  a  university  ;  and 
with  a  view  to  the  demand  thus  created,  it  is  suggested  that 
provision  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  in  conveniently- 
situated  rented  buildings  for  two  undenominational  residential 
colleges,  one  for  women  and  another  for  men.   Even  if  such  houses 
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had  to  be  extended  to  afford  additional  dormitory  and  class- 
room accommodation,  this  course  would  in  the  first  instance  be 
preferable  to  embarking  on  the  immediate  erection  of  college 
buildings.  Time  would  undoubtedly  be  saved,  and  there  would  be 
the  additional  advantage  of  the  Authorities  obtaining  further 
experience  before  any  serious  capital  expenditure  was  incurred. 
It  is  desirable  that  these  colleges  should  be  established  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  City,  County,  and  County  Borough  Authorities 
within  the  district. 

The  main  purpose  of  such  colleges  would  be  to  provide  a  training 
over  two  years  in  the  subjects  of  the  certificate  course  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  trained  teachers.  The  number  of  candidates 
who  are  prepared  or  qualified  for,  or  for  ^vhom  it  is  convenient  to 
take  a  graduate  course  in  a  day  training  college,  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  comparatively  small.  Under  present  conditions,  the 
requirements  of  the  double  course — namely,  for  graduation  and  for 
the  certificate  course,  which  must  be  taken  simultaneously  where  a 
degree  is  desired — are  very  severe,  ranging  from  30  to  40  hours  per 
week,  and  being  a  considerable  increase  upon  the  college  lectures 
and  class  work  required  from  the  ordinary  graduate.  Arrangements 
could,  however,  be  readily  made  in  the  case  of  the  certificate 
students  who  have  completed  their  two  years'  course  in  the  first 
class  to  count  such  courses  as  one  year  towards  the  three  years* 
graduate  course,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  complete  their  university 
studies  for  the  degree  in  two  additional  years. 

The  provision  of  an  undenominational  hostel  for  the  present  day- 
training  men  and  wom^n  students  of  the  Owens  College  is  desirable. 
Provision  for  hostels  is  already  projected  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  for  their  students,  and  it  is  proposed  to  use  for  the 
purpose  St.  Bede's  College  as  a  hostel  for  men  and  the  Loreto  and 
Bignor  Street  Convents  for  women.  It  is  intended  also  to  provide, 
in  connection  with  Owens  College,  a  hostel  for  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  would  appear  from  the  last  official  return  that  the  expenditure 
for  the  training  of  teachers  in  residential  colleges  and  in  day 
training  colleges,  apart  from  buildings,  has  been,  within  a 
comparatively  small  amount,  met  by  the  Government  grant  and 
the  students'  entrance  fees. 

Farther  ProYision  for  Assistant-Teaohera  in  Manchester. 

No  scheme  for  securing  an  increased  number  of  certificated 
teachers  would  be  complete  without  due  consideration  of  the 
undoubted  claims  of  the  uncertificated  assistant-teachers  already  in 
the  employ  of  the  Manchester  Education  Committee,  numbering^ 
97  men  and  961  women — total,  1,058  (including  174  "  Article  68** 
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teachers).  The  majority  are  "  Article  50  "  teachers,  who,  having 
passed  the  Scholarship  Examination,  are  recognised  as  assistant- 
teachers  under  the  provision  of  the  Code.  These  have  been 
unable  from  various  causes,  such  as  domestic  circumstances  or  the 
lack  of  training  college  accommodation,  to  benefit  by  college 
training.  To  obtain  their  certificates  they  must  resort  to  private 
study  under  onerous  conditions. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  assistant-teachers,  including  the 
"  Article  68  "  teachers,  it  is  suggested  that  in  connection  with  the 
Pupil-Teachers'  College  about  to  be  erected,  suitable  provision 
should  be  made  for  day  certificate  classes  at  which  these  assistant - 
teachers  might  receive,  say,  half-time  instruction.  An  arrangement 
might  well  be  made-  under  which  these  teachers  should  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  making  an  entirely  voluntary  arrangement  with  the 
Committee,  namely,  to  teach  half-time  in  the  schools  and  to  devote 
the  other  half  to  attendance  at  the  proposed  certificate  classes. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  for  acting  teachers  is  already  in  force 
under  the  London  School  Board,  which  is  described  in  the  following 
extract  from  the  Government  Report  on  the  Training  Colleges : — 

**  They  adopted  the  idea  of  student  teacherships,  an  extension 
**  of  the  system  already  applied  to  their  pupil -teachers.  A  number 
**  of  students  eligible  for  admission  into  training  colleges,  but  who 
"  cannot  proceed  thither,  are  selected  for  appointment  as  assistants. 
"  They  serve  half-time  in  school,  and  half-time  attend  training 
"  classes.  The  men  are  paid  £^^  per  annum,  and  the  women 
**  ;f  30.  The  course  is  for  three  years,  and  they  receive  free 
"  instruction  in  all  subjects  of  instruction  for  the  certificate, 
"  and,  more  important  still,  their  practical  training  is  carefully 
"  attended  to.  They  work  in  school  under  competent 
"  head-teachers,  who  report  upon  them,  and  every  week  two  of  them 
"  are  chosen  to  prepare  and  give  lessons  before  the  other  students 
"  and  the  superintendent,  which  are  followed  by  criticism.  This 
"  is  a  good  plan.  It  gives  teachers  who  are  unable  to  enter  college 
"  systematic  instruction  and  some  relief  from  the  drudgery  of 
"  school  work  while  going  on  with  their  studies.  As  a  half-way 
"  house,  intermediate  between  training  and  no  training,  it  deserves 
"  consideration." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  scheme  necessitates  a  reduction  in  the 
salaries  of  the  assistants  who  avail  themselves  of  the  provision,  whilst 
it  entails  some  additional  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
in  the  provision  of  the  means  of  instruction.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  plan  would  afford  an  invaluable  means  for 
enabling  the  uncertificated  assistant-teachers  to  secure  certificates 
under  more  favourable  conditions,  and  thus  materially  improve 
their  position. 
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Should  there  be  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  neighbouring^ 
Education  Authorities  to  afford  their  uncertificated  assistant - 
teachers  similar  privileges,  there  could  be  no  reason  why  the 
Manchester  Education  Committee  should  not,  to  the  extent  of  the 
accommodation  available,  be  willing  to  admit  teachers  coming  from 
such  districts. 

Conclusion. 

The  Education  Committee  have  attempted  in  this  report  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  training  required  for  the  profession  of  elementary 
school  teacher,  and  desire  their  representatives  to  bring  the 
foregoing  suggestions  before  the  adjourned  Conference  on  the 
training  of  teachers  to  be  held  early  next  year. 

APPENDIX. 
Conditions  for  the  Award  of  Bursaries* 

(i)  Each  candidate  must  produce  evidence  of  character  and  of 
physical  fitness — the  latter  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee's 
medical  officer — and  must  pass  the  Committee's  examination. 

(2)  On  the  award  of  the  bursaries,  which  will  run  from  the  ist 
of  July,  the  parents  or  guardians  will  be  required  to  enter  into  a 
written  guarantee  that  the  whole  of  these  conditions  on  their  part 
shall  be  observed,  and  that  in  default  they  will  refund  to  the 
Education  Committee  all  moneys  paid  in  respect  of  such  bursary. 

(3)  That  the  bursary-holders  shall  during  at  least  two  years 
attend  regularly  a  secondary  or  other  day  school  approved  by  the 
Committee,  and  shall  half-yearly,  or  more  frequently  if  required 
by  the  Committee,  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  diligence, 
good  conduct  and  proper  progress  in  their  studies. 

(4)  That  on  the  completion  of  the  term  covered  by  the  bursary 
the  holder  shall,  if  required  by  the  Education  Committee, 
proceed  to  an  engagement  as  pupil-teacher  for  the  full  term 
prescribed  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

(5)  The  Education  Committee  reserve  the  right  to  determine  the 
duration  of  any  bursary  at  any  time,  and  also  the  right  to  select  as 
pupil-teachers  only  those  of  the  bursary-holders  who  are  able  to 
pass  an  examination  conducted  by  the  Committee  for  entrance 
upon  apprenticeship  as  pupil-teachers  and  who  fulfil  any  other 
requirements  as  to  fitness  prescribed  by  the  Committee. 

(6)  The  amount  of  the  bursaries  will  be  paid  to  the  parent 
or  legally  qualified  guardian  by  quarterly  instalments  due  on 
the  30th  September,  31st  December,  31st  March  and  30th  June 
during  the  years  of  tenure. 
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(0)  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

MEMORANDUM  ON  THE  TEACHING  AND  TRAINING 

OF  PUPIL-TEACHERS.* 
By  Graham  Balfour,  M.A.,  Director  of  Education. 

Intpodaotion. 

The  main  requirements  of  the  Regulations  for  Pupil- Teachers 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  July,  1903,  stated  in  general 
terms  and  apart  from  minor  qualifications,  are  that  in  the  near 
future  no  children,  other  than  regular  pupil-teachers,  shall  he 
employed  in  public  elementary  day  schools  ;  that  all  pupil-teachers 
shall  have  been  educated  until  the  age  of  16  (or  15  in  rural 
districts)  in  a  secondary  school  or  some  equivalent ;  that  every 
pupil-teacher  shall  serve  for  half-time  only,  and  for  two  years,  and 
shall,  during  that  period,  be  trained  in  a  Pupil-Teacher  Centre. 
(See  Appendix,  pp.  45-6.) 

It  is  essential  in  treating  this  question  to  discriminate  clearly 
between  two  distinct  classes — (i)  What  I  have  here  called 
pupil-teacher  candidates,  that  is,  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of  16, 
possibly,  but  not  necessarily,  holding  special  county  scholarships, 
and  in  any  case  attending  secondary  schools,  or  some  equivalent ; 
^2)  pupil -teachers  proper ,  all  aged  16  (in  rural  districts  15) 
and  upwards,  who  have  attended  secondary  schools  or  some 
equivalent. 

If  these  Regulations  are  to  be  carried  out,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
•consider : — (i)  for  how  many  pupil-teachers  in  this  county 
educational  provision  must  be  made ;  (2)  how  much  additional 
accommodation  must  be  provided — (a)  in  secondary  schools,  {b)  in 
Pupil-Teacher  Centres ;  (3)  what  will  this  cost  ? 

Number  of  Pupil-Teaoheps  to  be  Provided  Fop. 

This  may  be  estimated  in  two  ways : — (a)  from  the  number  of 
pupil-teachers  at  present  employed  in  the  administrative  county, 
as  modified  by  the  new  Regulations  as  to  half-time,  and  considered 
with  regard  to  the  present  annual  output  of  pupil-teachers  who 
have  served  their  Articles ;  (b)  from  the  number  of  pupil-teachers 
required  to  make  good  the  annual  wastage  in  the  ranks  of  the 
teachers  in  the  county. 

*  Staffordshire  Edacation  Committee :  Director's  Memorandum  on  the 
Teaching  and  Training  Accommodation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  new 
Itegulations  for  Pupil-Teachers,  1903,  and  the  probable  cost  to  the  county,  23rd 
December,  1903  (slightly  abridged).     (See  Editorial  Notes.) 
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{a)  The  number  of  pupil- teachers,  probationers,  etc.,  employed 
in  the  administrative  county  ...  in  October,  1903,  as 
ascertained  from  returns  made  to  this  Office,  was  1,727  (295  males 
and  1,432  females).  1,114  of  these  were  indentured  pupil-teachers, 
most  of  whom  were  being  trained  for  three  years.  They  are 
divided  as  follow : — first  year,  277 ;  second  year,  356  ;  third  or  last 
year,  481  =  1,114.  (The  number  of  the  third  year  may  perhaps 
partly  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  pupil-teachers  by 
arrangement  defer  their  examination  till  the  fourth  year,  but  the 
figures  277  show  that  unfortunately  there  is  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  recently  apprenticed,  v/hich  this  Committee  will  have  to  do 
its  best  to  remedy.)  However,  an  average  of  the  three  years  may 
be  fairly  taken  as  the  final  output,  370. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  a  certain  wastage,  and 
we  shall  .  .  be  within  reasonable  bounds  if  we  ask  for  450  each 
year  from  the  secondary  schools,  thus  assuming  that  there  will  be 
a  wastage  of  about  nine  per  cent,  per  annum  in  the  course  of  two 
years. 

Note. — For  present  purposes  we  are  not  considering  the  question 
of  staffing  the  schools.  If  the  remainder  of  the  1,114  pupil-teachers 
are  not  employed  in  the  schools,  and  the  engagement  of  any  of  the 
613  probationers,  etc.,  is  forbidden  in  the  future  by  the  Regulations^ 
their  places  will  have  to  be  filled  with  older  assistant-teachers  at  a 
heavy  expense  to  the  county.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether 
such  older  teachers  can  for  some  time  to  come  be  obtained  at  all. 

It  is  possible  that  formerly  for  the  sake  of  economy  there  was  a 
needlessly  large  number  of  pupil-teachers  in  Staffordshire,  and 
more  especially  of  probationers  and  monitors,  although  the  last 
named  are  not  permanently  reckoned  on  the  staff.  It  is  also 
possible  that  many  of  these  pass  into  the  service  of  other  counties 
and  county  boroughs.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  arrangement  will 
be  finally  satisfactory  which  does  not  compel  every  Education 
Authority  in  England  to  provide  for  the  training  of  a  number 
of  pupil-teachers  proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

(b)  The  number  of  teachers,  certificated  and  assistant  (including 
Articles  50,  51  and  68),  in  the  administrative  county  at  the  present 
moment  is  as  follows : — 

Certificated.  Assistant*  (Uncertificated). 

Men    707         242         =  949         _ 

Women i,iii         i>835         =        2,946 

Total 3,895 
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The  annual  wastage  is  extremely  difficult  to  calculate.  Among 
certificated  teachers  the  best  authority  puts  it  as  a  little  over  three 
per  cent,  for  the  men,  and  a  little  over  five  per  cent,  for  the 
women.  It  is  undoubtedly  greater  among  the  women  than  among 
the  men,  among  the  uncertificated  than  among  the  certificated,  and 
during  the  first  few  years  of  service  than  later.  If  we  take  it 
among  male  assistants  at  seven  per  cent.,  and  among  females  at  15. 
per  cent.,  we  shall  be  making  a  conjecture  which  appears  on  all 
other  grounds  to  be  most  reasonable  and  at  the  same  time  almost 
exactly  coincides  with  our  previous  result.  The  net  result  on  this 
reckoning  would  be  that  some  40  new  masters  and  334  new 
mistresses  would  be  required  each  year=  374  in  all.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  a  number  of  assistant-teachers- 
approach  the  profession  by  other  avenues,  and  some  of  them  have 
had  no  training. 

Conclusion. — Let  us  assume,  then,  that  370  pupil-teachers- 
should  be  promoted  each  year  at  the  end  of  their  two  years* 
training  and  450  taken  in.  In  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  at 
present  prevailing  among  assistant-teachers  ...  85  per 
cent,  should  be  girls  (Cd.  1,763,  p.  32);  but  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  to  try  and  obtain  25  per  cent,  of  boys.  In  that 
case,  about  no  boys  and  340  girls  would  be  required  from  the 
secondary  schools,  1.^.,  450.  There  would  thus  be  450  pupil- 
teachers  beginning  the  ist  year  +410  second  year,  and  gradually 
dwindling,  say,  850  pupil-teachers  in  all  working  half-time  in 
elementary  schools,  and  spending  the  other  half  of  their  time  in 
being  trained  at  Pupil-Teacher  Centres. 


Aooommodation  Required. 

Accommodation  Already  Existing  :  Supply  of  Pupils  now 
Leaving  Secondary  Schools. — In  May,  1903,  the  pupils  in 
the  secondary  schools  of  Staffordshire,  together  with  the 
Staffordshire  pupils  attending  the  secondary  schools  just  outside 
the  county,  numbered  2,946 — 1,729  boys  and  1,217  girls.  Assume 
that  the  average  school  life  in  the  schools  is  four  years  (which  is 
under  the  mark  if  pupil-teachers  are  not  to  leave  till  16),  there 
would  be  432  boys  and  304  girls  leaving  these  schools  each  year. 

Assume  that  one  boy  in  ten  becomes  a  pupil-teacher  and  one 
girl  in  five  (which  is  far  beyond  the  mark),  we  should  have  43. 
boys  and  60  girls,  i.e.f  we  should  still  want  347  children.  We 
could  not  possibly  afford  more  than  200  intending  teaching 
candidate  scholarships  a  year  (of  which  there  would  be  a  wastage 
of  at  least  ten  per  cent  per  year)  and  then  should  still  want  185 
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children  more  from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  school.  [It  must  be 
remembered  that  most  parents  who  intended  from  the  beginning  to 
make  their  children  elementary  teachers  would  send  them  in  for 
pupil  teaching  county  scholarships.]  How  could  the  additional 
185  children  (46  boys  and  139  girls)  be  obtained  ?  Calculating  on 
getting  one  boy  in  ten  and  one  girl  in  five  from  a  school,  and  that 
we  require  one  boy  to  three  girls,  we  should  need  460  more  boys 
leaving  school  each  year,  i.e.,  an  additional  male  secondary  school 
population  of  1,840  staying  there  four  years,  and  695  girls  each 
year,  or  2,780  girls  in  all,  4,620  more  children  at  secondary  schools 
in  all.  This  would  considerably  more  than  double  the  existing 
secondary  school  population. 

Additional  Accommodation  Needed: — (a)  in  secondary 
schools  for  4,620  children  (in  addition  to  2,946),  if  we  are  to 
provide  the  percentage  of  pupil-teachers  estimated  above ;  {b) 
in  Pupil-Teacher  Centres  for  850  pupil-teachers. 

(a)  Besides  the  existing  secondary  schools,  of  which  there  are 
some  14  in  the  county  suitable  for  boys  and  eight  for  girls,  and 
some  16  for  boys  and  13  for  girls  outside  the  administrative 
county,  but  just  on  its  borders'-'  there  are  several  places  where 
it  is  highly  desirable  to  provide  secondary  schools  in  order  to  be 
within  reach  of  considerable  sections  of  the  population,  viz., 
{{)  for  both  boys  and  girls — Bilston,  Brierley  Hill,  Burslem, 
Cannock,  Smethwick,  Tipton  ;  (ii)  for  girls  only — Handsworth, 
Rugeley,  Stoke,  Tamworth,  Uttoxeter. 

Eleven  schools,  with  additions  to  those  already  existing,  ought 
easily  to  be  able  to  accommodate  the  additional  4,600  children. 
Co-operation  with  neighbouring  Authorities  might  in  some  cases 
be  advisable,  but  would  not  very  materially  lessen  the  cost. 

(b)  Pupil-Teacher  Centres  to  teach  850  pupil-teachers. 

The  only  Day  Pupil-Teachers'  Centres  at  present  existing  in  the 
county,  or  available  for  its  use,  are  the  following,  with  the  number 
of  pupil- teachers,  male  and  female,  based  on  the  number  at  present 
attending  from  elementary  schools  in  the  administrative  county : — 
the  Potteries  (Hanley),  118;  Stoke,  38  ;  Burton,  4;  Handsworth, 
32  ;  Longton,  37 ;  Smethwick,  55  ;  Willenhall,  24 ;  Wolverhampton, 
45  ;  totals,  86  male,  267  female. 

To  these  there  would  require  to  be  added  the  list  of  probable 
Centres  already  suggested  by  the  Sub -Committee  (the  numbers 
approximate  very   roughly  to   the  numbers  of  pupil-teachers  in 

*  The  lists  of  names  of  these  schools  are  published  as  Appendices  A  and  B  to 
the  Memorandum. 
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neighbouring  schools  who  might  be  able  to  attend) : — viz.,  twelve, 
with  120  male  and  360  female  pupil- teachers  approximately. 

[In  the  notes  to  the  Board  of  Education  Circular  494  .  .  .. 
Mixed  Centres  are,  however,  discouraged.] 

The  Cost. 

What  the  cost  of  this  would  be  is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Expenditure — It  would  fall  under  the  following  heads: — (i) 
scholarships;    (2)   annual  maintenance  of  secondary  schools;  (3) 
annual  maintenance  of  Pupil-Teacher  Centres ;   (4)  repayment  of 
interest  and  principal  on  building  (a)  of  secondary  schools,  (b)  of 
Pupil-Teacher  Centres. 

(i)  Two  hundred  scholarships,  at  ;^i5  a  year,  tenable  for  three 
years,  given  yearly,  ;^9,ooo. 

The  value  of  the  scholarships  should  be  estimated  to  include  at 
any  rate  the  following  items  : — 

(a)  School  Fees. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  actual  fee  should 
be  paid  by  the  county  in  each  case,  and  thus  vary  from  about  £j\. 
to  about  j^is  (for  a  limited  number),  or  whether  a  fee  of  £8  should 
be  allowed,  except  in  cases  where  the  actual  fee  falls  substantially 
below  that  amount,  as  at  present  in  some  higher  grade  and 
technical  schools.  In  the  latter  case  the  best  boys*  schools,  such  as 
Wolverhampton  and  Newcastle  High  Schools,  to  which  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  future  pupil- teachers  should  go,  would  be  practically 
shut  out,  except  in  the  case  of  comparatively  well-to-do  families. 

(b)  Grant  for  books  ;  {c)  railway  fares ;  {d)  maintenance — actual! 
cost  of  lunch. 

(2)  Entirely  depends  on  what  fees  could  be  charged  at  the  new 
secondary  schools. 

The  actual  cost  of  education  at  the  secondary  schools  in 
Staflfordshire,  as  shown  by  our  returns,  works  out  at  about  ;^io  for 
a  girl  and  ;^i2  for  a  boy,  without  counting  payment  of  interest,  etc. 
The  salaries  of  secondary  teachers  are,  however,  at  present 
distinctly  inadequate,  and  will  quite  certainly  rise  immediately. 
We  must,  therefore,  reckon  the  cost  at  £1  more  per  head,  viz.^ 
£1^  for  boys  and  £11  for  girls.  If  these  sums  could  be  charged, 
and  the  full  additional  supply  of  pupils  obtained,  there  would  only 
be  an  occasional  deficiency  to  make  good  and  the  loans  to  be 
repaid.  But,  if,  as  appears  from  the  Regulations,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  secondary  school  accommodation  sufficient  to  educate  boys 
and  girls  enough  to  fill  the  ranks  of  pupil- teachers,  then,  at  present 
the  school  population  is  short,  as  we  have  seen,  by  4,600,  and  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  they  could  be  induced  to  come  in  at 
this  price. 
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If  £6  were  cliarged  for  boys  and  £^  for  girls  the  annual  loss  to 
be  made  good  by  the  county  would  be  1,150  boys  at  a  loss  of  £'j 
apiece,  «.^.,  ;^8,o5o ;  3,450  girls  at  a  loss  of  £6  apiece,  ;f  20,700 ; 
total,  28,750. 

But  before  any  such  scheme  could  be  suggested,  the  question  of 
•competition  with  existing  schools  must  be  considered  with  the 
utmost  thoroughness  and  deliberation. 

(3)  The  Pupil-Teacher  Centres  would  require  at  the  rate  of  £6 
a    head    for    each    half-time    pupil-teacher — 850    pupil-teachers, 

;f5,IOO. 

(4)  (a)  Building  required  for  eleven  schools  (existing  laboratories, 
etc.,  being  utilised),  say,  ;^5,ooo  apiece — ^^55,000 :  interest  at  three 
per  cent.,  subsequently  decreasing  (annually),  ;^i,65o;  repayment 
in  30  years  (annually),  ;^i,833  ;  total,  ;^3,483. 

(4)  (6)  Building  required  for  twelve  Pupil-Teacher  Centres 
'(existing  buildings  being  duly  utilised),  say,  ;^i,500  apiece — 
j^i 8,000:  annual  interest  at  three  per  cent.,  subsequently  decreasing, 
;^540 ;  repayment  in  30  years  (annually),  ;^6oo ;  total,  ;f  1,140. 
Grand  total  cost,  ;^47,473. 

Note. — It  is  not  easy  as  yet  to  say  how  many  pupils  should 
be  assigned  to  existing  schools,  nor  what  the  cost  of  the  necessary 
additions  would  be.  The  average  cost  of  building  and  equipping 
•secondary  day  schools,  including  laboratories,  varies  from  about 
;^25  to  ;^35  per  pupil,  the  latter  figure  being  necessary  if  the  new 
"building  regulations  for  secondary  schools  issued  by  the  Board 
•of  Education  are  to  be  carried  out. 

Income. — Against  this  must  be  set  Government  grants. 

Under  the  new  Regulations  the  Local  Authorities  will  be  paid 
the  miserably  inadequate  sum  of  £1  per  annum  for  each  pupil- 
^teacher  attending  a  Centre. 

Seven  hundred  and  eighty  pupil-teachers  completing  their  first 
-and  second  years  respectively,  ;^2,340. 

Pupils  attending  secondary  schools  will  earn  not  less  than  £1, 
In  the  case  of  schools  already  existing,  this  grant  would  probably, 
.as  at  present,  be  appropriated  to  the  school. 

In  the  case  of  new  schools  established  by  this  Committee 
the  grant  would  be  applicable  in  reduction  of  the  loss  on  each 
pupil — say,  3,600  (for  very  many  would  not  earn  the  grant),  at 
most,  ;^7,20o.         Total  cost,  ;^9,540. 

Net  Annual  Cost. — The  net  annual  cost  might  thus  be 
•estimated  at  somewhere  about  ;^38,ooo,  but,  of  course,  there  would 
be  the  risk  of  considerable  additional  loss. 

Summary  of  the  Funds  at  the  Disposal  of  the  Committee 
FOR  Higher  Education. — The  higher  education  fund  is  supplied 
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from  two  sources — {a)  the  Customs  and  Excise  Grant  (**  whiskey  *' 
money),  averaging  about  ;^i  7,000  a  year ;  {b)  a  rate  not  exceeding 
twopence  in  the  pound,  under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  which 
would,  if  fully  levied,  bring  in  about  ;^3 1,000  a  year. 

The  "  whiskey"  money,  however,  is  at  present  fully  appropriated, 
and,  even  if  the  amount  of  ordinary  county  scholarships  were 
reduced,  the  total  expenditure  under  this  head  is  less  than  ;^3,ooo 
a  year.  Furthermore,  we  have  for  the  current  session  undertaken, 
and  shall  obviously  in  future  be  compelled  to  undertake,  a  large 
portion  of  the  expenses  of  evening  schools,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  ^4,000  or  ;^5,ooo  a  year.  The  institutes  throughout  the 
county  are  justly  crying  out  for  increased  grants.  The  need  for 
training  of  teachers  in  general,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  is 
very  great,  and  the  establishment  of  a  very  considerable  subsidy 
to  a  training  college  for  the  county  is  a  step  that  would  at  once 
be  urged  upon  us  by  any  educational  adviser  whom  we  might 
consult. 

Thus,  the  annual  grant — **  whiskey  '*  money— is  all  or  nearly  all 
allotted.  Out  of  the  twopenny  rate  we  shall  have  only  some 
;f 2 7,000  at  our  disposal  when  the  evening  schools  are  paid  for. 
(This  year  we  are  meeting  them  out  of  a  balance  due  chiefly  to  an 
accelerated  payment  of  the  **  whiskey  "  money.)  If  this  ^"27,000 
were  wholly  absorbed  by  the  scheme  .  .  outlined,  we  should  have 
a  deficit  of  ;^i  1,000  to  meet  before  we  could  spend  a  halfpenny  on 
other  projects  of  equal  or  of  even  greater  importance. 

Who  should  Pay  for  the  Schools  ? 

The  total  cost  of  the  scheme  to  the  county  at  large  might, 
however,  be  decreased  to  the  extent  of  some  ;^4,5oo  a  year  by  the 
above  consideration. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  the  initial  cost  of 
building  schools  and  Pupil-Teachers*  Centres  upon  the  remoter  rural 
districts,  which  would  not  be  able  to  send  pupils  or  pupil -teachers 
to  them,  or  at  most  would  send  only  a  few  from  their  outskirts,  or 
.  to  those  urban  districts  which  have  already  incurred  the  expense  of 
erecting  suitable  buildings  for  themselves.  Probably  75  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  would  have  to  be  charged  to  the  districts  actually  served, 
as  is  the  case  with  elementary  schools.  In  cases  where  appropriate 
buildings  have  already  been  erected,  these  would,  without  need  of 
further  expenditure,  be  used  by  the  district  that  had  paid  for  them. 
A  proportionate-  contribution  might  be  levied  from  such  adjacent 
districts  as  had  pupil-teachers  or  children  attending  these  Centres 
or  schools  and  had  not  paid  any  of  the  initial  cost. 
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Control  of  Schooli  and  Centres. 

This  would  probably  be  del^ated  to  some  extent  to  local 
committees,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  sufficient  central  control 
should  be  retained  to  secure  a  fairly  uniform  standard  of  aim  and  of 
efficiency.  The  appointment  of  the  head -teacher,  whether  master 
or  mistress,  should  be  retained  absolutely  by  the  Education 
Committee. 

Staff  and  Payment  of  Secondary  Teachers. 

As  many  other  authorities  will  soon  be  starting  new  schools,  it 
will  obviously  be  difficult  at  first  to  secure  adequate  secondary 
teachers,  but  their  appointment  should  probably  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  each  head-master  or  mistress.  One  thing  is  quite  certain ; 
it  is  not  the  least  use  for  this  Committee  to  enter  on  the  expense 
here  suggested  unless  sufficient  money  is  spent  upon  the  teaching 
staff.  The  salaries  at  present  given  to  assistant-teachers  in  the 
secondary  schools  in  Staffordshire  are  much  too  low,  and  unless  a 
fair  proportional  wage  can  be  offered  to  teachers  who  have  incurred 
the  expense  of  a  good  secondary  and  university  education  and 
desire  to  remain  in  the  positions  they  are  offered,  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  any  real  improvement  either  in  secondary  schools  or  in 
elementary  teachers. 

General   ConsiderationB. 

.     .     .     The  foregoing  report  is  based  upon  three  hypotheses  : — 

(i)  That  one  boy  in  ten  and  one  girl  in  five  among  the  ordinary 

present  and  future  secondary  school  populations,  apart  from  the 

special    county    pupil-teacher  candidate  scholars,    will   hereafter 

become  pupil-teachers ; 

(2)  That  the  amount  of  such  ordinary  secondary  school 
population  can  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  addition  of  suitable 
schools  and  increased  accommodation  in  those  already  existing  ; 

(3)  That  these  schools,  new  and  old,  can  be  kept  sufficiently  full 
to  be  run  at  no  greater  loss  than  I  have  suggested. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  any  of  these  conditions  are  likely  to  be 
met  to  anything  like  the  full  extent  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
estimates  of  wastage  of  teachers,  scholars  and  pupil-teachers  and 
of  the  cost  of  building  and  maintenance,  I  believe,  moreover,  to  be 
on  the  whole  understated. 

Conclusion. 

The  whole  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  ...  a  splendid 
attempt  to  deal  with  a  question  which  has  never  yet  been  really 
faced  in  England — ^the  proper  education  and  training  of  teachers 
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for  elementary  schools.  If  it  were  financially  practicable,  the 
scheme  as  proposed  would  go  far  to  provide  such  training  up  to 
the  date  of  the  entry  of  the  fully-qualified  pupil-teacher  into  the 
training  college.  It  would,  moveover,  greatly  widen  the  area  from 
which  elementary  teachers  are  drawn,  and  widen  it  in  the  right 
direction,  for  it  would  tend  to  draw  more  upon  the  professional  and 
the  better-educated  classes,  whose  children  go  as  a  rule  to 
secondary  schools. 

As  matters  stand  .  .  .  the  financial  burden  on  the  county  is 
too  great,  but  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  a  way  out  will  be  found 
not  by  any  weakening  of  the  new  Regulations  but  by  a 
greatly-increased  grant  from  the  Treasury. 

The  resolution  passed  by  this  Education  Committee,  on 
December  19th,  goes  immediately  to  the  point,  stating  that  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  with  the  preparation  of  pupils  who  will  enter 
the  teaching  profession  and  with  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers 
unless  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  expense  be  met  by  grants 
from  the  Treasury,  and  that  no  satisfactory  solution  will  be  arrived 
at  unless  it  be  rendered  obligatory  by  Statute  for  each  Authority 
for  Higher  Education  to  provide,  either  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  neighbouring  Authorities,  for  the  training  of  a  number  of 
pupil-teachers  proportionate  to  the  number  of  children  on  the 
books  of  the  elementary  schools  within  its  area. 

Unless  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  as  in  the  case  of  training 
colleges,  be  thus  granted  by  the  Treasury  ...  it  is 
inexpedient  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  scheme  as  a  whole  in  this 
county,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  Some  three  or  four  new 
Centres  and  schools  and  a  greatly  reduced  number  of  special 
scholarships  will  then  be  all  that  it  is  advisable  immediately  to 
undertake.  If  it  be  asked  how  we  can  abstain  from  carrying 
into  effect  the  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education  .  .  . 
most  of  the  other  authorities  will  be  driven  to  take  a  similar 
course,  unless  suitable  financial  relief  be  afforded.  If  a  Government 
grant  of  ;^28,ooo  a  year  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  cost  were  made, 
...  it  would  be  the  manifest  duty  of  the  county  to  find  the 
remainder. 

*  *  *  5f:  *  * 

APPENDIX. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  give  a  conspectus  showing  the  ages  and 
dates  at  which  the  various  changes  effected  by  the  new 
Regulations  for  pupil-teachers  will  come  into  force. 
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Scheme    of    Education    Proposed    for    Pupil-Teachers    by 

THE    New    Regulations. 

A^.  Tbey  will  be  educated  in  Whole  or  Half*Tlmc 

Until  they  reach  14...  Secondary  \ 

Higher  Elementary  ^s^^^i3      Whole-time. 

or 
Elementary 

From   14  until  i6...  Secondary    schools     (with    or 

without   Pupil-Teachers* 

Centre  attached)    Ditto. 

or 
Preparatory  classes  at  Pupil - 

Teachers*  Centre Ditto. 

From    16  until   18...  Pupil-Teachers*  Centre Half-time* 

1904.  Calendar  of  Successive  ChaniJes  la  Regulations  for  Pupil  Teacdiers. 

On  January  ist. — Admission     of     pupil- teachers     on     present 

conditions  (which  will  endure  until  August 
1st,  1905). 

On   August    I  St. — Admission   of    pupil- teachers   not    under   16 

(15  in  rural  districts)  on  terms  of  1904-5 
Code.  After  this  date  no  more  probationers 
will  be  admitted. 

1908. 

On  and 

after  August  ist. — Admission  of  pupil-teachers  not    under    16 

(15  in  rural  districts)  for  one  or  two  years 
only  (three  in  rural  districts). 

All  probationers  to  be  discontinued. 

No  pupil- teachers  to  serve  in  public 
elementary  schools  more  than  half-time. 
They  will  be  required  to  receive  half-time 
instruction  in  Pupil -Teachers'  Centre  (or 
alternative  proposals). 

After  this  date  no  evening  class 
instruction  will  be  reckoned  for  instruction 
of  pupil-teachers,  except  with  special 
sanction  of  Board  of  Education. 
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III.— LOCAL  INQUIRIES  RESPECTING 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


(A)   SHROPSHIRE. 


PRELIMINARY  REPORT  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  H.  Pendlebury,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  Secretary  for  Higher 
Education  to  the  County  Council  of  Salop. 

The  DifBculties  of  an  Inquiry. 

The  existing  provision  for  secondary  instruction  in  England  has 
hitherto  been  furnished  chiefly  by  (a)  endowed  grammar  schools, 
{b)  by  proprietary  schools  established  by  religious  bodies  or  public 
companies,  (c)  by  private  enterprise.  An  inquiry  instituted  by  the 
Education  Department  in  1898  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
number  of  pupils  in  public  and  private  secondary  and  other  schools 
in  England,  not  being  public  elementary  or  technical  schools, 
resulted  in  a  report  to  Parliament  which  was  very  significant  of  the 
varied  and  incoherent  character  of  the  provision  made  for 
secondary  education.     The  Report  says  : — 

"  As  there  is  no  general  system  of  inspection  applying  to  all  the 
schools  alike,  it  is  not  possible  with  any  approach  of  accuracy 
to  classify  the  whole  number  of  schools,  private  and  public,  into 
grades  of  educational  service.  Nor  is  there  in  existence  any  list  or 
register  of  these  schools  which  pretends  to  be  exhaustive.  The 
whole  subject  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  has  never  been  brought 
within  the  scope  of  comprehensive  statistical  inquiry." 

These  remarks  indicate  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
met  with  in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry,  the  results  of  which 
appear  in  the  following  pages  : — 

The  Definition  of  a  Secondary  School. 

At  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  it  is  difficult  to  accurately  define 
a  secondary  school  and  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  separating 
truly  secondary   schools    from    others   having    much    the    same 
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age  limit  which  are  little  less  than  alternative  to  the  public 
elementary  schools,  and  at  which  the  pupils  complete  the 
education  they  receive  without  proceeding  afterwards  to  a  higher 
school. 

It  might  be  perhaps  considered  sufficient  to  take  all  schools 
which  are  not  public  elementary  schools  as  being  secondary  schools 
and  to  count  the  pupils  in  them  who  are  over  twelve  as  receiving 
a  secondary  education,  and  those  pupils  who  are  under  twelve  as 
receiving  an  elementary  education,  though  they  are  in  secondary 
schools.  There  is  the  difficulty  to  be  met,  however,  that  there 
exist  several  preparatory  schools,  whose  pupils  are  being  prepared 
for  the  greater  public  schools,  where  the  education  is  of  the 
secondary  type,  though  the  pupils  are  under  twelve.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  pupils  in  the  latter  schools  have  been  counted  as  receiving 
secondary  education  in  spite  of  their  age,  and  in  the  case  of  other 
schools  the  age  limit  for  secondary  education  has  been  considered 
to  be  twelve  and  over. 


Numbers  of  Pupils  in  Seoondary  Sohools. 

General  Estimates  and  Comparisons. — When  the  number  of 
pupils  receiving  secondary  education  has  been  more  or  less 
satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  next  point  to  be  considered  is  whether 
the  educational  needs  of  any  area  are  being  satisfactorily  met. 
To  discover  this  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  the  average 
number  of  children  requiring  secondary  education.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  must  vary  with  the  character  of  the  districts  and  the 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  estimates  formed  are  most  varied  and  conflicting. 
This  fact  is  shown  by  the  following  list  which  gives  the  estimates* 
formed  by  the  authorities  named  (in  units  per  i,ooo  of  the 
population  : — Dr.  Farr  (Schools  Inquiry  Commission  Report,  1867) 
— boys,  1 2*55  ;  Mr.  Richmond  (Schools  Inquiry  Commission 
Report,  1867) — boys,  12-28  ;  The  Commissioners — in  towns,  boys, 
16,  in  country  districts,  boys,  10 ;  Sir  Henry  Longley — boys,  9-3, 
girls,  5-4;  Dr.  Fitch — boys,  7-5,  girls,  5*5;  average,  boys,  11  "2, 
girls,  5-45. 

The  actual  number  of  boys  and  girls  (per  1,000  of  the  population) 
receiving  secondary  education  in  England,  however,  falls  short 
of  the  average  calculated  above.      The  report  of  the  Educational 

*  Most  of  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  report  upon  Secondary  Schools  in 
Staffordshire  by  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  M.A.,  published  in  "  The  Record," 
October,  1903,  pp.  507-10. 
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Departmental  Commission  of  1898  states  that  in  the  whole 
country  the  number  of  boys  receiving  secondary  education  is  5'4 
per  1,000  of  the  population  and  of  girls  4*5  per  1,000. 

The  following  are  the  numbers  of  children  per  1,000  of  the 
population  at  present  under  secondary  instruction  in  the  localities 
named*: — London  (Lewisham) — boys,  9*45,  girls,  io-o8,  total, 
i9'53 '»  London  (Shoreditch) — ^boys,  3-4,  girls,  2*8,  total,  62 ; 
Rochdale — boys,  25,  girls,  4,  total,  6*5  ;  Bury — boys,  4,  girls,  4 ; 
total,  8  ;  Bolton — boys,  3,  girls,  3,  total,  6 ;  Oldham — boys,  i, 
girls,  I,  total,  2 ;  Wigan — boys,  45,  girls,  3-5,  total,  8;  Ashton — 
boys,  3,  girls,  2,  total,  5;  Staffordshire — boys,  1*97,  girls,  i'38, 
total,  3-35 ;  Cambridgeshire — boys,  2*9,  girls,  2-5,  total,  5-4 ; 
Hunts — boys,  3 ;  Norfolk — boys  and  girls,  total,  3. 

Though  not  expressly  stated,  many  of  the  above  numbers 
represent,  no  doubt,  only  the  children  attending  endowed  schools. 

The  Position  in  Shropshire. — By  comparison  with  the 
averages  of  the  number  of  children  who  ought  to  receive  secondary 
education  and  also  with  those  who  are  actually  receiving  such 
education,  it  is  possible  to  form  some  rough  idea  of  the  state  of 
secondary  education  in  Shropshire,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
result  is  not  satisfactory.  It  appears  that  in  many  instances  the 
demand  has  not  merely  to  be  supplied  but  to  a  certain  extent  to  be 
created.  The  very  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Local 
Education  Authority  render  it  not  unlikely  that  a  long  time  must 
elapse  before  the  work  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  schools  other  than 
elementary,  according  to  the  returns  obtained,  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


Boys, 

Under  12. 

12-16. 

Over  16. 

Total. 

Grammar  schools  , 

...     io6 

...        309 

60 

...     475 

Non-endowed  schools    . 

...        176 

...        417 

■•        73 

...     666 

At  girls' schools  

..       237 

...           38 

•  •  • 

••.     275 

519 

...        764 

•••        133 

...  1,416 

Girls. 

587 

...        612 

...        153 

...  1,352 

Boys  and  girls  together 

..  1,106 

..   1,376 

...       286 

...  2,768 

The  totals  of  all  ages  give  an  average  of  5*9  boys  per  1,000  and 
5*6  girls  per  1,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  attending 
secondary  schools.  When,  however,  it  is  considered  that  a  large 
number  of  the  pupils  enumerated  above  come  from  outside  the 

- —  -  .1 

*  See  footnote  on  p.  50. 
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county,  and  when  the  age  qualification  is  taken  into  account, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  numbers  above  obtained  must  be  materially 
reduced. 

Taking  these  points  into  consideration,  the  following  numbers  are 
arrived  at  (per  i,ooo) : — Shropshire  boys,  2*69;  Shropshire  girls^ 
3-18 ;    total,  5-87.     This  total   falls  far   short   of  the    theoretical 
number,  i6'65  per  1,000,  and  also  below  the  average  actual  number, 
9*9  per  1,000,  obtained  from  a  survey  of  the  whole  of  England. 

Inquiries  were  addressed  to  all  the  secondary  schools  lying  on 
the  borders  of  Shropshire,  but  in  other  counties,  with  the  object  of 
discovering  how  many  Shropshire  children  are  attending  such 
schools.  From  the  results  obtained  it  was  found  that  34  boys 
and  six  girls  so  attend.  Shropshire  boys  form  4-7  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  in  these  schools,  and  the  girls  form  2*47  per  cent,  of 
those  attending. 

The  Condition  of  Boys'  Schools. 

There  are  in  the  county  ten  endowed  grammar  schools,  one  of 
which,  the  Shrewsbury  School,  being  a  non-local  great  public 
school,  has  not  been  included  in  the  returns  considered  in  this 
report. 

Of  the  nine  endowed  gramm  ar  schools  under  consideration,  four 
— Bridgnorth,  Cleobury  Mortimer,  Wem  and  Whitchurch — are 
working  under  the  Scheme  B  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  are 
regularly  inspected  by  the  South  Kensington  Authorities  and  are 
in  receipt  of  grants  from  the  Board.  In  order  to  bring  the  other 
grammar  schools  into  a  satisfactory  state  of  efficiency,  pressure 
should  be  put  upon  them  to  induce  them  to  place  themselves  under 
the  Board.  Before  this  can  be  done,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  see  that  they  are  provided  with  laboratory  accommodation  for 
the  study  of  chemistry  and  physics.  The  present  accommodation 
is  inadequate  in  most  cases  and  the  equipment  is  poor. 

There  are  altogether  475  boys  under  instruction  in  the  nine 
endowed  schools.  The  largest  number  is  at  Bridgnorth  (83)  and 
the  smallest  (6)  at  Market  Drayton.  Of  the  475  pupils,  106  are 
under  twelve,  309  are  between  twelve  and  16,  and  60  are  over  16. 
The  proportion  of  day  boys  to  boarders  is  about  three  to  one,  and 
the  proportion  of  Shropshire  boys  to  those  whose  parents  live 
outside  the  county  is  about  two  to  one.  Of  the  previous  education 
of  the  pupils,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  467  per  cent,  have  come 
from  elementary  schools.  About  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils  pass  on  to  some  university  or  college  of  university  rank» 
The   total   number  of  boys'  schools  having  no  pupils  over  16  is 
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eight,  giving   a   percentage  of  36*3.     In  the  whole  country    the- 
percentage  is  28*2. 

Of  the  non-endowed  boys*  schools  in  the  county,  returns  have 
been  obtained  from  14  institutions,  one  of  which  is  a  proprietary 
school  of  a  denominational  character  (EUesmere  College)  and  ranks 
with  the  best  of  the  grammar  schools  in  the  efficiency  and  character 
of  the  education  given  (see  illustrations  on  pp.  48  and  58).  The 
same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  pne  of  the  private 
schools  (Wellington  College),  which,  for  purposes  of  comparison,, 
is  placed  in  a  class  by  itself  and  cannot  in  justice  be  massed  with. 
the  other  private  schools.  There  remain  then  twelve  private 
schools  in  the  county  to  be  considered.  Of  these,  four  are: 
preparatory  schools  charging  high  fees  and  aiming  at  fitting  their 
pupils  for  the  larger  public  schools  in  the  country.  Eight  other 
schools  are  giving  secondary  education  of  a  less  ambitious  character. 

Curricula. — The  following  figures  show  the  percentages  of 
boys  studying  different  subjects  and  afford  a  comparison  of  the^ 
different  classes  of  schools  (Wellington  and  EUesmere  Colleges  are 
considered  with  the  endowed  schools) : — 

Grammar  Schools,  Etc. — (i.)  Latin,  55*6  ;  (ii.)  Greek,  8*37  ;  (iii.)' 
French,  86 ;  (iv.)  German,  197  ;  (v.)  chemistry,  477  ;  (vi.). 
practical  chemistry,  377  ;  (vii.)  physics,  42-5  ;  (viii.)  practical 
physics,  29-9  ;  (ix.)  agriculture,  11*3  ;  (x.),  mathematics,  73. 

Private  Schools. — (a)  Public  Preparatory : — (i.)  93  ;  (ii.)  22  ;  (iii.) 
93'2  ;  (iv.  to  ix.),  o ;  (x.)  56-2.     (b)  Other  Private  Schools  : — (i.)- 
41  ;  (ii.)   I  ;    (iii.)  90-5  ;    (iv.)  o  ;    (v.)  21-5  ;    (vi.)  5  ;    (vii.)   3-5  :. 
(viii.)  o  ;  (ix.)  1-5  ;  (x.)  79-5. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  French  is  one  of  the  most 
favoured   subjects,  whilst   Greek   and  German  are  little  studied. 
Science,  as  might  be  expected,  is  little  taught  in  the  private  schools.- 
Mathematics,  other  than  arithmetic,  seems  to  meet  with  a  fair 
share  of  attention. 

Teaching  Staff. — The  following  Table  gives  the  qualifications^ 
of  the  teaching  staff: — 

Grammar  Schools,  Private  Schools. 

Etc.  (a)  Preparatory  (6)  Other. 

Public. 

Graduates 33         11         4 

Matriculated     ...  8         —         5 

JTX.  XV«\.^a  h3*        ....■•.•.  ^  ...••«  ^^"^  <■■...  "^^ 

i\m  XV.  V.^.  **»       .•...•«..  X  ......  ^^^  ...••.  ^^"^ 

Certificated  7         i         2 

Others   13         9         6 
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In  the  grammar  schools  (Ellesmere  and  Wellington  Colleges 
being  included)  the  graduates  form  51 '5  per  cent.,  in  the  private 
preparatory  schools  52*4  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  private  schools 
:2i'2  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  whole  country  is  45*2  per  cent., 
■according  to  the  Secondary  Schools  Commission  returns. 

The  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  in  the  grammar  schools  is 
•one  to  twelve,  in  the  private  preparatory  one  to  6'6,  and  in  the  other 
private  schools  one  to  13*5.  The  average  proportion  for  the  whole 
country,  according  to  the  same  report,  is  one  to  13.  From  the 
results  obtained  from  the  Salop  returns  the  average  is  one  teacher 
to  io'7  pupils,  so  that  the  Salop  schools  are  not  understaffed  as 
■a  rule. 

Classification  of  Pupils. — The  next  Table  gives  a  summary 
of  the  ages  of  the  pupils  under  instruction  in  the  nine  endowed 
; grammar  schools  (boys'),  distinguishing  those  whose  parents  live 
within  the  county  from  those  outside. 


Pupils  from 
the  county 


under     12 90  Pupils  from /under  12  16 

between  12-16  194  outside   the  J  between  12-16  115 

over  16 39  county (over  16 21 

323  •  152 


Total 475 

These  figures  may  be  stated  in  percentages  of  the  total  number 
*of  pupils  attending  the  grammar  schools : — 

Age.  of  Pupil..  ^iSTnt'?* 

Under  12 19* 

12 — 16  408     . 

Over  16 8-2     . 


68-0 


Prom 

Outside  the 

County. 

Total. 

Avenugc 

for  whole  of 

Borland. 

3*4     ••• 

22'4 

...        40*6 

242     ... 

65- 

...        50* 

4.4     ... 

12-6 

•••       9*3 

32-0 

lOO'O 

There  are,  therefore,  less  boys  under  twelve  and  over  16  than  is 
the  average  throughout  England,  but  there  are  more  between 
twelve — 16. 

A  comparison  of  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  boarders 
and  day  boys  in  the  grammar  schools  gives  the  following  result : — 

Fees. — In  the  following  Table  is  given  an  approximate  summary 
•of  the  fees  (annual)  charged  in  the  various  endowed  and  private 
;schools  in  the  county : — 

Endowed  Grammar  Schools, — Day  Boys. — £^,  £s  and  £6^  one  school 
^ach;  £^y  four  schools;  £^  and  ;^io  to  £12^  one  school  each; 
average,  £*]  los.  per  annum. 
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Boarders. — £yy,  two  schools;  £/^o  to  £\^,  three  schools;  £s^y 
three  schools ;  average,  £\2  per  annum. 

Private  Schools. — Day  Boys. — Below  ;^io  per  annum,  six  schools, 
50  per  cent.;  ;^io — £i^,  three  schools,  25  per  cent.;  £1^ — ;f2o, 
two  schools,  i6'6  per  cent. ;  ;^2o — £25^  one  school,  8*3  per  cent. 

Boarders. — ^^20— ;^30  per  annum,  two  schools,  20  per  cent.; 
£^1 — £/^Oy  one  school,  ten  per  cent.;  £^i — £50,  three  schools, 
30  per  cent. ;  ;^6i — /70,  ;^7i — ^^80,  ;^8i — ;^90  and  over  ;^ioo, 
one  school  each,  ten  per  cent. 

The  averasje  cost,  in  the  way  of  upkeep  and  salary,  to  a  school 
giving  a  modern  secondary  education,  is  estimated  to  be  ;^i2  los. 
per  pupil.  Where  the  fees  charged  are  less  than  this,  the 
difference  has  to  be  met  out  of  endowments  or  grants,  or  the  school 
cannot  do  its  work  efficiently. 

On  p.  61  will  be  found  a  Schedule  giving  full  particulars  of 
endowed  grammar  schools. 

The  Condition  of  Girls'  Schools. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of  the  education  of  girls 
we  are  met  with  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one  non-private  girls' 
school  in  the  county — the  Shrewsbury  High  School  for  Girls, 
belonging  to  the  Public  Day  Schools  Company  (see  illustration 
on  p.  57).  The  work  done  at  this  school  marks  it  off  sharply  from 
most  of  the  other  girls*  schools  in  the  connty. 

Classification  of  Pupils. — The  number  of  girls'  schools  sending 
in  returns  is  44,  and  of  these  no  less  than  32  take  also  boys  under 
twelve.  The  number  of  boys  thus  attending  is  237  ;  one  of  the 
schools  might  be  regarded  as  a  mixed  school,  for  it  takes  in  addition 
to  boys  under  twelve  a  number  of  boys  (38)  from  twelve  to  16  years 
of  age. 

The  total  number  of  girls  under  instruction  is — under  twelve 
years  of  age,  587  ;  twelve — 16  years,  612  ;  over  16  years,  153  ; 
total,  1,352. 

There  are  18  girls'  schools  possessing  no  pupils  over  t6,  which  is 
41  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  Education  Department  Inquiry 
Commission  reported  that  the  average  of  girls'  schools  through- 
out the  country  having  no  pupils  over  16  is  28*3. 

Curricula. — To  gain,  an  idea  of  the  course  of  education  in  the 
girls'  schools  the  following  is  given : — total  number  of  schools 
considered,  43.  Of  these,  French  is  taught  in  31  schools;  Latin 
in  16;  German  in  eight;  mathematics  in  19;  science  (various)  in 
eight ;  practical  science  in  two. 
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The  percentages  of  the  pupils  taking  the  above  subjects  are  showD 
below.  In  order  to  have  some  standard  of  comparison,  the 
percentages  for  the  Shrewsbury  High  School  for  Girls  are  also 
given.  It  may  thus  readily  be  seen  how  far  the  average  of  girls*^ 
schools  in  the  county  is  in  agreement  with  a  modern  system  of 
girls'  education. 

Mathc-  Pmcticall 

French.  Latin.         German.       Greek.       matic*.       Science.     Science. 

Shrewsbury 
High  School 

for  Girls. 
Salop  Private  ) 
Girls' Schools,  f     56-9        7-5        27       -      23-8       10-5  -5 

Accommodation. — Another  point  worthy  of  consideration  is  the 
accommodation  provided  in  the  way  of  class  rooms.  It  is  obvious 
that  to  obtain  the  best  results,  class  rooms  should  be  as  airy  as 
possible.  The  ordinary  rooms  of  a  house  are  apt  to  become  stuffy 
and  unhealthy  when  a  large  number  of  persons  are  congregated 
in  them  for  some  time.  From  the  returns  obtained,  in  58  per  cent, 
of  the  girls'  schools  the  class  and  school-room  accommodation  is 
part  of  the  dwelling-house. 

Correlation. — It  is  interesting  in  the  next  place  to  discover 
how  far  the  girls'  schools  serve  their  purpose  of  passing  on  the 
pupils  from  elementary  schools  received  by  them  to  places  of 
higher  education.  It  is  found  that,  of  the  total  number  of  girls  in 
the  Shropshire  private  schools,  15  per  cent,  have  come  from  the 
public  elementary  schools.  Only  one  per  cent,  passes  on  to  places 
of  higher  education.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  proportion 
found  in  boys'  schools  is  much  greater. 

Teaching  Staff. — The  number  of  teachers  in  the  girls*  schools 
in  the  county  is  202.  The  qualifications  they  possess  are  shown  in 
the  following  way  :  university  trained,  eleven,  5*4  per  cent.  ;  senior 
local  certificate,  25 ;  certificated  teachers,  39  ;  minor  exams,  41  ; 
qualified  by  experience  only,  86 ;  total,  202. 

The  average  number  of  university  trained  teachers  throughout 
the  country  is  about  twelve  per  cent.,  so  that  Shropshire 
falls  much  below  the  average  in  the  number  of  its  university 
trained  female  teachers.  The  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is 
one  to  6*7.     The  average  throughout  England  is  one  to  6*9. 

Fees. — The  fees  at  the  girls'  (private)  schools  are  summarised,, 
approximately,  as  follow  : — 

Day  Scholars. — Below  £2^  £9  ^ind  ;^i2  per  annum,  two  schools 
each,  5*9  per  cent. ;  £^  per  annum,  eleven  schools,  32*3  per  cent.  ; 
£\^£l^  £^^^  i^\  ^"^^  £^^   per  annum,  one  school  each,   2-9  per 
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cent. ;  £6  per  annum,  seven    schools,   20'6  per  cent. ;  ;^io  per 
annum,  five  schools,  14*7  per  cent. 

Boarders. — Below  ;^io  per  annum,  two  schools,  6*9  per  cent.  ;. 
;f20  per  annum,  eight  schools,   27-6  per  cent. ;  £"^0  per  annum, 
twelve  schools,  41 -4  per  cent. ;    £/^o  per  annum,  six  schools,  20*7 
per  cent. ;  £^0  per  annum,  one  school,  3*4  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  to  the  school,  in  the  way  of  upkeep  and  salary,, 
for  each  girl  pupil  throughout  England  varies  from  ;f  10  to  ;^i2. 
As  many  girls'  schools  charge  fees  less  than  these  sums,  such 
schools  must  be  conducted  to  the  detriment  either  of  the  teacher 
or  of  the  pupil. 

General  GomparatiTe  SummarieB. 

In  the  following  Table  the  schools  are  arranged  according  to  the: 
number  of  pupils  in  attendance  : — 


No.  of  Pupils. 

Below  10 

Boys* 
Bndowed 
Schools. 

I 

Boys' 
NoO'Bndowed 
Schools. 

I              

Girls'  Schools 
2 

II    to 

20 

I 

I 

II 

21   — 

30 

0 

4 

12 

31 

40 

0 

4 

7 

41 

50 

0 

2 

3 

51 

60 

3 

0            

2 

61 

70 

2 

0 

3 

71  — 

80 

I 

0 

0 

81 

90 

I 

0 

3 

Over 

100 

0 

2 

I 

9 

H 

44 

The  following  summary  shows  the  distribution  of  the  schools - 
over  the  diflferent  Registration  Divisions  of  the  county,  and  from 
the  population  there  is  calculated  the  average  number  of  children 
who,  according  to  the  Educational  Commission  Report,  should  be 
recdviDg  secondary  education,  viz.: — ii'2  per  1,000  of  the 
population  for  boys  and  5*45  per  1,000  for  girls.  In  an  actual  fact 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  average  throughout  England  is 
only  48  per  cent,  of  this  number  for  boys  and  82  per  cent,  of  the 
theoretical  number  for  girls. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  Educational  Census,  it 
mil  be  seen  that  the  percentages  nowhere  reach  this  average  of 
48  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  number  for  boys  and  82  per  cent, 
for  girls ;  only  children  residing  in  Shropshire  are  considered  in 
the  Table. 
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Registration  District.  Population. 

Atcham 49>44o 

Bridgnorth    1 4,485 

'Church  Stretton  ...  5,295 

Cleobury  Mortimer  8,870 

•Clun 8,491 

Drayton 13*849 

Ellesmere  14,486 

Ludlow 18,373 

Madeley 23,845 

Newport 13,562 

•Oswestry   28,262 

Shifnal    11,801 

WeUington    25,854 

Wem 10,415 

"Whitchurch  12,060 


No.  of 
Schools. 

Boys.    Girls. 

3       10 


No.  of  Pupils  who 

should  On  theory) 

attend  Secondary 

Schools. 

Boys.       Girls. 


Actual  No.  attend- 

ing  in  percentage  of 

the  theoretical 


2 
2 
I 
O 

I 
I 
2 
I 
I 

5 
I 

2 

I 
I 


2 
I 
I 
o 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 

8 

I 

4 
I 

3 


553 
162 

59 

99 

95 

-^55 
162 

201 

267 

152 

317 
132 

290 

117 

135 


269 

79 
28 

48 

46 

75 

79 
100 

130 

74 

154 
64 

141 

57 
66 


Boys. 
20 

29 

10 

20 

O 

2* 

25 

8i 

39 
23 
44 
174 
47 
25 


Girts. 
46 

31 

17 
18 

0 

41 
I2i 

13 

57 
64 
23 

55 

5 
68 


Conolnsions. 

The  results  of  this  inquiry  indicate  that  there  is  urgent  need  for 
the  reorganisation  of  secondary  education  in  the  county.  The 
provision  for  the  secondary  education  of  girls  leaves  much  to  be 
•desired.  The  education  of  boys,  however,  is  in  a  more  satisfactory 
condition,  but  even  here  there  is  room  for  great  improvement.  It 
is  intended  to  make  suggestions  and  recommendations  with  this 
•object  in  view  in  a  later  report. 
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(B)  WORCESTERSHIRE. 


THE  INSPECTION  OF  ENDOWED  AND  AIDED 

SCHOOLS.* 

In  the  course  of  a  general  review  of  the  work  of  these  schools, 
your  Inspectors  were  struck  by  two  points : — (i)  the  decay, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  the  extinction,  of  Latin ;  (2)  the 
inefficiency  of  the  teaching  of  French  and  German. 

The  Teaching  of  Latin. 

The  decay  of  Latin  is  doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of 
recent  educational  reforms  in  England,  but  it  is  most  instructive 
to  note  that  while  our  reformers  at  home  are  constantly  holding 
up  for  our  admiration  and  imitation  the  examples  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Germany,  the  Educational  Authorities  of 
these  two  countries  are  increasingly  insisting  on  the  importance  of 
Latin,  and  are  devoting  more  and  more  time  and  attention  to  its 
study.  This  statement  is  so  paradoxical  that  it  must  be  substan- 
tiated :  accordingly  I  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  most 
valuable  address  entitled  *  Efficiency  in  Education,'  given  last 
November  in  Glasgow,  by  Prof.  G.  G.  Ramsay. 

Facts  from  America  and  Germany. — After  stating  that  a 
Committee  of  twelve  experts  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
had  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  collecting  exact  information 
as  to  the  number  studying  the  various  subjects  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  America,  with  the  ulterior  view  of  laying 
down,  if  possible,  a  uniform  course  of  instruction  in  Latin  and 
Greek  to  be  pursued  in  all  classical  schools ;  that  this  Committee 
have  had  the  co-operation  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education; 
and  that  their  figures  are  vouched  for  as  correct,  the  Professor 
goes  on  as  follows: — ** Taking  the  whole  of  America,  the  Committee 
report  that  the  number  learning  Latin  in  the  secondary  schools 
has  increased  from  100,144  ^^  1S90  to  314,856  in  1899-1900;  those 
learning  Greek  from  12,869  to  24,869.  Now  the  total  number  of 
scholars  in  all  the  secondary  schools  of  the  country  in  1899- 1900 
was  630,048 ;  so  that  exactly  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
scholars  are  learning  Latin  ;  and  that  not  as  a  mere  smattering, 
but  in  solid  continuous  courses  pursued  for  four  or  five  years,  and 

*  Report  (slightly  abridged)  on  the  inspection  of  twelve  secondary  schools 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Herbert  Millington,  M.A.  (the  Author)  and  E.  C. 
Musson,  M.A.,  on  behalf  of  Worcestershire  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee, 
submitted  to  the  County  Education  Committee,  28th  November,  1903. 
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in  a  considerable  number  of  schools  for  six  years    .     .     .    ."     The 

great  bulk  of  these  scholars  are  not  preparing  for  a  university 

career;  they  are  preparing  for  the  ordinary  life  of  an  American 

citizen.     In  the  last  year  for  which  there  are  returns,  the  year 

1899- 1 900,  the  total  number  of  secondary  scholars,  as  we   have 

seen,  was   630,048,  out  of  whom  314,856  were  learning   Latin. 

But  of  that  number  only  61,517  were  preparing  for  a  college  or  a 

higher    scientific    school ;     no  less  than    223,349   scholars   were 

learning  Latin  as  an  instrument  of  pure  schoo  culture,  without  any 

intention  of  continuing  the  study  at  a  university.      "  What  does 

this  mean  ?      It  means  that  the  middle  classes  in  America  are 

finding  out  that  the  most  fruitful,  useful  instrument  for  training  the 

mind   for  ordinary  commercial  life  is  to  be  found  in  the   Latin 

language.  The  only  subject  which  equals  Latin  in  point  of  numbers 

and  slightly  overtops  it  is  algebra ;  modern  languages  and  geometry 

are  far  behind.     Physics  have  only  118,936  scholars,  chemistry 

only  50,431 ;  not  because  these  subjects  are  not  finely  taught  and 

equipped  in  America,  but  because  they  are  reserved  for  a  later  age 

and  taught  in  special  institutions  suitably  equipped  for  the  purpose. 

For  the  men  of  science  in  America  no  doubt  hold,  like  many  of  our 

foremost  scientific  men  in  this  country  and  in  Germany,  that  they 

would  rather  begin  to  teach  science  to  minds  furnished  with  a 

sound  general  education  suitable  to  their  age,  with  no  knowledge  of 

science  at  all,  than  have  to  deal  with  minds  imperfectly  trained, 

unable  to  take   in   scientific   conceptions,  which   have   sacrificed 

education  proper  for  the  sake  of  a  so-called  training  in  science 

unworthy  of  the  name." 

Such  is  the  voice  of  America,  the  most  practical  country  in  the    \ 

world ;    and    Germany's    verdict  is  the   same The 

following  passage  from  the  address  will  suffice : — **  Our  public 
speakers  are  for  ever  pointing  to  Germany,  and  especially  to 
Prussia,  as  our  educational  model.  Are  they  at  all  aware  of  the 
long  and  exacting  course  of  linguistic  study  demanded  in  all 
secondary  schools  in  Prussia  ?  of  the  comparatively  limited  range 
of  the  subjects  there  taught  ?  of  the  great  prominence  given  to 
Latin  and  Greek  in  the  gymnasien,  and  to  Latin  in  the  real-schtden  ; 
and  of  the  comparatively  limited  attendance  and  unsatisfactory 
results  as  yet  produced  in  the  non-classical  schools  ?  In  the  year 
1898-1899  there  were  in  all  152,019  scholars  in  Prussian  secondary 
schools.  Of  these  only  39,323  were  in  non-classical  schools.  Of 
the  remainder  no  less  than  83,272  scholars  were  in  the  gymnasien, 
in  which  a  systematic  course  of  nine  years*  duration  is  carried  out, 
including  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  and  20,956  were  in  the  real- 
gymnasien  which  have  also  a  course  of  nine  years,  including  Latin, 
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but  not  Greek.   In  both  of  these  classes  of  schools,  Latin  is  taught 
throughout  the  entire  course.     .     .     ." 

**  There  are  also  inferior  schools  in  which  exactly  the  same 
courses  are  prescribed  as  in  the  above  mentioned,  but  in  which 
scholars  leave  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  years  of  their  course, 
instead  of  carrying  on  for  the  whole  nine  years.  These  last  have 
only  an  attendance  of  35,720.  These  figures  exhibit  the  secret  of 
German  educational  success.  They  show  that,  out  of  a  total  of 
152,019  scholars  in  secondary  schools,  no  less  than  116,299  are 
pursuing  a  systematic  course  of  education  for  nine  years  in 
succession ;  and  there  are  none  whose  course  extends  over  a  period 
of  less  than  six.  How  can  we  expect  to  produce  equal  results  with 
boys  about  half  that  time  at  school  ?  in  schools  distracted  by  having 
to  find  room  for  more  subjects  than  they  can  teach  ?...." 

"  Let  me  briefly  show  the  relative  amount  of  time  given  to  the 
various  subjects  in  the  curriculum  of  a  Prussian  rcal-gymfuisicn  " — 
the  school  which  corresponds  to  the  ordinary  grammar  school  in 
England.  **  At  any  one  time  there  are  nine  separate  classes — each 
representing  one  stage  in  the  nine  years'  curriculum — being  taught 
at  once.  If  we  sum  up  the  total  number  of  hours  worked  in  any 
one  week  in  all  the  nine  classes  taken  together  the  total  comes 
out  as  follows : — 
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These  facts  are  arresting,  and  they  are  germane  to  the 
inquiry  .  .  .  They  show  clearly  that,  while  professing  to 
admire  American  and  German  educational  methods,  we  are  more 
and  more  widely  departing  from  them. 

Causes  of  the  Decay  of  Latin  Teaching. — There  are  twty 
causes  of  the  decay  of  Latin  teaching  : — 

First  Cause  and  its  Suggested  Remedy, — The  ignorance  of  middle- 
class  parents  in  respect  of  the  constituents  of  a  good  education,  a 
consequent  contempt  for  the  value  of  schooling  generally  and 
a  consequent  hurry  to  place  their  children  prematurely  "  in 
business." 
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This  ignorance  might  be  combated  by  the  appointment  by  the 
County  Council  of  suitable  persons  to-  give  free  lectures  on 
^education  in  various  centres.  It  might  be  the  duty  of  the  Director 
of  Education  to  submit  to  the  Committee  the  names  of  competent 
and  authoritative  lecturers. 

Second  Cause  and  its  Suggested  Remedy, — The  inability  of  the 
schools  to  provide  competent  teachers  of  Latin.  This  inability 
arises  partly  from  want  of  funds  and  partly  from  the  reaction 
on  the  schools  of  the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  parents. 

It  must  be  stated  and  insisted  on  that,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  masters  who  teach  Latin  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Most  of  them  have  never  received  any  sound  classical  education  at 
school  or  university.  Their  knowledge  of  the  subject  represents  the 
minimum  required  to  pass  the  various  examinations  of  the  London 
University  up  to  the  B.A.,  but  not  up  to  the  M.A.  degree.  The 
language  consequently  has  not  been  studied  thoroughly  or  con  amore, 
but  merely  from  the  examinee's  point  of  view,  and  in  conflict  with 
numerous  other  subjects  which  he  has  been  taught  to  regard  as 
more  important.  No  wonder  that  teachers  thus  inadequately  taught 
prove  inefficient.  In  only  one  school,  viz.,  Stourbridge  Grammar 
School,  did  I  come  across  an  assistant-master  possessing  a  first-class 
degree  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  in  Classics.  The  teaching  of  this 
master  was  altogether  superior  to  that  of  all  the  others ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  his  lesson  in  English  literature  also  was  much 
the  best  I  witnessed.  He  alone  was  doing  really  educative  work, 
and  not  merely  preparing  his  boys  for  an  external  examination. 

But  there  are  true  and  life-giving  methods  of  teaching  Latin 
which  are  of  the  highest  educational  value,  and  which  make 
instruction  in  this  so-called  dead  language  most  quickening  in 
its  intellectual  potency.  To  enter  minutely  into  the  details  of 
these  methods  would  demand  a  separate  essay,  which  might  be 
considered  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry ;  but  if  a 
deputation  from  your  Committee  would  care  to  see  .  .  .  and 
hear  .  .  .  what  may  be  done  in  a  grammar  school,  possessing 
no  greater  opportunities  than  several  similar  schools  in 
Worcestershire,  to  make  the  teaching  of  Latin  a  living  and 
life-giving  educational  agency,  I  would  recommend  them  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge,  where  I  will 
ensure  their  permission  to  hear  lessons  given  on  the  subject,  which 
will  convince  them  of  the  truth  of  the  position     .     .     . 

There  should  be  appointed  to  every  school  where  Latin  is  taught 
at  least  one  classical  master  of  high  university  distinction  and 
approved  teaching  capacity,  and  in  his  hands  should  be  placed  the 
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entire  teaching  of  Latin  from  bottom  to  top,  or,  at  any  rate,  he 
should  be  made  responsible  to  the  head-master  for  the  subject,  and 
should  be  freely  consulted  in  the  construction  of  the  curriculum* 
The  objection  of  the  expense  thus  involved  is  met  by  the  statement 
that  a  scientific  re-grouping  of  the  existing  schools,  such  as  will  be 
hereafter  indicated,  would  render  such  appointments  quite  within 
the  means  of  the  reformed  and  re-grouped  schools. 

The  Teaohing  of  French  and  German. 

The  teaching  of  these  two  languages  has  impressed  your  Inspectors 
most  unfavourably.  Here,  as  in  Latin,  the  assistant- masters 
allotted  to  them  are  really  incompetent  to  do  them  justice.  There 
are  some  exceptions,  but  they  are  very  few ;  but  special  reference 
must  be  made  to  Bewdley  School  as  a  brilliant  exception.  In  this 
little  school,  possessed  of  scanty  means  and  slender  numbers,  we 
witnessed  teaching  in  French  and  German  which  was  admirable  in 
quality,  and  conducted  entirely  in  the  foreign  language  which  was 
the  subject  of  instruction.  In  no  other  school  was  this  new  and 
improved  method  in  use,  nor  were  mural  pictures  employed  as  a 
medium  for  the  instruction  of  beginners. 

Even  in  schools  like  Kidderminster,  where  the  head-master  is 
an  accomplished  French  and  German  scholar,  the  new  method  has 
not  been  introduced,  apparently  from  a  fear  that  boys  taught  by  it 
would  lose  marks  in  the  "  Locals  *'  Examinations.  But,  generally 
speaking,  apart  from  the  adoption  of  new  methods,  the  teaching  is 
lamentably  bad  and  needs  radical  reform. 

Suggested  Remedy  for  Improvement. — I  would  suggest  that 
the  County  Council  should  appoint  a  peripatetic  teacher  of  French 
and  German,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  pay  at  least  one  visit  a 
week  to  each  school  and  give  a  lesson  in  French  and  in  German.  It 
should  be  obligatory  on  all  the  masters  of  the  school  visited  who 
take  any  part  in  French  and  German  teaching  to  attend  this 
expert's  lessons,  and  he  should  be  authorised  to  lay  down  a  definite 
syllabus  of  instruction  and  to  secure  uniformity  of  method,  in 
consultation  with  the  head-master  of  each  school. 

This  head-teacher  should  preferably  be  an  Englishman  of  good 
university  standing  who  has  studied  modern  languages  abroad. 
Such  men  are  not  as  difficult  to  procure  now  as  they  were 
formerly,  and  their  supply  is  rapidly  increasing  in  response  to  the 
increased  demand.  The  expense  of  the  salary  of  this  teacher 
could  be  met,  at  any  rate  partly,  by  a  proportionate  contribution 
from  each  of  the  schools  visited.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Surrey 
County  Council  have  already  appointed  a  peripatetic  teacher  of 
modern  languages 
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The  Award  of  County  GouncU  ScholaPBhipB  ^^  F  '* "  and  the 

«  Locals  "  ExaminationB. 

It  appears  to  your  Inspectors  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  is  being  annually  expended  in  **  F  *'  scholarships  which  is 
unproductive,  either  because  the  candidate  to  whom  such 
scholarship  is  awarded  is  intellectually  unworthy,  or  because  the 
school  which  undertakes  to  educate  him  (or  her)  is  unfit. 

It  appears  that  for  the  year  commencing  September,  1903,  the  sum 
of  ;^378  is  allowed  for  "  F  "  Scholarships,  and  that  the  holders  of 
these  are  distributed  among  13  schools,  of  which  six  have  not  come 
under  inspection,  but  of  the  remaining  seven,  three  certainly  are 
not  capable  of  imparting  anything  in  the  shape  of  higher  education. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  your  Committee  have  encountered 
in  devising  a  satisfactory  test  of  the  merits  of  applicants  for  these 
scholarships,  and  in  entrusting  the  selection  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Cambridge  Syndicate  they  have  avoided  evils  which  would  have 
attended  many  other  means  of  selection.  But  it  is  contended 
that  in  so  doing  your  Committee  have  (i)  strengthened  the  already 
strong  grip  of  the  "  Locals "  Examinations  on  the  secondary 
schools,  and  (2)  that  they  have  not  realised  the  serious 
educational  drawbacks  attendant  on  the  general  adoption  of  these 
Examinations. 

A  perusal  of  their  syllabus  shows  that  much  pains  and  thought 
have  been  given  to  the  form  and  scope  of  the  three  varieties  of 
"  Locals,"   preliminary,  junior  and  senior.      But  the  educational 

results  fail  to  correspond  with  the  efforts  of  the  devisors 

Papers  set  in  former  years  are  collected ;  the  tendency  of 
questions  is  studied  ;  books  are  written  and  printed  providing 
more  or  less  direct  routes  to  their  solution ;  obligatory  subjects 
are  read  and  re-read  with  lifeless  reiteration  to  avoid  failures  ; 
the  prescribed  minimum,  qualifying  respectively  for  "pass," 
**  honours  "  and  **  distinction  "  is  exactly  ascertained  ;  and  all 
concerned  go  to  work  with  a  will  which  would  be  admirable,  if  the 
end  in  view  were  only  right,  to  secure  the  highest  percentage  of 
results. 

To  the  prevalence  of  these  "  Locals  "  may  be  attributed  the 
absence  in  many  important  schools  of  higher  mathematics  from 
the  curriculum,  the  premature  introduction  of  branches  of  science 
and  the  neglect  of  the  newer  system  of  teaching  modern  languages ; 
and  the  result  is  often  seen  in  boys  and  girls  who  have  passed  one 
or  more  of  these  examinations  without  having  received  any  real 

*  These  scholarships  are  similar  to  those  generally  known  as  "  Minor"  and 
••  Intermediate  "  Scholarships, 
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mind-training,  and  with  only  a  strictly  limited  knowledge  of 
prescribed  portions  of  prescribed  subjects.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  best  and  ablest  head-masters  are  to  a  certain  extent  aware  of 
this  state  of  things;  but  they  have  hardly  any  option  in  the 
matter :  they  have  started  on  the  race  for  passes,  honours  and 
distinctions,  and  they  believe  that  to  fall  behind  would  be  ruinous 
to  their  prestige  and  even  existence. 

Suggested  Remedy  for  Improvement. — If  this  contention  be 
at  all  true,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  the  grant  of 
County  Council  scholarships  dependent,  exclusively  at  any  rate,  on 
the  results  of  these  examinations  ;  they  should  be  supplemented  by 
a  viva  voce  examination,  conducted  by  an  educational  expert,  of 
each  candidate  individually.  Such  an  examination  so  conducted  is 
the  best  means  .  .  .  whereby  ability  can  be  differentiated  from 
knowledge  and  promise  from  performance.  It  is  not  the  amount  of 
knowledge  that  a  boy  or  girl  has  at  13  or  14  years  of  age  that  is 
all-important ;  it  is  the  quality  of  mind  that  he  or  she  shows,  and 
the  promise  of  intellectual  development  which  is  indicated  :  these 
are  the  factors  which  should  determine  the  election  or  rejection  of 
a  candidate  for  the  receipt  of  public  money.  In  this  connection,  it 
is  of  supreme  importance  that  the  person  appointed  to  conduct  the 
viva  voce  examination  should  be  thoroughly  capable,  large-minded 
and  deep-seeing.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  do  not  advocate 
an  ad  hoc  written  examination  :  this  would  only  supplant  one 
system  by  another  which  would  soon  be  liable  to  the  same  abuses. 
.  .  .  It  follows,  of  course,  that  the  examiner  should  not  be  the 
same  every  year. 

Schools  which  receive  County  Council  scholars  should  in  all  cases 
be  inspected  biennially,  in  certain  cases  annually. 

The  Relative  Positions  of  the  Schools  Inspected. 

The  schools  inspected  may  be  graded  as  follow  : — 

boys'. 
(i)  Stourbridge  Grammar  School — Facile  princeps, 

(2)  Kidderminster  Grammar  School. 

(3)  Bewdley  Grammar  School.       |  -n*       1 
Hartlebury  Grammar  School.  J 

(4)  Bourne  College,  Quinton.  ] 
Hanley  Castle  Grammar  School,  j  ^^"^1- 
Wolverley  Grammar  School. 

(5)  Halesowen.  ^  ,     ,    I  Very  nearly  equal. 

(6)  Evesham  Grammar  School.  ) 

(7)  Deacle's  School,  Evesham,  is  not  a  secondary  school. 
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GIRLS*. 

(i)  Kidderminster  High  School  for  Girls  corresponding  in 
standard  to  (3)  under  boys'  schools. 

The  Fatare  of  the  Sohools. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  these  schools  is  one  beset  with 
difiiculties,  and  any  suggestion,  which  may  be  offered  must 
inevitably  meet  with  considerable  criticism,  and  in  some  cases 
arouse  fierce  opposition. 

In  thinking  over  this  question  my  mind  always  starts  from  and 
reverts  to  the  one  great  crux — the  future  of  Wolverley  School ; 
what  is  to  be  done  with  it  ?  This  question  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  decision  must  turn  not  so  much  on  its  past  history, 
but,  in  view  of  its  great  revenues  in  the  not  remote  future,  its 
prospective  possibilities. 

The  Kidderminster  Group. — At  first  sight  it  would  seem 
ideally  the  best  course  to  take  the  four  schools  constituting  the 
Kidderminster  group,  viz. — Bewdley,  Hartlebury,  Kidderminster 
and  Wolverley,  and  amalgamating  their  endowments,  while 
earmarking  a  certain  portion  of  them  to  the  service  of  boys  from 
each  locality,  to  establish  a  really  great  public  day  school, 
comprising  at  least  two  sides — (i)  linguistic  and  literary,  and  (2) 
mathematical  and  scientific.  But  the  difficulties  which  confront 
the  execution  of  this  plan  are,  I  think,  overwhelming.  The  local 
opposition  it  would  arouse  would  be  intense,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  merits  of  the  scheme  would  justify  the  friction  which  it 
would  cause.  For  it  would  ...  be  very  hard  to  find  one  person 
entirely  competent  to  direct  both  sides  of  a  school  thus  constituted 
with  the  necessary  ability  and  impartiality.  The  probability  is 
that  one  side  or  the  other  would  suffer,  or  that  an  imperium  in 
imperio  would  be  created  which  would  interfere  with  the  harmonious 
working  of  both  sides. 

The  Types  of  Schools  Required  in  the  Group, — Before  proceeding  further 
I  should  like  to  quote  once  more  from  Professor  Ramsay's  address, 
for  in  what  follows  he  seems  ...  to  lay  down  the  true  lines 
on  which  your  Committee  should  build.  .  .  .  He  says: — "This 
varied  evidence  from  other  countries  and  our  own  seems  to  me 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  ordering  its  system  of  higher 
education,  the  nation  should  aim  at  equipping  and  maintaining  two 
main  types  of  school  and  two  only,  each  appropriate  to  a  particular 
class  of  mind  and  a  special  range  of  occupations.  In  the  one  type, 
the  backbone  of  the  teaching  and  the  training  should  be  on  the 
linguistic,  literary  and  classical  side ;  in  the  other,  on  the 
scientific  side,  modern  languages  being  taught  in  both.  The 
course    in   the  science    school    should   be   mainly   scientific  and 
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mathematical,  the  principal  hours  being  reserved  for  these  subjects. 
The  indispensable  literary  subjects  could  hold  a  subordinate  place, 
being  taught  subject  to  the  fundamental  condition  that  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  were  to  receive  their  formative  training  through 
science  and  scientific  methods.  Similarly,  the  training  in  the 
classical  schools  should  essentially  be  a  training  through  language, 
history  and  literature,  such  an  amount  of  elementary  science  and 
mathematics  being  added  as  are  indispensable  for  any  man  of 
education.  .  .  .  All  secondary  schools  should  be  encouraged 
to  differentiate  into  one  or  other  of  these  types :  the  attempt  to 
include  both  sets  of  subjects  in  one  school  will  fail  to  secure  the 
results  of  either.  It  results  in  shallow  work  and  will  turn  out 
minds  that  have  been  truly  instructed  in  nothing.  If  it  were  once 
recognised  that  there  were  these  two  types  of  education,  with  two 
types  of  schools  to  match,  offering  different  courses,  but  each 
equally  thorough  and  systematic,  much  of  the  confusion  and 
inefficiency  of  our  secondary  education  would  disappear.  Each 
type  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  each  ought 
equally  to  be  supported  out  of  the  national  and  local  funds." 

Ki  ^  ii:  at  :;:  <: 

Acting  on  these  lines  we  should  get  two  considerable  nucleus 
schools,  organised  on  separate  lines  and  offering  different  types  of 
education,  and  the  parents  of  the  neighbourhood  would  be  able  to 
take  their  choice  of  type.  There  should  be  no  overlapping  and  no 
competition  save  in  the  excellence  of  the  work  peculiar  to  each. 

An  excellent,  opportunity  of  seeing  a  new  school  of  the 
scientific  type  is  now  presented  by  the  Gresham  School,  Holt, 
Norfolk,  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  future  Wolverley, 
or  the  re-organised  Kidderminster. 

In  any  re-organisation  of  this  group  it  is  represented  that  the 
valuable  services  of  the  head-masters  of  Bewdley  and  Hartlebury 
should  be  retained.  They  have  both  proved  their  efficiency  and 
have  fought  a  hard  battle  with  most  commendable  courage.  Men 
so  capable  could  readily  be  given  honourable  and  remunerative 
employment  in  the  new  group. 

The  Other  Schools. — It  seems  natural  to  consider  Halesowen 
and  Bourne  College,  Quinton,  together.  In  the  event  of  the 
County  Council  acquiring  the  latter  school,  an  amalgamation 
would  probably  be  best :  should  amalgamation  prove  impossible  or 
be  considered  inadvisable,  Halesowen  might  be  reconstituted  as  a 
mixed  school.  There  is  a  population,  I  understand,  of  nearly  10,000, 
which  is  fairly  homogeneous  as  regards  its  main  social  factors, 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valid  reason  why  such  a  school 
should  not  thrive.  But  on  this  point  local  knowledge  is  of  great 
importance  and  suggestions  from  outside  must  take  second  place. 
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Hanley  Castle  serves  a  district  of  its  own ;  it  should  be 
encouraged,  and  it  might  be  developed  into  the  county  school  of 
agriculture. 

The  two  schools  at  Evesham  should  be  amalgamated  and  the 
reconstituted  grammar  school  be  made  the  central  secondary 
school  for  the  southern  part  of  Worcestershire. 

Gonoludlng  Remarks. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  as  the  result  of  the  inspections  held 
that  nearly  all  these  schools  are  suffering  from  want  of  funds,  and 
that  to  this  want  their  shortcomings  are  mainly  due.  This  it  i& 
that  causes  them  to  be  inadequately  staffed,  both  as  regards  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  assistant-masters.  Hence,  arises  the 
lack  of  rapid  progress  and  the  failure  of  even  the  top  boys  to- 
reach  a  high  standard  in  the  most  important  subjects.  A  great 
deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  copying  out  work,  and  in  other  ways  boys 
who  ought  to  be  marching  forward  are  almost  necessarily  kept 
marking  time. 

Amalgamation  of  funds  would  in  many  cases  provide  a  more 
liberal  staff  for  the  surviving  fittest ;  but,  even  so,  it  is  probable 
that  the  County  Council  must  be  prepared  to  make  considerably 
increased  grants  to  approved  schools  for  the  service  of  the  salaries 
of  assistant-masters. 

The  class  of  assistant -masters  should  in  many  cases  be  raised. 
It  is  not  educative  or  elevating  to  children  of  any  class  in  life  to  be 
taught  by  masters  who  ignore  the  aspirate,  and  whose  manners 
generally  need  a  good  deal  of  forgiveness 

But  independently  of  external  aid,  some  of  these  schools  might 
be  made  approximately  self-supporting  by  a  judicious  raising  of 
the  tuition  fees.  In  most  cases  these  fees  were  fixed  at  a  time 
when  the  education  given  was  of  a  much  less  comprehensive 
character  than  that  which  is  now  demanded,  while  modern 
educational  plant  and  appliances  are  far  more  elaborate  and  costly. 
e.g.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  while  the  fees  in  the  Boys'  Grammar 
School,  Kidderminster,  are  six  guineas  per  annum,  those  in  the 
High  School  for  Girls  are  from  twice  to  thrice  this  amount.  The 
endowments  of  the  Boys'  School  do  not  compensate  for  this  vast 
difference.  A  graduated  fee  of  from  £S  to  ;^i2  per  annum  would 
greatly  further  the  efficiency  of  the  staff.  Partial  remission  of  fees 
could  be  made  in  the  case  of  deserving  and  necessitous  scholars. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  in  education  "cheapness'* 
must  connote  "  nastiness."  This  truth  should  be  brought  home  to 
the  public  consciousness  by  the  lecturers  on  education  whose. 
services  I  have  suggested  above  should  be  occasionally  secured  by 
the  County  Council. 
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IV.— SELECTED     SCHEMES     OF     VARIOUS 
LOCAL    EDUCATION    AUTHORITIES. 


(i)  RELINQUISHMENTS  OF  POWERS  UNDER  PARTS  II. 
AND  III.  OF  THE  EDUCATION  ACT,  1902. 


(a)  CARNARVONSHIRE  AND  BANOOR. 

Relinquishment  by  the  Town  Council  of  Bangor  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  fown  Council)  to  the  County  Council  of 
Carnarvonshire  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  County  Council)  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Town  Council  under  the  Education 
Act,  1902  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Act). 

Whereas  the  County  Council  is  a  Local  Education  Authority 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act ; 

And  whereas  the  Town  Council  is  a  Local  Education  Authority  for 
the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  Act,  and  has  in  pursuance  of  the  Act 
certain  powers  with  respect  to  education  other  than  elementary ; 

And  whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  them 
by  Section  27  (2)  of  the  Act,  the  Board  of  Education  have 
appointed  as  the  day  on  which  the  Act  shall  come  into  operation 
for  the  Town  Council  the  5th  day  of  November,  1903,  or  such 
later  day  or  days  as  the  Board  may  for  any  purpose  of  the  Act  for 
the  Town  Council  thereafter  appoint ; 

And  whereas  by  Section  20  (b)  of  the  Act  it  is,  amongst  other 
things,  provided  that  the  Council  of  a  non-county  borough  may  at  I 
any  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  by  agreement  with  the 
Council  of  the  county  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  relinquish  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  the  county  any  of 
their  powers  and  duties  under  the  Act,  and  in  that  case  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Authority  so  relinquished  shall  cease  and  the 
area  of  the  Authority,  if  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished  include 
powers  as  to  elementary  education,  shall,  as  respects  those  powers, 
be  part  of  the  area  of  the  County  Council ; 

And  whereas  the  County  Council  and  the  Town  Council  have 
agreed  upon  these  presents ; 

It  is  hereby  witnessed  as  follows  : — 

(i)  The  Town  Council  hereby  relinquish  in  favour  of  the 
County  Council  all  their  powers  and  duties  as  a  Local  Education 
Authority  under  Part  III.  of  the  Act,  and  all  their  powers  and 
•duties  under  the  Act  with  respect  to  education  other  than 
•elementary,  to  the  intent  that  the  T>owers  anc^  »futies  of  the  Town 
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Council  shall  cease,  and  the  area  of  the  Town  Council  shall,  as 
respects  powers  as  to  elementary  education,  be  part  of  the  area  of 
the  County  Council,  and  the  County  Council  hereby  accept  the 
aforesaid  relinquishment ; 

(2)  This  relinquishment  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education  ; 

(3)  The  relinquishment  shall  have  effect  as  from  the  5th  day  of 
November  aforesaid,  or  such  later  day  as  the  Board  of  Education 
may  hereafter  appoint  as  the  appointed  day  for  the  Town  Council 
under  Section  27  (2)  of  the  Act. 

In  witness  whereof  the  seals  of  the  Town  Council  and  of  the 
County  Council  were  hereto  affixed  the  3rd  day  of  November,  1903.* 

(b)    CORNWALL  AHD    TRURO. 

I. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  f  between  the  Council  of  the  city 
of  Truro,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  of  the  one  part  and  the  Council 
of  the  administrative  county  of  Cornwall  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  the  Council  of  the  city  of  Truro,  having  a  population  of 
over  10,000,  are,  as  respects  the  said  borough,  the  Local  Education 
Authority  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902 ; 

And  whereas  the  Council  of  the  said  city  have  agreed  with  the 
Council  of  the  said  county,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  relinquish  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  the  said  county 
their  powers  and  duties  under  Part  II.  of  the  said  Act  and  their 
powers  and  duties  as  Local  Education  Authority  under  Part  III. 
of  the  said  Act ; 

Now  it  is  hereby  agreed  as  follows : — 

(i)  The  Council  of  the  said  city,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  hereby  relinquish  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  the  said 
county  all  their  powers  and  duties  under  Part  II.  of  the  said 
Education  Act,  1902,  and  their  powers  and  duties  as  a  Local 
Education  Authority  under  Part  III.  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  Council 
of  the  said  county  hereby  agree  to  accept  such  relinquishment ; 

(2)  This  Agreement  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  said 
relinquishment  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

*  This  Agreement,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  is 
sgned,  on  behalf  of  Bangor  Town  Council,  by  Mr.  E.  O.  Price,  Deputy  Mayor, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Rowland,  Town  Clerk;  and,  on  behalf  of  Carnarvonshire  County 
Council,  by  Messrs.  J.  I.  Davies  and  J.  R.  Pritchard,  and  Mr.  A.  Bodvel  Roberts, 
Deputy  Clerk. 

fThis  Agreement,  as  well  as  Agreement  marked  II.,  was  signed  on  the  14th 
August,  1903,  on  behalf  of  Truro  City  Council,  by  Mr.  John  James,  Mayor,  and, 
on  behalf  of  Cornwall  County  Council,  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Foster,  Member,  and  Mr. 
C.  L.  Cowland,  Clerk. 
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II. 

Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Council  of  the 
borough  of  Truro,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  of  the  one  part  and 
the  Council  of  the  administrative  county  of  Cornwall  on  the  other 
part. 

Whereas  by  an  Agreement,  dated  the  14th  day  of  August 
instant,  under  the  respective  Common  Seals  of  the  parties  hereto, 
the  Council  of  the  said  borough,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  have  relinquished  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  the  said 
county  their  powers  and  duties  under  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act, 

1902,  and  their  powers  and  duties  as  Local  Education  Authority 
under  Part  III.  of  the  said  Act,  and  the  Council  of  the  said  county 
have  agreed  to  accept  such  relinquishment ; 

And  whereas  such  relinquishment  was  agreed  on  between  the 
said  parties  on  certain  conditions  ; 

Now  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  the  said  parties  as  follows  : — 

(i)  Two  of  the  additional  members  of  the  Education  Committee 
under  an  altered  scheme,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  day  of  last  shall  be  elected  by  the  Council  of 

the  borough  of  Truro  (not  necessarily  members  of  the  Council), 
who  shall  retire  annually  on  the  day  before  the  quarterly  meetings 
of  the  County  Council  in  May,  except  in  the  year  in  which 
the  triennial  retirement  of  County  Councillors  takes  place,  when 
they  shall  retire  on  the  15th  day  of  March  in  that  year  ; 

(2)  As  regards  the  management  of  all  schools  within  the  said 
borough,  the  County  Council  agree  to  waive  their  power  to  appoint 
one  of  the  representative  managers  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  the 
said  borough,  but  with  a  right  of  veto. 

(c)  HERTFORDSHIRE  AND  ST.  ALBANS  AND  WATFORD."^ 

I. 

An  Agreement  made  the  31st  day  of  March,  1903,  between  the 
Urban  District  Council  of  Watford  (hereinafter  called  "  the 
District  Council  ")  of  the  one  part,  and  the  County  Council  of  the 

•  The  Agreements  effected  between  the  Herts  County  Council  and  these  two 
Authorities  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same.  The  Agreement  with 
Watford  is  printed  in  full,  as  I. :  the  chief  differences  between  it  and  that  with 
St.  Albans  are  briefly  summarised,  as  II.,  on  p.  80.  The  Watford  Agreement  is 
signed  by  Mr.  F.  Fisher,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Turner,  Clerk  of  the  Urban 
District  Council,  and  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  18th  July, 

1903.  The  St.  Albans  Agreement  is  signed  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Hodding,  Mayor,  and 
was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  28th  September,  1903.  Both 
Agreements  are  signed,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Stride, 
Member,  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Longmore,  Clerk. 
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administrative  county  of  Hertford  (hereinafter  called  **  the  County 
Council ")  of  the  other  part. 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  **  The  Education  Act,  1902  "  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "the  Act")  the  District  Council  are  the  Local 
Education  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  the  Act  as 
respects  the  urban  district  of  Watford  (hereinafter  called  "the 
urban  district ")  in  the  administrative  county  of  Hertford,  and  the 
County  Council  are  the  Local  Education  Authority  for  the  like 
purpose  as  respects  the  remainder  of  the  said  county  (exclusive  of 
certain  boroughs) ; 

And  whereas  by  Section  20  of  the  Act  it  is  amongst  other  things 
provided  that  an  Authority  having  powers  under  the  Act,  if  the 
Authority  is  the  Council  of  an  urban  district,  may  at  any  time 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  by  agreement  with  the  Council  of  the 
county  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
relinquish  in  favour  of  the  Council  of  the  county  any  of  their 
powers  and  duties  under  the  Act,  and  that  in  that  case  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  Authority  so  relinquished  shall  cease  and  the  area  of 
the  Authority,  if  the  powers  and  duties  relinquished  include  powers 
as  to  elementary  education,  shall,  as  respects  those  powers,  be  part 
of  the  area  of  the  County  Council ; 

And  whereas  the  District  Council  have  agreed  with  the  County 
Council  to  relinquish  in  favour  of  the  County  Council,  all  and 
singular,  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  District  Council  as  Local 
Education  Authority  for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  the  Act  (which 
part  relates  to  elementary  education)  as  respects  the  urban  district 
upon  the  conditions  hereinafter  expressed,  and  the  County  Council 
have  assented  to  the  said  conditions ; 

Now  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act 
upon  the  District  Council  and  the  County  Council  respectively  and 
of  all  other  powers  (if  any)  enabling  them  in  this  behalf,  the  District 
Council  and  the  County  Council  do  hereby  mutually  agree  as  follows 
(that  is  to  say) : — 

(i)  This  Agreement  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  if  that  approval  shall  not  be  given,  or  if  the  said 
Board  shall  require  (as  a  condition  of  their  approval)  any  such 
alteration  to  be  made  in  the  terms  of  this  Agreement  as  will  in  the 
opinion  of  either  of  the  parties  hereto  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  that  party,  and  that  party  shall  by  notice  in  writing  to  the  other 
party  withdraw  from  this  Agreement,  then  and  in  either  such  case 
this  Agreement  shall  be  void  and  of  no  effect. 

(2)  The  District  Council  do  hereby  relinquish  and  give  up  in 
favour  of  the  County  Council,  all  and  singular,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  District  Council  as  Local  Education  Authority  for 
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the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  the  Act  as  respects  the  urban  district, 
to  the  intent  that  the  urban  district  shall  as  respects  those  powers 
become  and  remain  part  of  the  area  of  the  County  Council. 

(3)  Three  of  the  persons  from  time  to  time  appointed  by  the 
County  Council  as  members  of  the  Hertfordshire  Education 
Committee  shall  be  County  Councillors  elected  for  electoral 
divisions  within  the  urban  district,  if  willing  to  serve,  and  the 
scheme  of  the  County  Council  for  the  constitution  of  an  Education 
Committee  under  Section  17  of  the  Act  shall  provide  for  the 
appointment  by  the  County  Council  from  time  to  time  as  members 
of  the  said  Committee  of  two  persons,  who  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  District  Council  from  among  persons  of  experience  in 
education  and  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  various  kinds 
of  schools  in  the  said  administrative  county  of  Hertford.  The 
first  such  nomination  shall  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  District 
Council  to  be  held  within  one  month  after  the  date  of  the  approval 
of  this  Agreement  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(4)  (a)  The  County  Council  shall  provide  for  grouping  under 
one  body  of  managers  all  such  public  elementary  schools  provided 
or  deemed  to  be  provided  by  the.  County  Council  (including  all 
existing  board  schools)  as  are  or  shall  be  situate  within  the  urban 
district  as  from  time  to  time  constituted. 

{b)  The  said  body  of  managers  shall  consist  of  15  members,  of 
whom  ten  shall  be  appointed  by  the  County  Council,  and  shall  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  appointment  include  three  County 
Councillors  elected  for  the  electoral  divisions  within  the  urban 
district,  if  willing  to  serve,  and  seven  persons  being  members  of 
one  or  other  of  the  now  existing  School  Boards  known  as  the 
Watford  School  Board  and  the  Bushey  School  Board,  and  five 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  District  Council  as  Minor  Local 
Authority  under  the  Act. 

(c)  The  first  managers  so  to  be  appointed  shall  hold  office  until 
the  date  of  the  statutory  meeting  of  the  County  Council  to  be  held 
in  the  month  of  March,  1907,  and  shall  then  retire;  a  further 
appointment  shall  be  made  in  the  said  year,  1907,  and  thereafter 
in  every  third  year. 

(5)  Subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  the  said  body  of  managers 
(hereinafter  called  **  the  managers ")  shall  be  empowered  to  deal 
with  all  matters  relating  to  the  management  of  the  said  schools, 
including  the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  teachers  and  of 
incurring  liabilities  for  the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  such 
management,  provided  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  managers  shall,  on  such  half-yearly  days  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  County  Council,  submit  to  the  County 
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Council  proper  estimates  of  their  current  expenses  for  the  next 
ensuing  half  of  a  year,  and  also,  on  such  quarterly  days  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  County  Council,  submit  to  the 
County  Council  proper  reports  of  their  proceedings  during  the 
preceding  quarter  of  a  year ; 

(b)  The  managers  shall  not  incur  any  expenses  in  excess  of  the 
estimate  approved  by  the  County  Council  ; 

(c)  No  liability  for  any  capital  expenditure  shall  be  incurred  by 
the  managers,  but  the  managers  may  (and  shall  if  required  by  the 
County  Council)  report  to  the  County  Council  as  to  any  matter 
involving  capital  expenditure,  and  any  such  report  shall  be 
considered  by  the  County  Council  ; 

{d)  All  accounts  and  claims  for  payment  of  expenses  properly 
incurred  by  the  managers  shall  be  remitted  for  payment  to 
the  County  Council,  or  as  they  may  direct ; 

{e)  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  County  Council  in  consequence 
of  this  Agreement  shall,  so  far  as  not  otherwise  provided  for,  be 
paid,  dealt  with,  charged  and  raised  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  i8  (1)  (a)  (c)  (d)  of  the  Act  ; 

(/)  The  consent  of  the  County  Council  shall  be  required  to 
the  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  ; 

{g)  The  approval  of  the  County  Council  shall  be  required  to  the 
scale  of  salaries  for  the  remuneration  of  teachers,  but,  so  that  until 
a  new  scale  has  been  approved,  the  scale  in  force  within  the 
Watford  School  District  on  the  day  upon  which  the  Act  shall 
come  into  operation  within  the  administrative  county  of  Hertford 
shall  continue,  and  the  said  scale  shall  not  be  altered  in  such  a  way 
as  to  injuriously  affect  any  teacher  holding  office  on  that  day ; 

(h)  All  questions  of  principle  arising  in  the  management  of  the 
said  schools  shall  be  submitted  to  the  County  Council  ; 

(i)  When,  if  and  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  erect  new  schools  or 
to  make  additions  to  existing  schools,  applications  of  local 
architects  and  builders  to  carry  out  the  work  shall  receive  due 
consideration  by  the  County  Council. 

(6)  (a)  The  County  Council  shall  cause  to  be  appointed  a  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Education  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  school  attendance  within  the  urban  district,  and  such  Sub- 
Committee  shall  include  some  of  the  County  Councillors  elected  for 
the  electoral  divisions  within  the  urban  district  (if  willing  to  serve), 
and  some  of  the  Urban  District  Councillors  for  that  district,  and 
some  of  the  managers  of  public  elementary  schools  situate  within 
that  district. 

(b)  Full  powers  to  deal  with  all  matters  relating  to  school 
attendance  within  the  urban  district  shall  be  delegated  to  the  said 
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Sub-Committee  so  far  as  the  County  Council  and  the  County 
Education  Committee  have  power  to  delegate  the  same. 

(c)  The  said  Sub-Committee  shall,  on  such  quarterly  days  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  County  Council,  submit  to 
the  County  Council  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Sub- 
Committee  during  the  preceding  quarter  of  a  year. 

(7)  The  County  Council  shall  make  such  orders  and  regulations 
and  do  all  sudh  things  as  may  seem  to  them  necessary  or  proper 
for  giving  full  effect  to  this  Agreement,  and  may  for  all  or  any  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Agreement  act  by  the  Education  Committee. 

(8)  If  any  difference  shall  arise  between  the  District  Council 
and  the  County  Council  with  respect  to  the  construction,  meaning 
or  effect  of  these  presents,  or  their  respective  rights  or  duties 
hereunder,  the  same  shall  be  referred  to  the  Board  of  Education  or 
to  an  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  that  Board,  and  the  decision  of 
the  said  Board  or  Arbitrator  shall  be  final. 

In  witness  whereof  the  District  Council  and  the  County  Council 
have  respectively  caused  their  Common  Seals  to  be  hereunto  affixed 
the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

II. 

The  Agreement  between  Hertfordshire  County  Council  and 
St.  Albans  Town  Council  in  regard  to  the  relinquishment  of  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  latter  to  the  former  under  Part  III.  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  chiefly  differs  from  the  Agreement  between 
the  County  Council  and  Watford  Urban  District  Council  in  the 
following  particulars : — 

In  Clause  (3)  the  words  "  at  least  one  "  should  be  substituted  for 
the  word  **  three  *'  (of  the  persons  from  time  to  time  appointed  by 
the  County  Council) ;  in  Clause  C4)  (6),  the  numbers  of  members^ 
taken  consecutively,  should  read  *'  twelve "  instead  of  "  15," 
«*  eight"  instead  of  "ten,"  "three"  instead  of  "seven,"  and 
"  four  "  instead  of  "  five  " — and  after  the  words  "  if  willing  to 
"  serve,"  the  following  should  be  inserted :  "  and  shall  on  the 
"  occasion  of  the  first  appointment  include  two  Town  Councillors 
"  of  the  city " ;  to  Clause  (4)  should  be  added  the  following 
sub-section  : — "  The  first  County  Councillors  so  to  be  appointed  as 
"  managers  shall  hold  office  until  the  first  Monday  after  the 
**  8th  day  of  March,  1904,  on  which  day  the  County  Council  shall 
"  fill  their  places  by  appointing  three  persons,  being  then  County 
"  Councillors  for  the  electoral  divisions  within  the  city,  and  the 
"  County  Councillors  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  until  the  date  of 
**  the  statutory  meeting  of  the  County  Council  to  be  held  in  the 
"  month  of  March,  1907  " ;  Clause  5  (a)  should  be  deleted. 
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(2)  THE     CONSTITUTION    OF    THE     EDUCATION 

COMMITTEE  FOR  LONDON. 


REPORT  AND  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  GENERAL 
PURPOSES  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL 
ON  THE  EDUCATION  (LONDON)  ACT,  1903.* 

The  Council  on  loth  November,  1903,  referred  to  us  the 
Education  (London)  Act,  1903,  and  we  have  now  to  advise  as  to 
the  practical  steps  to  be  taken  for  its  administration. 

We  have  had  reports  on  the  probable  financial  effect  of  the  Act 
upon  the  ratepayers  of  London  from  the  Comptroller  and  the 
Statistical  Officer,  from  which  it  appears  that,  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  scale  of  expenditure  on  the  London  Board  and  voluntary 
schools,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  not 
be  to  make  any  fresh  call  upon  the  ratepayers.  This  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  new  grant  from  taxation  will  yield  a  surplus  of 
about  ^"50,000  on  the  amount  of  the  payments  which  the  Council 
will  have  to  make  upon  the  present  basis  of  expenditure. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  probable  financial  result  in  the  first  year 
after  transfer.  It  is  necessary  to  consider  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  expenditure  which  will  be  required  to  raise  the  standard 
of  efficiency  of  the  non -provided  schools  to  that  of  the  provided 
schools.  It  is  reckoned  that  this  will  not  only  absorb  the  surplus 
mentioned  above  but  will  involve  an  extra  charge  upon  the 
ratepayers  of  from  one  penny  to  twopence  in  the  £.  This  is  after 
allowing  for  the  new  Imperial  grant  of  about  ;^240,ooo  which  is 
contributed  by  the  taxpayers.  The  process  of  levelling  up  will 
necessarily  be  a  gradual  one,  and  there  will  be  no  extra  charge  upon 
the  rates  at  first,  though  ultimately  there  will  be  a  substantial  charge. 

The  Comptroller  points  out  that  the  outstanding  debt  of  the  School 
Board  will  be  transferred  to  the  Council.  The  sum  of  ;^8,6 14,545, 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  as  an  asset  in  the  Council's  Debt 
Account,  will  be  removed  from  that  category,  and  the  Council's  net 
debt  will  be  increased  by  that  sum.  The  gross  and  net  debt  of  the 
Council  will  be  further  increased  by  the  sums  due  to  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,  and  by  the  amount  of  the  other 
liabilities  which  had  not  come  into  course  of  payment  at  25th  March, 
1903.  These  figures  will  be  increased  by  the  operations  of  the  Board 
between  that  day  and  "  the  appointed  day  **  (ist  May,  1904).  This 
addition  to  the  Council's    debt  will   not,   of  course,    involve  an 

additional  liability  on  the  part  of  the  ratepayers  of  London. 

*  This  report  is  dated  21st  January,  1904,  and  was  adopted  by  the  London 
County  Council  on  26th  January,  the  amendment  referred  to  in  the  report  bein 
defeated  by  78  votes  to  26.     (See  Editorial  Notes,  p.  3.) 
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The  first  duty,  and  the  chief  duty,  which  falls  to  the  present 
Council  to  carry  out   is  the  preparation   of  a   scheme   for  the 
Education  Committee,  which  scheme  has  to  be  submitted  to  the 
*  Board  of  Education  for  its  approval. 

.  In  considering  how  best  to  advise  the  Council  upon  this  point, 
we  have  had  before  us  particulars  of  numerous  schemes  of  very 
varying  form  for  the  constitution  of  Education  Committees  in 
England,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  we  have  carefully  considered  the  various  methods  by  which 
attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  in  other  counties 
and  large  towns,  and  the  bearing  that  they  have  upon  the  peculiar 
circumstances  and  needs  of  London. 

We  have  also  considered  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  follow 
the  model  of  the  Technical  Education  Board,  the  value  of  whose 
services  we  fully  recognise,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  Council  should  not  do  so. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  constitution  of  that  Board  was  a 
matter  which  rested  absolutely  with  the  Council  from  year  to  year 
to  determine,  while  no  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Education  Committee  except  by  the  method  of  applying  to 
the  Board  of  Education  to  amend  the  scheme.  The  position  and 
rights  conferred  upon  the  Education  Committee  by  statute  and 
the  practical  requirements  of  the  case  will  place  that  Committee  in 
a  very  different  relation  to  the  Council  than  that  in  which  the 
Technical  Education  Board  stands.  There  is,  besides,  a  vast 
difference  between  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  work  which  the 
Technical  Education  Board  carried  out  in  one  strictly  limited 
sphere  of  education  and  the  great  responsibility  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  Council  as  the  Authority  for  elementary, 
secondary,  technical  and  higher  education. 

We  may  point  out  to  the  Council  that,  if  it  adopts  the  model  of 
the  Technical  Education  Board,  there  will  be  a  very  large  number 
of  interests  which  will  claim  representation.  Upon  the  Technical 
Education  Board  are  representatives  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Institute,  the  London  Trades  Council,  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Head-masters  and 
the  Trustees  of  the  London  Parochial  Charities.  Besides  these, 
each  denomination  interested  in  the  various  descriptions  of 
voluntary  schools  and  various  classes  of  teachers  would  claim  to  be 
represented.  The  result  would  be  a  Committee  which  would  not 
be  homogeneous  with  the  Council,  and  might  very  probably  fail  to 
work  harmoniously  with  it.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  necessary 
experience  will  be  found  among  the  members  of  the  Council  and 
the  women  whom  we  propose  should  be  added  to  the  Committee. 
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Another  reason  why  we  think  the  Education  Committee  should 
be  really  a  Committee  of  the  Council  and  not  largely  made  up  of 
nominated  or  recommended  persons  is  that  the  Council  has  only  a 
limited  control  over  the  appointment  of  managers.  In  the  case  of 
the  provided  schools,  two-thirds  of  the  managers  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Council  of  the  borough  in  which  the  school  is  situated,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  non-provided  schools,  four  will  be  foundation 
managers,  one  will  be  appointed  by  the  Borough  Council  and  only 
one  by  the  County  Council. 

We  strongly  advise  the  Council  to  place  two  objects  before  it  in 
constituting  the  Education  Committee — (i)  that  the  Committee 
shall  be  one  which  will  work  harmoniously  with  the  Council 
in  developing  a  complete  and  well-co-ordinated  system  of 
London  education,  and  (2)  that  its  constitution  shall  be  such  as  to 
retain  one  of  the  greatest  public  interests  under  real  public  control 
as  far  as  possible.  We  do  not  believe  that  these  objects  will  be 
attained  by  trying  to  form  a  Committee  largely  nominated  or 
recommended  by  the  numerous  interests,  which,  unfortunately  at 
the  present  time,  are  far  from  being  harmonious ;  but  that  they  will 
be  best  secured  by  giving  control  to  representatives  who  are 
responsible  to  the  public  at  large. 

We  propose  that  the  Committee  should  consist  of  35  members 
of  the  Council,  with  the  Chairman,  Vice- Chairman  and  Deputy- 
Chairman,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Act, 
five  women  should  be  added,  to  be  chosen  for  their  experience  in 
education.  We  think  that  the  Committee  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  appointment,  during  the  term  of  the  first  Committee,  of 
members  of  the  present  London  School  Board,  and  we  recommend 
that  power  should  be  taken  to  add  five  such  members.  The  first 
Committee  would,  therefore,  consist  of  48  members,  and  we  think 
it  should  be  appointed  for  a  period  ending  in  March,  1906,  as  there 
would  not  be  a  complete  year  between  the  time  when  the  Act  comes 
into  operation  and  March,  1905. 

The  Draft  Scheme. 

The  following  is  the  draft  scheme  which  we  think  should  be 
adopted  : — 

Education  (London)  Act,  1903. 

Scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  Education  Committee  pursuant  to 

Section  17  of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 

(i)  The  London  County  Council  (hereinafter  called  **  the 
Council ")  shall  establish  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education 
(London)  Act,  1903,  an  Education  Committee  (hereinafter  called 
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**  the  Committee  "),  which  Committee  shall  consist  of  43  members, 
and  shall  include  (a)  the  Chairman,  .Vice- Chairman  and  Deputy- 
Chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the  Council ;  (b)  35  persons,  who 
shall  be  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Council ;  and  {c)  five 
women  selected  by  the  Council.  Persons  of  experience  in 
education  and  persons  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  administrative  county  of  London  shall 
always  be  included  in  the  Committee. 

(2)  In  addition  to  the  said  43  members,  the  Council  may 
appoint,  as  members  of  the  first  Committee,  members  of  the  London 
School  Board  not  exceeding  five  in  number. 

(3)  The  first  members  of  theComitlittee,  other  than  the  Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Council,  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Council  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  to  be  held 
on  the  22nd  March,  1904,  and  shall  hold  office  until  the  ordinary 
day  of  election  of  Committees  of  the  Council  in  the  month  of 
March  in  the  year  1906. 

(4)  Except  as  provided  by  Clause  (3),  the  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  retire  annually,  and  shall  hold  office  until  the 
first  meeting  of  their  successors;  but  in  the  year  in  which  the 
triennial  retirement  of  County  Councillors  takes  place  they  shall 
retire  on  the  7th  of  March. 

(5)  Every  member  of  the  Committee,  not  being  a  member  of  the 
Council,  shall,  after  appointment  or  reappointment,  and  before 
being  entitled  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  Committee,  sign  a 
declaration  of  acceptance  of  office  on  a  form  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Council. 

(6)  Any  member  of  the  Committee  who  shall  notify  in  writing  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Council  his  intention  to  resign,  or  who  shall  (except 
in  case  of  illness,  or  for  a  reason  approved  by  the  Committee) 
be  for  six  successive  months  absent  from  all  meetings  of  the 
Committee,  or  who  being,  when  appointed,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  thereof,  or  who,  not  being  a 
member  of  the  Council,  shall  fail  for  the  period  of  three  calender 
months  to  sign  the  declaration  of  acceptance  of  office,  or  shal 
become  bankrupt,  or  shall  file  in  any  Court  having  jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy  a  declaration  of  inability  to  pay  debts,  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Committee. 

(7)  Any  casual  vacancy  in  the  Committee  shall  be  filled  up  by 
the  Council  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  the  appointment  bein^ 
made  only  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  the  vacating^ 
member  was  appointed. 

Recommendation, — We  recommend  that  the  Draft  Scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  ah  Education  Committee  be  approved,  and  thstt 
the  same  be  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  its  appro va.1. 
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An  Amendment.''' 

Notice  has  been  given  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Harris  of  the  following 
amendment  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  (to  be 
seconded  by  the  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Cowicil)  :— 

'^That  Clause  (i)  of  the  Draft  Scheme  be  amended  so  that  it 
shall  provide  that  the  Education  Committee  shall  consist  of  58 
members,  and  shall  include  (a)  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman 
and  Deputy- Chairman  for  the  time  being  of  the  Council;  (b)  35 
persons  who  shall  be  members  for  the  time  being  of  the  Council ; 
(c)  twelve  persons  appointed  by  the  Council  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  following  bodies : — University  of  London,  one ;  Church 
of  England  schools,  two;  Roman  Catholic  schools,  one;  Wesleyan 
and  other  schools,  one ;  head-masters  of  secondary  schools,  one ; 
assistant -masters  of  secondary  schools,  one ;  elementary  teachers, 
one ;  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  one ;  City  and  Guilds 
Institute,  one-;  City  Parochial  Charities,  one ;  London  Trades 
Council,  one ;  and  {d)  eight  persons,  of  whom  five  shall  be  women, 
to  be  selected  by  the  Council ;  and  that  the  scheme  so  amended  be 
approved  and  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  its 
approval." 

*  See  footnote  on  p.  81. 
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v.— DIRECTORS  AND  SECRETARIES  FOR 
EDUCATION  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE 
COUNTIES  AND  COUNTY  BOROUGHS 
IN    ENGLAND    AND    WALES. 


LIST  OF  APPOINTMENTS  UNDER  THE  EDUCATION 

ACT,    1902.* 


I.— IDMINISTRATIYB    COUNTIES. 

Bedfordshire  Director:    Mr.    Frank    Spooner,   Shire   HaB, 

Bedford. 

Berkshire  Secretary.  Mr.  W.  C.   F.  Anderson,   30,  The 

Forbury,  Reading. 
Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  A.  J.  Shirley,  30,  The 

Forbury,  Reading. 
Clerk  and  Legal  A  dviser :  Mr .  J .  T.  Morland,  M  .A., 
Clerk  to  County  Council. 

Breconshire Clerk  to  Committee'.   Mr.  H.  F.  W.  Harries> 

Education  Offices,  Brecon. 
Buckinghamshire.. 5^cr^^ayy :    Mr.    C.    G.   Watkins,    EducatioD 

Office,  Aylesbury. 
Assistant    Secretary :     Mr.    W.    A.    Hutchins^ 
Education  Office,  Aylesbury. 
Cambridgeshire  ...Secretary :  Mr.  Austin   Keen,  Cambridge  and 

County  Education  Offices,  Sidney  Street, 
Cambridge. 
Assistant  Secretary :    Mr.    Frank    Birkenshaw, 
Cambridge  and  County  Education  Offices, 
Sidney  Street,  Cambridge. 

Cardiganshire Clerk  to   Committee:    Mr.  D.  Jenkins,  County 

Offices,  Aberystwyth. 
Carmarthenshire.  .C/^r^    to    Committee  :     Mr.    J.   W.    Nicholas, 

County  Offices,  Carmarthen. 
Carnarvonshire  ...Secretary  :     Mr.     Evan    R.    Davies,    County 

Education  Offices,  Carnarvon. 

*  See  remarks- 'in  the  Editorial  Notes. 
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Cheshire   .,,.. Director:  Mr.  R.   P.   Ward,   County  Offices^ 

Chester. 
Assistant  Director:    Mr.  J.  H.  Hov/itt,  M.A.^ 
County  Offices,  Chester. 

Cornwall Secretary  for  Higher  Education:  Mr.  John  Gill,. 

Gwealhellis,  Helston. 
Secretary     for  .   Elementary     Education  :      Mr* 
Frederick  R.  Pascoe,  Education   Offices^ 
Truro. 

Cumberland Director:  Mr.   C.  Courtenay  Hodgson,  M.A.^ 

The  Courts,  Carlisle. 
Assistant    Secretary    and    Inspector    for    Higher 

Education  :  Mr.  J.  W.  Slater. 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Inspector  for  Elementary 
Education  :  Mr.  Wm.  Elliot,  M.A. 

Denbighshire Director:    Mr.    J.   C.  Davies,   M.A.,   County 

Offices,   Ruthin. 

Derbyshire  Director:  Mr.  Evan  W.  Small,   M.A.,  B.Sc.^ 

County  Offices,  Derby. 
Assistant    Secretary  for   Elementary   Education  t 
Mr.  A.  L.  Jenkyn  Brown,  B.A.,  County 
Offices,  Derby. 

Devon     Secretary:    Mr.   J.    F.  Young,    M.A.,   County 

Education  Offices,  50,  Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Inspector  for  Secondary  Education :  Mr,  R.  E. 
Moyle,  M.A.,  County  Education  Offices, 
50,  Queen  Street,  Exeter. 
Inspector  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  H. 
Beardsley,  County  Education  Offices, 
50,  Queen  Street,  Exeter. 

Dorset  Secretary:  Mr.  B.  R.  Swift,  County  Education 

Office,  Dorchester. 
Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr.  W.  J.  Donald,  County 
Education  Office,  Dorchester. 

Essex Secretary:  Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholas,  M.A.,  County 

Offices,  Chelmsford. 
Assistant  for  Higher  Education :  Mr.  E.  H.  Finch. 
Assistant  for  Elementary  Education  :    Mr.  A.  S. 
Elford,  B.A.,  F.C.S. 

Flint Director:  Mr.  J.  Bevan  Evans,  M.A.,  County 

Offices,  Mold. 
Glamorganshire  ...Director :      Dr.    John    James,     B.A.,    B.Sc, 

Education  Department,  Westgate  Street, 
Cardiff. 
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Qlamorcai^shire  .., Organising      Agent  :       Mr.      Walter      Hogg, 

{con.)        Education  Department,  Westgate  Street, 
,  .       ,        Cardiff. 

Gloucestershire.  .D»V^rf(?y:     Mr.     H.    W.    Household,    M.A., 

County  Education  Office,  College  Court, 
Gloucester. 

Hampshire    Director:   Mr.  D.  T.  Cowan,  Education  Office, 

The  Castle,  Winchester. 
Assistant   for    Higher    Education :    Mr.    R.  E. 
Christie,    M.A..    Education    Office,    The 
Castle,  Winchester. 
Assistant  for  Elementary  Education  :   Mr.  A.  C. 
Boyde,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,   Education   Office, 
The  Castle,  Winchester. 
Herefordshire    ...Secretary:    Mr.   John    Wiltshire,    Shire   Hall, 

Hereford. 
Clerk  to   Committee:    Mr.   Edmund   Goldsack, 
Shire  Hall,  Hereford. 

Hertfordshire Education  Officer  :  Mr.  A.  R.  S.  Hallidie,  Clerk's 

;  of  the  Peace  Office,  Hertford. 

Clerk  to    Committee :    Mr.    C,    E.    Longmore, 

Clerk  to  County  Council. 
Secretary  for  West  Herts.,  for  Agriculture  and  for 
Higher    Education  :     Mr.     Albert     Dean, 
Eastfield,  St.  Albans. 
Huntingdonshire  .Secretary :    Mr.    S.    G.    Cook,    M.A.,    B.Sc, 

County  Offices,  Huntingdon. 

JsLE  OF  Ely Organising     Secretary:     Mr.     J.     W.     Jones, 

Education  Office,  i8.  Lower  Hill  Street, 
W^isbech. 
Isles  of  Scilly  ...Secretary  :    Mr.    E.  N.  V.    Moyle,   Education 

Offices,  St.  Mary's. 
Isle  of  Wight    ...Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  F.  G.  Flux,   County 

Education    Offices,    Technical    Institute, 
Newport  (I.  of  W.). 
Organising  Secretary  for  Higher  Education :  Mr. 
John  D.  Custance,  20,  Holy  rood  Street, 
Newport  (I.  of  W.). 

Kent  Secretary:    Mr.  Francis  W.  Crook,  B.A.,  44, 

Bedford  Row,  London,  W.C. 
Principal  Assistant  Secretary  :  Mr,  Cholmondeley 

Harrison,  M.A.,  44,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 
Second  Assistant    Secretary :    Mr.    W.    T.     H. 
Walsh,  B.A.,  44,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 
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Kent  (c(>«.) Inspector    of  Higher   Education  \    Mr.    E.    G. 

Davies,  M.A.,  44,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

Lancashire   Director-.  Dr.  H.  Lloyd  Snape,  County  Offices, 

Preston. 
Secretary    for    Higher    Education :     Mr.    Wm. 

Wilson,  M.A.,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education',  Mr.  E. 

Smith,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  A.  H. 

Bott,  M.A.,  County  Offices,  Preston. 
Director  of  Agricultural  Education:    Mr.  John 

Bayne,  County  Offices,  Preston, 

Leicestershire   ...Director  \     Mr.    W.    A.    Brockington,    M.A., 

33,  Bowling  Green  Street,  Leicester. 
Secretary  :  Mr.  A.  J.  Baker,  33,  Bowling  Green 
Street,  Leicester. 

Lincolnshire    Secretary :  Mr.  A.  A.  Crabtree,  Sessions  House, 

(Holland)  Spalding. 

Lincolnshire    Secretary,      Mr.      Hudson     Donaldson,     St. 

(Kesteven)  Catherine's  Road,  Grantham. 

Lincolnshire   Secretary:  Mr.   S.   Maudson  Grant,  17,  Mint 

(Lindsey)  Street,  Lincoln. 

Merionethshire  ...S^rr^tory:    Mr.    H.  Haydn  Jones,   Education 

Offices,  Towyn,  R.S.O. 

Middlesex Secretary:    Mr.      B.      S.      Gott,     Guildhall, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
Assistant  for  Higher  Education:  Mr.  A.  L  Bird, 

Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Assistant  for   Elementary    Education:     Mr.     F. 
Roberts,  Guildhall,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Monmouthshire  ...Directorof  Elementary  Education:  Mr.J.  W.Hall, 

B.A.,  County  Offices,  Newport  (Mon.). 

Norfolk Secretary:    Mr.   W.   V.  Bushell,  57,  London 

Street,  Norwich. 
Secretary  for  Higher  Education :  Mr.  E.  Pillow, 
57,  London  Street,  Norwich. 
Northamptonshire  Secretary :    Mr.   Byron    R.  Simpson,   County 

Hall,  Northampton. 
Assistant  Secretary :    Mr.  W.   Dawson   Sadler, 

M.A.,  County  Hall,  Northampton. 
Assistant    Secretary  for    Elementary    Education: 
Mr.     Edwin-    Jenkins,      County      Hall, 
Northampton. 
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Northumberland.  .Secretary :    Mr.    Charles    Williams,     County 

Education  OflSces,    New  Bridge    Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Assistant  Secretary :    Mr.    J.    Treble,    County 
Education   Offices,   New    Bridge   Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  H.  D.  Irwin,  County 
Education    Offices,   New    Bridge  Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Nottinghamshire. .Z)fw^^:    Mr.    C.  J.   Bristowe,    Shire    HaU, 

Nottingham. 
Secretary  to  Director :  Mr.  C.J.  Bramley,  Shire 
Hall,  Nottingham. 

Oxfordshire Secretary:  Mr.  P.  Elford,  M.A.,  8,  New  Road, 

Oxford. 
Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  F.  C.  Weedon,  8,  New 
Road,  Oxford. 

Rutland    Secretary:    Mr.   C.   G.   Bone,    B.A.,    County 

Council  Offices,  Oakham. 

Shropshire    Clerk  to  Education  Authority :  Mr.  E.  Cresswell 

Peele,  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
Secretary  for  Higher  Education :    Mr.    W.   H. 
Pendlebury,  M.A.,  ShireHall,  Shrewsbury, 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education:  Mr.  H.  E. 

Wale,  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  F.  Crowte,  Shire  Hall, 
Shrewsbury. 
Soke  of   Peter- 
borough   Clerk  to   Committee :    Mr.   Walter  J.  Deacon, 

Education  Department,  County   Council 
Offices,  Peterborough. 

Somerset  Secretary:    Mr.    C.    H.    Bothamley,    County 

Education  Offices,  Weston-super-Mare. 
Assistant  Secretary:    Mr.   W.   A.   Lethbridge, 
B.A.,  County  Education  Offices,  Weston- 
super-Mare. 

Staffordshire Director:  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  M.A.,  County 

Education  Offices,  Staffi)rd. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education :  Mr. 
W.  J,  Elliott,  M.A.,  County  Education 
Offices,  Stafford. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  i 
Mr.  H.  M.  Spencer,  County  Educatioa 
Offices,  Staffi)rd. 
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Suffolk  (East)   ...Chief  Secretary:  Mr.  W.  E.  Watkins,  White 

House,  Tower  Churchyard,  Ipswich. 
Suffolk  (West)  ...S^^y^tory:     Mr.     F.     R.     Hughes,     County 

Education  Offices,  5,  Crown  Street,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

Surrey   Secretary,    Mr.    H.    Macan,   M.A.,   St.    Ives, 

Penrhyn  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Assistants  for  Higher  Education  :  Messrs.  J.  J. 
Shakespeare  (Evening  Classes)  and  J. 
Younghusband  (Day  Classes),  St.  Ives, 
Penrhyn  Road,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
Assistant  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  Ramsey 
Nares,  St  Ives,  Penrhyn  Road,  Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

Sussex  (East) Secretary:    Mr.  Edwin   Young,  County  Hall, 

Lewes. 

Sussex  (West) Secretary:    Mr.  Lionel  Thompson,  Education 

Offices,  Horsham. 
Assistant    Secretary    and    Inspector    of    Schools: 
Mr.     F.     Witcomb,    Education    Offices, 
Horsham. 

Warwickshire Director:  Mr.  Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  Education 

Office,  High  Street,  Warwick. 
Assistant  Director :  Mr.  A.  H.  Whipple,  M.A., 
Education  Office,  High  Street,  Warwick. 

Westmorland Secretary:  Mr.  C.  J.  R.  Tipper,  B.Sc,  County 

Education  Offices,  Lowther  Street,  Kendal. 
Legal  Adviser :    Mr.   John    Bolton,    Clerk    to 
County  Council. 

"Wiltshire     Director:  Mr.   W.    Pullinger,    M.A.,    County 

Offices,  Trowbridge. 
Assistant  Director  and  Secretary  to   Agricultural 
Education  Committee:    Mr.  C.  H.  Corbett, 
County  Offices,  Trowbridge. 
Worcestershire... D«>^(:^or:  Dr.  S.  G.  Rawson,  County  Education 

Offices,  37,  Foregate  Street,  Worcester. 
Secretary :  Mr.  James  Mason,  County  Education 
Offices,  37,  Foregate  Street,  Worcester. 

Yorkshire Clerk  to   Committee:    Mr.    J.    J.    Bickersteth, 

(East  Riding)  County  Hall,  Beverley. 

Deputy  Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  J.  R.  Proctor, 
County  Hall,  Beverley. 

Yorkshire Secretary  :      Mr.     Douglas      Smith,     County 

(North  Riding)  Education  Offices,  Northallerton. 

G 
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Yorkshire  ((:o«.)    .,. Assistant    Secretary:     Mr.    William    Mennell, 
(North  Riding)  County  Education  Offices,  Northallerton. 

Legal  Adviser:    Mr.  W.  C.  Trevor  (Clerk  to 

County  Council),  Northallerton. 

Yorkshire Director:     Mr.     W.    Loring,    County    Hall, 

(West  Riding)  Wakefield. 

Chief  Organising  Inspector  for  Higher  Education : 

Mr.  F.  N.  Cook,  County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Inspector  for  Secondary  Education:    Mr.  A.  V. 

Houghton,  County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Inspector  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  W.  H. 

Brown,  County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Inspector  of  Commercial  Classes  :  Mr.  J.  Grahair, 

County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Inspectress  of  Domestic  Classes  :  Mrs.  Blackburn, 

County  Hall,  Wakefield. 
Lecturer    on    Hygiene:    Miss    Morris,    County 

Hall,  Wakefield. 
Clerk  to    Committee :    Mr.   W.    Vibart   Dixon, 

County  Hall,  Wakefield. 

II.— COUNTY  BOROUGHS. 

Barrow Clerk  to  Education  Authority:  Mr.  C.  F.  Preston 

(Town  Clerk),  Town  Hall. 
Director:  Mr.  Arthur  Hawkridge,  Town  Hall. 
Secretary :  Mr.  Wyvil  Hutchinson,  Town  Hall. 

Bath   Director:  Mr.  Frank  Roscoe,  Guildhall,  High 

Street. 
Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  B.  H.  Watts,  Guildhall, 
High  Street. 

Birkenhead  Secretary :  Mr.  R.  T.  Jones,  Borough  Education 

Department,  Town  Hall. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education :    Mr. 
A.    H.    Crosby,    Municipal     Schools    of 
Science  and  Art. 

Birmingham  Secretary  :      Mr.    J.    A.    Palmer,    Education 

Department,  Edmund  Street. 
Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  E.  Wilson,  Education 

Department,  Edmund  Street. 
Clerk  for  Technical  Education  and  Evening  Schools 
and    Secretary    of    Technical    School :     Mr. 
George     Mellor,     Municipal     Technical 
School,  Suffolk  Street. 
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Blackburn Secretary  for  Secondary  Education',    Mr.  A.  W. 

King,  Municipal  Technical  School. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Edtication :  Mr.  Nicholas 
Taylor,  Elementary  Education  Office. 

Bolton  Secretary:  Mr.  Frederic  Wilkinson,  Education 

*  Offices,  Nelson  Square. 

BooTLE  .Secretary  for  Higher  Education:  Mr.  J.  J.  Ogle, 

Municipal  Technical  School. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  F.  K. 
Wilson,   Elementary   Education    Offices, 
Balliol  Road. 

Bournemouth  Organising    Secretary :     Mr.     F,    W,    Ibbett, 

Municipal  Buildings. 

Bradford  Secretary:     Mr.     Thos.    Garbutt,    Education 

Offices,  Manor  Row. 

Brighton  Clerk  to  Committee :  Mr.  John  Garden,  Education 

Offices,  54,  Old  Steine. 

Bristol Secretary:  Mr.  Wm.  Avery  Adams,  Guildhall, 

Broad  Street. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Education  :  Mr.  W. 

H.  Doyle,  Higher  Education  Department, 

Council  House. 

Burnley     Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  E.  Jones,  Town  Hall. 

BuRT0N-ON-TRENT..5^r^^a;[)/ ;     Mr.    W.    N.    Graham,    Education 

Offices,  Guild  Street. 
Canterbury Clerk  to  Committee  :  Mr.  Henry  Fielding  (Town 

Clerk). 

Chester     Director:  Mr.  A.  E.  Lovell,  M.A.,  Town  Hall. 

Coventry Secretary  for  Elementary  Education  :  Mr.  Charles 

J.  Band,  8,  High  Street. 
Secretary  for  Technical  Instruction :  Mr.  Edwin 

Rainbow,  Municipal  Technical  Institute. 
Croydon     Clerk    to     Committee  :      Mr.     James     Smyth, 

Education   Office,   Katherine  Street. 
Derby     Secretary:      Mr.     Wm.     Cooper,     Education 

Offices,  Becket  Street. 

Devonport    Secretary:  Mr.  W.  H.  Crang,  Education  Offices. 

Assistant  Secretary :    Mr.   J.    Neal,    Education 

Offices. 

Dudley  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  Napier,  Town  Hall. 

Exeter  Clerk  to  Committee  and  Correspondent  for  Elementary 

Education:  Mr.  H.  J.  Morgan,  Education 

Offices. 
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Exeter  (con,) Correspondent  for  Higher  Education  :  Mr.  G.  R, 

Shorto,  Education  Offices. 
Gateshead    Secretary :  Mr.  E.  J.  Harding,  Education  Offices, 

Prince  Consort  Road  South. 
Gloucester Secretary:   Mr.  P.  Barrett   Cooke,  Education 

Offices,  9,  Berkeley  Street. 
Great  Grimsby    ...Clerk  to  Committee  :  Douglas  Chandler,  Eleanor 

Street. 
Great  Yarmouth  ..Clerk  to  Committee  :    Mr.   F.  W.  Wroughton, 

28,  South  Quay. 
Halifax Secretary:     Mr.    W.     H.     Ostler,     Education 

Offices,  22,  Union  Street. 
Han  LEY Secretary  :  Mr.  John  Hodder,  Education  Offices, 

Town  Hall. 
Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.F.  H.  Hand,  Education 

Offices,  Town  Hall. 
Hastings  Clerk  to   Committee:    Mr.    Philip   O.  Buswell^ 

18,  Wellington  Square. 
Assistant   Clerk :     Mr.    Wm.    G.    Tyrrell,   iS> 

Wellington  Square. 
Huddersfield Secretary:     Mr.     George     Gaunt,    Education 

Offices,  Peele  Street. 

Hull Secretary :  Dr.  J .  T.  Riley,  Education  Offices^ 

Albion  Street. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :.  Mr. 

T.  J.  Hards,    Education  Offices,  Albion 

Street. 
Ipswich Secretary:  Mr.  J.  H.  Hume,  Education  Offices^ 

Tower  House,  Tower  Street. 
Leeds Secretary  :  Mr.  Wm.  Packer,  Education  Offices,. 

Calverley  Street. 
Leicester Secretary:        Mr.      T.      Groves,      Education 

Department,  Town  Hall. 
Assistant    Secretary  :     Mr.    R.    T.     B.     Edge,. 

Education  Department,  Town  Hall. 
Lincoln Secretary:  Mr.  R.  C.  Minton,  Bank  Chambers» 

St.  Benedict  Square. 
Organising     Secretary     of    Municipal    Technical 

School :  Mr.  A.  E.  Collis. 
Liverpool Consultative    Clerk    and  Director   of    Elementary 

Education:      Mr.     Edward     M.     Hance^ 

Education  Office,  Sir  Thomas  Street. 
Director  of   Technical    Instruction :    Mr.    Wm. 

Hewitt,       B.Sc,       Central       Municipal 

Technical  School,   Byrom  Street* 
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Liverpool  (con.)    ...General   Superintendent   of  Evening   Schools   and 

Classes:  (To  be  appointed). 

Manchester Joint     Secretaries  :     Mr.     J.      H.      Reynolds, 

Municipal  School  of  Technology,  Sackville 
Street ;  Mr.  C.  H.  Wyatt,  Education 
Offices,  Deansgate. 

Middlesbrough   ,,. Clerk:  Mr.    Alfred    Sockett     (Town     Clerk), 

Municipal  Buildings. 
Secretary:    Mr.     J.     S.     Calvert,      Municipal 

Buildings. 
Assistant  Secretary :  Mr.  A.  E.  Danby,  Municipal 

Buildings. 

N  E  VV  C  A  S  T  L  E  -O  N- 

Tyne Secretary:    Mr.    W.    P.    Bentley,    Education 

Offices,  Northumberland  Road. 

Northampton   Clerk    to     Committee  :     Mr.     Stuart     Beattie, 

Education  Offices,  St.  Giles'  Street. 

Norwich    Principal  of  Technical  Institute  and  Organiser  of 

Higher  Education :  Mr.  Frank  H.  Newman, 
B.Sc. 
Organiser  of  Elementary  Education  and  Inspector 
of  Schools  :  Mr.  D.  O.  Holme. 

Nottingham Clerk:    Mr.  W.   J.   Abel,    Education   Offices, 

Victoria  Street. 

Oldham  Secretary:     Mr.     James     Rennie,     Education 

Offices,  Union  Street  West. 

Oxford   Secretary:   Mr.  R.  Bacon  (Town  Clerk),  Town 

Hall. 
Secretary  to  City  Technical  School:    Mr.  A.   F. 

Kerry,  M.A.,  Church  Street. 
Plymouth Secretary:  Mr.  E.  Chandler  Cook,  Education 

Offices,  18,  Princess  Square. 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Secondary  Education :  Mr. 

T.   W.    Byfield,    Education    Offices,    i8. 

Princess  Square. 
Assistant    Secretary  for    Elementary    Education  : 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wherry,  i8.  Princess  Square. 
Portsmouth Principal    of    Technical    Institute :    Mr.    Oliver 

Freeman,  Municipal  Technical  Institute. 
Secretary  and  Correspondent  for  Higher  Education  : 

Mr.  H.  E.  Curtis,  Municipal  Technical 

Institute. 
Secretary  for    Primary    Education:    Mr,    J.    ]• 

Bascombe,  Education  Offices,  Town  Hall. 
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Preston Director  of  Education:   Mr.  A.  J.  Berry,  M.A,, 

B.Sc. 

Reading Secretary:  Mr.  H.  T.  Pugh,  Education  Offices. 

Rochdale  Secretary :  Mr.  E.  J .  Holden,  Eg ucation  Offices, 

Baillie  Street. 
Clerk  for  Technical  Instruction  :  Mr.  A.  Bamish, 
Municipal     Technical     School,     Nelson 
Street. 

RoTHERHAM    Secretary:    Mr.  W.    H.  Corbridge,  Education 

Offices,  Municipal  Buildings. 
Director    of  Higher    Education :     Mr.    G.    H. 
Burkhardt,     M.Sc.,     Education     Offices, 
Municipal  Buildings. 

St.  Helens Director:  Mr.   J.   J.    Broomhead,   2,   Victoria 

Square. 

Salford Director  of  Education :   Mr.  O.  Duthie,  B. A., 

Education  Offices,  Chapel  Street. 

Sheffield Secretary:    Mr.     John    F.    Moss,    Education 

Offices,  Leopold  Street. 
Assistant      Secretary :       Mr.     G.     S.     Baxter, 
Education  Offices. 

Southampton    Secretary:  Mr.  John  Cruickshank,  Education 

Offices. 
South  Shields    ...Secretary:  Mr.  A.  E.  Leete,  Education  Offices, 

Ocean  Road. 

Stockport Secretary  for  Education:  Mr,  Arthur  Lawton, 

B.A.,  Education  Offices,  St.  Peter's  Gate. 
Principal  of  Municipal  Technical  School  and  Clerk 
to  Technical  Instruction  Committee  :  Mr.  R.  J» 
Brown,  M.Sc. 

Sunderland Secretary:  Mr.  T.  W.  Bryers,  15,  John  Street. 

Clerk  to  Committee :  Mr.  F.  W.  Bowey  (Town 

Clerk). 
Director    of  Higher    Education :    Principal    B. 
Branford,  Municipal  Technical  College. 

Swansea Secretary:    Mr.    A.    W.    Halden,    Education 

Offices. 

Walsall    Secretary:  Mr.     Edward     Evans,     Education 

Offices,  Bradford  Street. 

Warrington Secretary  and  Director:  Mr.  J.  Moore  Murray, 

Education  Offices,  Palmira  Square. 
West  Bko^awich, . .Secretary  to  Committee  and  for  Higher  Education : 

Mr.  J.  E.  Pickles,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Education 
...  Offices,  High  Street. 
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West  BRoyiwicH... Secretary  for  Elementary  Education:  Mr.  R.  W, 

(con,)        Lowe,     Education     Offices,     312,    High 

Street. 
West  Hartlepool  Secretary  for  Secondary  Education :    Mr.  J.   G. 

Taylor,  Education  Offices,  Park  Road. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :  Mr.  J.  Robson 

Smith,  Education  Offices,  Park  Road. 
Wigan    Secretary:  Mr.  J.  W.  Home,  Education  Offices, 

Victoria  Buildings,  King  Street. 
Wolverhampton  ...5^(;r^/ary :    Mr.   J.    F.    Robinson,    Education 

Offices. 
Worcester    Clerk    to    Committee :     Mr.    Samuel    Southall 

(Town  Clerk). 
Secretary  for  Secondary  Education  :  Mr.  Thomas 

Duckv/orth,  Victoria  Institute. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :    Mr.  F.  T. 

Spackman,  Elementary  Education  Offices, 

Hound's  Lane. 
York  Secretary:  Mr.  C.  G.  Rushworth,  Education 

Offices,  Clifford  Street. 


i 
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VI.— MISCELLANEA. 


THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    DIRECTORS    AND 
SECRETARIES   FOR   EDUCATION. 


THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  13th  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  6th  and  7th  January,  1904,  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  London  County  Council,  Spring 
Gardens,  S.W.,  when  41  members  were  present. 

The  whole  of  the  first  and  the  morning  of  the  second  day  were 
devoted  to  private  or  Association  business. 

The  minutes  of  the  ordinary  meeting,  held  on  the  6th  November, 
1903,  in  the  same  place,  were  adopted.  Among  the  matters  of 
importance  dealt  with  on  that  occasion  should  be  mentioned  the 
changes  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  respect  of  the 
recognised  procedure  under  the  late  Clause  VII.  arrangements  in 
connection  with  secondary  schools :  a  special  Section  is  g^ven  to 
the  consideration  of  this  question  on  pp.  1 15-19.  The  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  grants  proposed  under  the  new  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  concerning  pupil-teachers  are  quite 
inadequate,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  generally 
upon  the  Regulations  :  at  the  subsequent  annual  meeting  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  referred  back  for  further  consideration. 
A  Return  of  the  nature  and  salaries  of  the  staffs  appointed  under 
the  new  Education  Act  in  the  various  counties  -and  county 
boroughs  was  circulated  for  the  use  of  the  members. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  stated  that  the 
Association  numbers  71  members  (two  honorary),  representing 
46  counties  and  23  county  boroughs ;  but,  with  subsequent 
elections,  the  total  membership  now  reaches  86,  an  increase  of 
21  over  that  of  last  year.  The  new  members  elected  include 
Messrs.  C.  G.  Bone  (Rutland),  C.  J.  Bristowe  (Nottinghamshire), 
W.  A.  Brockington  (Leicestershire),  W.  D.  Bushell  (Norfolk), 
J.  Garden  (Brighton),  D.  Chandler  (Grimsby),  S.  G.  Cook 
(Huntingdonshire),  W.  H.  Crang  (Devonport),  O.  Duthie  (Salford), 
A.  Hawridge  (Barrow),  J.  E  Holden  (Rochdale),  H.  W. 
Household  (Gloucestershire),  F.  R.  Hughes  (West  Suffolk),  J.  W. 
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Jones  (Isle  of  Ely),  A.  E.  Lovell  (Chester),  R.  E.  Minton  (Lincoln)^ 
J.  Moore  Murray  (Warrington),  J.  E.  Pickles  (West  Bromwich), 
H.  T.   Pugh  (Reading),  W.  Pullinger  (Wiltshire),  S.  G.  Rawson 
(Worcestershire),  G.  H.  Smith  (King's  County,  Ireland  and  C.  H.). 
Wyatt  (Manchester).     During  the  year  much  time  was  necessarily 
was  taken  up  with  discussions  on  the  working  of  the  Education 
Act,  1902,  and  in  this  connection  the  following  subjects,  inUr  alia,, 
have  been  fully  discussed  : — co-ordination  of  education ;  training  of 
teachers ;  agreements  under  Section   20  (a)  of  the  Act — (i)  with 
Part  III.  boroughs  for  Part  II.  only,  (2)  with  urban  districts  (not 
Part   III.  Authorities)  with  regard  to  (a)  Part  11.  only,  and  (b) 
Part    II.  and   Part   III. ;  payment   of  maintenance  expenses   of 
elementary  schools  :  the  interpretation  of  Section  17  (5),  especially 
with  regard  to  any  bearing  it  may  have  on  financial  questions  under 
a  joint  arrangement ;  endowments.  Circular,  E.A.,.7  ;  appointment 
of  managers  ;  position  of  non-county  boroughs  and  urban  districts 
under  Part  II. ;  as  to  obtaining  early  copies  of  reports  of  inspectors 
of  the   Board   of    Education   for  the    guidance    of   Committees ; 
grouping  of    schools ;  finance  of    first  year  ;    school   attendance 
work ;  school  requisites,  stores  and  requisitions  department ;  the 
financing   of  elementary  schools ;  scale  of  salaries  of  teachers  t 
local  inspection.     In  the  discussions  much  valuable  information 
was  elicited,  which  it  is  hoped  has  been  of  material  advantage  to 
members  in  the  working  of  the  Act.     The  question  of  the  procedure 
in  paying  grants   to  Authorities   was  specially  considered,   and 
resolutions  were  passed  representing  to  the  Board  of  Education — 
(a)  that    in   the   various  counties,  in   view  of  the   desirability  of 
co-ordinating  education  as  required  by  the  Education  Act,  1902,  all 
grants  should  be  paid  to  the  Minor  Local  Authorities  for  Higher 
Education   through   the   County    Education    Authority,   and    all 
correspondence    between    the    Board    and     such    Minor    Local 
Authorities  should  pass  through  the  same  channel ;  and  (b)  that 
the    Small    Population    Grants    be    paid  in    a  lump  sum  once 
a    year.      The    representatives    of  the   Association    upon    other 
educational   bodies   reported  that  the  seventh  series  of  modern 
language  holiday  courses  conducted  under  the  Committee  of  the- 
Teachers'  Guild  had  proved  thoroughly  successful ;  the  courses,  in 
general,  had  been  widely  copied   by  other  agencies.      The  only- 
matters  of  importance  reported  in  connection  with  the  Commercial 
Education  Committee  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  were 
that  negotiations  are  in  progress  for  transferring  the  teaching  work 
undertaken  by  the  Chamber  in  the  City  of  London  to  the  City  of 
London  College  and  that  arrangements  are  being  made  by  several 
secondary  schools  in  the  county  of  Surrey  to  adopt  the  Chamber's- 
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Junior  Scheme.'*'  The  Treasurer's  statement  showed  a  balance  of 
;f  io6  9s.  7d.  in  favour  of  the  Association. 

The  following  elections  or  re-elections  to  office  for  the  current 
year  took  place: — Mr.  F.  Wilkinson  (Bolton),  Vice-Chairman ; 
Mr.  J.  H.  Nicholas  (Essex),  Hon.  Secretary;  Mr.  H.  Macan 
♦(Surrey),  Treasurer ;  and  Messrs.  Graham  Balfour  (Staffordshire), 
A.  E.  Briscoe  (West  Ham),  F.  W.  Crook  (Kent),  C.  Courtenay 
Hodgson  (Cumberland)  and  C.  H.  Wyatt  (Manchester)  to  fill 
vacancies  on  the  Executive  Committee.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
iprovincial  meetings  of  the  Association  should  be  held  for  the  current 
year  at  Birmingham  (in  April)  and  at  Oxford  (in  July). 

The  question  of  the  value  of  inspections  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  purposes  of  Sections  3  (3)  and  4  of  the  Teachers* 
Registration  Regulations  was  introduced  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Cowan 
♦(Hampshire),  who  had  elicited  the  important  opinion  from  the 
Board  of  Education  that  **  the  recognition  accorded  by  the  Board 

^*  to  the school  is  solely  for  the  purposes  of  Sections  3  (3) 

•**  and  4  of  the  Teachers*  Registration  Regulations.  Recognition  of 
"  this  nature  merely  implies  that  service  at  the  school  can  be 
**  counted  as  a  qualification  towards  registration  in  the  Teachers' 
**  Register,  and  does  not  in  any  way  guarantee  the  efficiency  of  the 
"**  school  for  any  other  purposes." 

At  the  public  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  the  new 

-Chairman,  Mr.  Percy  Elford  (Oxfordshire)  delivered  a  valuable 

address   upon   the   administration   of  the   Education    Act,    1902. 

He   considered  that   the   Act   was  introduced  in   the  first  place 

to    improve    education  other    than    elementary.      The    mass    of 

work  connected  with  elementary  education  thrown  on  the  Local 

Education  Authorities  had  been  so  enormous  that  it  was  only  now 

►that  the  claims  of  higher  education  were  beginning  to  be  heard. 

Many  boroughs  and  counties  were  finding  that  all  their  energies 

were  being  devoted  to  elementary  education  ;  and  when  they  had 

got    the    elementary   schools    in   good    working  order   and    had 

.arranged   for   the    supply    of    teachers    for    these    schools    they 

would   find    practically  the   whole   of   the    money   available    for 

higher   education  would    be    absorbed,  and   there  would    not    be 

•enough  for  the  maintenance  in  a  state  of  high  efficiency  of  the 

secondary  schools,  technical  institutes  and  the  like.     Under  such 

•conditions,  it  behoved  them,  as  the  educational  experts  that  the 

Local  Education  Authorities  would  consult,  to  consider  the  matter 

-very  carefully.     The   maintenance  of  public  elementary  schools 

.and  the  supply  of  teachers  for  these  schools  must  form  a  very  large 

*  See  report  on  Commercial  Education  adopted  by   the  Essex   Education 
'Committee  and  printed  on  pp.  1 19-22. 
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portion  of  the  work  of  Local  Authorities,  but  it  was  not  by  any 
means  the  only  or  the  most  important  section  of  the  work  of  these 
Authorities.  Up  to  the  present,  teachers  in  public  elementary- 
schools  were,  as  a  rule,  those  who  had  passed  through  the  different 
stages  in  an  elementary  school  and  the  savour  of  the  school  was 
continuously  before  them.  No  broadening  influence  had  been 
exerted  on  their  views.  Even  if  clever,  as  most  of  them  undoubtedly 
were,  the  King's  Scholarship  and  training  at  a  training  college  did 
not  appreciably  widen  their  outlook.  They  were  continually  in 
the  atmosphere  of  an  elementary  school,  and  it  was  only  very 
exceptionally  that  one  rose  out  of  this  narrow  groove.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  very  great  need  of  an  introduction  into  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  schools  of  a  number  of  teachers,  both 
male  and  female,  who  had  gone  through  a  wider  course  of 
education.  There  was  only  one  source  from  which  this  class  of 
teacher  could  be  drawn — namely,  the  secondary  schools  and 
institutions.  But  only  a  few  such  were  now  in  a  position  ta 
supply  these  teachers ;  so  that  to  produce  the  number  of  teachers 
required  for  the  elementary  schools,  besides  maintaining  or 
assisting  the  present  training  colleges  and  teachers'  centres,  the 
Local  Authorities  must  see  to  the  proper  equipment  and  staffing  of 
these  secondary  schools.  To  induce  the  right  kind  of  men  and 
women  to  take  up  the  teaching  profession  it  was  necessary,  he  said,, 
that  the  profession  should  no  longer  be  considered  the  dumping 
ground  of  the  men  and  women  whose  only  claim  to  be  teachers 
depended  on  their  having  no  capital ;  that  the  remuneration  to  be 
obtained  should  be  at  least  as  good  as  that  obtained  in  other  lines 
of  life  ;  and  that  the  institutions  whence  these  teachers  were  to  be 
drawn  must  be  informed  in  definite  terms  what  was  wanted.  The 
training  colleges  at  the  present  time  provided  a  certain  number  of 
so-called  "  trained  "  teachers,  but  not  a  sufficient  number.  Many 
of  the  universities  were  trying  to  provide  a  number  of  "  trained  " 
teachers  for  secondary  schools ;  but  they  hardly  knew  what  was 
wanted.  A  very  large  number  of  men  and  women  went  to  secondary 
schools  without  any  educational  training  whatever,  and  only  became 
teachers  after  making  their  own  experiments  on  the  scholars. 
To  provide  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  best  men  and 
women  to  take  up  the  teaching  profession  would  cost  more  than 
the  Local  Authorities  could  possibly  afford.  If  the  training  of 
teachers,  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  paid  for  from  Imperial 
and  not  local  sources,  was  thrown  upon  the  Local  Authorities^ 
they  would  be  absolutely  crippled  in  their  endeavours  to  supply  or 
aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than  elementary.  For  the  first 
time  in  British  history  there  was  a  chance  of  really  creating  a 
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sound  system  throughout  the  country  for  education  as  a  whole. 
Until  now  one  set  of  bodies  had  to  do  with  elementary  education, 
including  the  training  of  the  teachers  needed  in  the  elementary 
schools ;  another  set  had  to  deal  with  technical  education,  but 
in  both  these  cases  the  necessary  funds  to  do  the  work  properly 
had  been  largely  wanting.  There  had  been  nobody,  however, 
responsible  for  higher  education.  Each  locality  was  a  law 
unto  itself.  There  was  nobody  whose  duty  it  was  to 
co-ordinate  the  different  branches  of  education,  to  prevent 
overlapping  and  so  to  prevent  woeful  waste.  For  the 
first  time  there  were  bodies  legally  constituted  whose  duty 
it  was  to  co-ordinate  the  different  branches  of  education — the 
Education  Committees  in  counties  and  boroughs.  It  was  the 
advisers  to  these  Committees  who  must  initiate  and  devise  the 
schemes  whereby  the  co-ordination  was  to  be  brought  about,  and 
they  would  need  all  their  vigour  and  strength  when  they  really 
tackled  the  questions  relating  to  higher  education.  Germany's 
technical  education  schemes  had  often  been  held  up  to  them  as 
models  of  what  they  should  aim  at.  There  was  one  point,  at  least, 
in  which  they  should  be  guided  by  Gemany*s  example,  and  that 
was  the  training  of  the  leaders  of  industry.  If  Great  Britain  was  to 
keep  her  place  among  the  nations,  it  was  essential  that  the 
higher  education  of  her  future  commercial  leaders  should  not  be 
neglected.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  see  that  proper  machinery 
was  available  for  each  and  every  side  of  education.  But  to  render 
this  machinery  available  there  must  be  much  money,  and  perhaps 
their  most  difficult  task  would  be  finding  the  sources  of  the  money. 
The  supply,  or  aiding  the  supply  of  all  education  other  than 
elementary,  must  be  paid  out  of  {a)  the  Customs  and  Excise,  alias  the 
"**  whiskey  "  money,  now  definitely  allocated  to  higher  education  ;  (b) 
a  twopenny  rate,  and  in  some  localities  an  additional  penny,  which 
may  be  levied,  but  which  in  agricultural  districts  will  only  be  levied 
with  very  great  difficulty,  if  at  all ;  and  (c)  endowments.  These 
moneys  are  to  provide  for  (i)  the  maintenance  of  secondary  schools 
of  all  types,  (2)  new  secondary  schools,  (3)  university  and  higher 
technical  training,  (4)  technical,  including  agricultural  and 
technological  education,  (5)  scholarships  and  exhibitions  for 
selected  scholars,  (6)  the  training  of  teachers.  Their  funds  were 
nothing  like  sufficient.  Unless  they  were  able  to  obtain  money 
from  other  sources,  they  must  cut  down  their  expenditure,  and 
arrange  that  by  means  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions  they  trained 
their  teachers  and  supported  their  secondary  schools  and  higher 
institutions.  It  was  easier  to  cut  down  the  contributions  of  a  Local 
Education  Authority  with  regard  to  higher  education  than  to  insist 
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on  its  proper  provision ;  but  the  former  led  to  national  bankruptcy, 
whereas  the  latter  brought  its  own  rewards  in  the  international 
struggle  and  assisted  in  increasing  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
He  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  as  education  secretaries  and 
directors  to  insist  on  higher  education  being  adequately  supported 
and  aided. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Chairman's  address  a  long  discussion 
took  place  in  regard  to  Council's  contracting  with  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  in  respect  of  payments  for  wear  and  tear  during 
school  hours  and  for  incidental  expenses  out  of  school  hours,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  thereon ;  with  this  the  proceedings  terminated. 


ANNUAL   MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


The  eleventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Technical 
Institutions  was  held  on  Friday,  the  29th  January,  1904,  at  the 
Leathersellers'  Hall,  St.  Helens  Place,  London,  E.C.,  when  58 
members  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  absence 
of  the  retiring  President,  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  the  Right  Hon. 
Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair  in  the  first  instance 
and  moved  the  election  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  M.P., 
as  President  for  the  ensuing  year  :  this  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  John  Gorst,  in  delivering  his  presidential  address,  said  that 
he  had  long  been  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  that  tended 
more  to  cause  confusion  in  administration  and  to  obstruct 
educational  progress  in  general  than  the  attempt  to  divide 
education  into  three  water-tight  compartments,  labelled 
"elementary,'*  "secondary*'  and  "technical**  education.  He 
had  never  known  anybody  able  to  draw  a  definite  line  between 
what  *was  called  elementary  and  what  was  called  secondary 
education.  And  if  they  could  not  divide  the  education  given  to 
individual  scholars,  still  less  could  they  divide  schools  and 
institutions  into  elementary,  secondary  and  technical.  He 
knew  of  no  place  of  education  in  this  country  where  all 
three  kinds  of  instruction  were  not  simultaneously  going 
on.  No  more  satisfactory  example  of  this  truth  could  be  found 
than  in  the  London  polytechnics  where  most  excellent  instruction 
was  given  in  almost  every  branch  of  human  learning.     He  was, 
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therefore,  justified    in   saying   that,   as   far   as  either   reason  or 
experience  went,  they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  all  these  three  kinds  of  education  must  pervade 
the  whole  life  of  the  young  boy  and  girl,  at  least  up  to  the  point  at 
which  university,  as  distinguished  from  school,  instruction  began. 
But  in  far  the  greater  proportion  of  our  elementary  schools  the 
three  R's  were  taught  on  the  old-fashioned  plan,  with  the  result 
that  millions  of  children,  when  finally  dismissed  from  school  at  the 
age  of  13  or  14,  three  could  neither  read,  write  nor  cypher.     If  they 
had  acquired  a  small  smattering  of  these  things  it   disappeared 
a  year  or   two  after  the  cessation  of  their  lessons.     There  were 
millions  of  children  and  young  persons  now  in  this  country  upon 
whom  all  the  enormous  sums  annually  spent  out  of  the  rates  and 
taxes  upon  elementary  education  had  been  absolutely  thrown  away. 
Children  were  born  into  life  with  great  intellectual  capacity,  with 
a    most    extraordinary     curiosity     to     know;     but     they     were 
endowed   with   a   still   more   restless   propensity   to    "  do."     The 
great  object  of  the  old-fashioned  school  drill  appeared  to  be  to 
repress    entirely   these   natural    propensities,   which,   if    properly 
cultivated,    would     lead     to     intellectual     development.       They 
were    crushed    in    the   name  of    what   was  called   "  discipline." 
The  great  object  of  a  school  was  thought  to  be  to  make  children 
quiet  and  orderly  instead  of  having  them  thirsting  for  knowledge 
and  eager  in  its  pursuit.     The  questioning  natural  to  children  was 
abolished  in  favour  of  answering  questions  put  by  the  teacher,  and 
in  the  answers  anything  like  originality  or  eagerness  was  suppressed 
by  the  dictum  :  "  Don't  speak  unless  you  are  spoken  to."     After  a 
certain  time  individuality  was  crushed  out  and  the  teacher  had  a 
quiet,  orderly,  stolid,  stupid  class,  no   longer  a  mass  of  earnest, 
inquisitive   minds,  but  a   machine   which   responded   only   when 
played   on   by   the  teacher.      The  children's    legs,    which    were 
naturally  inclined   to  move,  were   fixed    upon    one    spot.       He 
had   known   the   case   of  an   infants'   school   in    which    children 
had  been   kept  standing  for  hours  at    a   time   on    chalk  marks 
made  on  the  floor.     Their  little  bodies  were  placed  in  desks  which 
were  often   so  constructed   as   to   be  positively  injurious  to  the 
child's  frame,  and  their  arms,  which  would  naturally  be  brandished 
about,   were    folded    upon    their    chests    so    as    to    cramp    and 
injure  the  action  of  the   heart   and   lungs.     He  had   seen  in  a 
punishment  book  brought  from  a  school  that  very  young  children 
had  been  caned  for  the  offence  of  *'  looking  about  in  school."     Did 
not   a  system   like  that,  which  really  prevailed  in  an  enormous 
number  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  cry  out  for  the  intervention  of 
the  technical  instructor?  These  children,  whose  chief  characteristic 
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was  restless  activity,  cried  out  to  be  taught  something  to  do.    The 
first  instruction   which    should    be  given  to  a    child   should   be 
instruction,  not  in  thinking,  not  in  learning,  but  in  doing.     He 
protested  against  a  system  under  which  babies  of  three  or  four 
years  old  were  cooped  up  for  hours  at  a  time  in  what  was  called 
an  infants'  school,  treated  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  older 
children,  and  made  to  attend,  to  sit  still  and  to  do  all  kinds  of 
unnatural  things,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  play  either  in  the 
open  air  or  in  a  covered  play -ground.     He  commended  the  method 
adopted  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  by  which  the  young 
child  was   first   interested   in   imitating  natural  objects.     When 
instruction  did  begin  it  should  not  be  of  a  routine  kind,  because 
that  kind  often  disgusted  children.     Drawing  and  colouring  would 
be  better  at  first  than  the  alphabet  and  the  multiplication  table. 
Then  there   was    the   favourite    art    which    probably  everybody 
in  that  room  had  in  early  life  been  addicted  to — the  art  of  making 
dirt  pies,  now  called  the  study  of  modelling.     It  might  be  useful 
as  a  commencement  of  instruction,  because  it   was  interesting. 
People    who    had    tried     this    plan     maintained    that     children 
to    whom     it    was    applied     read     and     wrote   better     at    the 
age    of    eight,     and      after     only     one     year's     practice,     than 
children     subjected     for     several     years    to     the    old     routine. 
Turning  to  higher  education,  he  said  that  if  it  were  impossible 
to  divide  our  schools  into  primary,  secondary  and  technical,  how 
should  they   be  classified  ?      According  to    the   length  of    time 
that    scholars    were    to    remain    in    them — a    suggestion     made 
by  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission  40  years  ago.     In  all  cases 
the  instruction   should  be   not  special  but   general.      He  would 
put  ofF  specialisation  to  the  end  of  school  life,  so  that  the  mind 
and  powers  of  the  students   should   be  sufficiently  developed  to 
enable  them  to  profit  by  technical  teaching.     The  great  obstacle 
to  the  advancement  of  technical  study,  as  of  all  other  studies,  was 
that  the  boy  and  girl  were  not  properly  prepared  in  the  school 
before  they  arrived  at  that  study.      It  would  be  a  great  mistake  if 
the     London     polytechnics     were     made     purely     technological 
institutions,  in  which  every  other  kind  of  learning  and  scientific 
pursuit  were  abolished  or  ignored.     He,  therefore,  urged  that  a 
great  effort    should    be    made    to    get   the    utility  of    technical 
instruction  recognised,  both  in  the  public  elementary  schools  and 
in  the  secondary  schools,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  the    capacities    of    youth,    whatever    might    be    their   future 
destination  in  life. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  President  for  his 
address,  the  report  of  the  Council  was  adopted.     It  shows  that 
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the  membership  of  the  Association  now  embraces  67  of  the  chief 
technical  institutions  in  the  country.  Particulars  are  also  given 
which  indicate  that  in  the  appointment  of  members  of  the 
Altociation  as  members  of  the  new  Education  Committees  under 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  in  towns  where  technical  institutions  are 
not  under  municipal  control,  representation  has  been  granted  to 
the  constituent  institutions. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Walmsley  (London)  gave  an  account  of  his  recent 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  curricula  and  methods 
of  staffing  in  higher  technical  institutions,  and  among  the 
resolutions  passed  was  the  following  : — 

'*  That  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  leaving  certificates 
"  for  secondary  schools  should  be  granted,  rendering  unnecessary 
**  the  numerous  examinations  which  now  afflict  secondary 
'^  education  and  that  such  certificates  should  entitle  holders  to 
**  entrance  to  universities,  to  the  technical  colleges  and  to  training 
"  for  the  various  professions  and  the  Civil  Service.*' 

The  eight  vacancies  on  the  Council  were  filled  by  the  election  of 
Principal  A.  E.  Briscoe  (West  Ham),  Dr.  R.  S.  Clay  (London), 
Dr.  C.  H.  Draper  (Brighton),  Dr.  H.  Dyer,  M.A.  (Glasgow), 
Principal  C.  T.  Millis  (London),  Dr.  S.  \V.  Richardson 
(Southampton),  Alderman  George  White,  M.P.  (Norwich)  and 
Mr.  F.  Wilkinson  (Bolton). 

Professor  J.  Wertheimer  (Bristol)  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  Association,  Mr.  G.  H.  Pope  (Bristol),  Treasurer, 
in  the  place  of  Alderman  R.  F.  Martineau  (Birmingham),  and 
Principal  S.  H.  Wells  (Battersea)  to  the  post  of  Hon.  Secretary  in 
the  place  of  Professor  Wertheimer.  In  the  evening  of  the 
previous  day  (the  28th  January)  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association 
was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  when  a  presentation  was 
made  to  Professor  Wertheimer  in  recognition  of  his  services  during 
his  term  of  office,  which  dated  from  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
the  Association. 
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SECOND    MEETING   AT   LEEDS. 

The  second  annual  Conference  of  persons  in  the  North  of 
England  concerned  in  primary,  secondary  (including  technical) 
and  other  forms  of  higher  education  was  held  at  Leeds  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  8th  and  9th  January,  1904.  The  Conference 
was  promoted  by  a  General  Committee  of  about  240  members,  the 
details  bqing  organised  by  an  Executive  Committee  of  43  members, 
of  which  Alderman  J.  H.  Wurtzburg,  J. P.  (Chairman  of  Leeds 
Education  Committee),  was  Chairman  :  Messrs.  W.  Vibart  Dixon 
(Clerk  to  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Education  Committee),  A. 
Smithells  (Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Yorkshire  College)  and 
\\.  Packer  (Secretary  to  Leeds  Education  Committee)  acted  as 
joint  Hon.  Secretaries.  As  many  as  2,100  invitations  to  the 
Conference  were  issued,  and  about  1,000  delegates  and  visitors 
attended  the  various  sittings,  those  in  the  morning  being  combined 
ones  held  at  Yorkshire  College,  and  those  in  the  afternoon 
being  split  up  into  three  different  sections,  which  were  held 
respectively  at  the  Pupil-Teachers'  College,  the  Leeds  Institute 
and  the  Philosophical  Hall.  The  delegates  and  visitors  were 
received,  prior  to  the  first  sitting,  at  Yorkshire  College  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Leeds  (Mr.  A.  Currer  Briggs)  and  the  Lady  Mayoress. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  programme  as  finally  carried 
out : — 

Friday^  8th  Januaty^  1904  : — 

Subject*  Openers. 

"  Training  of  Teachers  "   (a)  Professor  J.J.  Findlay  (Owens 

College) :  (6)  Mr.  A.  C.  Price 
(Leeds  Grammar  School) ;  (c) 
Mr.  A.  J.  Arnold  (Pupil 
Teachers'  Centre,  Sheffield). 

'*  Art  Teaching " Mr.     Augustus    Spencer     (Royal 

College  of  Art,  South  Ken- 
sington). 

"  The  Teaching  of  English  "    (a)  Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  Lyttel- 

ton  (Haileybury) ;  (b)  Mr.  P.  J. 
Hartog  (London  University). 

"  The  Teaching  of  Classics  "  (a)  Professor  G.  G.  Ramsay  (Glas- 
gow University) ;  (h)  Dr. 
W.  H.  D.  Rouse  (Perse 
School,  Cambridge). 
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Saturday^  9th  January,  1904  :— 

Sttkject.  Opencrt, 

"  The  Co-ordination  of  Schools  "    (j)  Mr.    Harry    Coward   (Bristol, 

President  of  the  Nationsd 
Union  of  Teachers) ;  (6)  Rev. 
W.  H.  Keeling  (Bradford 
Grammar  School) :  (c)  Dr 
Forsyth  (Central  Higher 
Grade  School,  Leeds). 

•'  The  Teaching  of  Music  "   (a)  Mr.  Arthur  Somervell  (Board 

of  Education) ;  (h)  Mr.  T.  P. 
Sykes  (Bradford). 

"  Modem  Languages  •• (*J)  Mrs.  Miall  (Leeds):  (h)  Mr.  F. 

Storr. 

*»  Commercial  Education  "  (a)  Professor  T.  H.  Claphara  (York- 
shire Collie,  Leeds) ;  (6)  Mr. 
W.  H.  Barber  (Leeds  Modem 
School). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  programme  includes  some  of  the 
most  important  educational  questions  that  are  demanding  the  close 
attention  of  Local  Education  Authorities  at  the  present  time. 
The  papers  submitted  by  the  openers  were  full  of  suggestion  and 
interest,  and,  together  with  the  discussions,  should  contribute 
much  to  the  assistance  of  all  those  engaged  in  educational 
organisation  at  the  present  critical  juncture.  Limitations  of  space 
preclude  the  possibility  of  dealing  with  the  questions  in  these 
columns ;  reference  must  be  made  to  the  full  report  published  by 
**The  School  Government  Chronicle,"  which  contains  the 
communications  of  those  speakers  who  were  unable  to  express 
their  views  owing  to  lack  of  tinie.  The  chairmen  secured  to  preside 
at  the  different  meetings  included — Principal  N.  Bodington  and 
Professor  Grant,  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds  ;  Professor  M.  E. 
Sadler,  University  of  Manchester ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Wynne- Edwards, 
Head-master  of  Leeds  Grammar  School;  and  Colonel  Harding,  J.P., 
Alderman  Wurtzburg  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  held  at  Yorkshire 
College  on  Saturday  morning  it  was  decided  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  Liverpool  Education  Committee  to  hold  the 
Conference  next  year  in  that  city. 
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THE  ORGANISATION  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AND  THE  ARRANGEMENTS 
UNDER  CLAUSE  VII. 


(1)  CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  WILTSHIRE 
EDUCATION  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION. 

I. 

Education  Department,  County  Offices, 

Trowbridge,  5th  October,  1903. 
Sir, 

I  am  instructed  by  my  Committee  to  inquire  what  changes  are 

contemplated    by   the     Board  in    ref^ard   to   the    correspondence 

between  secondary  day  schools,  day  science  and  art  classes  and 

pupil  teachers'  centres  conducted  in  secondary  schools,  within  the 

county,  in  view  of  Regulation  4  (a)  in  the  Regulations  for  Secondary 

Schools. 

Some  of  the  secondary  schools   in    the   county  conduct  evening 

schools  in    their   premises,   and,   if   any  method   be   adopted   by 

which  payment   is  made  directly  to  the  school   in  respect  of  the 

day  work  arid  to  the  county  in  respect  of   the   evening  work,  it 

will  lead  to  considerable  confusion  in  local  administration. 

In  view  of  the  harmonious  manner  in  which  Clause  VII.  worked 

in   this  county,  my  Committee   are   anxious   to   retain   complete 

control  of  all  the  correspondence  with  schools  aided  by  them,  and 

instruct  me  to  point  out  that  a  change  in  the  method  of  payment 

would  lead  to  serious  delay  in  paying  the  county  contribution. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)         W.  Pullinger. 

The  Secretary  Board  of  Education, 

South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

n. 

Board  of  Education, 

South  Kensington,  London, 

October  ijtb,  1903. 

Sir, 

Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  I  am  directed  to 
state  that  the  procedure  which  obtained  last  year  in  regard  to  the 
transmission  of  Forms  and  the  conduct  of  correspondence  relating 
to  secondary  schools  has  been  changed. 
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Under  the  provisions  of  §  5  of  the  Regulations  for  Secondary 
Schools,  the  governors  or  managers  of  any  school  or  class  must 
apply  each  year  to  the  Board  for  recognition,  and  Forms  of 
application  for  recognition  have  accordingly  been  issued  direct  to 
the  local  correspondent  of  each  school  which  was  recognised  by  the 
Board  last  session.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that  the 
Regulation  provides  for  consultation  with  the  Local  Education 
Authority  before  recognition  is  granted. 

When  recognition  is  given,  grants  will  be  paid,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
governors  or  managers,  but  where  the  Board  have  received  a 
request  from  the  governors  or  managers  of  a  school,  they  will 
have  no  objection  to  make  arrangements  for  the  payments  of 
grants  through  the  Local  Education  Authority.  In  that  case, 
correspondence  strictly  relating  to  the  payment  of  grants  would 
be  conducted  through  the  Authority,  but  all  correspondence 
relating  to  the  general  business  and  conduct  of  the  school  would, 
as  provided  in  Section  4  of  the  Regulations,  be  conducted  through 
a  person  appointed  by  the  governors  or  managers  to  act  as 
correspondent  with  the  Board. 

The  above  is  applicable  to  all  schools  and  classes  recognised 
under  the  Secondary  Schools  Regulations. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

(Signed)      W.  N.  Bruce. 

The  Director  of  Education, 

County  Offices,  Trowbridge. 

III. 

Education  Department,  County  Offices, 

Trowbridge,  31st  October,  1903. 
Sir, 

I  am  instructed  to  inform  you  that  the  General  Education 
Committee  at  their  meeting  on  October  30th,  after  consideration  of 
your  letter  of  October  17th,  passed  the  following  resolution ; — 

"  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  requested  to  reconsider 

**  their  decision  as  to  the  methods  of  correspondence,  reports 

**  and   grants   with    regard    to    schools   working   under   the 

**  Secondary  Schools  Regulations  and  to  continue  the  practice 

*  which  prevailed  under  Clause  VII.  of  the  Board's  former 

**  Regulations." 

The  Committee  wish  me  to  add  that  the  Country  Council  aided 

by  advice  and  grants  the  creation  of  the  existing  secondary  schools 

and    that    the  relationship    between  the  county    and    the    local 
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managers  has   under  Clause  VII.  been    well   established  and  is 
now  understood. 

I  am  also  to  point  out  the  withdrawal  of  the  correspondence  of 
the  Board  with  the  local  managers  from  the  cognisance  of  the 
Committee  would  render  it  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  adopt 
some  other  means  for  ascertaining  the  progress  and  conduct  of 
their  schools  than  they  at  present  contemplate.  It  would  appear 
inevitable  that  any  Inspector  appointed  for  this  purpose  would  be 
apt,  in  ignorance  of  the  Board's  directions,  to  give  instructions 
contradictory  to  those  of  the  Board  and  their  Inspectors.  The 
schools  would  thus  be  serving  two  masters — both  paymasters. 
The  Committee  are  anxious  to  make  the  work  of  their  officers 
complementary  to  that  of  the  officers  of  the  Board,  not  dupUcatory. 

The  Committee  are  aware  of  the  desire  of  the  Board  to  make  the 

responsibiUty  of  the  local  managers  a  real  one,  and  would  point  out 

that  this  desire  was  fully  anticipated  and  acted  upon  in  this  county 

some  years  ago. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)         W.  Pullinger. 

The  Secretary,  Board  of  Education, 

South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

(2)    VIEWS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF   DIRECTORS 
AND  SECRETARIES  FOR  EDUCATION.* 

County  Offices,  Chelmsford, 

17th  December,  1903. 
Dear  Sir, 

We  beg,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  invite  your 
serious  consideration  of  the  copy  of  correspondence  between  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Wilts  County  Council,  dated  the 
17th  and  31st  October,  and  which  was  sent  you  on  the 
28th  November,  with  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  The  matter 
was  before  the  Executive  in  London  on  the  6th  ultimo,  and  the 
Association  at  the  general  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolutions : — 

(a)  While  it  is  convenient  that  the  Forms  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  South  Kensington,  should  be  sent  direct  from  the 
Board  to  local  secretaries,  it  is  essential  to  proper  organisation 
and  control  by  the  Local  Authority  that  all  Forms  and  claims 

*  Circalar  letter  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  the  members,  approved 
and  adopted  by  the  Association  at  the  13th  Annual  General  Meeting  held  on  6th 
and  7th  January,  1904. 
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pasfe  through  the  education  office  of  the   Local  Authority  on 

their  way  back  to  the  Board. 

(b)  It  is  desirable  that,  except  as  regards  non-local  schools, 

all  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  for  higher  education 

should    be    paid   through   the    Local    Authority   for    Higher 

Education. 
The  situation  was  considered  by  the  Executive  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  an  immediate  interview  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  was  accordingly  arranged,  and  a  number  of  the 
Committee  met  Mr.  Morant  the  same  afternoon.  The  result  of 
the  interview  was  that,  while  the  Board  are  ready  to  give  full 
information  to  the  Local  Education  Authorities  of  their  dealings 
with  secondary  schools  in  their  respective  areas,  the  Board  are  not 
prepared  to  continue  the  procedure  which  has  obtained  under 
Clause  VII.,  but  will  in  future  deal  directly  w^ith  the  manag^ers  of 
schools  without  requiring  the  correspondence  and  Forms  to  pass 
through  the  county  office.  That  is  to  say,  the  Board-  have 
rescinded  the  rule  which  made  *'  acting  in  unison  with "  the 
County  or  County  Borough  Authority  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
ehgibility  of  a  new  school  to  receive  Government  grants,  and 
have  substituted  a  condition  (which  does  not  appear  to  be 
strictly  observed)  that  the  Board  will  **  consult  **  the  Local 
Education  Authority  before  finally  recognising  a  school,  but 
reserves,  the  right  to  recognise  and  aid  a  school,  ahhough  such 
school  may  not  be  acting  in  unison  with  the  County  or  County 
Borough  Authority. 

The  practical  inconvenience  resulting  from  the  cessation  of 
information  hitherto  obtained  by  these  Forms  and  correspondence 
passing  through  the  county  office,  though  very  great,  can,  at  any 
rate,  to  some  extent  be  overcome  in  time  and  a  new  system 
instituted,  but  it  is  the  policy  underlying  this  administrative 
change  which  appears  to  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  of  serious 
import  to  all  Local  Education  Authorities,  and  if  persisted  in  Will 
oblige  the  Authorities  to  reconsider  their  position  in  regard  to  the 
numerous  secondary  schools  which  are  now  in  receipt  of  aid  of  one 
kind  or  another  from  county  funds. 

Apart  from  annual  contributions,  many  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  have  made  considerable  grants  in  aid  of 
buildings  without  seeking  to  bind  the  Governing  Bodies  of  the 
schools  aided  as  to  any  scheme  of  repaying  of  the  sums  granted  ; 
the  close  union  under  Clause  VII.  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  County  Councils  was  a  guarantee  to  some  extent  that  the 
Councils*  funds  were  safeguarded.  The  change  proposed  would 
not  only  weaken  this  guarantee  but  might  lead  to  a  position  on  the 
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part  of  the  school  of  complete  severance  from  the  Local 
Authorities'  rule,  in  which  they  would  be  secure  in  the  possession 
of  capital  grants,  from  local  funds  and  of  annual  grants  from 
the  Board. 

It  appears  to  the  Executive  that  the  ultimate  powers  of  the 
Board  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases  were  well  preserved  under 
the  old  Clause  VI I. ,  and  they  cannot  but  regard  as  singularly 
unfortunate  the  action  of  the  Board  in  displacing  at  this  juncture 
what  had  become  a  well  understood  and  easily  working 
arrangement  by  what  will  be  generally  felt  to  be  an  endeavour  to 
weaken  the  newly-constituted  Local  Authorities  in  their  relations 
to  the  secondary  schools  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  Executive  desire  to  be  prepared  to  recommend  a  definite 
course  of  action  to  the  Association  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
January,  but,  before  doing  so,  they  would  be  glad  if  each  member 
would  carefully  consider  the  foregoing  statement,  and,  if  possible, 
ascertain  the  views  of  his  Committee  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

Faithfully  Yours, 

C.  CouRTENAY  HoDGSON,  Chairman. 
J.  H.  Nicholas,  Hon.,  Secretary. 
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THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOLS 
AND  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 

In  dealing  with  the  questions  which  have  been  submitted  to  us 
for  consideration  and  report,  viz. : — (i.)  the  establishment  of  special 
commercial  schools,  and  (ii.)  the  development  of  commercial 
departments  in  existing  secondary  schools,  we  desire  to  preface  our 
recommendations  by  remarks  of  a  general  character,  upon  the  best 
system  of  education  for  commercial  life. 

(i)  We  desire  the  line  which  has  hitherto  been  drawn  between 
*' business"  and  the  "learned  professions"  to  be  obliterated,  and 
to  have  the   former  recognised  as  being  as  worthy  of  a  liberal 

•  Essex  Education  Committee  : — Report  of  a  Sub-Committee  on  Commercial 
Education  (consisting  of  Messrs.  H.  A.  Dal  ton,  R.  D.  Swallow  and  R.  Wormell) 
of  the  Committee  on  Higher  Education,  adopted  by  the  County  Committee, 
25rd  November,  1903. 
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education  as  the  latter :  so  that  the  best  of  our  young  men  may  be 
encouraged  to  business  pursuits,  not  for  the  mere  sake  of  making 
money,  but  for  the  sake  of  doing  business  in  the  best  and  most 
scientific  manner,  and  thus  aiding  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  trade  of  the  country.  It  follows  then  that  all  professions 
should  start  with  a  common  type  of  training  up  to  the  age  of  15 
without  any  special  consideration  of  the  superstructure  which  is  to 
be  built  up  on  this  foundation,  but  v/ith  variation  according  to 
personal  ability,  mental  idiosyncracy  and  school  environment  or 
tradition.  It  is,  for  example,  not  advisable  to  compel  all  schools 
to  teach  Latin,  nor  for  all  boys  in  the  same  school  to  learn 
it.  A  smattering  of  Latin  is  of  no  educational  value. 
The  only  difFerenqe  will  h^,  that  in  schools  of  the  second 
grade,  where  boys  must  leave  at  16,  or  even  earlier  than  that, 
specialisation  will  begin  earlier  than  in  other  schools  where  the 
leaving  age  is  17,  or  even  18.  The  former  will  provide  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  business  world,  the  latter  will  supply  us  with  what 
have  been  called  *'  Captains  of  Industry."  But  in  either  case  there 
should  not  be  any  specialisation  before  the  last  twelve  months  of  a 
boy's  school  career.  This  may  sometimes  be  extended  to  four  terms, 
owing  to  a  delay  in  obtaining  suitable  commercial  posts.  We 
would,  therefore,  recommend  that  a  boy  should,  as  a  rule,  not 
specialise  in  commercial  subjects  before  the  beginning  of  the  term 
in  which  occurs  the  15th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

(2)  It  should  at  the  same  time  be  noted  that  in  our  best 
secondary  schools  sufficient  attention  is  not  always  paid  to  habits 
of  work  which  foster  business  capacity,  and  even  what  may  be 
called  business  methods,  in  the  boy.  Not  only  are  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  essential,  but  the  boy  must  be  taught  the 
importance  of  personal  tidiness,  which  makes  blotted  fingers  and 
thumb-marked  or  dogs-eared  books  impossible;  of  a  systematic 
style  of  writing,  of  neatness  in  exercises  and  note  books ;  of 
carefulness  in  having  always  at  hand  all  he  requires  for  work- 
pen,  paper,  blotter,  mathematical  instruments  ;  of  absolute  regard 
for  the  rule  of  Polonius  in  the  matter  of  books — **  Neither  a 
borrower  nor  a  lender  be."  These  business-like  habits  can  be 
taught  in  a  school  of  a  classical  type  as  well  as  in  a  modern  or 
science  school.  Latin  prose  and  the  translation  lesson  are  as 
effective  to  this  end  as  mathematics  or  book-keeping  or  physical 
experiment.  The  opposite  and  bad  habits  have  often  to  be 
unlearned  when  the  special  business  training  begins. 

(3)  The  business  man  is  to  be  educated  by  us  to  be  a  good 
citizen  as  well  as  a  good  wage-earner,  or  retailer  or  producer. 
More  and  more  every  year  are  business  men   controlling   public 
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life,  and,  therefore,  they  must  be  educated  in  no  narrow  sphere,  but 
where  they  will  be  brought  into  contact  with  boys  of  other  aims 
and  ambitions.  Those  humaner  subjects  must  not  be  neglected 
which  foster  in  the  boy  dreams  of  a  great  ideal  of  character, 
aspirations  after  the  attainment  of  high  place  in  the  national  life, 
and  honour,  truth  and  justice  in  all  his  dealing. 

We  are  of  opinion  then  that  special  schools  of  commerce  are  to 
be  deprecated,  and  that  the  syllabus  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  pre-supposes  the  initial 
training  of  the  technical  institute  rather  than  of  the  secondary 
school.  This,  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  junior  syllabus  is  concerned. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  aware  that  neighbourhoods  as  well 
as  schools  differ,  and  of  opinion  that  the  Committee  will  be  well 
advised  to  encourage  those  technical  institutions  of  which  they 
have  control  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Chamber  for  the  use  of 
its  examination  and  its  po'^sible  improvement.  It  is,  moreover, 
to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  special  higher  certificates  are 
offered  for  success  in  single  subjects.  Continuation  schools  should 
be  encouraged,  by  means  of  scholarships,  prizes  or  otherwise,  to 
attract  young  traders  and  clerks  to  study  the  subject  and  gain  a 
certificate  in  it,  which  a  short  experience  in  the  business  house  has 
suggested  as  of  paramount  service  in  a  particular  business  career. 
The  youngster,  for  example,  who  sees  before  him  an  opening  in  Spain 
or  Greece  should  be  able  to  learn  the  language  which  would  enable 
him  to  secure  the  situation.  So,  too,  boys  in  the  higher  secondary 
schools  may  be  encouraged  by  the  offer  of  scholarships,  enabling 
them  to  prolong  school  life,  to  prepare  themselves  definitely  for  the 
study  of  commercial  subjects  as  outlined  in  the  higher  syllabus. 
Such  scholarships  might  be  held  in  the  school  itself  or  in  some 
other  approved  school  for  the  purpose.  Leaving  scholarships  tend 
to  make  suctr  schools  efficient  in  classics,  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  Similarly  might  their  efficiency  be  distinctly  secured  in 
educating  boys  for  commercial  life. 

But  whatever  plan  be  adopted  to  this  end,  do  not  let  us  have 
commercial  schools,  nor  commercial  departments,  save  in  schools 
which  keep  boys  to  the  age  of  i8;  and  to  such  department 
boys  should  not  be  eligible  before  the  age  of  15.  That  would  serve 
to  limit  and  narrow  the  outlook  of  commercial  men.  There  are 
details  in  which  the  syllabus  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  might 
be  improved.  So  far  as  its  lower  certificate  is  concerned,  such 
scheme  of  improvement  has  been  very  carefully  worked  out  by  one 
of  our  number,  and  it  might  with  the  advantage  of  your  Authority 
be    pressed  upon   the   Chamber.     To   the   scheme   for    a   higher 
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certificate  other  subjects  might  be  added,  such,  for  example,  as 
'*  the  use  and  abuse  of  credit "  to  serve  for  the  prevention  of 
ignorance  arid  recklessness  in  borrower  and  to  promote  vigilance 
and  sagacity  in  the  lender.  But  for  these  defects  experience  will 
provide  the  remedy. 

Suggestions  for  Amendment  in  the  Scheme  of  the  London 

Chamber  of  Commerce.'' 

(i)  That  in  the  syllabus  of  instruction  all  reference  to  special 
commercial  subjects,  such  as  history  and  geography  treated 
exclusively  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  book-keeping, 
should  be  omitted  until  the  age  of  15  is  reached. 

(2)  That  either  (a)  candidates  for  a  junior  commercial  education 
certificate  should  be  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  having 
passed  a  previous  examination  of  a  standard  not  lower  than  the 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  Junior  Local  Examinations,  the  conjoint 
Universities  Lower  Certificate  Examination  or  the  Second  Class 
of  the  College  of  Preceptors ;  or  (b)  to  obtain  a  junior  commercial 
education  certificate,  it  should  be  necessary  to  pass  in  the  five 
obligatory  subjects,  viz. : — English  essay,  arithmetic,  a  modern 
foreign  language,  elementary  drawing  and  elementary  chemistry 
or  physics,  and  in  at  least  two  subjects,  each  taken  from  one  of  the 
four  optional  groups,  viz.,  mercantile,  linguistic,  mathematical, 
scientific,  instead  of,  as  now,  two  subjects  both  taken  from  one 
group. 

(3)  That  Latin  should  have  equal  rank  with  other  subjects  in  the 
optional  linguistic  group. 

(4)  That  in  the  examination  for  senior  commercial  certificates,  of 
the  two  optional  subjects  to  be  taken,  one  should  be  either  advanced 
mathematics,  or  Latin,  or  chemistry  or  physics. 

*  See  report  in  regard  to  this  scheme  presented  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  and  Secretaries,  p.  103. 
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REPORT  AS  TO  A  SCHEME   IN   BEDFORDSHIRE. 

A  very  valuable  report  upon  the  whole  question  of  higher  education  in  all  its 
bearings  has  been  issued  recently  by  the  Bedfordshire  Education  Committee, 
having  been  submitted  previously  to  the  County  Council,  and  certain  action  is 
already  beihg  taken  upon  the  lines  advocated  in  the  report.  A  Prefatory 
Memonmdum  contains  an  interesting  statement  upon  secondary  education 
generally,  and  discusses  the  essential  facts  which  should  be  recognised  by  all 
Local  Education  Authorities  in  approaching  the  important  problems  that 
require  solution'  in  that  particular'  field':  the  text  of  this  Memoraindum  is 
consequently  largely  reproduced  in  this  review.  The  other  sections  of  the 
report  deal  with  the  application,  more  particularly  to  local  circumstances,  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Memorandum,  and  consequently  they  are  more  freely 
abridged  in  this  review.  The  sections  deal  respectively  with  (i)  the  special 
conditions  of  the  county  of  Bedford ;  (2)  proposals  contemplated  under  Part  II., 
Section  (2)  of  the  Education  Act ;  (3)  a  scholarship  scheme ;  (4)  the  training  of 
teachers,  the  Committee's  views  upon  which  subject  are  embodied  in  the  special 
Section  on  pp.  18-28 ;  and  (5)  the  estimated  cost. 

General  Ck^nsiderations  as  regards  Secondary  Education. 

Its  Neglect  and  General  Aim  and  the  Duties  of  Local  Authorities. — 
The  adequate  provision  of  efficient  and  suitable  secondary  schools,  affiliated 
with  one  another  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication,  and  co-ordinated,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  elementary  schools,  on  the  other,  with  universities  and 
technological  institutes,  is  the  important  function  assigned  to  Local  Education 
Authorities  under  the  Education  Act.  1902,  Part  II. 

Of  recent  years  much  has  been  done  at  either  end  of  the  educational  scale ; 
very  little  has  been  done  in  the  middle.  In  secondary  education  the  country  is 
most  in  arrear  and  has  most  leeway  to  make  up.  It  is  here,  therefore,  that  the 
duties  of  Local  Education  Authorities  become  not  merely  administrative  but 
creative.  Here  their  work  is  practically  optional,  and  there  is  consequently 
danger  lest  it  should  be  done  unevenly  and  unsystematically.  Here  also  a 
demand  has  not  only  to  be  supplied  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  created,  and,  with 
limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  Local  Education  Authorities,  it  is  possible  that 
the  work  may  be  starved  or  neglected. 

Ittneraot  lectureships  and  temporary  classes  have  awakened  interest  in. 
secondary  education,  have  provided  useful  instruction,  and,  in  outlying  districts,, 
may  prove,  for  some  years  to  come,  the  only  available  educational  agencies. 
But  experience  shows  that  permanent  institutions  are  of  higher  value  than 
expedients  wbich  are,  in  a  sense,  casual  and  ephemeral.  The  policy  of  Local 
Education  Authorities  should,  therefore,  aim  at  permanent  foundations.  It  is 
abo  essential  that  their  policy  should  be  continuous On  both  theise. 
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grounds  it  is  imperative  that  in  any  steps  which  Education  Authorities  may  take 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  seaSndary  education,  they  should  make  sure  of  their 
principles,  in  order  that  the  work — ^necessarily  a  slow  and  patient  work — ^may  be 
gradually  expanded  on  definite  lines  towards  an  ascertained  goal. 

Equality  of  opportunity,  so  far  as  equality  is  attainable,  should  be  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  Education  Authority.  Secondary  education  may  be 
intermediary  or  final.  In  one  or  other  of  these  respects,  secondary  schools  should 
serve  as  links  between  the  lowest  and  highest  stages  of  instruction,  grades  of 
advance  from  the  alphabet  to  the  application  of  skill  and  learning  to  industries 
and  professions,  ladders  by  which  the  children  of  the  poorest  wage-earning 
classes  may  have  a  chance  of  reaching  the  topmost  scale  of  education.     .     .     . 

It  may  clear  the  ground  of  discussion  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the 
grading  of  secondary  schools,  and  to  define  their  relation  to  higher  education, 
collegiate  and  technological,  to  technical  instruction  and  to  elementary 
education.  The  first  two  are  embraced  in  secondary  education ;  the  third 
dovetails  into  it  in  such  a  way  that  no  definite  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
traced. 

Thb  Grading  of  Secondary  Schools  may  seem  to  be  a  piece  of  educational 
pedantry.  It  is  not  so  in  reality ;  .  .  .  the  distinction  is  not  social,  bat 
entirely  educational. 

Secondary  schools  in  America  are,  for  the  most  part,  real  continuation  schools, 
beginning  the  work  at  the  age  where  the  elementary  school  ends,  viz.,  at  14. 
and  carrying  forward  that  instruction  to  its  appropriate  finish  on  the  same 
general  lines.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  ecoUs  primaires  suptriiurts  of  France 
and  other  Continental  countries.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent  secondary 
schools  proper  are  generally  understood  to  be  grammar  or  intermediate  schools, 
which  receive  their  pupils  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  are  not  only  responsible 
for  their  primary  education,  but  firom  the  first  adopt  a  broader  curriculum  than 
the  elementary  school  by  commencing  at  those  ages  the  rudiments  of  advanced 
subjects  such  as  French,  Latin  and  mathematics,  which  form  necessary  parts  of 
a  secondary  course  but  are  not  considered  essential  to  the  completion  of  an 
elementary  education.  The  transition  from  elementary  schools  to  secondary 
schools  of  the  American  type  is  easy.  It  is  difficult  to  secondary  schools  of  the 
English  type,  and  the  difficulty  is  necessarily  enhanced  if  they  are  of  the  *  first 
grade.'  Secondary  schools  are  graded  according  to  the  age  at  which  papils 
leave  them.  At  'first  grade*  schools,  boys  are  educated  up  to  the  age  of  18 
or  19 ;  for  '  second  grade  *  schools,  the  limit  of  age  is  16  or  17 ;  for  '  third 
grade '  schools,  it  is  below  15.  Practically,  '  third  grade '  schools  are  non- 
existent. There  remain,  therefore.  '  first  and  second  grade '  schools.  In  both 
these  classes  of  schools  the  plan  of  the  educational  course  is  regulated  through- 
out by  the  particular  period  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  end,  as  well  as  by  the 
career  in  life  for  which  the  student  is  destined.  Moreover,  pupils  cannot  with 
any  advantage  to  themselves,  intellectually  or  morally,  enter  a  school  in  which, 
as  they  know  from  the  first,  they  cannot,  owing  to  the  period  of  their  leaving, 
reach  the  higher  Forms.  For  one  or  both  of  these  reasons,  it  is  better  to  ha\'e 
two  separate  schools  than  to  attempt  to  make  one  school  do  two  difierent  kinds 
of  work. 

4c  9)e  1:  )h  lie  4k 

The  Relation  of  Secondary  Schools  to  Collegiate  and  Technological 
Education. — In  its  relation  to  higher  education,  secondary  education  .  •  • 
is  intermediary  or  preparatory.    Without  sound  preparation  in  schools  other 
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than  elementary,  pupils  cannot  profit  to  the  fiill  by  the  higher  training  provided 
in  colleges  or  institutes.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  most  urgent  need  of 
the  country  is  a  sufficient  number  of  students  .  .  .  that  .  .  .  can  tabs 
advantage  of  higher  education.  Unless  secondary  schools  can  provide  vrell* 
prepared  pupils  of  proved  capacity,  disciplined  intelligence  and  ascertained 
knowledge,  the  funds  expended  on  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  univernlies 
and  institutes  are  comparatively  wasted  both  as  regards  pupils  and  teai^ers. 
The  staff  of  these  higher  educational  authorities  are  forced  to  expend  their 
energies  on  work  which  should  have  been  done  before  the  students  came  under 
their  hands.  Instead  of  building  the  superstructure,  they  are  obliged  to  labour 
on  the  foundations.    Their  true  province  is  necessarily  neglected.     .     .     . 

Your  Committee  do  not  recommend  the  expenditure  of  any  money  on  the  local 
establishment  of  universities  or  technological  institutes  of  the  highest  class»  .  .  « 
The  advantages  of  such  institutions  can  be  best  obtained  by  co-operation  in 
those  foundations  that  already  exist.  .  .  .  (See  recommendations  under 
'  Scholarships,'  pp.  135-6.) 

Th£  Relation  op  Secondary  Schools  to  Technical  Instruction. — After 
pointing  out  the  position  of  technical  instruction,  as  embraced  within  the  range 
of  secondary  education,  under  the  Act  of  1902,  by  the  removal  of  all  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  the  report  proceeds ! — 
It  is  now  impossible  to  confine  "  education  "  to  the  discipline  of  character  and 
faculty  by  means  of  the  so-called  humane  studies,  and  to  deny  the  title  to 
instruction  in  the  practical  arts  and  crafts  of  bread-winners.  Education  now 
comprehends  everything  which  trains  the  faculties  by  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  everything  which  forms  men  and  women  capable  of  accomplishing 
something  in  life.  Whether  the  faculty  so  trained  is  the  logical  process  of  the 
reason,  or  the  power  of  imagination,  or  the  technical  skill  of  eye  and  hand,  the 
training  is  education. 

But  the  principle  which  underlay  the  old  distinction  remains  true  and  is 
implicitly  recognised  in  the  Act.  Technical  instruction  is  not  secondary 
education,  but  is  embraced  within  it  as  a  specialised  branch  of  an  education 
which,  to  be  complete,  must  include  scientific  and  literary  subjects.  Secondary 
education,  during  the  most  formative  years  of  a  pupil's  life,  must  be  general  in 
scope  and  liberal  in  character,  if  it  is  to  be  really  an  effective  preparation  for 
subsequent  technical  instruction.  It  should  not  be  specialised  at  too  early  a 
period.  Children  should  not  be  trained  in  any  particular  trade,  profession  or 
calling  before  the  age  of  at  least  15.  The  acquisition  of  manual  aptitude,  that 
is  to  say,  of  dexterity  in  the  use  of  tools  and  appliances,  may  begin  at  any  age. 
But  technical  instruction,  in  the  sense  of  the  concentration  of  a  limited  side  of 
scientific  principles  on  a  particular  profession,  trade,  art  or  industry  should  not 
b^n  too  soon.  The  danger  of  the  present  day  is  that  boys  or  girls,  attracted 
by  the  premature,  but  immediate,  pecuniary  rewards  of  university  scholarships 
or  of  technical  proficiency  in  industrial  crafts,  are  tempted  to  adopt,  at  too  early 
an  age,  a  special  course  of  study.  Neither  classics,  nor  modem  languages,  nor 
mathematics,  nor  science  provide  an  adequate  training,  if  taught  alone  or 
disproportionately.  Each  study  may  be  so  pursued  as  to  narrow  the  aims  and 
contract  the  views  of  pupils :  either  by  itself  may  produce  a  growth  which  is 
undeveloped,  partial  and  stunted. 

.  .  .  But  the  point  which  the  Committee  wish  to  emphasise  here  is  the 
necessity  that  all  secondary  education  for  young  persons  under  the  age  of  16 
^xoept  in  the  case  of  evening  continuation  classes),  which  is  recognised  by  the 
Local  Education  Authority,  should  be  of  a  sound,  general  and  liberal  character, 
pot  exclusively  scientific  or  literary  and  not  prematurely  specialised, 
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Th9  Rblation  op  Sbcondarv  Schools  to  Elbmemtary  BDUCAtioii.<- 
Where  the  ^ucatioa  Act  of  1902  has  purposely  left  the  scope  of  secondary 
eduction  indpfii^ite,  it  m^y  seem  superfluous  to  attempt  to  distinguish  it  from 
elementary  education.  In  theory  it  might  be  advisable  to  draw  the  line  of 
elementary  education  more  sharply,  to  restrict  it  to  the  rudiments  and  to  albt 
all  that  lies  outside  it  to  the  domain  of  secondary  education.  But  this  is  now 
irapossibi4».  If,  when  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  a 
<:oherent  system  of  public  secondary  education  had  been  simultaneously  thought 
out  and  organised  many  subsequent  difficulties  might  have  been  avoided.  Now, 
however,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  results  of  the  haphazard  growth  of  onr 
educa^ioqal  establishments,  which  have  adapted  themselves  to  practical  needs 
as  and  when  those  needs  arose.  No  logical  division  is  now  possible.  But  the 
^ct  .establishes  different  authorities  in  certain  cases  for  the  two  lands  of 
education,  and  it  prevents  the  Local  Education  Authority  from  making 
scholarships  tenable  in  higher  elementary  schools.  The  distinction,  therefore, 
continues  to  be  essential  so  long  as  the  divided  authority  and  the  restriction 
remain  .part  of  the  Act. 

Secondary  and  elementary  education  necessarily  overlap.  In  any  table  of 
specific  subjects  taught  in  elementary  schools,  places  may  be  found  whore  the 
curriculum  seems  to  infringe  upon  the  domain  of  secondary  education. 
.  .  .  Nor  can  the  line  be  drawn  at  the  subjects  taught,  for  all  are  comprised 
in  the  Education  Code  as  necessary  for  a  good  and  complete  course  of  elementary 
instruction.  The  division  really  lies  in  the  stage  of  proficiency  attained  in  a 
particular  subject,  or  in  the  respective  objects  at  which  the  instruction  aims,  or 
at  the  somewhat  indeterminate  point  where  education  ceases  to  be  an  end  and 
becomes  a  means.    ... 

Though  there  is  overlapping  between  elementary  and  secondary  education,  it 
would  be  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  respective  courses  of  instruction  are 
continuous  or  concurrent,  or  that  pupils  can  pass  readily  from  one  to  the  other. 
.  .  .  The  elementary  instruction  may  be  subsequently  supplemented  by  those 
kinds  of  specific  education  which  are  afforded  by  evening  continuation  classes. 
But  it  is  important  to  insist  upon  the  facts  that  educationally  the  present  aim  of 
elementary  instruction  is  narrower :  that  it  consequently  has  a  greater  tendency 
to  run  into  grooves  and  to  become  stereotyped ;  that  there  are  essential  differences 
between  the  existing  courses  of  education  laid  down  for  elementary  andsecondaiy 
schools ;  and  that,  after  a  certain  age,  pupils  can  only  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
with  disadvantages  which  are  minimised,  but  not  removed,  in  the  case  of 
exceptionally  clever  pupils. 

Your  Committee  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  these  differences  for  three 
reasons,  (i)  In  certain  circumstances,  and  in  crowded  centres  of  trade,  higher 
grade  or  ex-Standard  elementary  schools,  which  carry  instruction  in  the  subjects 
mentioned  by  the  Education  Code  beyond  Standard  VII.,  have  supplied  a 
demand.  But  ...  in  a  county  like  Bedford,  the  want,  which  is  evidenced 
elsewhere  by  the  existence  of  such  schools,  is  best  supplied  by  a  secondary 
school,  and  that,  in  any  given  district,  if  established  in  any,  the  two  types  of 
school  cannot  co-exist.  (2)  The  difference  between  elementary  and  secondary 
courses  of  instruction,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  age  at  which  promising  pupils  may,  with  greatest 
advantage  to  themselves,  be  transplanted  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools 
by  means  of  scholarships.  (3)  In  providing  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  (see  Section  II.,  pp.  18-28),  it  is  essential  that  candidates  for  the 
post  of  pupil-teachers  should  pass  from  elementary  schools  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible  into  the  secondary  schooL 
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ideal  is  a  coherent,  welMistributed  scheme  of  supplying  an  adequate  number  of 
secondary  schools,  the  efficiency  of  which  is  guaranteed  by  public  recognition, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  district,  whether  urban  or  rural,  staffed  by  qualified 
leadiers,  equipped  with  suitable  buildings  and  appliances,  offering  at  reasonable 
fees  a  sound  literary,  scientific  and  practical  education  for  boys  and  girls, 
providing  instruction  in  courses  methodically  laid  down  according  to  the  ages  at 
which  students  may  be  expected  to  leave  school  and  to  their  probable  careers  in 
after  life.  In  other  words,  there  should  be  provided  convenient  access  for  all 
classes  and  from  all  districts  in  the  county,  to 

(i)  A  '  first  grade  '  secondary  school,  competent  to  prepare  young  persons  up 
to  the  age  of  18  or  19  for  the  universities,  the  highest  technological  institutes  and 
the  so-called  learned  professions ; 

(2)  A  '  second  grade '  secondary  school,  affording  a  sound,  general  and 
practica]  education  to  young  persons,  destined  for  some  form  of  industrial  or 
commercial  life,  up  to  the  age  of  16  or  17.  in  the  subjects  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education  (Regulations,  1903-4,  Sections  20-23)  '> 

(3)  A  sufficient  number  of  scholarships  and  free  places  passing  scholars  of 
exceptional  ability  from  elementary  and  other  schools,  tenable  at  either  (i)  or  (2), 
and  even  carrying  them  on  to  the  universities  or  technological  institutes,  and  so 
graded  as  to  encourage  parents  of  the  wage- earning  classes  to  seek  for  their 
children  an  education  prolonged  beyond  the  period  at  which  boys  and  girls,  if 
withdrawn  from  school,  might  be  earning  wages ; 

(4)  Adequate  continuation  evening  schools,  in  some  senses  corresponding  to  the 
old  'third  grade'  secondary  schools,  in  others  representing  higher  grade 
elementary  or  ex-Standard  schools,  together  with  organised  science  schools  and 
technical  institutes,  at  which  young  persons,  who  had  left  elementary  schools  at 
the  age  of  13  or  14.  and  were  not  of  such  marked  ability  or  such  rapid  development 
as  to  win  scholarships,  might  continue  their  education  up  to  the  age  of  20  and 
even  25— these  schools  should  supply  a  training  in  the  higher  handicrafts,  by 
enlarging  the  education  of  the  elementary  school,  and  applying  scientific 
principles  to  practical  industries  through  manual  instruction — for  pupils  who 
distinguished  themselves  at  these  schools  there  should  be  scholarships  at 
agricnhuial  or  horticultural  collies,  at  trade  schools  or  technical  institutes,  as 
wdl  as  apprenticeships  to  trades  or  manufacturing  works. 

Estimate  of  Demand  for  Secondary  Education. — Experience  shows  that, 
if  means  of  secondary  education  are  persistently  supplied,  a  demand  is  developed, 
the  percentage  of  students  steadily  increases  and  the  general  standard  of 
educational  needs  gradually  rises.  ...  If  conferences  of  persons  concerned 
and  interested  in  secondary  education  could  be  arranged,  a  closer  estimate  might 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  existing  demand  and  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
existing  supply,  and  some  steps  might  be  devised  for  its  development  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  urban  and  rural  districts  as  well  as  of  particular  localities.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  grouping  of  rural  schools  forms  a  starting  point  from 
which,  in  the  future,  the  secondary  education  now  supplied  by  evening 
continuation  classes  and  peripatetic  lectures,  or  rendered  available  by  means  of 
adiolarships.  might  be  supplemented  locally  and  permanently  at  centres 
convenient  of  railway  access. 

.  .  .  The  demand  for  secondary  education  varies  so  largely  with  the 
character  and  wealth  of  the  population,  and  so  closely  depends  upon  the  quality 
and  cost  of  the  education  offered,  that  no  general  principles  of  calculation  can  be 
attMDptted.  For  the  present,  therefore,  with  the  exceptions  hereafter  mentioned, 
posti^can  safely  be  ifiitiated  by  the  Edu^atkm  Authority  to  estaUish  new 
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institutions^  It  .should,  however,  be  prepared  to  encourage  local  efforts*  to 
consider  applications  for  the  permanent  foundation  of  secondary  day  schools 
from  boroughs,  urban  districts  or  groups  of  rural  schools,  to  hold  inquiries  on 
such  applications,  and.  if  found  advisable,  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance  either 
by  annual  contribution  or  by  capital  expenditure  on  terms  and  conditioiis 
calculated  to  secure  the  public  efficiency  of  the  aided  institutions. 

Bpedal  CoBdltiom  of  the  Coanty  of  BedfoH. 

Upon  the  basis  provided  by  the  tabulation  and  classification  of  the  statistics 
relating  to  the  various  classes  of  the  population  and  how  it  is  engaged  in  varioas 
industries  and  employments,  the  following  conclusions  are  given  : — 

Children  requiring  Secondary  Education.—.  .  .  The  Local  Authority 
is  responsible  for  the  education  of  55,292  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  19.  The  proportion  of  these  who  will  require,  and  are  suitable  for. 
secondary  education  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  ascertained  without  cazefiil 
statistical  inquiry.  The  calculation  is  complicated  by  the  facts  that  the  demand 
ought,  in  many  localities,  to  be  created  by  making  a  supply,  and  that  the 
question  of  fees  is  often  one  of  supreme  importance.  An  estimate  -was  fonned 
by  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  that  the  proponion  was  16  per  1,000  of  the 
population.  The  calculation  was  for  boys  only,  and  it  probably  now  requires 
to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  reduced  owing  to  the  higher  standard  attained  by 
elementary  education,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  raised  because  of  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  higher  education.  Taking  the  estimate  for 
what  it  is  worth,  it  means  that  about  2,800  children  are  eligible  for  secondary 
education,  and  that  the  number,  which  reaches  its  maximum  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  x6,  is  at  its  minimum  between  those  of  17  and  19. 

«!'  *'*  *'*  ^1^  ^1^  ^|p 

***  "»*  '»*  ^  ^  ^ 

"The  educational  needs"  of  the  county  include  not  only  the  amomU  of  the 
demand,  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  persons  requiring  education,  but  also  the 
natufi  of  the  demand,  as  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  population  and  of  the 
occupations  which  are  represented  within  its  borders,  f  .#.,  by  the  predominant 
industries. 

The  Census  Returns  (1901)  .  .  .  show  that  five-ninths  of  the  population 
are  urban  and  four-ninths  are  rural.  The  predominant  character  of  the 
county,  therefore,  is  agricultural.  Agriculture  slightly  preponderates  over  the 
straw  hat  and  bonnet  and  plait  manufacture,  and  in  its  numerical  importance 
largely  exceeds  any  one  of  the  other  industries  in  which  the  urban  population  is 
occupied.    .    .    . 

Funds  available  for  Higher  Education. — Apart  from  a  capital  sum  of 
;(8,3io  standii^[  to  the  credit  of  the  county  on  the  31st  March  last,  these  may  be 
summarised  as  follows:— (i)  ;f5.5oo  per  annum  firom  the  Residue  Cvrant; 
(2)  /7.154.  the  proceeds  of  a  twopenny  rate  leviable  under  Part  II.  of  the 
Education  Act ;  (3)  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education ;  (4)  students'  fees : 
(5)  endowments ;  (6)  the  proceeds  of  rates  leviable  by  the  three  Town  Councils 
and  the  four  Urban  District  Councils  in  the  county. 

The  Present  Provision  for  Secondary  Schools. — Excluding  proprietary 
and  private  schools,  there  are  2,124  scholars  attending  the  five  public  secondary 
schools,  of  which  four  are  situated  in  Bedford.  There  are  at  least  1,620  students 
attending  evening  schools  under  Local  Committees  in  urban  centres,  besides 
over  1,000  students  in  59  rural  evening  schools.  The  five  secondary  schools 
which  are  situate  on  the  borders  of  Bedfordshire  in  neighbouring  counties  should 
(dso  not  be  overlooked  in  any  consideration  of  the  existing  facilities  available, 
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Proposals  for  Hi^er  Edttcation  and  for  General  Co-mpdinatlon. 

Gbneral  Conditions. — In  the  absence  of  any  statutory  conditions  in 
supplying  or  aiding  secondary  education,  the  Bedfordshire  Education  Committee 
have  made  the  following  decisions,  those  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
representation  and  exhibiting  their  relations  with  "  private-profit"  schools  being 
of  special  interest : — 

(i)  That  no  school  or  institution  should  be  aided,  or  recognised  as  efficient, 
unless  the  accounts  are  presented  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  that  form,  in  the  case  of  proprietary  or  private  schools,  including 
only  the  salaries  of  assistant-teachers  and  the  expenditure  of  sums  granted  by 
the  Local  Education  Authority  ; 

(2)  That,  provided  adequate  inspection  is  secured,  it  is  not  essential  that  the 
Local  Education  Authority  should.be  represented  on  Governing  Bodies,  and  so 
become  partially  responsible  for  the  existence  of  conditions  the  control  and 
modification  of  which  are  within  their  functions ; 

(3)  That,  where  possible,  the  Local  Education  Authority  should  make  or 
refuse  grants  to  schools  which  are  conducted  for  private  profit  in  the  same  way 
and  on  the  same  conditions  as  such  grants  are  made  or  refused  to  schools 
conducted  on  a  purely  public  basis. 

Secondary  Day  Schools. — Recognition  of  Efficiency. — All  existing  secondary 
day  schools  should  be  maintained  which  either  are  efficient  or  can  bring 
themselves  up  to  the  standard  of  efficiency.  Certain  requirements  of  efficiency 
are  laid  down  by  the  Board  of  Education  (Regulations,  1903-4)  as  conditions 
precedent  to  participation  in  the  grants  for  secondary  education  administered  by 
the  Board.  Schools  conducted  for  private  profit  (Section  4a)  are  not  eligible  to 
receive  grants  so  administered.  But  your  Committee  do  not  desire  to  secure  for 
publicsecondaryschoolsamonopolyof  the  education  of  the  county.  .  .  .  The 
best  proprietary  or  private  schools  have  been,  in  the  past,  pioneers  of  educational 
improvement,  and  their  continued  existence,  efficiency  and  rivalry  will  diminish 
the  risk  of  stagnation  or  rigidity  in  the  public  management  of  schools.  They  do 
not.  therefore,  propose  to  exclude  those  proprietary  or  private  schools  which 
apply  for  recognition  by  the  Local  Education  Authority  from  the  advantages 
arising  from  the  administration  of  local  funds  to  which  they  are  admitted  under 
the  Education  Act,  1902. 

The  conditions  on  which  existing  or  new  secondary  day  schools,  public  and 
private,  will  be  recognised  as  efficient  and  eligible  to  receive  aid  from  the  Local 
Education  Authority  will,  in  substance,  be  the  same  as  those  on  which  grants  are 
awarded  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  other  words,  all  secondary  day  schools 
which  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Board  in  respect  of  public  secondary  schools 
•  .  .  will  be  recognised  as  supplying  efficient  secondary  education  in  the 
district  that  they  serve. 

The  efficiency  of  existing  secondary  day  schools  is,  therefore,  a  matter  for 
careful  preliminary  inquiry.  Such  an  inquiry  must  take  into  consideration  the 
condition  and  suitability,  sanitary  and  otherwise,  of  the  premises,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  apparatus  and  equipments,  the  adequacy  of  the  curriculum,  the  character 
and  quality  of  the  instruction,  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  and  kindred 
sabjects. 

Mstkod^  and  Character  of  Inspection, — Inspections  of  the  administration  of  a 
school,  the  condition  of  its  buildings  and  the  quality  of  its  instruction  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education  ...  on  the  application  of  the 
Govjemisg  Body,  at  a  charge  calculated  on  the  number  of  students.  ...  An 
inspection  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  county,  public,  endowed,  proprietary 
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and  private,  which  apply  for  recognition,  except  as  hereafter  mentioned,  is  a 
necessary  preUminary  to  any  definite  action  of  the  Education  Authority,  and 
.  .  .  the  expenses  of  such  an  inspection,  whether  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
Education  or  by  an  educational  expert  appointed  for  the  purpose,  should  be 
borne  by  the  Education  Authority.  The  inspection  should  be  sanitary, 
administrative  and  educational.  It  should  include  (i)  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools  in  the  drainage,  air-space,  light,  adequacy  and  convenience  of  the 
buildings  and  playgrounds ;  (2)  the  constitution  of  the  Governing  Body, 
the  keeping  of  accounts,  the  relation  of  the  head-master  and  head-mistress  to 
the  Governors  and  of  the  under-masters  and  mistresses  to  their  chiefs ;  (3)  the 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  the  number,  proportion  and  qualifications  of 
the  teaching  staff,  the  suitability  and  sufficiency  of  the  apparatus  and 
equipments.  The  sanitary  inspection  should  be  made  by  the  County 
Inspector.     .     .    . 

So  long  as  an  aided  school  is  recognised  as  efficient,  it  must  be  open  to 
inspection.  But  your  Committee  consider  that  the  Bedford  Grammar  School 
for  Boys  and  the  Bedford  High  School  for  Girls  should  be  placed  on  the  County 
Register  of  recognised  schools ;  that,  at  the  discretion  of  t)ie  Local  Education 
Authority,  complete  and  independent  inspection,  as  a  preliminary  condition  to 
recognition  or  aid  should  be  dispensed  with,  in  whole  or  part,  in  the  case  of 
other  schools  of  established  reputation  and  pndisputed  utility ;  and  that  an 
annual  report,  embodying  the  results  of  the  administrative  and  educational 
inspection  made  by  an  authoritative  examining  body,  $.g.^  the  universities  or  the 
College  of  Preceptors,  should  be  accepted  as  a  public  guarantee  of  continued 
efficiency.  They  make  this  recommendation  on  the  ground  that  the  greatest 
possible  liberty,  variety  and  elasticity  should  be  allowed  in  the  methods,  plans 
and  scope  of  the  various  schools.  For  the  same  reason,  they  do  not  recommend 
any  attempt  to  lay  down  any  prescribed  code  or  table  of  subjects,  though  the 
time-table  and  the  course  of  instruction  will  necessarily  be  comprised  in  the 
annual  report,  which  should  also  include  an  annual  statement  of  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  assistant-teachers  and  of  their  professional  qualifications. 

Proprietary  or  Private  Schools,  satisfying  these  requirements  and  fulfilling  these 
conditions,  will  be  placed  on  the  Council's  list  as  efficient  and  as  contributing  to 
the  local  supply  of  secondary  education  in  the  area  from  which  their  pupils  are 
drawn.  They  will  be  eligible  for  assistance  by  the  Education  Authority; 
scholarships  founded  by  the  Education  Authority  will  be  tenable  at  them,  and 
their  pupils  will  be  open  to  compete  for  any  scholarships  administered  by  the 
Education  Authority,  subject  to  any  regulations  prescribed  by  that  Authority. 
Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  requirements  and  conditions  will  be  demanded  from 
all  public  secondary  day  schools  which  may  be  recognised  or  aided  by  the 
Education  Authority. 

Nature  and  Conditions  of  A  id.  —It  is  obvious  that  one  form  of  aid  which  the 
Education  Authority  may  make  to  public  secondary  schools,  viz.,  capital  grants 
for  buildings,  is  scarcely  applicable  to  private  schools.  But  the  Committee  are 
prepared  to  receive  and  consider  from  all  recognised  schools,  public  and  private, 
applications  for  capitation  grants,  for  the  supply  of  teachers  and  for  capital 
grants  for  the  supply  and  upkeep  of  fittings,  apparatus  and  appliances  for 
instruction.  In  all  cases  where  grants  of  the  latter  class  are  made,  no  extra  fees 
should  be  charged  in  respect  of  the  instruction,  the  Education  Authority  should 
retain  a  lien  upon  the  fittings,  apparatus  or  appliances  to  the  cost  of  which  they 
have  contributed,  and  a. contract  should  be  entered  into  with  the  proprietors. 
Governors,  managers  or  Trustees  for  their  return  in  case  the  school  ceases  to  be 
recognised  as  efficient. 
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In  making  capitation  grants,  .  .  .  grants  should  not  be  made  in  respect 
either  of  pupils  whose  education,  owing  to  their  age  or  backwardness,  is 
necessarily  such  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  Standards  of  elementary  schools,  or 
of  pupils  residing  outside  the  county    .     .     . 

A  double  capitation  grant  should  be  paid  on  a  limited  number  of  boys  or 
girls  selected  by  the  Education  Authority  who  have  been  for  not  less  than  two 
years  in  Standard  V.,  VI.  or  VII.,  at  a  public  elementary  school  or  are  pupils 
in  any  recognised  secondary  schools  in  the  administrative  county,  provided  that 
the  authorities  of  the  secondary  school  shall  remit  the  extra  amount  so  received 
from  the  fees  charged  to  parents  or  guardians  in  respect  of  the  selected  boys 
or  girls 

.  .  .  In  making  any  capital  or  capitation  grants,  or  in  supplying  teachers  to 
public  or  private  secondary  schools,  it  should  be  made  a  condition  that  a  number 
of  free  places  in  the  aided  school,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  the  grant, 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Education  Authority  for  the  benefit  of 
pupils  in  the  elementary  or  other  schools  of  the  county. 

3|e  4s  :(s  3|c  <:  ){' 

Evening  Schools. — Under  the  regulations  adopted  last  year  the  report  urges 
that  such  schools  on  permanent  lines  should  be  established  in  every  parish  in  the 
urban  and  rural  districts  in  the  county,  and  it  is  desirable  that  managers  of 
elementary  schools  should  take  such  steps  as  will  best  ensure  that  scholars  about 
to  leave  their  care  should  have  full  information  as  to  the  times  and  places  at 
which  evening  schools  are  held. 

Much  of  the  instruction  imparted  in  evening  schools  is.  at  present,  of  an 
elementary  character.  ...  If  these  schools  only  prevented  young  persons 
from  forgetting  lessons  imperfectly  learned  they  would  be  of  value.  But  if  boys 
and  girls  passed  at  once  from  the  elementary  school  into  the  evening  school, 
.  .  .  the  evening  school  might  then  become  a  genuine  continuation  school, 
and  discharge  its  real  function  of  carrying  forward  the  pupil's  studies  beyond  the 
highest  instruction  obtainable  in  the  primary  stage  of  education     .     .     . 

To  encourage  evening  students  to  pursue  systematic  courses  of  instruction, 
approved  by  the  Education  Committee,  in  special  lines  associated  with  their 
particular  trade  or  employment,  ...  20  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of 
the  cost  of  tuition,  and  of  books  and  appliances  up  to  the  value  of  /3,  and.  where 
necessary,  railway  expenses,  should  be  offered  to  evening  students  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  20,  ordinarily  resident  in  the  county,  who  have  made  three-fourths 
of  the  possible  attendances  during  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years  at  an 
evening  class  or  school  conducted  by  the  County  Education  Authority,  and,  in 
the  year  of  their  application,  obtained  a  first  or  second  class  in  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  Midland  Counties  Union  of  Educational  Institutions.  The 
scholarships  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  tenable  for  one  year,  but  might  be 
renewable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Education  Committee,  on  satisfactory  evidence 
of  progress  and  conduct.     (See  also  proposals  under ' '  A  Scheme  of  Scholarships  ' ' 

pp.  134-6.) 

The  conditions  upon  which  the  management  of  evening  schools  should  be 
conducted  are  then  set  out  in  the  report  in  some  detail :  these  cover  the  duties 
and  the  composition  of  bodies  of  managers,  the  remuneration  and  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  and  the  grants  offered  to  Local  Committees  for  technological 
classes  r^^tered  under  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  ...  It  may  hereafter 
become  necessary  to  organise  a  staff  of  teachers,  whose  services  could  be  made 
available  at  recognised  secondary  day  schools  aided  by  the  Local  Education 
Authority  or  at  evening  schools  or  classes  conducted  by  that  Authority.     .     .     . 
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A  Scheme  of  Bchol&nhips. 

In  order  to  place  the  advantages  of  secondary  education,  as  far  as  possible, 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  the  cost  of  tuition  will  be  made 
as  moderate  as  may  be  found  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency.  To  promote  the  same  object  still  further,  the  Committee 
propose — (a)  to  establish  junior  scholarships,  '  free  places  '  and  '  assisted  places' 
at  local  secondary  day  schools  recognised  by  the  Local  Authority  as  efficient: 
(b)  to  create  senior  or  major  scholarships  which  will  carry  forward  the  ablest 
pupils  to  places  of  higher  education  approved  .  .  .  ',  (c)  to  foster  the 
predominant  industries  of  the  county  by  special  technical  scholarships  or 
apprenticeships . 

Junior  Scholarships  for  Boys  and  Girls. — These  should  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  poorest  parents,  but  should  only  be  awarded  to  children  of 
exceptional  ability,  and  not  to  those  who  are  only  of  average  capacity.  To 
attract  the  classes  which  your  Committee  desire  to  reach,  it  is  necessary  to 
undertake  not  only  the  education  but  the  maintenance  of  the  scholar,  especially 
after  the  age  at  which  he  or  she  becomes  capable  of  earning  wages.  Various 
plans  of  selecting  scholars  have  been  .  .  .  suggested.  Scholarships  may  be 
awarded  upon  the  recommendation  of  teachers,  subject  to  the  pupil  having 
attained  a  qualifying  standard,  or  by  open  competition,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods  of  selection  and  competition.  Your  Committee  .  .  .  consider 
that  open  competition  is  the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  awarding  scholarships. 
.  .  .  But  though  the  competition  should  be  open,  it  is  desirable  that,  in  one 
respect,  it  should  be  restricted.  The  standard  of  education  for  rural  and  for 
urban  districts  is  not  the  same,  and  the  scholarships  should  be  competed  for  on 
slightly  different  conditions  by  town  and  country  children. 

The  value  of  competitive  examinations,  as  a  means  of  testing  the  powers  of 
candidates,  diminishes  with  the  decrease  in  the  age  of  the  pupil.  It  is  useless  to 
subject  very  young  children  to  stiff  examinations.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
test  their  intelligent  habits  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  if  children  are 
admitted  into  secondary  schools  above  the  age  of  13,  they  are  unduly 
handicapped  by  their  ignorance  of  the  subjects  which  form  part  of  their  new 
curriculum. 

The  examination  scheme  of  the  Head  Masters'  Association,  which  is  briefly 
described,  is  advocated  for  adoption.  The  chief  conditions  attached  to  the 
scholarships  are — that  candidates  must  have  been  for  not  less  than  two  years  pupils 
at  elementary  schools  in  the  county,  in  Standard  V.  at  least  if  in  a  rural  district,  or 
Standard  VI.  at  least  if  in  an  urban  district,  and  not  be  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
13  years  of  age  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  examination  is  being 
held  (candidates  from  rural  districts  will  not  be  required  to  compete  against  those 
from  urban  districts) ;  that  before  the  final  award  the  first  18  candidates  must 
attend  for  personal  examination  at  Bedford. 

The  value  of  the  scholarships  (if  the  school  selected  is  within  two  miles  of  the 
scholar's  home)  will  comprise  tuition  fees,  the  cost  of  necessary  books  and 
appliances  and,  where  necessary,  a  maintenance  grant  of  not  less  than  £5  paid  to 
the  parent  or  guardian.  Where  the  school  is  accessibly  daily,  but  beyond  the 
two  miles  radius,  an  additional  sum,  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  conveyance  to 
and  from  school  will  be  paid,  and,  where  the  school  is  not  accessible  daily, 
an  allowance  towards  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  school  fees  ;  where  board 
and  lodging  and  fees  are  paid,  no  sum  is  paid  to  the  parent  or  guardian. 
Payments  to  schools  of  fees,  etc.,  will  be  made  direct.  The  scholarships  are 
tenable  in  the  first  place  for  two  years  and  renewable ;  not  less  than  six  for  boys 
and  four  for  girls  will  be  awarded  annually. 
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Freb  Places. — If  the  recommendations  already  suggested  on  pp.  131-3  are 
accepted  ...  a  considerable  number  of  '  free  places'  at  day  secondary 
schools  will  be  available  for  distribution.  .  .  .  These  should  be  distributed 
upon  the  same  examinations  as  the  minor  scholarships,  and  on  the  same 
conditions  except — (i)  that  candidates  must  have  been  for  not  less  than  two  years 
either  upon  the  register  of  an  elementary  school  or  a  pupil  in  a  recognised 
secondary  day  school  in  the  county  ;  (2)  that  no  maintenance  grant  will  be  paid  ; 
(3)  .  .  .  the  value  will  cover  the  cost  0/  tuition  only ;  (4)  that  the  holder 
must  be  the  child  of  a  parent  ordinarily  resident  within  the  county. 

Assisted  Places. — A  limited  number  of  '  assisted  places  *  will  be  available 
under  the  recommendations  on  p,  133  for  double  capitation  grants.  It  is  suggested 
that  these  should  be  distributed  among  the  same  classes  as  are  eligible  for  '  free 
places '  in  consultation  with  the  head-master  of  the  school  in  which  the  '  assisted 
free  place  '  is  held. 

Senior  Scholarships  should  be  offered  to  enable  boys  and  girls  of  exceptional 
ability  to  proceed  from  .  .  .  recognised  secondary  schools  to  any  university 
or  any  university  college  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  foreign  university  or 
foreign  technical  school,  or  any  other  institution  providing  higher  education 
which  might  be  selected  by  the  students,  and  approved  by  th^  County  Authority. 
.  .  .  The  following  scholarships  should  be  offered: — two  each  annually. of 
the  value  of  /60,  ^45,  £^0, 

.  .  .  The  opinion  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  as  it  does  of 
educational  experts,  administering  the  chief  educational  institutions  of  the  county, 
should  be  taken  upon  the  subjects  which  most  require  encouragement  by  means 
of  scholarships  and  upon  the  proportion  in  which  they  should  from  time  to  time 
be  distributed  between  boys  and  girls.  They  also  consider  that  the  allotment  of 
the  scholarships  to  specific  subjects,  as  well  as  their  proportionate  distribution, 
should  be  subject  to  triennial  revision. 

Candidates  must  be  not  more  than  18  years  of  age  in  the  case  of  boys  and  19 
years  in  the  case  of  girls.  .  .  .  must  be  .  .  .  not  less  than  three  years  in 
.  .  .  recognised  secondary  day  schools  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  the  children 
of  parents  ordinarily  resident  within  the  .  .  .  county  .  .  .  The 
scholarships  should  be  tenable  for  two  years,  renewable  for  a  third  and  (in 
exceptional  circumstances)  a  fourth  year.     .     .     . 


i|«  3^«  3^  3|%  ^. 


The  following  important  concession  is  also  to  be  made : — the  limit  of  age  will 
be  extended  to  20  years  in  the  case  of  candidates — male  or  female— who  have 
not  been  scholars  in  a  recognised  secondary  school  in  the  county,  but  who  have 
made  three-fourths  of  the  possible  attendances  at  an  evening  school  or  class 
conducted  under  the  County  Education  Authority  during  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years. 

Scholarships  for  Agriculture  and  Kindred  Subjects. —  These  are 
considered  in  the  report  in  connection  with  the  larger  question  of  agricultural 
education  as  a  whole,  which  includes  the  expansion  of  the  existing  County  Farm 
School  at  Ridgmont  and  the  development  of  a  kind  of  agricultural  or  rural  side 
at  Dunstable  Grammar  School.  The  specific  recommendations  for  such 
scholarships  at  present  are  as  follow  : — 

To  encourage  the  systematic  study  of  agricultural  subjects  at  evening  schools 
and  special  classes  .  .  .  not  less  than  ten  scholarships  (six  for  men  and  four 
for  women)  of  the  value  of  the  cost  of  tuition  fees,  railway  expenses  and  £2.  los. 
for  maintenance,  be  offered  at  Ridgmont  Institute  during  one  or  other  of  the  four 
weeks'  terms    ...    to  students  ordinarily  resident  in  the    .     .     .    county, 
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who  have  made  three-fourths  of  the  possible  attendances  at  such  schools  or 
classes,  and  gained  a  first  or  second  class  in  the  examinations  conducted  by  the 
Midland  Counties'  Union  of  Educational  Institutions  in  agriculture,  horticulture, 
elementary  rural  science,  mensuration,  domestic  economy,  '  nature-knowledge  * 
or  kindred  subjects. 

.  .  .  Also  one  senior  scholarship,  tenable  for  two  years  at  an  agricultural 
college  approved  ....  of  the  yearly  value  of  tuition,  board  and  lodging,  or 
of  tuition  and  £^0  for  books  and  maintenance,  be  ofifered  for  competition  among 
the  pupils  of  any  recognised  school  of  science  in  the  county  taking  the  special 
course  for  schools  in  rural  districts,  provided  that  the  candidates  are  the  sons  of 
persons  ordinarily  resident  in  the  county  .  .  .  and  are  not  less  than  17  or 
more  than  19  years  of  age  in  the  year  in  which  the  examination  is  held. 

Scholarships  and  Training  for  Trades  and  Industries. — In  this 
connection  special  training  will  have  to  be  provided  for  teachers  as  well  as 
students.  The  question  requires  decision  as  to  how  far  firms  could  be  induced 
to  receive  as  pupils  lads  of  special  capacity  between  the  ages  of  15  and  16  years 
educated  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 


.  .  .  One  scholarship  should  be  ofifered  annually  to  boys  similarly  educated 
and  qualified,  and  between  the  same  ages,  tenable  for  two  years  at  Bedford 
Grammar  School,  half  the  scholar's  time  to  be  spent  in  the  workshop,  half  in 
classes  where  he  would  receive  instruction  in  mathematics,  physics  and  drawing. 
The  value  of  the  scholarship  should  be  the  cost  of  tuition,  books  and  necessary 
appliances  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  ;^io  for  maintenance. 


The  other  recommendations  in  this  connection  include  the  foundation  of  two 
county  scholarships— one  of  the  annual  value  of  £€io  tenable  for  two  years  at  the 
National  Art  Training  School,  South  Kensington,  or  at  any  other  approved  art 
school  in  Grea.t  Britain  or  on  the  Continent,  ...  for  competition  ampng 
the  students  (male  and  female)  of  recognised  art  schools  .  .  .  and  one  .  .  . 
at  any  approved  chemical  institution  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent 
.  .  .  to  students  in  the  recognised  secondary  schools  or  technical  institutions 
.  .  .  ;  and  of  a  number  of  free  studentships,  proportioned  to  the  amoant  of 
the  grant  contributed  by  the  Lx)cal  Authority  to  the  art  schools  or  technical 
institutions,  reserved  for  disposal  by  the  Committee    .     .     . 

Estimated  Cost  of  Proposals. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  estimated  cost  of  carrjring  out  the  foregoing 
proposals : — 

Scholarships,  j^i.155 ;  secondary  schools  (fixed  and  capitation  grants),  £i,^yi ; 
technical  institutes,  ;f  1,500;  evening  schools,  ;f 2,750;  county  staflf  teachers, 
jf825;  training  of  teachers, /i,  100;  administration,  ;^i, 000;  total.  ;^9. 580. 

The  estimated  income  would  be  derived  as  follows : — Residue  Grant,  ;f  5,500 ; 
grants  from  Board  of  Education  for  evening  schools,  ;f  1,400;  fees,  etc.,  £300', 
to  be  raised  by  rate  ^2,380  (a  rate  of  three-farthings  produces  ;f 2,682) ;  total, 

;f  9.580- 
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THE   Association  for  the   Promotion  of  Technical  (including 
Commercial  and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at  encourag- 
ing those  educational  reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in 
a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon  whom  our  industries  depend.    Its 
object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  trades  in  workshops, 
or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manufactory 
and  in  the  warehouse.     It  desires  (i)  to  develop  increased  general 
dexterity   of   hand   and   eye    among   the  young,   which   may  be 
especially  useful  to  those  who  have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
and    at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than  hinder  their  general 
education ;    (2)   to  bring  about   more   widespread  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  science  and  art  which  underlie 
much   of  the  industrial   work   of  the  nation  ;    (3)    to   encourage 
better  secondary  instruction  generally,  which  will  include  more 
effective  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  science  for  those  who 
have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations  abroad,  and  to  develop  our 
industries  at  home.     With  these  and  similar  objects  in  \'iew,  the 
Association  desires  to  bring  about  an  improved  organisation  of  the 
Industrial  Education  of  both  sexes  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
various  districts.     One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  stimulate  public 
opinion  by  encouraging  consultation  and  discussion  between  the 
representatives  of  various  localities  on  the  subject  generally,  and 
on   any  legislation  that   may  be  proposed,   by  conferences   and 
meetings  in  various  towns  and  villages ;   and  by  the  diffusion  of 
information  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.     The  Association  wishes 
where  it  can  do  so,  to  make  better  known  the  work  of  existing 
institutions,   and   to    act    in    harmony  with  all  those   who    are 
interested  in  bringing  about  more  effective  progress  in  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country. 

The  Association  does  not  pledge  itself  in  detail  to  all  the 
opinions  expressed  or  quoted  in  its  publications,  but  aims  at  pro- 
viding by  their  means  information  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
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In  the  previous  issue  of  "  The  Record  "  we  dealt  with  the  state 
of  affairs  then  existing  in  regard  to  the  draft  scheme  for  the 
constitution  of  an  Education  Committee  under  the  Education 
(London)  Act,  1903,  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of 
Education  by  the  London  County  Council.  We  are  now  enabled 
to  record  the  approval  of  the  draft  scheme  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  communication  by  which 
the  approval  was  conveyed.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  how  closely 
these  terms  coincide  with  the  views  to  which  we  gave  expression 
when  last  we  wrote  upon  this  matter.  The  document  of  sanction 
(quoted  below)  takes  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Robert 
L.  Morant,  Permanent  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
Mr.  G.  L.  Gomme,  Clerk  to  the  London  County  Council,  and  is 
dated  14th  March  : — 

I  am  directed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  communicate 
their  approval  of  the  draft  scheme  for  an  Education  Committee 
submitted  by  your  Council  on  January  27th  last. 

In  expressing  their  approval,  the  Board  must  not  be 
understood  to  accede  without  regret  to  the  desire  of  your 
Council  to  limit  the  Committee  so  closely  to  members  of  their 
own  body. 

But  the  Board  recognise  that  the  conditions  of  London  are 
essentially  different  from  those  of  other  Local  Authorities ; 
while  the  task  which  the  London  Education  Act  has  imposed 
upon  the  London  County  Council  involves  duties  so  grave  in 
their  importance  and  so  varied  in  their  character  that  the 
Board  are  unwilling  to  press  for  modifications  in  a  scheme 
framed  by  3'our  Council  with  these  considerations  in  view  and 
constituting  such  a  Committee  as  they  think  will  best  assist 
them  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  these  considerations,  I  am  directed  to 
enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  the  scheme  formally  approved  and 
sealed  by  the  Board. 

We  venture  to  congratulate  the  Board  of  Education  upon  their 
piompt  recognition  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
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upon    the    tone    of    their    communication    to    the    new    Local 
Education  Authority  for  London. 


I' 


* 


The  Special  Committee  of  Selection,  to  whom  the  approved 
draft  scheme  was  referred,  subsequently  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Council,  from  which  we  extract  the  following : — 

*  It  is  necessary  for  the  Council  to  frame  a  reference  to  the 
'  Education  Committee,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  reference 

*  should,  for  the  present,  be  limited.      We  only  ask  the  Council  to 

*  accept  the  reference  we  now  propose  as  a  provisional  arrangement 

*  to  enable  the   Education  Committee  to  commence  its    work. 

*  There  are  various  important  administrative  points  which  it  will 

*  be  necessary  for  the  Council  to  consider  very  carefully,  but  on 

*  which  we  think  the  Council  would  wish  to  have  reports  from  the 

*  Education  Committee  before  finally  settling  a  form  of  reference. 

*  We  think  that  the  Council  should  be  free  to  reconsider  the  whole 

*  matter  at  an  early  date,  when  some  experience  of  the  work  has 

*  been  gained.     We,  therefore,  propose,  without  prejudice  to  such 

*  future  reconsideration,  that  the  Education  Committee  should  be 

*  placed,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in   the  position  of  the  ordinary 

*  Committees  of  the  Council  (other  than  thj  Asylums  Committee) ; 

*  and  that  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  Council  should  apply  to  the 

*  Committee,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  provided. 

9g*  ^  *,•  n*  '  «  *!«  •!• 

*  We  have  thought  it  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  unification  of 

*  work,  to  include  in  the  work  of  the  Education  Committee  the 

*  administration  of  the  Council's  schools  hitherto  dealt  with  by 

*  the  Industrial   and    Reformatory   Schools  Committee,  [and  the 

*  exercise    of   the    CounciPs    powers    under    the   Industrial  and 

*  Reformatory  Schools  Acts.     We  also  propose,  with  a  similar 

*  object,    that    the   Education   Committee   should  report    to  the 

*  Council  on  all  educational  charities. 

*  We  recommend  : — 

*  (a)  That  the  following  be  the  order  of  reference  to  the  Education 

*  Committee : — 

*  (i)  The  Committee  shall  be  constituted  in  accordance  with  the 

*  following  scheme  : — ' 

[Here  follows  the  scheme  as  printed  on  pp.  83-4  of  the 
January/March  number  of  **  The  Record"] 
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*2.  The   Committee  shall  consider  and  report  on   all  matters 

*  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  Council  of  its  powers  under  the 

*  Education  Acts  and  the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools  Acts, 

*  except  the  powers  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money. 

'  3.  The  Committee  shall  have  the  maintenance  and  management 

*  of  all  land,  buildings  owned  or  provided  by  the  Council,  equipment, 

*  stores,  furniture  or  apparatus  belonging  to  or  held  by  the  Council 

*  in  connection  with  its  educational  work.     All  works  or  contracts 
^authorised  by  the  Council   in  connection  with   its   educational 

*  work  shall  be  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee. 

'  4.  The  Committee  shall,  notwithstanding  any  provision  to  the 
'  contrary  contained  in  any  Standing  Order,  be  empowered  to  order 
'all  stores,  books,,  stationery  and  school  furniture  required  for 
'current  use  in  connection  with  the  educational  work  of  the 
'  Council,  and  all  current  repairs  to  the  Council's  school  buildings. 

'  5.  The  Committee  shall  have  the  control  of  all  officers  and 
'servants  in  the  education  department.  The  scales  of  pay  and 
'  qualifications,  the  number  of  persons  employed,  their  respective 
'rates  of  pay,  and  every  appointment,  promotion,  discharge  or 
'  dismissal  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Council.  All 
'  changes  in  or  relating  to  the  teaching  staff,  in  provided  or  non- 
'  provided  schools,  including  pupil-teachers,  school-keepers  and 
'  visitors,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Council  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

^Z  1|«  3^  ^t  3|C  9|» 

*  6.  The  Committee  shall  be  responsible  for  enforcing  the  law 
'  relating  to  school  attendance  and  shall  from  time  to  time  prepare 
'  and    submit   to  the   Council   for  approval   such   bye-laws   and 

*  regulations  with  respect  thereto  as  may  seem  expedient. 

'  7.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  take  any  necessary  legal 
'  proceedings  under  the  Education  Acts  and  the  Industrial  and 
'  Reformatory  Schools  Acts,  but  shall  not  prosecute  an  appeal  to, 

*  or  institute   any  proceedings  in,  the  High   Court   without  the 

*  sanction  of  the  Council. 

*  8.  The  Committee  shall  consider  and  report  to  the  Council 

*  on  all  questions  relating  to  educational  charities,  endowments 

*  and  foundations  in  London.   When  under  any  Act  of  Parliament, 

*  scheme  or  other  instrument  the  Council  is  empowered  to  appoint 

*  representatives  on  the  Governing  Body,  or  managers,  or  members 

*  of  a  Joint  Committee  of  any  educational  institution,  or  of  any 
'  charitable  Trust  or  Foundation  having  educational  purposes,  the 

*  Committee  shall  recommend  such  representatives,  members  or 

*  managers  to  the  Council. 
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*  9.  The  Committee  shall  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Council 

*  under  the  Middlesex  Industrial  Schools  Acts  and  the  Industrial 

*  and  Reformatory  Schools  Acts,  and  shall  be  the  Committee  of 

*  Visitors  under  the  Middlesex  Industrial  Schools  Act. 

*  10.  The  Standing    Orders    of    the    Council    shall,   so  far  as 

*  applicable,  and  except  as  otherwise  or  herein  provided,  apply 
'  to  the  Education  Committee/ 


The  Special  Committee  of  Selection  further  recommended — 

(b)  That  the  Education  Committee  be  constituted  as  follows : — 
•  ••••• 

Members  of  the  Council  (38). — The  Chairman  of  the  Council 
(J.  W.  Benn),  the  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Council  (E.  A.  Cornwall), 
the  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Council  (F.  P.  Alliston),  A.  A.  Allen, 
E.  Barnes,  E.  Bayley,  R.  Bray,  W.  C.  Bridgeman,  E.  Collins, 
Sir  W.  J.  Collins,  G.  Dew,  W.  H.  Dickinson,  Dr.  E.  B.  Forman, 
T.  Gautrey,  Hon.  R.  Guinness,  T.  E.  Harvey,  Rev.  A.  W. 
Jephson,  W.  J.  Lancaster,  A.  L.  Leon,  Sir  F.  Mowatt,  W.  E. 
Mullins,  John  Piggott,  W.  Pope,  G.  H.  Radford,  Arthur  B. 
Russell,  W.  S.  Sanders,  A.  J.  Shepheard,  Evan  Spicer,  James 
Stuart,  C.  Y.  Sturge,  J.  T.  Taylor,  Hon.  F.  Thesiger,  A.  A. 
Thomas,  W.  W.  Thompson,  G.  Wallas,  Sidney  Webb,  W. 
Wightman,  T.  McKinnon  Wood. 

Members  Selected  under  Clause  i  of  the  Scheme  (5). — Dr. 
Sophie  Bryant,  Miss  Margaret  Eve,  Mrs.  Homan,  Hon.  Maude 
Lawrence,  Miss  Susan  Lawrence. 

Members  of  the  London  School  Board  (5). — G.  L.  Bruce,* 
Sir  Charles  Elliott,  Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgett,  H.  W.  Liversidge, 
J.  G.  Ritchie. 


The  Education  Committee  came  into  existence  on  the  22nd 
March,  1904,  and,  as  their  first  business,  proceeded  to  appoint  Sir 
William  Collins  as  their  Chairman  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Shepheard  as 
their  Vice-Chairman.  Several  meetings  of  the  Committee  have 
taken  place  already,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  work  which  has  to 
be  done  is  of  a  colossal  character.  The  Committee  propose  to  carry 
on  their  operations  mainly  through  the  medium  of  sub-committees, 

•  The  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  was  recommended  for  a  position  among  this 
group,  but  His  Lordship  declined  the  honour :  Mr.  Bruce  was  then  voted  to  the 
vacancy. 
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but  meanwhile  there  is  the  transition  period  to  overcome.  Many 
details,  relating  to  finance  and  staff  and  to  the  continuation  of 
existing  conditions  until  the  new  regime  can  be  established, 
have  been  dealt  with ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  reports, 
submitted  to  the  Council  by  the  Committees  among  whom  the 
work  has  been  divided,  a  great  deal  of  energy  has  been  spent  in 
this  behalf.  In  the  matter  of  finance,  we  note  that  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Council  estimate  (the  Education  Committee  not 
having  been  created  in  time  to  make  their  own  estimate)  that,  for 
the  eleven  months  commencing  on  May  ist,  1904,  and  ending  on 
31st  March,  1905,  a  sum  of  ;^3, 392,286  will  be  required  for 
educational  purposes,  including  ;^544,90o  for  higher  education. 
The  estimate  has  been  prepared  in  consultation  with  the 
accountant  of  the  School  Board  and  is  on  the  usual  lines 
of  the  School  Board's  estimate,  as  neither  the  Finance  Committee 
nor  the  Education  Committee  have  had  the  time  or  the 
experience  for  an  independent  examination  of  the  education  budgets 
Under  arrangements  made  by  the  School  Board,  precepts  already 
issued  v/ill  provide  funds  up  to  the  end  of  September.  The 
Council  will  not,  therefore,  have  to  strike  a  rate  until  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  The  Finance  Committtee,  as  at  present  advised, 
calculate  the  amount  to  be  then  raised  at  ;^i, 390,666,  of  which 
;f II 5,902  will  be  required  for  higher  education.  This  will 
necessitate  a  rate  for  the  half-year  of  8^d.  in  the  £,  while  the  rate 
now  in  force  is  rather  more  than  7^d.  in  the  £,  It  appears,  too, 
that,  as  r^ards  higher  education,  there  will  be  a  balance  of  about 
;^8,ooo  to  carry  forward  to  the  year  1904-5,  and  that  arrangements 
are  in  progress  for  the  provision  of  a  substantial  working  balance 
for  the  administration  of  all  forms  of  education. 

The  arrangements  as  to  staffing  are  far  from  comj^ete,  but  it 
has  been  resolved  to  entrust  the  new  work  to  three  principal 
officials — the  first  of  these  to  perform  the  duties  of  educational 
adviser,  the  second  to  be  an  executive  officer  and  the  third  to  have 
control  of  office  work.  For  the  post  of  educational  adviser,  the 
Committee  promptly  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Garnett,  who  for 
so  many  years  has  devoted  his  conspicuous  abilities  to  the 
Council  and  to  London  as  Secretary  to  the  Technical  Education 
Board.  The  positions  of  executive  officer  and  of  chief  clerk  have 
been  advertised.  We  may  expect  to  know  in  a  few  days  the 
names  of  the  individuals  appointed.  Special  steps  have  also  been 
taken  to  retain  temporarily  the   services  of  Mr.  Isitt,  the  clerk 
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to  the  late  School  Board  for  London ;  but,  as  already  intimated, 
the  organisation  of  an  adequate  educational  staflf  for  London  will 
take  some  time.  It  would  be  impossible  to  review  here  all  the 
important  matters  which  have  been  dealt  with  already  by  the 
London  County  Council.  But  we  hope  to  keep  our  readers  in 
close  touch  with  educational  progress  in  the  Metropolis — for 
progress  is  assured  if  the  Act  is  worked  in  that  liberal  spirit  of 
which  there  are  many  gratifying  signs. 

*  *  is  Hi  *  * 

We  invite  special  attention  to  the  expository  and  suggestive 
article  on  the  Education  (Scotland)  Bill  to  be  found  on  pp.  158-78 
of  our  present  issue.  The  writer  of  the  article,  Mr.  John  Clarke, 
is  a  well-known  and  trustworthy  educational  expert  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  anything  upon  Scottish  educational  affairs  proceeding 
from  his  pen  should  receive  the  thoughtful  examination  of  a  wide 
constituency.  The  Bill  has  already  passed  the  Second  Reading 
stage  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  a  division,  and  this  fact 
may  well  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  the  authors  of  the  measure 
have  struck  a  note  which  promises  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in 
harmony  with  Scottish  opinion.  It  is  recognised  on  all  hands 
that  the  problem  is  urgent,  and  we  trust,  very  heartily,  that  the 
article  will  help  to  remove  such  difficulties  and  misconceptions  as 
may  stand  in  the  way  of  a  complete  adjustment.  If,  however, 
the  present  opportunity  of  the  Legislature  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  organisation  of  Scottish  education  should  be  lost,  a  heavy 
responsibility  will  rest  upon  those  who  did  not  do  their  utmost  to 
avert  so  calamitous  a  result. 

Sj'  n«  ft  'i'  V  n» 

The  Home-Counties  Nature-Study  Exhibition,  of  which  a 
detailed  account  is  included  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Mark 
Webb,  published  on  pp.  179-223,  marks  a  decided  step  in  the 
progress  of  the  nature-study  movement.  We  have  now  seen  the 
experience  gained  at  the  Nature-Study  Exhibition  of  1902  put  into 
practice.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  organise  a  successful 
Exhibition  on  restricted  lines,  and  we  know,  therefore,  that  the 
teachers  appreciate  the  effort  to  make  nature-study  a  reality  instead 
of  a  mere  empty  expression  for  anyone  to  interpret  along  the  path 
of  least  resistance.  It  is  only  those  who  are  intimately  connected 
with  pioneer  work  in  education  who  recognise  the  prodigious 
amount    of  energy    that    has    to    be    expended    upon    it.      We, 
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therefore,  think  it  only  right  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Webb, 
after  ungrudgingly  devoting  himself  and  his  pen  to  promoting 
true  nature-study  for  four  years  or  more,  initiated  and 
carried  out  the  Home-Counties  Exhibition.  He  was  able  to 
elicit  the  sympathy  of  the  Selborne  Society  and  many  individual 
Nature  lovers,  as  well  as  that  of  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  of 
Works,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
placed  the  Offices  of  the  latter  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Webb's 
Committee.  It  is  not  possible  yet  to  judge  exactly  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  book*  which  Mr.  Webb,  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  has  written  to  introduce 
observational  work  into  Eton  College.  Such  a  book  should 
exercise  considerable  influence  in  the  various  schools  throughout 
the  Kingdom  ;  and  the  paper,  which,  through  Mr.  Webb's  efforts,, 
may  soon  make  its  appearance,  should  go  far  towards  spreading 
and  consolidating  the  opinions  which  have  now  been  definitely 
settled. 


The  reports  of  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely's  Educational  Commission 
to  the  United  States  of  America  were  issued  to  the  public  on 
the  9th  April.  They  have  appeared  at  a  most  opportune  time, 
when  the  new  Local  Education  Authorities  are  engaged  in  the 
task  of  establishing  a  complete  educational  organisation.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  reports  lies  in  their 
collective  rather  than  in  their  individual  aims,  facts  and 
conclusions.  We  have,  therefore,  prepared  on  pp.  224-53  a 
special  article  embodjdng  in  separate  sections  the  main  educational 
questions  investigated  and  discussed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commissioners.  We  venture  to  think  that,  in  this  way,  the  whole 
subject  of  American  education  and  the  different  directions  in  which 
American  methods  may  be  found  to  bear  upon  English  conditions 
are  brought  within  a  reasonable  focus.  It  remains  chiefly  for  our 
Local  Authorities  themselves  to  discriminate  in  what  directions  to 
experiment  or  initiate,  in  their  own  areas,  upon  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Commissioners — a  number  of  whom  make  specific 
recommendations. 


*  * 


While  there  is  really   nothing  essentially  novel,  it  is   well   to 
be   reminded    of    certain    reforms     concerning    oiir    educational 

•  '*  Eton  Nature-Study  and  Observational  Lessons,"  Parts  I.  and  II.  (London  : 
Duckworth  and  Co.,  1903  and  1904,  price  3s.  6d.  each,  nett). 
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arrangements,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  advocated  many 
times  through  Government  inquiries  and  by  educational  experts. 
Among  them  we  would  here  place  the  following : — 

(i)  To  raise  the  age  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school  to  15 
or  16  years ; 

(2)  To  totally  abolish,  or,  at  least,  to  considerably  modify,  the 
present  examination  system ; 

(3)  To  organise  free  secondary  education  on  a  broad  and  liberal 
basis  as  part  of  the  public  school  system ; 

(4)  To  facilitate  the  passage  from  elementary  to  higher  schools 
by  instituting  a  correlated  curriculum  and  a  libera]  system  of 
scholarships  awarded  not  by  competition  but  by  careful  inquiry 
into  the  needs,  character  and  ability  of  candidates  ; 

(5)  To  establish  well-equipped  manual  training  schools  or 
departments  in  both  primary  and  secondary  schools,  and  to 
organise  manual  training  courses  for  teachers  in  connection  T^ith 
existing  training  colleges ; 

(6)  To  provide,  by  Imperial  funds,  institutions  of  university 
rank  giving  advanced  technical  education  (practical  and 
theoretical),  and  for  carrying  on  the  highest  grade  of  research 
work  in  science  as  applied  to  industry ; 

(7)  To  establish  a  close  connection  between  technical  institutions 
and  commercial  and  industrial  organisations,  and  better 
relationships  between  technical  schools  and  classes  and 
manufacturers ; 

(8)  To  constitute  effective  central  organisation  for  the 
development  of  agricultural  education,  and,  in  particular,  to 
give  adequate  means  to  agricultural  colleges  to  conduct  eflftciently 
experimental  work  of  all  kinds. 

Jp  *  *  x  s;:  :{: 

The  result  of  the  debate  in  Parliament  on  the  15th  March  upon 
the  motion  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse  in  regard  to  the 
financial  side  of  the  question  of  the  training  of  teachers  should 
tend  to  relieve  somewhat  the  anxieties  of  Local  Education 
Authorities.  A  promise  was  extracted  that  the  grants  of  the 
Board  of  Education  on  account  of  pupil -teachers  attending 
preparatory  classes  and  recognised  centres  respectively  would  be 
doubled,  these  grants  becoming  payable  from  the  ist  August  next, 
and  that  "  some  assistance  would  be  given  in  the  matter  of 
building  grants."  This  shows  that  the  Government  desire,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  recognise  the  difficulties  and  the  manifest  claims  of 
Local  Authorities,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fulfil  their  national 
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obligations  towards  such  an  important  work.  But,  further,  all 
doubt  must  be  dispersed  as  to  whether  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
training  of  teachers  should  fall  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
will  be  effectively  and  speedily  carried  out ;  the  declaration  of  the 
Association  of  Directors  and  Secretaries  for  Education  upon  the 
point,  as  recorded  on  pp.  261-2,  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  fitting 
and  forceful.  The  valuable  report,  which  we  are  able  to  include 
in  Section  V.  (pp.  254-60'i,  of  the  joint  action  taken  in  the  Eastern 
Counties,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  a  group  of  our 
premier  Local  Education  Authorities  to  deal  with  this  great 
question  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit.  We  hope  that  the  Government 
will  promptly  respond  to  the  call  for  such  adequate  assistance 
as  is  needed. 

In  the  matter  of  the  provision  of  training  colleges,  the  following 
resolutions,  adopted  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  on  the  17th  May,  deserve  special  notice: — 

That,  assuming  that  Government  grants  on  the  present  scale  can 
be  obtained,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of 
training  colleges  (both  day  and  residential)  at  which  (a)  one-year 
courses  of  a  professional  character  should  be  given  to  students  who 
have  passed  a  standard  of  general  learning  not  lower  than  the 
London  Matriculation  Examination,  and  at  which  {b)  shorter 
courses  should  be  given  to  untrained  teachers  certified  by  the 
Local  Education  Authority  and  His  Majesty's  Inspector  to  be 
capable  of  benefiting  by  such  courses ; 

That  in  all  training  colleges  it  is  desirable  that  special  attention 
should  be  directed  to  those  methods  of  education  which  are  based 
upon  the  study  of  natural  objects. 

-?  ***** 

At  a  time  when  the  training  of  all  classes  of  teachers  is  one  of 
the  foremost  questions  of  educational  policy,  it  is  not  inopportune 
to  be  reminded  of  the  state  of  things  in  this  connection  north  of 
the  Tweed.  The  Scotch  Education  Department  tell  us  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  students  in  the  training  colleges  are  recruited 
from  amongst  pupil-teachers — hence,  the  vital  importance  of  sparing 

'.  nothing  to  ensure  the  full  equipment  of  those  teachers,  in  view  of 
the  determining  influence  upon  the  future  teachers  who  ultimately 

\  leave  the  colleges.  It  is  noteworthy  too  that,  while  we  are 
advocating  here  the  higher  and  wider  culture  of  our  teachers  in 
elementary  schools,  exactly  one-third  of  the  King's  scholars  at 
Scotch  training  colleges  is  in   attendance   at  university  classes, 
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the  fees  for  which  are  allowed  as  part  of  the  legitimate  expenditure 
of  the  colleges.  The  need  for  teachers  of  the  highest  attainments 
is  demonstrated  by  the  growth  of  the  higher  grade  departments  of 
Scottish  schools,  which  were  established  under  the  Code  of  1899. 
Such  higher  departments  have  increased  from  36  in  operation 
during  1902-3  to  70  at  the  present  time,  and  will  now  be  able 
to  give  more  general  and  less  of  specialised  education  than 
heretofore.  As  regards  the  entire  existing  supply  of  teachers  in 
Scotland,  it  is  found  that  over  81  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  nearly 
62  per  cent,  of  the  females  pass  through  the  training  colleges. 


The  Scotch  Education  Department  have  also  something  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  very  unequal  distribution  of  the  Residue  Grant, 
and  to  the  manner  of  the  application  of  the  Grant  to  technical 
education.  It  appears  that  some  Local  Authorities  ignore  their 
responsibilities  altogether,  and  even  those  Authorities  who  do 
recognise  them  do  not  always  allocate  the  Grant  satisfactorily. 
The  total  sum  distributed  for  1902-3  was  ;^69,ooo — a  decrease  of 
;^i 8,000  in  two  years.  A  little  larger  percentage  (73)  of  the  whole 
is  now  allocated  to  educational  purposes.  But  the  position  generally 
will  never  be  really  satisfactory  until,  as  in  England,  the  Grant  is  so 
applied  by  Statute,  and  the  number  of  autonomous  authorities  is 
reduced  and  the  larger  areas  of  administration  retained.  These 
reforms  will  at  last  be  effected,  though  not  in  the  way  anticipated, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Scotch  Education  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  (see  pp.  158-78).  With  reference  to  the  grants 
distributed  for  agricultural  education  (;^4,255),  the  bulk  (87  per 
cent.)  goes  to  support  the  work  of  the  central  colleges  in  the  East 
and  West,  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  college  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  constitution  similar  to  the 
other  institutions,  will  do  much  to  complete  the  machinery  for  the 
organisation  of  agricultural  education  for  the  whole  of  Scotland. 


Some  interesting  particulars  have  just  come  to  hand  showing 
how  the  demand  for  technical  education  has  been  fostered  in  the 
remote  or  rural  districts  of  Durham  during  the  past  few  years.  In 
1899,  the  County  Council,  in  view  of  excessive  exj>enditure,  largely 
revised  their  policy  of  promoting  technical  education.  Instead  ol 
conveying  a  mere  smattering  of  elementary  knowledge  to  great 
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numbers,  it  was  resolved  to  assist  a  more  limited  number  of  real 
students  to  take  systematic  courses  by  offering  scholarships,  etc., 
to  colleges  and  technical  institutes.  The  effect  of  this  was,  of 
course,  to  instantly  lower  the  average  attendance  at  lectures,  which 
at  one  time  reached  between  3,000  and  4,000,  to  a  few  hundreds, 
and  the  rural  districts  naturally  felt  the  burden  of  the  change  most. 
But,  with  the  object  of  attracting  would-be  students  from  those 
districts  to  central  classes  in  advanced  scientific  and  technological 
subjects,  a  method  of  transfers  was  adopted  whereby  train  and  road 
conveyance  fares  are  paid  by  the  County  Committee.  Where 
there  are  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  students  will  benefit  by 
attendance,  books  of  warrants  are  issued  authorising  the  railway 
booking  clerk  to  supply  a  return  ticket  in  exchange  for,  or  a  'bus 
proprietor  to  drive  the  students  named  on,  the  warrants,  which  are 
forwarded  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  payment  to  the  County 
Education  Office.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  numbers  of  students 
availing  themselves  of  these  advantages  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
success  of  the  method.  The  number  of  transfers  issued  in  1 900-1 
was  299,  in  the  following  year  417  and  in  1902-3  it  rose  to  569. 
These  students  thus  obtain  the  best  kind  of  technical  training  in 
central  institutions  instead  of  a  necessarily  limited  teaching  in 
small  local  classes. 


The  Board  of  Education  have  just  issued,  for  the  information  of 
students  and  Education  Authorities,  a  revised  list  of  25  holiday 
courses  for  instruction  in  modern  languages  which  will  be  held  on 
the  Continent  at  different  times  during  the  present  year,  but  mostly 
in  the  summer  months.  Five  of  the  courses  will  be  held  in  Germany, 
viz.,  at  Greifswald,  Jena,  Konigsberg,  Marburg  and  Neuwied; 
three  in  Switzerland,  viz.,  at  Geneva,  Lausanne  and  Neuchatel  ; 
one  in  Spain,  viz.,  at  Santander  ;  one  in  Austria,  viz.,  at  Salzburg ; 
and  the  remainder  in  France,  viz.,  at  Tours,  Honfleur,  Paris, 
Grenoble,  Nancy,  St.  Servan  St.  Malo,  Villerville-sur-Mer, 
Boulc^ne,  Caen,  Bayeux,  Lisieux  and  Dijon,  The  list  gives  the 
date  of  each  course,  the  fees,  return  fares  from  London,  lowest 
cost  of  boarding,  principal  subjects  of  instruction,  address  of  local 
secretary  and  other  details  of  importance  to  intending  students. 
Copies  can  be  obtained  free  on  application  to  the  Board  of 
Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Canon  Row,  Whitehall, 
London,  S.W. 

B 
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On  the  1 8th  April,  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education  made  an  interesting  statement  in  the  House  of 
Commons  showing  how  the  Education  Act  has  been  gradually 
brought  into  operation  throughout  the  country.  The  following  is 
a  condensed  summary  of  Sir  Wm.  Anson's  figures,  giving  the 
number  of  different  Local  Education  Authorities  in  England 
and  Wales  who  have  brought  the  Act  into  operation  during  each 
month  from  April,  1903  : — 

190S.  Cottntl«.  ^JTg'L  Borough..  otetriSs.  Total. 

April 8     13  15  3  39 

May  5     10  31  8  54 

June  5     8  19  II  43 

July    13     14  27  8  62 

August —     —  8  3  II 

September    . .  23     15  18  15  71 

October —     i  6  5  12 

November....  —     i  4  —  5 

December ....  —     i  2  i  4 

1904. 

January —     2  —     i  3 

February  ....  —     —  i     —  i 

March   —     —  i     —  i 

April 2     I  12     I  16 


Totals....     56  66  144  56  332 


The  **  appointed  day  "  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  six  counties, 
three  county  boroughs  and  three  urban  districts ;  all  but  one  of 
these  are  within  the  Welsh  Principality. 


5*0  ***  «V  V' 

I*  *!•  n*  n* 


The  Circular  recently  issued  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  Local  Authorities  with  reference  to  loans  raised  in  respect  of 
schools  other  than  elementary  appears  to  affect  seriously  the 
principle  of  co-operation  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  organisation  and 
control  of  education  by  Central  and  Local  Authorities  respectively. 
It  is  stated  therein  that  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education 
is  required  to  plans  of  endowed  and  other  schools,  including 
schools  recognised  under  the  Secondary  Schools  Regulations,  and 
that  the  Local  Education  Authority  is  required  to  consult  that 
Board  under  Section  2  (i)  of  the  Education  Act.  All  proposals 
relating  to  the  supply  of  sites  and  buildings  should,  therefore, 
be  first  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  approval 
should  be  obtained  prior  to  the  applications  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  permission  to  borrow  money.  Applications 
for  loans  should  be  accompanied  by  statements  of  the  Authority's 
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estimated  annual  receipts  and  expenditure  for  education  other 
than  elementary,  of  the  assessable  value  of  the  area,  and  of 
outstanding  loans.  The  Circular  also  sets  forth  the  details  of 
the  additional  particulars  required  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  in  the  case  of  applications — (a)  for  the  erection  or  adaptation 
of  buildings,  or  (b)  for  the  acquisition  of  a  site  by  a  Local 
Authority,  or  (c)  for  loans  for  contributions  toward  the  cost 
of  schools  under  independent  Governing  Bodies. 

>■«  V  ^  0>  V'  •!; 

f  'r^  W  •»'  n'  ^ 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  administration  of 

the  intermediate  schools  in  Wales,  just  issued  as  Parliamentary 

Paper  119,  returns  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  at  8,789,  a 

figure,  we  would  remark,  which    maintains  the  steady  increase 

commencing  from  the  year  1896-7.     A  noteworthy  feature  in  the 

returns  is  the  maintenance  from  year  to  year  of  the  balance  in  the 

number   of    boys    and    girls    respectively    in    attendance.     The 

assistance  received   in  the  form  of  scholarships,  bursaries   and 

augmentations   from    various    sources  by  the    pupils  aggregates 

;^i  7,609 — an  advance  of  nearly  ;^4,ooo  in  one  year.     There  is, 

however,  a  mixture  of  complaint  and  commendation  in  the  Board's 

report   concerning  the  organisation   of  and  the  teaching  in  the 

schools.     An  insufficiency  in  the  number  of  teachers  on  the  staff  is 

apparent,  attention  being  directed  to  this  matter  in  no  less  than 

24  cases.     The  number  of  small  schools  also  demands  a   still 

further  increase  in  the  teaching  staff.     While  the  literary  work  is 

usually  very  satisfactory,  the  reports  on  physical,  and  even  more 

on  chemical,  science  are  not  reassuring,  when  it  is  considered  that 

the   majority   of    the  schools  are    receiving    special    grants    for 

instruction  in  science.     Again,  manual  training  does  not  appear  to 

be  as  generally  given  as  it  should  be,  and  the  number  of  students 

examined  in  drawing  shows  a  steady  decline.     It  will  doubtless  be 

generally  recognised  that   the  following  comment  in  the  report 

indicates  a  wise  policy : — **  It  is  by  no  means  desirable  that  schools 

"  should  be  judged  solely  by  their  successes  in  written  examinations, 

"  but,    in   so   far  as  they  may  be  so  judged,  the  conditions  of 

"  examination  in  each  school  should  be  the  same." 


*  * 


The  report  of  the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  the  Model 
Course  of  Physical  Exercises  will  thrust  further  important  duties 
upon  Education  Committees  and  incur  novel  developments  in  the 
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perspective,  if  not  in  the  actual  training,  of  all  teachers.    The 
valuable  principles  advocated  therein  are,  of  course,  particularly 
adaptable  for  the  different  ages  and  sexes  of  the  children  in  public 
elementary   schools.      Yet    we    see    no    reason   why,    now  that 
institutions  of  every  grade  and  type  have  been  brought  under  the 
aegis  of  one  Local  Education  Authority,  the  same  principles  should 
not  be  found  to  apply,  with  suitable  modifications  and  extensions, 
to   the   older    scholars   attending    day   secondary   and    technical 
schools.      Anyone  who    has   exhaustively    examined   the    Inter- 
Departmental  Committee's  report  will  not  fail  to   recognise  the 
vital  importance,  especially  in  its  educational  effect,  of  appropriate 
physical  training  in  the  schools  during  school  hours.     The  whole 
question  is  very  succinctly  but  fully  dealt  with.     The  purpose  of 
such  exercises  in  schools,  as  well  as  the  constructive  principles, 
are    considered,   the    suggested    syllabus    comprising    over    loo 
exercises.     We  cannot   afford  here  a   close  examination  of  the 
report.     But   it  may  be  said   at  once  that   the  adoption   of  the 
conclusions  will  practically  involve  the  obliteration  of  the  model 
course  of    physical   exercises    now   in    use.      Among    the    most 
important  conclusions   of    the   Committee    are — to  give    greater 
prominence    in    the    general    training    of    teachers    to    suitable 
instruction  (including  clinical  experience)  in  the  laws  of  health  and 
in  outward  signs  of  physical  and  mental  weakness  ;  the  systematic 
reference  of  questions  of  school  hygiene  and  the  special  treatment 
of  individual  scholars  to  medical  experts ;   and  the  provision  of 
separate  and  specially-qualified  physical  instructors  (a)  for  groups 
of  rural  schools,  and  {b)  to  be  entrusted  generally  with  large  duties 
of  organisation  and  supervision. 


The  system  carried  on  in  Ireland  under  the  Board  of  National 
Education  receives  skilful  treatment  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Dale,  H.M.I., 
in  a  report  just  presented  to  Parliament.  Mr.  Dale  was  appointed 
by  the  English  Board  of  Education  to  undertake  the  difficult  task 
(a)  of  comparing  Irish  elementary  day  schools  with  similarly- 
circumstanced  schools  in  England  as  regards  premises,  equipment, 
staffing  and  instruction,  and  {b)  of  tracing  the  chief  causes  of 
difference  in  economy  and  efficiency.  Two  facts  of  general  import 
disclosed  by  this  report  deserve  special  remark.  The  first  is  that 
many  of  the  evils  existing  in  connection  with  Irish  primary 
education — e.g.,  delay  in  the  provision  of  school  supply,  excessive 
expenditure,  multiplication  of  schools,  lack  of  local  interest  in 
education,  inadequate  or  over-staffing  of  schools  and  so    on — are 
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due  to  the  absence  of  a  local  rating  authority.  The  second  fact — 
one  which  might  well  be  ever-present  in  the  minds  of  English 
educationalists — is  the  failure  of  the  avowed  object  of  the  Irish 
national  school  system  to  afford  education  and  separate  religious 
instruction  to  children  of  all  persuasions  in  the  same  school. 


«.<•  ^  Of 

«!•  ^«  ^ 


As  the  vast  majority  of  Irish  schools  are  rural  schools,  Mr.  Dale 

strongly  emphasises   the   need  for  promoting  instruction  bearing 

upon  the  children's  daily  life  and  surroundings.     The  opportunity 

is  already  afforded  by  the  Revised  Programme  of  the  National 

Board,  which  recommends  that  a  small  garden  plot   should   be 

attached   to  every  school.     The  very  necessary  training  in  rural 

subjects  required    by   the  teachers,  which    the   English   County 

Councils  have  so  successfully  provided,  could  be  undertaken  with 

the  co-operation  of    the   Board    of    Agriculture    and    Technical 

Instruction.     As  to   the  larger  question   of  the  improvement  of 

the  entire   system    of    primary  education,    he  also    lays    strong 

emphasis  upon  the   need    for   the  closest   co-operation    between 

the  three  Central  Irish  Boards  of  Education.     Attention  can  only 

be  drawn  here  to  the  gist  of  a  selected  few  of  the  90  conclusions 

and    recommendations    forming    the    general    summary    of   the 

report : — (i)    That  the   number    of   schools  has   increased  while 

the     population    has     diminished,     (2)     that    the     control    and 

organisation     of     schools    has     been     divorced     from    financial 

responsibility   for  them,  (3)    that  attendance  is  not   everywhere 

compulsory,     (4)    that  the   supply  of   qualified  teachers  greatly 

exceeds  the   demand.     A    separate   excursus  is    devoted   to  the 

model  schools,  which  in  many  respects  are  not  the  institutions 

their  name  implies,  such  as  in   regard  to  the  excessive  cost   of 

maintenance,  the  very  large  proportion  of  accommodation  unused, 

and   the  buildings   being    unsuitable    for  modern    requirements. 

Thus,  considered  as  a  whole,  the  position  exposed  by  this  report 

certainly  calls  for  the  early  intervention  of  the  Legislature,  if  the 

primary  education  of  Ireland  is  to   be  placed  upon  a  satisfactory 

footing.     But    there    is    no    prospect  of   this,   in    view  of    the 

Government's  recent  announcement  in  Parliament  **  that  it  might 

be  possible  to  introduce  legislation  upon  the  subject  next  year.*' 


«  *  * 


A  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors  and  Secretaries 
for  Education  was  held  at  The  University,  Birmingham,  on  Friday, 
the  15th  April,  1904.     The  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  Elford  (Oxfordshire), 
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presided,  and  27  members  were  present.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Association  were  referred  to  a  Committee  for  report. — The 
following  new  members  were  elected :  —  Messrs.  R.  T.  Jones 
(Birkenhead),  W.  A.  Adams  (Bristol),  W.  N.  Graham  (Burton-on- 
Trent),  E.  R.  Davies  (Carnarvonshire),  J.  B.  Evans  (Flintshire), 
A.  Hallidie  (Hertfordshire)  and  W.  Packer  (Leeds). — As  regards 
procedure  under  the  late  Clause  VII.  respecting  secondary  schools, 
it  was  decided  that,  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  general 
agreement  among  the  various  Authorities,  each  Committee  should 
be  left  to  make  their  own  representations  to  the  Board  of  Education 
thereon:  full  particulars  of  the  action  hitherto  taken  by  the 
Association  in  connection  with  this  matter  were  given  in  our  last 
issue,  and  on  pp.  260-2  of  the  present  one  will  be  found  the 
Association's  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Regulations 
for  the  Training  of  Pupil  Teachers. —  It  was  agreed  to  arrange 
a  conference,  on  the  general  question  of  administration,  between 
members  of  the  Association  and  the  Board  of  Education. — Visits 
were  paid  to  the  University  Buildings  at  Bournbrook  and  to  the 
Model  Village  of  Bourn ville  (Cadbury's). — The  next  meeting  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  at  Oxford  University  on  the  8th  July. 


I- 


The  following  additions  to  and  revisions  of  the  list  of  the  chief 
educational  officials  appointed  in  counties  and  county  boroughs, 
under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  published  in  our  last  issue  (pp.  8-9 
and  86-99),  should  be  noted  : — 

Bedfordshire  Assistant  Director:  Mr.  W.  W.  Finney,  M. A., 

Shire  Hall,  Bedford. 

Blackburn    Secretary:    Mr.    Nicholas    Taylor,    Education 

Offices. 

Durham Educational  Adviser :  Mr.  Frank  Newman,  B.Sc., 

Education  Offices,  Shire  Hall,  Durham. 
Secretary  for  Higher  Education:    Mr.  J.  A.  L. 

Robson,  ditto. 
Secretary  for  Elementary  Education :    Mr.   A.  J. 
Dawson,  ditto. 

London Educational  Adviser:  Dr.  VVm.  Gamett,  M.A., 

116,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 
Executive  Officer  :  (To  be  appointed). 
Chief  Clerk  :  (To  be  appointed). 
Principal  Assistant   Clerk:    Mr.    M.    H.    Cox, 
London      County      Council      Education 
Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 


editorial  notes.  1  57 

Newcastle-on- 
Tyne   Secretary:  Mr.  A.  Goddard,  Education  Offices, 

Northumberland  Road. 
Norwich     Principal  of  Technical  Institute  and  Organiser  of 

Higher  Education  :    Mr.    Hugh    Ramage, 

B.A. 
Salford Principal  of  Royal  Technical  Institute:    Mr.  H. 

B.  Knowles,  M.A. 
York    Organising  Superintendent :  Mr.  William  Ingham, 

M.A.,  Education  Offices,  Clifford  Street. 

*  *  >{s  si*  *  * 

Extreme  pressure  upon  our  space  still  compels  us  to  hold  over 
the  review  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Sub- Committee  on  Technical 
Instruction  for  Women  of  the  late  Technical  Education  Board  of 
the  London  County  Council,  which,  among  other  matters,  we 
intimated  in  our  last  issue  would  receive  treatment  in  this  number. 
For  the  same  reason  we  are  unable  at  present  to  deal  with  the  new 
Code  or  to  publish  special  articles  upon  the  organisation  of 
individual  secondary  schools  in  Worcestershire  and  Bedfordshire, 
as  well  as  a  selection  of  valuable  scholarship  schemes  recently 
adopted  by  Education  Committees  to  meet  the  enlarged  requirements 
of  the  Education  Act,  1902. 
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II.— THE    EDUCATION    (SCOTLAND)    BILL.* 


AN    EXPOSITORY    AND    SUGGESTIVE 

REVIEW. 


By  John  Clarke,  Lecturer  on  Education,  University  of 

Aberdeen. 

In  dealing  with  the  new  Education  Bill  for  Scotland  it  will  be 
convenient  to  adopt  a  threefold  division — a  method  which 
Scotch  theology  has  made  familiar  to  the  nation — and  the  heads 
of  discussion  shall  be  these  : — 

A .  The  present  condition  of  educational  administration ; 

B.  The  main  proposals  of  the  Bill,  as  it  at  present  stands ; 

C.  Some  suggestions  for  its  amendment. 

Were  one  speaking  to  an  audience  exclusively  Scotch,  the  first 
might  perhaps  be  assumed.  But  to  English  readers,  with  the 
exception  of  specialists  in  comparative  educational  systems,  the 
Bill  must  be  unintelligible  without  some  preliminary  explanation 
of  the  situation  with  which  it  deals.  The  briefest  outline  is  all 
that  is  here  possible. 

^.—EXISTING   EDUCATIONAL    CONDITIONS. 

Education  in  Scotland,  outside  the  Universities,  of  which  alone 
we   speak,  is   provided   for  in   a  variety   of  ways.      First   come 
School  Boards,  Parochial  and  Burgh,  close  upon  a  thousand  in 
number   (972).      Their  primary  duty  is  in   regard  to  elementary 
education,  and  a  certain  amount  of  doubt  has  always   attached 
to  the  question  of  their  power  of  rating  for  secondary  education. 
In  practice,  a  good  many  of  the   larger  Boards  have  managed, 
especially  in  recent  years,  to  find  funds  for  any  higher  work  they 
have   wished  to  take  up    or    encourage,   the  extent    of    which, 
especially  in  burghs,  has  been  considerable.     There  are  enormous 
disparities  between  Board  and  Board.     Some  care  for  the  education 
of  a   population   of  less  than   100   sovds,  others    for    more  thaji 
100,000.      Between    these  extremes   there    are   all    varieties,    so 
much  so,  indeed,   that  though  all  are  called  by  the  same  name 

•  A  Bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  Education  in  Scotland,  and  for  other 
purposes  connected  therewith,  28th  March,  1904. 
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there  is  no  analogy  running  through  or  applicable  to  all.  Several 
systems  of  education  and  several  methods  of  administration 
might  be  illustrated  from  that  which  to  the  outside  observer 
appears  a  single  homogeneous  system.  The  method  of  election 
is  by  cumulative  vote.  School  Boards  have  been  in  existence 
since  1872. 

Elementary  education  is  also  provided  in  voluntary  schools 
under  school  managers,  but  this  is,  in  Scotland,  a  comparatively 
unimportant  item  :  there  are  only  about  eight  per  cent,  of  the 
elementary  schools  strictly  denominational,*  six  per  cent,  being 
Roman  Catholic  and  two  per  cent.  Episcopal;  the  average 
attendance  at  these  schools  is  rather  larger,  being  between  ten 
and  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Next  in  order  to  School  Boards  may  be  placed  Burgh  and 
County  Committees  on  Secondary  Education.  The  title  denotes 
their  purpose.  They  have  been  in  existence  for  little  more  than  a 
decade  and  their  chief  function  is  to  distribute  in  their  various 
districts,  i.e.,  33  counties  and  six  large  burghs,  a  fund  of  some 
;^55,ooo  per  annum  for  the  benefit  of  secondary  education.  They 
are  constituted  under  Minutes  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
whose  rules  they  have  to  observe  in  allocating  their  grants 
and  whose  annual  sanction  is  necessary  to  all  their  schemes  of 
distribution.  They  have  all  done  something,  many  of  them  a  good 
deal,  to  encourage  and  promote  secondary  education  by  making 
grants  to  schools,  providing  bursaries,  giving  travelling  allowances 
to  pupils  attending  central  schools,  and  otherwise  fostering  and 
subsidising  higher  work ;  but  their  usefulness  has  been  hampered 
by  the  exceedingly  narrow  limits  within  which  they  have  had  to 
work.  They  merely  make  grants  and  cannot  establish  schools. 
This  detachment  of  financial  from  administrative  control  is  one 
of  the  anomalies  of  the  situation  which  demand  rectification. 

Burgh  and  County  Councils  have  been  introduced  into  the 
sphere  of  education  by  having  received  charge  of  the  Residue 
Grant,  the  so-called  "Beer  Money,"  an  alternative  destination  of 
which  is  education.  In  a  few  of  the  counties,  an  independent 
organisation,  a  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  has  been  set  up ; 
in  others,  the  Grant  has  been  handed  over  for  administration,  as  it 
is  lawful  to  do,  to  the  Secondary  Education  Committee.  In  both 
these  cases  a  large  amount  of  good  work  has  been  accomplished, 
and  there  are  great  possibilities  of  expansion  and  usefulness  in 
this  direction.     In  a  great  many  cases,  e.g,,  most  of  the  204  burghs 

*  There  are  certain  other  schools  not  under  School  Boards  and,  therefore,  to 
some  extent  voluntary :  if  they  are  included,  the  number  becomes,  in  schools 
de\'en  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in  average  attendance,  nearly  13  per  cent. 
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of  Scotland,  the  amount  of  the  Grant  has  been  so  small  that  no 
independent  machinery  could  be  established  by  its  means.  In 
such  cases,  it  has  either  been  made  over  to  School  Boards  or 
educational  institutions,  or  has  been  lost  altogether  to  education  by 
being  devoted  to  relief  of  rates.* 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  Governors  of  endowed  schools. 
These  have  been  constituted  under  various  instruments,  Royal 
Commissions  and  the  like,  and  administer  large  funds  and  have 
charge  of  some  of  the  most  important  schools,  chiefly  secondary, 
in  the  country.  No  direct  relation  has  been  established  between 
School  Boards  and  endowed  Governors,  and  there  have  not  been 
wanting  cases  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  them,  though 
recently  the  tendency  has  been  more  in  the  direction  of  harmony 
and  co-operation.  The  institutions  providing  secondary  education 
are,  in  the  first  place,  higher  class  schools  under  School  Boards, 
often  called  Burgh  Schools  from  their  history  and  their  situation; 
in  the  second  place,  endowed  schools  ;  while,  further,  there  are  a 
number  of  schools  of  a  proprietary  or  private  adventure  character, 
attended  by  children  of  a  higher  social  grade,  which  also  contribute 
to  the  resources  available  for  the  purpose.  The  following  table 
shows  the  numbers  : — 

I.  Burgh  32 

II.  Endowed 23 

III.  Inspected,  but  not  subsidised  [by  Government]  39 

IV.  Other  schools  neither  inspected  nor  subsidised. .  6 

Total root 


These  may  be  regarded  as  the  strictly  secondary  schools.  But, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  a  great  proportion,  perhaps  the  greater 
proportion,  of  secondary  education  is  imparted  in  elementary 
schools.  That  is  to  say,  a  very  large  number  of  schools  ranking  as 
elementary,  in  which  the  instruction  is  predominantly  elementary, 
have  a  secondary  department  attached  to  them,  part  of  the  same 
organisation  and  taught  by  the  same  teachers.  The  secondary 
department  is  often  very  small ;  sometimes  a  teacher  even  takes 
one  or  two  promising  pupils  for  instruction  out  of  school  hours 
without  having  any  advanced  department  in  his  school.  This  has 
been  and  is  characteristic  of  the  Scotch  system,  particularly  in  the 
rural  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  feature  which  all  reformers 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  by  nearly  all  the  counties  the  Residue  Grant  has 
been  devoted  exclusively  to  education.  This  has  by  no  means  been  the  case  in 
burghs,  especially  the  smaller  ones. 

t  See  the  writer's  "  Short  Studies  in  Education  in  Scotland,"  p.  56. 
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that  understand  the  situation  have  sought  to  conserve.  Briefly, 
then,  elementary  education  is  provided  by  School  Boards  in  what 
are  usually  known  as  public  schools,  ».^.,  elementary  public  schools, 
and  to  a  small  extent  by  managers  of  voluntary  schools.  Secondary 
education  is  provided  in  higher  class  public,  otherwise  burgh, 
schools  under  School  Boards,  by  endowed  schools  and  by 
proprietary  or  private  schools,  aiid  also  to  a  large  extent, 
particularly  in  rural  districts  and  villages,  but  even  in  some 
measure  in  burghs,  by  the  elementary  public  schools  just 
mentioned,  in  an  advanced  department.  If  it  be  added  that  higher 
grade  schools  and  departments  have  of  late  years  been  developed 
by  School  Boards  in  many  of  the  centres  of  population,  sufficient 
will,  perhaps,  have  been  said  on  the  subject  of  local  administration 
and  types  of  school,  as  they  at  present  exist,  to  render  what  follows 
intelligible. 

Over  the  whole  congeries,  for  system  it  is  not,  presides  a  tutelary 
genius  in  the  form  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  or,  in 
official  language,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland.  The  Department's  powers  are  wide  and  ill-defined,  and, 
partly  through  its  zeal  and  partly  through  the  weakness  and 
supineness  of  the  local  bodies,  it  has  encroached  upon  their  sphere 
until  the  latter  have  come,  in  many  instances,  to  regard  themselves 
as  existing  merely  in  order  to  register  and  execute  the  decrees  of 
the  central  authority.  With,  perhaps,  some  exception  regarding 
encroachment  of  this  kind,  the  Department  has  rendered  services 
of  a  solid  and  lasting  character,  of  which  any  office  may  well  feel 
proud. 

A  word  may  be  added  on  the  position  of  the  teacher.  He  has, 
at  the  moment,  several  just  grounds  of  complaint.  He  feels  his 
position  under  the  smaller  School  Board  insecure ;  he  is  constantly 
open  to  vexatious  criticism ;  he  has  no  sphere  of  promotion  without 
changing  his  service.  By  a  variety  of  causes,  his  thoughts  are 
drawn  away  from  the  proper  centre  of  interest.  The  small  School 
Bojfrd  has  very  limited  resources ;  salaries,  though  rising,  are  still 
miserably  small,  and  retiring  allowances  are  not  such  as  to  hold 
out  a  prospect  of  an  easy  and  contented  leisure  after  faithful 
service  has  been  rendered.  Altogether  the  teacher  is  not  as 
contented  as  he  is  entitled  to  be  made  and  as  the  interests  of 
education  demand. 

B.— THE    PROPOSALS   OF   THE    NEW    BILL. 

Such  being  the  position  of  affairs,  the  objectives  of  the  legislator 
come  more  clearly  into  view.  Among  them  may  be  specified 
(•)  to  unify    local    administration    and   consolidate  funds,  (b)  to 
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co-ordinate  the  different  grades  of  education,  including  the  school 
with  the  higher  stages  represented  by  university  and  technical 
college,  (c)  to  adjust  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  of  the  central  and 
local  authorities  respectively,  {d)  to  bring  endowments  and  their 
Governors  into  line  with  other  agencies,  {e)  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  teacher,  including  his  training,  whether  this  is 
to  be  done  directly  by  legislation  or  not.  The  difficulty,  be  it 
noted,  of  the  situation  does  not  arise  directly  from  the  condition  of 
elementary  education.  It  has  been  well  cared  for  by  School  Boards; 
indeed,  it  has  been  their  concern  more  exclusively  than  perhaps  it 
should  have  been.  While  the  existing  School  Board  system  has 
its  faults  and  irremediable  defects,  it  may  lay  claim  to  one  great 
merit — it  has  done  so  well  by  elementary  education  that,  were  the 
lower  stages  of  education  alone  concerned,  one  would  hesitate  to 
advocate  any  radical  legislative  change.  But  with  higher  instruction 
it  is  far  different.  The  confusion  of  authorities  and  jurisdiction  is 
perplexing  and  intolerable.  Energy  is  dissipated,  co-ordination  of 
agency  with  agency,  grade  with  grade,  authority  with  authority  is 
rendered  impossible.  The  necessary  relations  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education  have  been  in  part  responsible  for  the 
difficulties  of  adjustment :  it  probably,  in  any  case,  passes  the 
wit  of  man  to  draw  a  strict  line  of  demarcation  between  them ;  in 
Scotland  the  union  of  the  two  is  rendered  more  complete  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  already  alluded  to,  which 
necessitate  the  combination  of  the  two  grades  of  instruction  in  so 
many  cases  in  the  same  school. 

These  latter  considerations  may  be  assumed  to  have  given  the 
inspiration  and  the  idea  of  legislation.  The  **  vital  principle  "  of 
the  Bill,  as  stated  by  its  author,  is  the  control  of  all  grades  of 
education  outside  the  university  by  a  single  body,  and  this  may  be 
our  starting  point  in  considering  what  the  Bill  actually  provides. 

The  Bill,  in  addition  to  two  short  Preliminary  Clauses,  consists 
of  six  parts,  as  follow : — 

Part  I.  Constitution  and  Election  of  School  Board,  Clauses  3-1 1. 

Part  II.  Powers  of  School  Board,  Clauses  12-37. 

Part  III.  Education  (Scotland)  Fund,  Clauses  38-42. 

Part  IV.  Provincial  Councils  for  Education,  Clauses  43-45. 

Part  V.  Supplemental  and  Miscellaneous,  Clauses  46-56. 

Part  VI.  Transitory  Provisions,  Clauses  57-60. 

Follows  Schedule  of  enactments  repealed. 

It  would  manifestly  be  impossible  to  follow  out  the  detailed 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  nor  is  this  at  all  necessary.  There  are 
large  portions,  e.g,^  Part  VI.  and  much  of  Part  V.,  with  which  -we 
are  not  concerned,  while  Part  III.,  although  in  one  sense  the  most 
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important  in  the  Bill,  is  of  such  a  detailed  and  complicated 
character  that  only  the  most  general  account  can  here  be  rendered 
of  it;  fortunately  it  is  only  quasi-educational  in  character,  and  its 
provisions,  therefore,  touch  us  less  closely. 

The  main  idea  of  the  Bill  is  the  unification  of  authorities,  in  which 
is  involved  the  consolidation  of  funds.  Other  leading  ideas  are  the 
determination  of  the  respective  spheres  of  the  Central  and  of  the 
Local  Authorities,  the  grading  of  the  educational  institutions,  the 
introduction  of  the  university,  if  not  into  the  administrative  at 
least  into  the  advisory  sphere,  the  improvement  of  the  status  and 
prospects  of  the  teacher* 

Constitutioii  and  Eleotion  of  Sohool  Boards.— The  School 
Board  is  not  to  be  abolished  in  name — it  is  to  be  reconstituted. 
Its  area  and  its  powers  are  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  Its  area  is  to 
be  a  sub-division  of  a  county,  known  as  a  district  (of  which  more 
anon),  consisting  of  several  parishes,  and  including  for  educational 
purposes  all  the  burghs  situated  in  it.  Separate  provision  is 
made  for  the  four  large  cities — Aberdeen,  Dundee,  Edinburgh 
including  Leith,  Glasgow  including  the  four  large  suburbs  of  Govan, 
Kinning  Park,  Partick,  Pollokshaws.  They  are  to  retain  their 
Burgh  School  Boards.  The  cumulative  vote  is  to  be  aboHshed ; 
in  the  large  burghs  the  members  of  the  School  Board  are  to  be 
elected  by  city  wards,  elsewhere  by  county  electoral  divisions,  as 
existing  for  County  Council  elections.  The  election  for  the  School 
Board  is  to  be  on  the  same  days  as  for  Town  and  County  Councils 
respectively.  School  Boards  are  to  hold  office  for  three  years  and 
to  demit  it  simultaneously.  The  number  and  apportionment  of 
members  are  to  be  dealt  with  by  Orders  issued  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department.  The  Board  is,  of  course,  specially  elected 
for  purposes  of  education,  that  is,  it  is  to  be  an  ad  hoc  body. 

The  Powers  of  School  Boards. — The  powers  of  School  Boards 
are  extended  so  as  to  embrace  both  elementary  and  secondary, 
including  technical,  education — **  higher  "  is  the  term  used  in  the 
Bill.  The  school  rate  is  to  be  equalised,  i.e.,  with  a  saving  clause 
regarding  debt  already  incurred  for  school  buildings,  the  rate  is  to 
be  the  same  all  over  the  district.  It  is  to  be  levied  by  the  Parish 
Council,*  which  is  to  collect  it,  along  with  the  poor  rate,  and  hand 
it  over  to  the  School  Board  without  deduction  for  levying  or 
collecting.  No  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  rates  for 
liigher  and  for  elementary  education  :  there  is  to  be  a  common 
purse. 

*  Parish  Councils  have  meantime  no  educational  duties.  A  recent  Government 
Ketom  shows  that,  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.,  the  personnel  of  the  School 
Board  and  Parish  Council  throughout  Scotland  is  identical. 
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Burgh  (by  which  is  to  be  understood  one  of  the  four 
large  burghs  enumerated)  School  Boards  fnay.  District  School 
Boards  must,  delegate  the  management  of  the  schools,  singly  or  in 
parish  or  included  burghal  groups,  to  bodies  of  managers  elected 
as  to  one-third  of  their  number  by  the  School  Board,  and  as  to  the 
other  two-thirds  by  the  Parish  or  Town  Council  of  the  area.  The 
compulsory  clause  may  be  worked  either  by  these  managers  or  by 
a  separate  committee  of  the  Board.  Certain  duties  are  incapable 
of  being  delegated — the  *'  power  of  borrowing  or  raising  money,  of 
**  incurring  capital  expenditure,  or  of  dismissing  teachers."  Among 
the  objects  for  which  School  Boards  are  empowered  to  make  grants 
are: — 

(a)  **  Physical  training  and  recreation  of  the  pupils  attending 
^*  schools  within  their  education  district,  and  for  their  medical 
*^  examination  and  supervision  "  ; 

{b)  Salaries  of  teachers  and  officials  connected  with  technical 
instruction  ; 

(c)  "  Pecuniary  aid,  upon  such  conditions  as  they  may  from  time 
"  to  time  prescribe  to  schools  and  institutions  not  under  their 
**  charge,  where  such  schools  or  institutions  are  recognised  by  the 
"  Department  as  supplying  efficient  education  "  (this  is  the  method 
of  dealing  with  aid  from  the  rates  to  the  voluntary  schools). 

(d)  Bursaries  at  school  or  university ; 

(e)  Travelling  allowances  and  the  provision  of  travelling  facilities, 
**  vehicles,"  for  teachers  or  children  ; 

(/)  Pensions  or  retiring  allowances  to  certain  teachers. 

The  consent  of  the  Department  is  necessary  to  any  expenditure 
incurred  under  (c),  (d)  or  (e). 

Other  Clauses  under  this  part  of  the  Bill  deal  with  differential 
scales  of  fees,  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf  mute  children, 
compulsory  acquisition  of  land,  etc. 

The  Education  (Sootland)  Fund. — It  is  difficult  to  explain  the 
character  of  the  financial  Clauses  without  going  too  far  afield  and 
entering  into  the  details  of  the  numerous  grants  that  have  been 
provisionally  put  aside  by  Parliament  and  that  are  meantime 
administered  for,  inter  alia,  educational  purposes.  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  a  "  pool  "is  to  be  formed  of  all  grants  in  aid 
and  grants  at  present  in  the  hands  of  Local  Authorities  for  purposes 
of  higher  education,  and  likewise  an  **  equivalent "  grant  not  so 
applied  at  present ;  on  this  fund,  estimated  at  about  half-a-million 
annually,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  alone  is  to  operate. 
The  order  of  the  objects  to  which  grants  are  to  be  made  is : — 

(i)  inspection  and  examination  of  higher  schools,  also  sanitary  or 
medical  examination ; 
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(2)  capital  expenditure  for  advanced  technical  instruction  to  an 
amount  of  not  more  than  ;^40,ooo  per  annum  ; 

(3)  "  special  grants,"  under  Minutes  of  the  Department,  for  (a) 
**  central  institutions,'*  (b)  "provision  of  efficient  higher  education," 
{c)  bursaries,  (d)  staffing,  (e)  (/)  necessitous  schools  ; 

(4)  distribution  of  the  whole  of  the  remainder  to  Parliamentary 
grant  schools  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  of  scholars. 

Other  provisions  empower  the  Department  to  determine  what 
schools  shall  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  Parliamentary  grant, 
and  to  reduce  or  withhold  grants  to  Boards  which  do  not  make 
satisfactory  provision  for  higher  education.  In  these  two  duties  it 
is  to  have  the  advice  of  the  Provincial  Covmcils. 

ProYinoial  Coanoils  for  Eduoation. — These  Councils  are  to 
be  four  in  number,  sitting  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and 
Inverness  respectively.  They  are  to  be  constituted  by  Orders  in 
Council,  and  are  to  consist  of  representatives  of  Local  Authorities, 
iocluding  County  Councils  and  School  Boards,  of  universities,  of 
central  institutions,  voluntary  and  endowed  schools,  and  to  have  also 
as  members  two  teachers  in  active  service.  The  Councils  are  to 
advise  the  Department  on  the  points  just  referred  to,  viz.,  the 
adequacy  of  the  higher  education  in  the  province  and  the 
admission  of  schools  to  the  benefits  of  the  Education  Fund,  and, 
likewise,  as  to  the  qualifications  of  teachers  to  be  employed  in 
these  schools  and  the  curriculum  of  any  such  school  or  group  of 
schools.  They  can  also  **  make  a  representation "  on  any  other 
subject  affecting  the  educational  welfare  of  the  province. 

Supplemental  and  Hisoellaneous. — The  most  important  of  the 
supplemental  provisions  are  undoubtedly  those  dealing  with 
endowments.  Governors  of  endowments  and  endowed  schools  are 
empowered  to  hand  over  their  funds  or  institutions  to  the  School 
Board,  if  a  two-thirds  majority  favour  that  course.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  alteration  in  the  conditions  and  educational  tests 
applicable  to  bursaries,  with  a  saving  clause  against  alienation 
from  their  essential  purpose.  Under  Parts  III.  and  V.  it  is 
provided  that  a  survey  be  made  of  the  existing  provision  for  higher 
education,  including  technical  education,  and  that  a  joint  committee 
of  the  district  School  Boards  of  a  county  shall  carry  on  the 
"technical  education  "  at  present  in  operation  for  at  least  one  year 
from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  after  which  they  may  either  continue 
it  or  adopt  any  other  course  that  seems  advisable  to  them. 

Piecing  together  the  proposals,  we  find,  beginning  at  the  base, 
the  following  as  the  system  outlined : — 

(a)  Local  parish  or  burgh  managers  of  schools  with  charge  of 
certain  duties,  say,  care  of  school  buildings,  supply  of  materials, 
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inspection  of  registers,  supervision  of  compulsory  officer,  making  of 
Governnnent  Returns,  possibly  appointment  of  teachers,  or  so  many 
of  these  and  other  duties  of  management  as  may  be  delegated  to 
them. 

(b)  The  School  Board  with  duties  of  raising  money,  incurring 
capital  expenditure,  dismissal  of  teachers,  together  with  so  many 
of  the  other  duties  as  it  may  choose  not  to  delegate:  higher 
instruction  to  such  extent  as  it  can  undertake  it  single-handed,  but 
for  this  purpose  it  is  contemplated  that  it  will  work  through  a 

(c)  Joint  (County)  Committee.  This  body  will  have  charge  of 
(all  the  higher,  including)  technical  education. 

(d)  The  Provincial  Council  will  give  the  university  some  say  in 
the  matter  of  higher  education,  and  the  Council  will  keep  School 
Boards  up  to  the  mark  in  this  respect  and  will  **  advise "  the 
Department. 

(e)  The  Department  has  complete  financial  control  so  far  as 
relates  to  Imperial  funds.  It  determines  what  schools  are  to  share 
in  them,  and  what  grade  various  institutions  are  to  belong  to;  it 
has  a  veto  upon  the  more  important  acts  of  School  Boards ;  it  can 
use  compulsion  if  they  fail  in  their  duties — and  all  this  in  addition 
to  the  extensive  powers  in  regard  to  annual  grants  and  curricula 
which  it  at  present  possesses. 

The  teacher  gains  somewhat  by  the  extension  of  the  School 
Board  area,  by  better  treatment  under  the  Superannuation  Act 
and  by  being  allowed  a  voice  in  the  Provincial  Councils. 


C— SOME    SUGGESTED    AMENDMENTS. 

The  limits  of  space  prevent  anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  the 
details  of  the  Bill.  All  that  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  fix  attention  on 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  principles,  especially  those  that  appear 
of  vital  importance.  With  the  main  object  and  intention  of  the 
Bill  there  is  complete  and  cordial  agreement.  A  comparison  of  its 
terms  with  those  of  the  abortive  Bill  of  1900  shows  how  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  interval.  The  present  Secretary 
for  Scotland,  Mr.  Graham  Murray,  and  his  predecessor,  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  measure, 
have  deserved  well  of  Scotland  in  having  advanced  matters  to  the 
present  position.  The  only  doubt  that  remains  is  whether  the 
proposals  of  the  Bill  are  the  best  means  of  securing  the 
professed  object,  with  which  all  are  in  full  sympathy.  There  is 
agreement  as  to  the  end — unification  and  consolidation,  but  there 
is  much  diversity  of  view  as  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  it. 
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The  lines'*'  of  opinion  in  Scotland  are  setting  in  certain  fairly  definite 
directions,  and  the  results  of  discussion  in  public  bodies;  each  one 
of  which  naturally  looks  at  the  Bill  from  its  own  standpoint,  enable 
one  to  judge  what  are  the  points  on  which  further  consideration  must 
be  bestowed.  The  prevailing  sentiment  is  anxiety  to  amend  the  Bill ; 
few,  if  any,  wish  to  destroy  it.  No  doubt  the  second  reading  stage 
will  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the  weak  parts  and  to  pave  the  way 
for  improvement.     [See  P.S.  on  p.  178.] 

The  Araa. — The  most  important  point  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
area  of  the  new  School  Board :  not  that  area  has,  in  itself,  much 
to  do  with  education,  but  that  it  goes  far  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  administering  body — its  powers,  its  relation 
to  managers  below  and  the  Department  above,  the 
possibilities  of  grading  and  Co-ordination  and  a  host  of  other 
pertinent  practical  questions.  The  Bill  chooses  the  district  area, 
a  term  probably  conveying  a  rather  vague  idea  to  most  persons 
outside  Scotland,  and  certainly  little  understood  by  many  persons 
within  it.  Be  it  explained,  then,  that  most  of  the  counties  of 
Scotland  were  thought  too  large  for  the  detailed  management  of 
all  the  departments  of  work  entrusted  to  County  Councils,  and 
by  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  County  Councils 
were,  with  certain  exceptions,  enjoined  to  divide  their  counties  into 
districts.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  managing  public  health  and 
roads  that  they  were  thus  sub-divided ;  the  district  had  already 
been  in  operation  in  certain  counties  for  road  management  prior  to 
1889.  The  exceptions,  to  wit  the  undivided  counties,  are  eight  in 
all,  and  among  them,  curiously  enough,  the  large  county  of 
Sutherland.  In  the  divided  counties,  the  number  of  districts  is  a 
varying  one ;  some  have  two,  others  three  and  so  on  up  to  eight. 
The  total  number  of  districts  for  the  25  divided  counties  is  99, 
which,  with  the  eight  undivided,  gives  107  districts  as  compared 
with  33  counties.  The  four  "  enumerated  "  burghs  are  in  addition 
to  either  number.  The  districts  vary  greatly  in  area,  population, 
local  convenience,  occupation  of  inhabitants,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 
difficult  to  characterise  them  justly  by  any  single  description. 
For  example,  the  middle  ward  of  Lanark  contains  some  180,000 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  burghs,  which  bring  up  the  figure  to  fully 
320,000,  while  the  Cumbrae  district  of  Bute  has  little  more  than 
100  inhabitants,  or,  including  its  burgh  of  Millport,  under  1,800. 
These  are  extreme  cases,  but  looking  at  the  question  in  the  very 

*  The  issues  have  been  at  times  a  little  obscured  by  the  too  exclusive  adoption 
of  one  of  two  distinct  standpoints — that  of  education  and  that  of  local 
government.  I  have  endeavoured  in  what  follows  to  keep  both  in  view,  though 
regarding  the  former  as,  in  case  of  conflict,  the  more  important. 

c 
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broadest  form,  we  find  that  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  in 
the  district  throughout  Scotland,  including  all  burghs,  is  under 
29,000,  while  the  average  for  the  county  is  upwards  of  93,009. 
Lanarkshire  is  so  exceptional  that  it  might  well  be  put  in  a  class  bj 
itself,  in  which  case  the  averages  would  be  respectively  24,000  and 
78,000  or  a  little  over.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  such 
a  large  number  of  the  districts  fall  below  the  average,  while  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  very  populous  districts  bring  up 
the  average  and  render  it  more  favourable  in  appearance  than  in 
reality  it  is.  It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  districts  have  no 
independent  existence :  they  are  fractions  of  a  county.  The 
County  Council  can  make,  un-make,  re-make  them,  altering  their 
number,  size  and  arrangement  from  time  to  time. 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  laid  down 
the  proposition  that  new  administrative .  areas  should,  if  possible, 
be  familiar  ones,  identical  with  older  ones,  so  as  to  avoid 
confusion.  That  being  so,  and  all  will  admit  the  cogency  of 
it,  there  are  three  areas  known  in  this  connection — the  parish, 
the  district  and  the  county.  The  parish  having  proved  itself,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  too  small  for  the  purposes  of  a  singb 
Education  Authority,  there  remain  district  and  county,  and 
the  former  is  selected  as  of  a  very  appropriate  size,  neither  too 
large  nor  too  small,  and  as  peculiarly  lending  itself  to  the  treatment 
of  burghs.  Let  us  examine  these  alleged  advantages  in  some 
greater  detail. 

If  we  are  to  speak  of  appropriate  si2:e,  we  must  have  a  standard 
to  which  to  refer.    That  standard  cannot  in  this  case  be  elementary 
edupation  alone  or  chiefly,  else   there  would   be    no    sufficient 
justification  for  altering  the  present  parish  and  burgh  area.     The 
change  is  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  higher  education,  but  care 
must  at  the  same  time  be  taken  that  elementary  is  in  no  way 
compromised — not  to  say  sacrificed.      The  size  must,  however, 
be  appropriate  for  secondary  education,  or  the  case  for  change 
is  not  proved.    What  such  an  area  is,  must  be  in  part  determined 
from  experience,   and  in   part  from  the  pertinent   facts  of  the 
situation.     It  is  certain  that,  up  to  a  very  large  maximum,  the 
larger  it  is,  the  better,  provided  the  territorial  extent  be  not  too 
great.      Population    is    the    first    element,    the    second    is  its 
distribution.      About  twelve*  in  every   1,000  of  the  population 
are  in  receipt  of  instruction  in  Scotland  at  present,  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  20,  the.  period  selected  by  the  Registrar- General, 
and  certainly  wide  enough  to  cover  all  secondary  education.     From 
that  fact  it  may  be  judged  that,  unless  the  population  to  be  provided 

•  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  number  be  increased  greatly. 
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for  is  considerable,  no  graded  system  of  schools  is,  owing  to  the 
paucity  of  pupils,  possible  within  the  area.  Most  organisers  would 
ask  for  a  population  of  at  least  100,000  for  the  purpose,  but  half 
that  number  might  be  accepted  as  a  desirable  minimum.  No 
absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down,  especially  as  the  relation  of 
population  and  superficial  extent  is  so  very  variable.  Few  of  those 
competent  to  judge  will  probably  deny  that  25,000  is  much  too 
small  a  number  for  the  purpose.  How  does  the  district  area 
then  stand  ?  The  eight  undivided  counties  must  be  left  out 
of  the  count.  There  remain  25  counties  having  99  districts. 
Of  these,  32  districts,  including  all  burghs  situated  within  them, 
have  a  population  of  under  10,000  each,  and  other  32  of  under 
20,000.  That  is  to  say,  64  districts,  in  17  counties,  or 
practically  two- thirds,  are  prima  facie  unsuitable  as  areas  for 
secondary  education — they  are  too  small  to  admit  of  any  proper 
independent'''  provision  being  made  for  it.  Another  point  of 
interest  emerges  here.  Of  the  present  School  Boards,  there  are 
no  fewer  than  59,  exclusive  of  the  six  included  in  the  proposed 
'*  enumerated "  burghs,  with  a  population  of  over  lo^ooo  each, 
21  of  them  being  over  20,000.  Such  Boards  and  their  areas 
have  good  cause  to  complain  if  they  are  suppressed  in  order  to 
make  way  for  an  equal  number  of  equally  weak  bodies. 

One  often  hears  the  related  argument,  drawn  from  the  size,  that  a 
larger  area,  the  county,  which  is  the  only  other  admissible  in  view  of 
the  Secretary  for  Scotland's  definition,  is  objectionable,  because, 
though  confessedly  suitable  for  secondar}'  education,  so  close 
touch  could  not  be  maintained  with  elementary  education 
as  is  possible  in  the  district.  This  contention  seems  to  rest,  in 
great  part,  on  a  misapprehension.  If  the  School  Board  were  the 
managing  body,  it  might  perhaps  be  argued  that  every  extension  of 
the  area  would  tend  to  render  the  touch  less  complete,  and  even  to 
make  it  less  possible.  But  the  whole  situation  is  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  a  separate  body  of  managers;  they  must  maintain  the 
local  touch  and  not  the  School  Board.  Unless  they  do  so  they  are 
useless :  it  is  the  very  object  of  their  existence.  The  election  of  a 
Parish  Council  will  in  future  do  much  to  maintain  the  local  interest 
in  elementary  education  and  will  afford  periodical  opportunity  of 
calling  to  account  the  majority  of  the  managers,  with  whom  the 
virtual  government  of  the  elementary  schools  will  lie,  if  the  Bill  is 
to  effect  its  purpose.  That  being  so,  the  argument,  based  on 
closeness  of  touch,  loses  all  point.  Besides,  it  has  to  be  proved 
that  touch  would  be  less  close  in  a  county  body  than  in  a  district : 
experience  does  not  show  that  this  is  so  in  the  present  system  of 

•  See  P.S.  on  p.  178. 
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local  gqyernmeilt. '  It  could  not  be'sjaintained  tvith  any  show  of 
i*e3ispn  ithft:^.  County  Councillors  are  in  less  close  touch  with  their 
cQiQ$titu^Qcy 'th^n  are  members  of  District  Committees.  Nor 
would  it, b6  so  with  a  County  School  Board  more  than  with  a 
District  School  Boards 

-The  larger  body,  in  fact,  renders  the  closer  local  touch  possible, 
for  with  a  County  Board,  whose  hands  Will  be  iull  with  other 
duties,  the  devolution  will  extend  much  further^-rso  far,  indeed, 
that  practicaUy.  elementary  education  will  be  wholly  managed 
locally.  The  latgei*  area  affords  the  required  scope  for  the  two 
bodies,  and  thereby  gives' a  freer  haiid  to  the  constituent  elements 
— the  parishes,  :Sucb  a  consideration  suggests  that  the  proportion 
of  the  managers— two-thirds — stated  in  the  Bill  as  to  be  elected  by 
the  Parish  Council  should  be  retained.  If,  however,  the  School 
Board  were  a  district  one,  it  might  require  to  appoint  at  least 
One-half  the  managers  in  order  to  maintain  effective  control.  All 
this  applies  specially  to  rural  areas,  for  where  the  population  is 
Urban  or  suburban  no  dijBSculty  of  this  kind  will  arise  whatever  the 
population.  r  ,  • 

.  The  argument  that  the/ district  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
treatment  G^f  burghs,  I  confess,  I  am  unable  to  appreciate. 
There  seems  to  belabsolutely  no  advantage  in  including  burghs  in 
districts  rather  than  in  larger  areas.  The  fact  that  police  burghs 
"  already  have  representation  in  the  County  Council  **  would  seem 
s^  reason  for  including  them  in  the  county  ;  but,  on  more  general 
grounds,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  receive  less  favourable 
or  appropriate  treatment  in  representation,  which  is  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Department,  or  in  any  other  respect  in  the  larger  area  than  in 
the  smaller.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  altogether  an  advantage 
to  remove  possible  causes  of  friction  between  burghs  and  local 
landward  parishes.  A  county  tribunal  is  more  likely  to  dispense 
even-handed  justice  than  a  District  Board,  which  can  never  free 
itself  from  the  local  atmosphere.  A  cunous  illustratioil  has 
already  been  given  of  this  in  connection  with  the  Bill.  In  one  of 
the  large  counties  there  is  one  district  which  is  fairly  suitable  as 
an  area,  viz.,  of  50,000  inhabitants :  it  contains  two  burghs,  of 
nearly  equal  size,  and  their  discussion  of  the  Bill  in  a  joint 
conference  has  issued  in  a  resolution  recommending  that  the 
district  be  sub-divided !  Where  there  are  five  or  six  burghs  in 
the  district — ^not  an  uncommon  case — ^things  will  certainly  not 
be  better. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  the  actual 
duties  of  management  of  schools  that  the  greatest  practical 
difficulty  emerges.     In  a  district  there  is  not  enough  to  delegate 
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to  make  it   worth  the  while  of  able  men  to  undertake  the  duty 

of  managers,  unless  the  School  Board  divest  itself  of  nearly  all 

its   powers.       The   Board   must   either   delegate    too   little,    or 

retain  too  little.      The  higher  education,  for  example,  it  must 

leave  to  a  joint  committee  acting  for  a  whole  county,  for,  as  has 

been  seen,  the  majority  of  districts  would  be  much  too  small  to 

undertake  independent  charge  of  this  branch.    The  county  escapes 

this  difficulty.      Its  hands  will  be  so  full  with  higher  educatioii 

and  the  co-ordination  of  it  with  elementary  that  practically  al( 

the  management  of  the  latter  may  be  devolved  without  unduly 

trenching  on   the  proper  sphere  -  of  the  County  School   Board. 

The  Board  can  delegate  enough  and  still. retain  enough:  through 

the  increase  of  duties  there  are  sphere$  for  both  ^bodies.'    In  case  of 

difference   of  opinion   among  managers  or  of   appeal  from   the 

managers'  judgment — a  rare  occurrence,  it  niay  be  hoped — the 

district  would  be  a  most  unsuitable  tribunals    Dissensions  would 

simply  re-appear  in  a  more  extended  form ;  the  district  is  too  close 

to  the  parish.    The   county  would  afford  a  calmer  and   more} 

judicial    atmosphere,    its     decision,    would     carry    weight,    and 

its  judgment  would  secure  respect  and  acquiescence. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  arguments  that  are  of  a  more  strictly 
educational  character.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  Bill  is  to 
secure  co-ordination.  How  is  this  to  be  accomplished  if -each  of 
three,  four,  five  or  six  districts  is  to  proceed,  asat  will  of  course  do, 
after  its  own  methods  ?  In  a  single  county  there  will  be  aS^many  as 
eight  different  methods  of  organisation  and  grading,  different  sets  d 
text-books  in  use  in  the  schools,  different  waysiof  making  provision 
for  the  instruction,  in  so  far  as  the  Codes  allow  latitude  of  choice^ 
different  scales  of  salaries,  if  there  be  room  for  a  scale  at  all, 
and  variety  in  a  host  of  other  matters  in  which  uniformity  and 
joint  management  would  conduce  to  efficiency  and  ecpnomy. 
Co-ordination  among  the  elementary  schools  of  a  county  will  remain 
as  far  off  as  ever.  With  secondary  education  it  is  the  same  or  worse.* 
Central  schools  and  departments  ought  to  be  placed  in  proper 
positions  with  relation  to  their  feeders,  the  varieties  of  schoolsv 
higher  grade,  technical,  secondary,  should  be  carefully  graded 
throughout,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  ground,  to  provide  fully Jor 
all  the  educational  requirements  of  the  area,  and  to  lead  up  to  a 
complete  unified  system.  The  district  School  Board  has  an  effective 
method  of  accomplishing  this — by  committing  administrative 
suicide  I  It  is  to  co-ordinate  higher  education  by  confessing  its 
bability  to  deal  with  the  subject  and  handing  it  over  to  a  joint 
committee,  i»e,,  by  adopting  the  county  area.  What  has  been 
said  about  grading  applies  to  provision  pf  bursaries,  vehicle .  foiT 
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conveyance  of  teachers  and  ^holars  and  all    related   matters. 
Surely  the  inference  is  obvious. 

This  other  chief  educational  consideration  is  the  position  of  the 
teacher.  The  district  area  leaves  him  in  regard  to  promotion 
better,  a  very  little  better,  than  it  found  him.  In  many  districts 
there  is  absolutely  no  scope  for  the  grading  of  schools  and  of 
establishing  therewith  a  graduated  scale  of  salaries  and  securing 
the  promotion  of  teachers.  In  others  the  scope  is  limited.  In  no 
tase  can  it  compare  with  the  county. 

On  general  grounds  it  would  appear  that  the  balance  of  evidence 
is  in  favour  of  the  larger  area.     Most  parishes  would  probably 
greatly  prefer  the  county  to  the  district,  if  the  control  is  to  pass 
from  their  own  hands.     A  presumption  has  been  established  in 
favour  of  counties  by  what  they  have,  under  adverse  circumstances, 
already  been  able  to  do,  and  shown  themselves  willing  to  do,  for 
technical    and    secondary    education.    The    county  has  greater 
authority,  greater  resources;  it  can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the 
parish  which  the  district  cannot,  and  it  has  shown  that  it  has  the 
will.     It  can  assert  the  rights  of  education  more  effectively,  it  can 
maintain  the  local  independence,  whether  as  toward  the  university, 
the  Central  Authority,  or  other  local  bodies.      It  can  make  its 
influence  felt  and  its  voice  heard,  and  in  such  a  question  as,  say, 
the  training  of  teachers,  it  can  render  service  which  no  smaller 
body  has  either  sufficient  weight  or  sufficient  resources  to  render. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  all  tradition  and  all  experience  are 
alike  opposed  to  the  district.     The  district  bodies  that  exist  are 
not  independent  bodies ;  they  are  to  all  intents  committees  of  the 
County  Council.     There  are  no  precedents  to  guide  us  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  an  unrelated  district   body.     It   is  utterly  ^thout 
educational  experience,  and,  so. far  as  is  known,  there  has  been 
but  slight  indication,  with  the  exception  noted  above,  of  desire  on 
the  part  of  any  district  to  undertake  duties   for  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of  those  in  the  best  position  to  judge, 
it  is  peculiarly  unsuitable.     The  counties  have,  in  many  cases, 
already  shown    their    practical  interest  in   higher  education  by 
devoting  large  sums  of  money  to  it  that  they  might  have  devoted, 
and    were   tempted    to    devote,    to     relief   of    rates.       County 
administration  has  been  successful  in  so  far  as  it  has  had  a  chance 
of  being  carried  on  in  the  sphere  of  education,  and  many  of  the 
counties  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  anxious  to  have  the  control  of 
education,  recognising  that  thus  alone  co-ordination  and  unification, 
with  the  benefits  that  accompany  or  flow  from  them,  can  be  brought 
within  measurable  distance.      The  term  '  county '  has  been  used 
tbitoughbut  as  it  is  the  only  area  larger  than  '  district*  which  answers 
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to  the  description  of  being  old  and  familiar.  But  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  even  the  county  will  do  everything ;  co-operation 
between  adjacent  counties  or  between  county  and  large  burghs  will 
also  be  necessary,  and  one  or  two  of  the  counties  are  so  small  that 
their  union  with  adjacent  counties  seems  the  natural  and  necessary 
preliminary  to  efficient  educational  admi^istra^tion. 

If  Parliament  has  any  doubt  of  the  actual  situation,  a  small 
Parliamentary  or  Departmental  Committee  can  easily  ascertain 
the  £acts ;  a  short  local  inquiry  would  elicit  all  that  is  pertinent, 
and  a  scheme  of  areas  might  possibly  be  drafted  which, 
while  adhering  to  existing  units — parish,  district,  county — 
would  be  more  elastic  than  even  county  areas  and  more 
adapted  to  meet  the  special  wants  of  a  country  which  presents 
vast  physical  differences  and  does  not  readily  lend  itself  to  a 
uniform  and  cast-iron  method  of  treatment.  It  is  significant  that 
those  who  advocate  district  areas  now  attach  the  addendum  that 
the  districts  must  have  power  to  combine  in  part  or  in  whole  with 
one  another — a  tacit  admission  of  their  inadequacy  in  themselves. 
So  far  as  the  writer  is  able  to  form  an  opinion,  they  are  in  the 
majority  of  cases  imsuitable ;  even  when  suitable,  they  are  greatly 
inferior  to  county  are»B ;  everything  that  tells  in  favour  of  the 
district  tells  much  more  strongly  for  the  county.  The  predominant 
opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge  is  unmistakably  for  the 
county.  This  much  is  certain :  there  is  at  the  moment  a  great 
opportunity,  one  that  may  not  recur  for  a  long  time.  It  will  be 
unpardonable  if  legislation  is  carried  in  the  teeth  of  patent  facts 
which  an  independent  inquiry  can  easily  establish.  There  is,  in 
well-informed  quarters  in  Scotland,  an  impression  that  educational 
interests  may  be  sacrificed,  to  some  extent,  to  political  exigencies. 
A  concordat  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  real  educational 
needs  of  Scotland  may  throw  back  the  cause  a  decade,  but  it  will 
not  settle  the  problem.  So  far  as  to  area — ^by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  issues. 

Mode  of  Eleotion. — The  ad  hoc  question,  which  comes  next  in 
order  of  importance,  one  is  disposed  to  regard  as  a  res  judicata. 
There  are  in  Scotland  afew  municipalisers,  among  them  pex^sons 
of  weight,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  respect.  If  the  question 
were  merely  one  of  economy  and  efficiency  there  would  be  much 
to  be  said  for  an  Education  Committee  of  the  County  Council  being 
adopted.  Certainly  as  efficient  a  body  might  be  had  by  this  means 
as  by  a  direct  method  of  election :  experience  has  shown  this 
abundantly  in  the  case  of  County  Higher  Education  Committees. 
But  the  local  interest  in  educational  matters  must  be  retained  and 
ever  extended,  the  electors  must  be  made  to  feel  the  importance  of 
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education  and  enabled  to  become  potential  managers  and  controllers 
of  it :  this  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  situation.  Besides,  Town 
Councils  could  not  be  brought  into  the  arrangement :  their  handsr 
are  too  full  already.  For  the  election  of  an  ad  hoc  body  in  large 
counties  some  combination  of  electoral  divisions  might  be  necessary, 
for  a  body  so  large  as  the  Coimty  Council  is  unnecessary  and, 
indeed,  undesirable  as  the  controlling  body  in  education  ;  but  this 
would  present  no  great  difficulty ;  a  committee  like  that  referred 
to  above  could  easily  arrange  the  details  in  the  cases  where' 
adjustment  of  electoral  divisions  was  necessary.* 

Finanoe.^The  next   important   point   is   the   relation  of  the 
Central  to  the  Local  Authority.     This  is  closely  connected  with 
the  question  of  area,  for  evidently  the  relations  of  the  authority 
of  a  large  area  will  possess  greater  freedom  and  independence  than' 
those  of  a  small  one.     The  Central  Authority  is  left  by  the  Bilf 
with  complete  financial  control:   the  arrangement  appears  rather 
one-sided,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  unfavourable  comment 
by  most  of  the  critics  of  the  Bill.      In  connection  with  it,  there* 
are  certain  considerations  which  ought  to  be  made  plain.     The 
first  is  that  two  of  the  grants  now  absorbed  have  hitherto  been 
devoted  to  higher,  including  technical,  education :  among  the  objects 
to  which  the  consolidated  fund  is  to  be  devoted  there  is  no  ^enerc^ 
provision  for  higher  education  at  all.     There  will  henceforth  be  one" 
purse  for  all  grades  of  education,  and  Local  Authorities,  particularly 
if  they  are  small,  may  be  tempted  to  cut  down  the  expenditure 
for  higher  education,  seeing  that  the  deficit  for  it  will  require  tor 
come  out  of  rates.     The  second  is  that  there  is  involved  in  the 
arrangement   an  unfairness  to   rural  areas.      The  residue  of  the 
fund,  after  satisfying  preferential  claims,  is  to  be  distributed  in 
accordance    with    the    average    attendance    of    scholars.      Such 
attendance  gravitates  toward  urban  areas,  and  hence  the  rural  are 
bound  to  some  extent  to  suffer.     The  natural  demand,  which  has 
already  been  formulated,  is  that  these  grants  for  higher  education, 
amounting  to  some  ;^i 30,000  per  annum,  should  be  "earmarked" 
for  their  present  purposes,  and  should  be  paid,  upon  some  equitable* 
principle  of  distribution,  direct  to  the  new  School  Boards  as  at  least 
a  nucleus  of  a  higher  education  fund ;  otherwise  there  is  great  risk 
either  of  neglect  of  higher  education  or  of  necessity  for  compulsion 

from   Department  or   Provincial   Council  to  force    them    to    do 

■ — — — ■ ■  '  '  ^ 

*  Most  counties  in  Scotland  would  claim  to  be  in  some  degree  exceptional.. 
The  claim  may  be -allowed  to  this  extent, — there  is  something  distinctive  about 
each  in  situation,  means  of  communication,  number  of  burghs  or  the  like  which 
suggests  rather  some  adaptation' of  areas  to  suit  individual  requirements  than 
a  uniform  system. 
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their  duty  by  it.  Higher  education,  it  may  be  noted,  is  at 
one  point  in  the  Bill  spoken  of  ^*  as  hereinafter  defined  "  (Clause  39 
(3)  (B))  but  the  definition  is  not  given,  while  the  two  Acts  (of  1887 
and  1892  respectively)  which  defined  technical  instruction  are  among 
those  scheduled  as  repealed.  The  Bill  seems  to  assume  or  imply 
that  the  Department,  with  th^  aid  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  will 
look  after  higher  education,  making  **  special  grants  "  for  it  as  for 
most  other  things.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  beneficent 
despotism  of  this  kind  in  education.  If  the  sole  regard  were  the 
making  of  grants,  this  machinery  would  probably  be  the  simplest. 
But  far  more  is  involved.  The  country,  the  common  people,  the 
electors,  must  be  made  to  feel  the  need  of  education  of  this  kind  and 
their  own  responsibility  must  be  brought  home  to  them.  The  greatest 
of  all  lacks  in  Scotland — speaking  generally,  for  there  are  numerous 
exceptions — is  a  whole-hearted  conviction  of  the  vital  necessity  of 
better  education,  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity.*  This  can  never 
be  got  unless  the  local  sympathy  be  enlisted  and  local  co-operation 
in  every  form  called  forth.  Far  more  real  good  will  be  done 
through  what  peojple  do  for  themselves,  however  imperfectly,  than 
through  what  is  done  for  them.  Hence  it  appears  retrograde 
policy  to  withdraw  from  localities  the  moneys  they  are  just 
learning  to  apply  usefully  for  technical  and  other  higher 
instruction.  The  administration  of  such  funds  locally  constitutes  an 
education  in  itself.  It  is  only  by  coming  personally  in  contact  with 
wants  and  possibilities  of  supplying  them  that  our  people  can  be 
made  to  recognise  their  educational  shortcomings.  That  is  the 
real  objection  to  making  the  Department  the  supreme  and  sole 
arbiter  in  financial  matters.  The  question  is  not  merely 
one  of  equitable  distribution  of  funds,  but  of  teaching  localities 
to  realise  their  wants  and  helping  them  to  supply  them  for 
themselves.  That  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  higher 
education,  and  should,  as  such,  appeal  to  all  its  friends. 

The  Provinoial  Connoils  proposed  have  met  with  a  somewhat 
qualified  reception.  There  is  pr6tty  general  agreement  that  one 
Council,  if  Council  there  must  be,  acting  through  four  district 
committees,  would  be  a  much  preferable  arrangement  to  that 
outlined  in  the  Bill.  If  the  district  area  is  finally  adopted,  a 
Council  becomes  more  of  a  necessity,  if  the  county,  less.  It  has 
the  merit  of  giving  the  universities  and  teachers  a  look  in  on  the 

^n_  ■■  -  -'  _■-__■■  _ —        ---■-^^-  ■-.,  -,  ^^^^^-^^^^_      -    —        — ^^-^^^.^^^  ■ 

*  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  recent  Report  of  the  Mosely  Educational 
Commission  passim  for  corroboration  of  the  lack  of  educational  interest  in  Britain 
generally' as  compared  with  America.  Our  people  have  no  genuine  6*/j>/  in 
edacation.  It  is  only  commercial  and  industrial  competition  that  is  bringing 
home  itsimiportance,  and  even  here  as- but  a  meap^to  an  end. 
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administration.  Even  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  better  to 
provide  for  university  representation  on  the  School  Boards 
and  to  remove  the  ineligibility  of  teachers  for  membership,  or, 
altematively»  to  allow  the  teachers  representation  without  voting 
power.  If  the  Council  is  to  fulfil  its  main  purpose  of  mediating 
between  centre  and  circumference  it  ought  to  have  cognisance  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  and  changes  in  it,  which 
have  been  a  chief  cause  of  complaint  during  the  last  few  years : 
it  might  here  fulfil  a  really  useful  function.  But,  on  the  whole,  it 
would  seem  better  to  dispense  with  a  Council  altogether.  If 
proper  areas  are  secured,  the  School  Boards  will  be  quite 
competent  to  hold  their  own,  and  work  out  their  own  salvation : 
but  not  otherwise. 

The  Beli^OttS  DUBcnlty. — No  treatment  of  an  education 
Bill  could  be  considered  complete  in  this  coimtry  without 
some  reference  to  the  "  religious  difficulty  " — save  the  mark.  It 
is  a  small  question  in  Scotland,  and,  unless  people  are 
determined  to  pick  a  quarrel,  it  seems  hard  to  find  material 
for  it  in  the  present  proposals.  The  exact  terms  in  which  the 
subject  is  dealt  with  have  already  been  cited  under  Part  II.  of 
the  Bill.  I  confess  that  the  Clause  seems  to  me  eminently  just 
and  singularly  free  from  bias  of  any  kind.  That  it  is  so  may  be 
inferred  from  the  language  used  of  it  by  extreme  partisans  on 
either  side.  *'  Are  we  to  be  left  to^the  tender  mercies  of  School 
Boards,  and  to  come  hat  in  hand  to  them  for  help  ?  " — says  one 
side  :  ''  Are  we  to  give  grants  to  schools  not  under  our  control  or 
management  ? " — says  the  other.  There  is,  perhaps,  quite  as 
much  justice  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  cry.  Others  object  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  introduce  a  bone  of  contention  at  elections, 
and  that  the  question  is  one  to  be  settled  definitely  by  Parliament, 
one  way  or  other,  and  not  by  localities.  Especially  is  this  opinion 
held  in  the  central  and  western  portions  of  Scotland,  where  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  are  chiefly  concentrated.  But  surely  two 
public  bodies — School  Board  and  volimtary  managers — ^may  be 
trusted  to  effect  an  equitable  adjustment  of  their  differences.  The 
Boards  can  offer  ''  such  conditions  as  they  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe."  If  the  voluntary  schools  do  not  choose  to  accept 
them,  there  is  no  harm  done  on  either  side.  No  schools,  voluntary 
or  other,  can  reasonably  claim  to  draw  on  public  rates  without 
submitting  to  some  conditions  or  other.  For  the  rest,  common 
sense,  common  educational  aims  and  interests,  and  good  feeling 
ought  to  remove  difficulty  and  complete  the  transaction.  One  can 
see  no  reason  why  a  School  Board  should  desire  to  treat  voluntary 
schools  unjustly.     If  two  public  bodies  cannot  settle  a  question  of  so 
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small  dimensions,  there  will  be  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  country 
^  yet  ripe  for  self-government.  The  Bill  goes  far  enough  and  yet 
not  too  far,  and  furnishes  all  the  materials  and  conditions  for  the 
solution  of  the  question. 

QmisftioiUl. — Several  complaints  have  been  made  of  the 
omission  from  the  Bill  of  any  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers. 
Confessedly,  there  is  much  to  do  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the 
available  facilities  in  the  case  both  of  elementary  and  of  secondary 
teachers.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  legislation  could  do 
much  save  in  imposing  a  general  duty  in  the  matter  or  in 
empowering  the  outlay  of  funds  upon  it.  To  this  extent  provision 
might  be  made  for  such  training,  the  Central  and  the  Local 
Authorities  being  enjoined  to  adopt  measures  and  to  incur  expense 
for  the  purpose. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  another  point  which  should  be  kept 
in  view — the  consolidation  of  legislation  relating  to  education. 
Parliament  has  been  active  in  the  sphere  of  education  since  1872 
and  onwards,  and  during  this  period  more  than  a  dozen 
enactments  relating  to  it  have  been  placed  on  the  Statute  Book. 
Portions  of  these  have  been  modified  or  repealed  from  time  to 
time,  and  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  Schedule  to  the  present 
Bill  to  see  how  far  it  goes  in  the  same  direction — no  fewer  than 
nine  Acts  are  affected  in  whole  or  in  part  by  it.  Educational 
l^slation  has  to  be  studied  and  worked  by  many  besides  trained 
lawyers,  and  it  is  a  thing  much  to  be  desired  that  what  the  Bill 
designates  as  •*  the  Education  (Scotland)  Acts,  1872  to  1904,'* 
should  be  accessible  in  a  compendious  self-consistent  form  for 
reference  and  guidance.  Such  consolidation,  if  it  could  be  effected, 
would  be  an  immense  boon  alike  to  teachers  and  to  administrators. 

ConolusioiL — Looked  at  broadly,  the  Bill  contains  the  elements 
of  a  system  that  may  last  for  a  generation.  It  requires  amendment 
at  several  points:  but  has  only  one  serious,  some  think  fatal,  error 
as  it  stands — that  of  area,  and  that  not  a  matter  of  principle.  We 
are  committed  to  enlargement  of  area,  and  it  is  a  detail,  though 
a  vital  one,  to  what  extent  the  enlargement  shall  be  carried. 
It  may  seem  strange  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances 
that  so  much  stress  should  be  laid  on  this  one  point.  Some 
enthusiasts  go  so  far  as  to  say,  '^  Better  no  Bill  at  all  than  the 
district  area."  Though  that  is  an  extreme  view,  yet  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  for  elementary  education  the  district  is 
no  improvement  upon  the  parish,  rather  the  reverse ;  for  secondary 
education  it  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  useless,  if  not 
impracticable:  the  change  can  be  justified  on  neither  gror.nd. 
With  unificatiozi,  with  ad  hoc  election,  with  the  abolition  of 
cumulative  voting,   with  consolidation  of  funds,   with  potential 
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transference  of  endowments  to  the  public  authority,  with  the 
recognition  of  tlie  university  and  of  the  teacher,  with  many 
other  features,  there  is  general,  almost  universal,  satis&ction: 
the  defects,  all  which  can  easily  be  remedied,  are  the  failure 
to  make  adequate  separate  provision  for  higher  education,  the 
undue  preponderance  of  power,  especially  in  financial  concerns; 
left  with  the  Central  Authority,  and  the  area.  '' 

30th  April,  1904.  John  Clarke. 

P.S. — The  Second  Reading  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
has  taken  place  since  the  foregoing  was  written.    A  Member  who 
took  part  in  it  writes  that  it  was  "  inconclusive  " — a  description 
one   is  forced   to  admit  to  be  correct.      The  readiness  of  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  to  adopt  the  line  approved  by  Scotch 
opinion  is,  of  course,  the  best  earnest  that  due  weight  will  be  given 
to  all  valid  objections  to  the  present  terms  of  the  Bill.     It  would 
seem  as  if  the  matter  of  areas  requires  further  examination  in  view- 
of  local  characteristics.     For  that  purpose  some  local  inquiry  may 
be  necessary;    this   has  been  suggested   above.     In  speaking  of 
districts,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  remarked  that,  each  district 
need    not    necessarily   have    a    complete    machinery    of    graded 
schools  with  a  secondary  school  of  its  own,  and  that  there  was  a 
radical  misconception  prevalent  regarding  the  Bill  in  this  respect : 
the     districts    have     only    to    make    "  a    proper    provision    for 
secondary     education,"     but     they     may    do  'so     through    the 
schools  of  other  districts.      There  may  be   such   misconceptioo 
in   some  quarters,   but   that  is  not   the    main  argument  or  the 
real    objection    to   the    small  area    of  the    district.      It    is   that 
they  will  not  combine  with  one  another,  unless  they  are   forced 
to  do  so.       Local  bodies  of   that  kind    never  have  agreed  to 
sink  local    aspirations    and  local    ambitions    for  what    appears 
the  glorification   of  their  neighbours.      Districts   A  and  B  wiU 
never  voluntarily  agree  to  tax  themselves  for  a  school  situated 
in   X,   and   much    less    will   A,   B,  C,    D,    E,   etc.,    be   got    to 
agree    to    do    so.       Compulsion    is    the    alternative,    and    that 
would  augur  badly  for  the   success,  of    the  joint   school.     Th^ 
enlargement  of  the  area  obviates  all  that.     The  contention  is  that 
this  enlargement  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance  with  power 
to  sub-divide  or  combine  as  circumstances  may  render  necessaryi 
The  debate  emphasised  the  point  that  the  local  touch  and  interest 
are  to  be  maintained   by  means  of  the  managers.      That   tells 
powerfully  for  the  larger  area  under  which  alone. there  will  be 
room  for  managers  to  have  a  distinct  sphere  of  action. 

i4th=May,  X904.  »  .;  . ,  ]• 'C-  * 
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THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  THE 
MOVEMENT,  AND  A  DESCRIPTIVE 
REVIEW  OF  THE  HOME  COUNTIES 
NATURE-STUDY  EXHIBITION  AND 
CONFERE:^rCES,  1903. 

By  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S.,  Member  of  the  Executive 
AND  General  Purposes  CommitteeSof  the  Nature-Study 
Exhibition,  1Q02,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Home  Counties  Nature-Study  Exhibition,  1903. 

(i)  INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  titles  of  previous  articles  on  the  nature-study  movement, 
the  term  nature-knowledge  was  used  because  it  seemed  inadvisable 
to  adopt  a  new  name  until  it  had  a  special  and  understood 
meaning.  At  the  same  time  a  strenuous  endeavour  was  made  to 
show  what  in  American  nature-study  was  educationally  worthy, 
and,  more  important,  what  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  in 
this  coimtry  as  to  the  best  method  of  "  acquiring  knowledge 
without  sacrificing  the  power  to  act." 

Many  things  have  happened  recently  in  the  teaching  world,  and 
now,  perhaps,  it  may  be  possible  to  speak  of  nature-study  and  be 
known  to  mean  the  educational  methods  and  materials  which,  at 
the  outset  of  a  child's  career,  are  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the 
most  attractive ;  which  bring  the  learner  face  to  face  with  what 
is  least  artificial  in  life ;  and  which,  by  training  him  to  observe 
acciirately  and  spontaneously,  cause  his  mind  to  lay  in  a  store  of 
first-hand  knowledge  that  will  render  intelligible  much  of  the 
hearsay  that  he  may  afterwards  have  cause  to  remember. 
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School,  Burnley,  p.  213. 
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By  Mr.  F.  Martin  Duncan,  F.R.H^S.,  with  the  Micro-bioscopo. 
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(2)  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  NATURE-STUDY 

EXHIBITION,  1902. 

When  last  the  present  writer  surveyed  in  these  pages*  the 
questions  at  issue,  the  Official  Report  of  the  Nature-Study 
Exhibition  of  1902!  had  not  been  published.  He  contented 
himself,  therefore,  with  summing  up  the  papers  read  at  the 
conferences  held  in  connection  with  the  undertaking.  It  trbj 
be  advisable  to  point  out  that  the  introduction  to  the  volume,  as 
well  as  the  Report  itself,  tend  to  confirm  the  general  conclusions 
arrived  at. 

Apart  from  the  list  of  awards,  the  Judges'  Report  |  chiefly 
concerned  itself  with  the  Exhibition  '*  for  the  benefit  of  future 
organisers  of  nature-study,*'  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
mentioning  some  matters  to  be  avoided. 

The  following  list  shows  the  work  of  "  special  excellence  " : — 

(I.)  Studies  on  living  things. 

(II.)  Seasonal  Studies. 

(III.)  Regional  Studies. 

(IV.)  Nature-Diaries. 

*"The  Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education."  October,  1962. 
pp.  387-426. 

t  "Official  Report  of  the  Nature-Study  Exhibition  and  ConferenceSp  August, 
1902  "  (Blackie  and  Son  Limited.  1903  ;  price,  es.  6d.).  ^ 

;  Signed  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  Professor  Miall.  Principal  Lloyd  ltfoii;an» 
Professor  J.  Arthur  Thompson  and  Professor  Rdbert  Wallace. 
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(V.)        School  Gardens. 
(VI.)      Vivaria  and  Aquaria. 
(VII.)    School  Rambles. 
(VIII.)  Simple  Apparatus. 

(IX.)  Those  exhibits  'which  recognised  that  nature-study  implies  an 
appreciative  outlook  upon  the  whole  environment. 

The  judges  did  not  by  any  means  confine  nature-study  to  the 
consideration  of  animals  and  plant s^  and  emphasised  its  wide  scope » 

The  four  paragraphs  which  are  quoted  below  relate  to  ''lines  of 
'*  work  which  seem  less  valuable  than  others  which  are  well  known 

"  and  quite  practicable." 

1.  The  copying  of  diagrams  and  drawings  from  books. 

2.  The  construction  of  theoretical  diagrams  to  illustrate  supposed  operations 
of  natmv. 

3.  The  pressing  of  wild  flowers  and  the  pinning  of  butterflies  when  carried 
on  without  a  special  purpose. 

4.  The  exhibition  in  class  or  school-room  of  specimens  on  which  no  work 
has  been  done,  which  suggest  no  special  inquiries  and  which  have  no  relation  to 
the  district  immediately  surrounding  the  school. 

In  the  Committee*s  Report,'^'  a  classification  of  the  various 
exhibits  was  made  in  accordance  with  the  ideas,  methods  and 
matters  underlying  them.  It  will  be  remembered  that  no 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  what  should  be  sent  in  to  the 
Exhibition,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  was  passing  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  nature-study.  In  the  report,  then, 
purely  scientific  or  economic  work  falls  under  the  head  of  zoology, 
botany,  economic  entomology,  horticulture  and  agriculture ;  the 
informational  training,  which  County  Councils  had  been  giving  to 
teachers,  is  characterised  as  nature-knowledge,  while  the  work  in 
which  we  are  more  particularly  interested  comes  under  the  heading 
of  observational  lessons,  field  work  and  nature-study. 

For  instance,  the  exhibits  in  Group  C  (Elementary  Schools) 
were  considered  under  the  following  headings : — 

I. — Observational  Lessons. 

(a)  Lessons  on  specimens  gathered  by  the  pupils. 

(b)  Descriptive  lessons^Composition. 
{e)  Records. 

(tf)  Drawing.  Painting  and  Modelling  from  natural  objects. 

II .  — ^Naturb-Stud  Y . 

{a)  Physical  aspects  of  Nature. 

{b)  Animab  and  Plants  under  control. 

{c)  Field  work. 

III. — Economic  Nature-Study. 

(a)  Horticulture. 

(b)  Poultry  and  Bee-keeping. 

(c)  ARricnltnre. 

"^ — .^— — — — - — .^ — ^^^ — 

*  Signed  by  Sir  John  Cockburn,  Mr.  A.  G.  Legard,  H.M.I. ,  Mr.  H.  Macan, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Medd  and  the  late  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper,  H.M.I. 
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Throughout  the  Report,  which  contains  extracts  from  descrip- 
tions by  the  actual  teachers,  those  points  ^te  italicised  which  show 
the  true  aims  and  methods  of  nature-study.  It  will  be  found  that 
they  are  quit,e  in  keeping  with  the  ideas  that  have  been  brought 
forward  in  previous  articles  and  illustrate  that  teaching  which 
should  form  part  of  all  general  education.  In  this  connection  we 
may  give  a  few  brief  extracts : — 

;.  ';  In  the  lower  forms  it  (nature-study)  is  used  ta  cultivate  the  powers  of  dbservatm 
and  expression.**    {Sexey's  Trade  School,  Bruton.) 

' '  The  object  is  to  conduct  the  nature-study  of  the  school  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arouse  interest  in  all  natural  phenomena  and  to  foster  the  spirit  of  inquiry.    The  use  of 
note-books  is  not  adopted,  as  it  tends  to  divert  the  mind  from  the  subject  in 
hand ;  and  as  the  children  are  not  likely  to  forget  their  own  discoveries,  notes 
are  not  needed,  at  any  rate  during  the  lesson.     Wherever  direct  information  is  given 
by  the  teacher,  the  faculty  of  association  can  be  relied  upon  to  give  the  necessary  siimvius 
to  memory.     It  has  seemed  to  be  worse  than  useless  to  systematise  over-much  in 
these  studies.    One  has  to  take  for  subject-matter  such  objects  as  are  at  hand, 
^rush-work  is  resorted  to  as  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  representing  tht 
beauty  of  which  they  become  conscious  in  the  course  of  their  study.    The  woodwodc 
(nesting  boxes,  etc.)  and  baskets  were  included  in  order  to  show  that  the  children 
(girls  and  boys)  are  encouraged  to  make  as  much  as  possible  of  the  apparatus 
required  for  their  naturenstudy/'    (Coombe  HUl  School,  Westerham.) 

"  The  nature-study  work  of  this  successful  experiment, in  education  consists  o 
plant  lore  and  rock  lore  and  star  lore,  as  far  as  possible  gained  at  first  hand,  and 
opeUing  eyes  to  the  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  worlds.  The  master  sets  himself 
to  tell  the  children  as  little  as  possible,  to  make  them  see  and  think  as  much  as  posstUt^ 
and  to  supply  them  with  a  key  to  all  future  problems,  for  to  train  •children  to 
reason  in  one  subject  is  to  train  to  reason  in  all.  The  mental  faculties  of  the  yomg 
have  no  place  for  abstractions,  and  their  reasoning  powers  can  best  be  developed  on  ihe 
things  they  can  see  and  handle,'*    {The  Ruskin  School  Home,  Heacham-on-Sea.) 

"The  work  shown  consists  almost  entirely  of  out-of-school  pursuits.  The 
exhibit  stands  for  a  tradition  which  ha?  been  continuous  in  the  school  for  nearly 
70  years.  This  tradition  lives  from  boy  to  boy,  but  is  also  kept  alive  and 
ph^nshed  by  the  old  scholars,  both  individually  and  as  an  association,  and 
ifurther  by  the  hearty  moral  support  of  all  the  masters,  whether  they  are  naturalists 
or  not.  In  this  way  we  get  a  mind  alert  to  see  all  that  is  going  on  around  it." 
(Bootham  School^  York,) 

"  To  train  the  students  to  observe  and  love  the  forms  of  nature  around  them,  so  that 
they  may  obtain  the  fullest  enjoyment  from  their  natural  surroundings.  Thus,  the  gap 
between  work  and  play  is  bridged  over.*'    {St,  Margaret's  School,  Bush^,) 

'*  The  nature-study  work  in  Forms  I,  and  II.  is  entirely  voluntary  and  very  popular, 
and  usually  about  ten  minutes  at  a  time  are  devoted  to  it  at  the  end  of  science  and  drawing 
classes.'*    {Streatham  High  School.) 

*'The  methods  of  teaching  adopted  are  the  fostering  of  the  children's  own 
observation  of  actual  objects.**    (Schools  of  the  Leicester  Board.)  • 

"  Let  the  children  bring  specimens  they  themselves  gather  of  wild  flo-wers  or 
grasses,  and,  in  autumn,  leaves  and  berries,  insects  and  so  forth  ;  base  most  of 
your  object-lessons  on  these  specimens,  and  also  on  other  things  they  see  going  to  and 
from  School."   (Pailton  School,  Rugby.) 

"  Nature-study  is  going  on  all  the  time ;  there  are  no  hard-and-fast  rules  setting 
down  one  day  or  one  hour  to  any  particular  subject.  Everything  that  can  be  taught  hy 
observation  and  by  handling  the  actual  object  is  so  taught."    {Rangeworthy  School.) 
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"The  particular  phase  of  nature-study  which  my  exhibits  were  intended 
to  illustrate  was  the  life-history  of  the  plants  and  animals  which  come  under  the 
actual  observation  of  my  scholars.*'     (Bitteme  Park  School,  Southampton.) 

"  In  school,  too,  a  child  is  brought  out  in  front  of  the  class  and  questioned  on 
the  walk  by  his  fellows,  and  the  one  who  succeeds  in  asking  a  question  he  cannot 
answer  takes  his  place.  Marks  are  given  to  the  one  who  survives  most  questions. 
We  call  this  a  'game' — *the  survival  of  the  fittest.'  It  is  immensely  popular 
with  the  lads,  and  co-ordinates  the  teaching  of  spoken  English  with  nature- 
study.  The  flowers  and  leaves  gathered  are  used  in  the  drawing  lesson  as  a 
basis  of  design  also."     {Utley  Board  School,  Keighley.) 

"  Our  nature-study  then  may  be  summed  up  as  an  out-of-school  recreition^  strictly 
voluntary  ;  practically  all  his  knowledge  must  he  *  found  out  *  by  the  boy  himself,  the  teacher 
being  merely  a  director.'*     (Langport  and  Huish  Episcopi  Board  School.) 

"  Incidental  work  forms  a  lar^e  part  of  the  nature-study.  Common  objects  of 
fond,  garden  and  field  are  studied  in  their  natural  surroundings,  and,  if  possible, 
brought  home  to  be  studied  in  greater  detail  in  leisure  moments."  (Cambridge 
Training  College.) 

*'  In  their  course  of  work  they  attach  *  special  value  to  the  investigations,  made 
by  the  students  themselves,  on  the  structure  and  habits,  etc.,  of  the  animals  they 
study  i'"     (Froehel  Educational  Institute.) 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  result  of  the  Nature- Study  Exhibition 
of  igo2  has  been  the  number  of  Local  Exhibitions  and  Conferences 
that  have  followed  it.  One  of  these,  the  Home  Counties  Nature- 
Study  Exhibition  held  in  October  and  November,  1903,  by  kind 
permission,  at  the  offices  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  we 
propose  to  consider  in  detail  in  this  article.  A  School  Nature- 
Study  Union,  with  the  object  of  directly  helping  the  schools  in 
their  work,  has  sprung  up;  and  there  is  also  a  ** Nature-Study 
Society,"  which  will  organise  exhibitions  for  the  country  generally. 

(3)     THE    HOME    COUNTIES    NATURE-STUDY 

EXHIBITION,  1903. 

(a)    THE    EXHIBITS. 

Turning  now  to  the  Home  Counties  Nature-Study  Exhibition, 
which,  roughly  speaking,  served  a  dozen  of  the  counties  within 
easy  reach  of  London,  we  may  consider  its  objects  and  results.  It 
sought,  in  the  first  place,  to  promptly  put  into  effect  the 
recommendation  made  at  the  previous  Exhibition  held  in  1902 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park,  and 
to  profit  by  that  successful  experiment.  With  this  end  in  view, 
the  exhibits  were  considerably  restricted  so  as  to  be  consonant 
with  nature-study  as  a  newly  recognised  educational  method 
rather  than  with  the  study  of  nature  in  a  general  and  hazy  sense. 
Exhibits  -were  invited  fronri  all  kinds  of  schools,  individuals  and 
educational  institutes,  which  were  arranged  for  convenience  in 
five   groups-      There  were  four  Sections  :  —  the   First   included 
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indoor    work,   schemes  of   lessons,  essays    on    field    excursions 
and  instances  of  ordinary  lessons  co-related  with   nature-study. 
The  Second  Section  referred  chiefly  to  the  records  of  outdoor 
nature-study,   though  methods  of  studying  animals   and  plants 
under  control  were  not    forgotten.      Economic  nature-study  in 
connection  with    school  gardens,   poultry  and    bee-keeping  and 
useful  or  injurious  animals  and  plants,  constituted  Section  Three ; 
while    the    three    classes    which    formed    Section     Four    were 
arranged  to  include  collections  of  natural  objects  which  had  been 
made  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view.     It  must  be  said  that  a  good 
deal  of  nature-study  is  carried  on  side  by  side  with  formal  science 
work  in  secondary  schools  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  divorce  the 
two ;    j'et  the  attempt  of  the  promoters  of  the  Home   Counties 
Exhibition  to  show  only  the  former  was,   perhaps,   even  more 
successful  than  they  anticipated.     Here  and  there,  one  might  see 
exhibits  that  seemed  out  of  place  owing  to  their  formality  on  the 
one  hand  or  their  triviality  on  the  other ;  but  these  were  very  few 
in  number.     It  would  not  be  easy  to  describe  all  the  valuable 
exhibits,  but  we  may  pick  out  one  or  two  most  typical  of  the 
methods  to  be  followed  in  the  future. 

In  Group  A  the  Froebel  Educational  Institute  showed  a 
representative  collection  of  work  both  of  the  students  of  the 
Institute  and  of  the  children  in  the  schools  connected  therewith. 
The  brushwork  was  particularly  good,  and  the  note-books  of  the 
students  exceptionally  so.  The  few  collections  sent  illustrated 
essays  on  the  plants  of  particular  habitats  or  districts,  and  there 
was  a  fine  series  of  aquaria  and  terraria  with  living  contents.  A 
raised  map  of  West  London  was  also  exhibited  and  some  original 
star  charts  for  children.  Descriptions  of  excursions  and  visits  to 
museums  formed  part  of  the  exhibit,  which  included  likewise 
some  nature  photographs.  The  efforts  of  the  Froebel  Institute 
give  colour  to  the  statement  that  the  best  work  is  not  necessarily 
done  by  schools  and  institutions  situated  in  the  country. 

The  Cambridge  Training  College  had  also  an  interesting  exhibit 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  wall  diagrams,  was  on  true 
nature-study  lines. 

The  most  valuable  proofs,  offered  by  the  Stepney  Borough 
Museum,  amply  showed  the  possibilities  of  not  confining  museum 
exhibits  to  dead  creatures. 

A  collection  of  twigs  from  Swanley  Horticultural  College  was 
made  with  the  intention  of  enabling  the  students  to  recognise 
familiar  trees  and  shrubs  in  winter. 

The  Botanical  Department  of  University  College  sent  a  detailed 
description  of  an  expedition  to  the   Norfolk   Broads  and  Sand 
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Dunes,  which  was  illustrated  by  maps,  specimens  and  photographs 
showing  the  distribution  of  plants  and  the  places  which  they 
inhabit.  This  kind  of  research,  though  carried  out  in  much 
greater  detail  than  would,  of  course,  be  attempted  with  children, 
and  as  a  part  of  modern  education  in  biology  (which  recognises 
that  classification  and  structure  are  only  parts  of  the  science)  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  nature- study,  and  should 
form  an  excellent  training  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  it. 

The  secondary  schools  were  well  represented,  and  Group  B, 
which  contained  their  exhibits,  was  somewhat  the  largest  in  the 
Exhibition. 

Class  18  was  devised  for  any  means  of  promoting  or  recording 
nature-study  work  not  mentioned  in  the  scheme,  and  Alleyn*s 
Boys*  School  exhibited  a  series  of  *  nature-study  and  observation 
leaflets,*  written,  one  for  each  school  week,  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Gutteridge, 
M.A.  The  following  is  taken  from  one  used  in  the  autumn 
term* : — 

"  Autumn  Fruits." 

To  the  discoverer.  —Work  up  some  of  these  points  for  the  end  of  the  week  talk 
and  essay.  Make  drawings^  plain  or  coloured,  with  notes  of  your  own.  Collect 
a  few  good  specimens. 

I.~IN  TOWM. 

1.  How  they  come  to  us. 

2.  In  my  garden. 

3.  Shapes,  weights,  colours,  etc.,  compared. 

4.  Preserving. 

5.  In  the  market. 

6.  At  the  greengrocer's. 

II.— Iff  THE  COUNTRY. 

1.  In  the  orchard  and  kitchen  garden. 

2.  Ingathering. 

3.  Wild  fruits. 

4.  Damage  done  by  weather,  birds  and  insects,  etc. 

5.  Harvest  thanksgivings. 

6.  My  own  special  observations. 

Here  and  there  it  seems  almost  imperative  that  second-hand 
information  only  will  be  obtained,  but  much  good  work  is 
suggested. 

The  dated  and  coloured  drawings  of  germinating  apple  pips  and 
sprouting  potato  tubers  from  West  Heath  School,  Hampstead, 
were  among  this  school's  excellent  exhibits. 

The  work  of  Bedales  School  can  be  well  appreciated  after 
reading  Mr.  Badley's  paper  (see  pp.  190-4,  and  Plates  I. -IV.  facing 
pp-  179-80). 

•Now  published  by  Relfe  Brothers. 
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Among  many  interesting  records  of  observations  by  the  pupils 
of  King  Alfred  School,  Hampstead,  were  brush  work  studies 
showing  the  growth  of  chickens  from  the  eggs  upwards. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  work  of  a  school  which  successfully 
pays  attention  to  the  natural  history  of  its  neighbourhood  was  to 
be  seen  in  that  sent  by  Tiffin's  Boys*  School,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

Turning  now  to  girls'  schools,  we  find  that  the  pupils  of 
Kensington  Park  High  School  were  able  to  do  good  work  in  the 
garden  of  a  London  square. 

Streatham  High  School  was  again  to  the  fore,  and  was 
represented  by  a  well -displayed  series  of  schemes,  essays  and 
nature  calendars,  together  with  a  collection  of  live  animals. 

From  Clapham  High  School  came  an  excellent  exhibit.  An 
essay  dealing  with  the  effects  of  light  upon  water  and  illustrated 
by  many  coloured  sketches  was  particularly  striking.  We  may 
mention  also  the  scheme  of  bee-keeping  and  the  experiments  with 
growing  plants,  though  the  latter  were  possibly  more  connected 
with  science  teaching  than  with  nature-study. 

Queenswood  School,  Clapham  Park,  had  exhibits  in  many 
classes  which  were  well  in  accord  with  the  scheme  of  the  Exhibition. 
Work  upon  the  weather  and  the  making  of  sun-dials  and  lantern 
slides  were  special  directions  followed. 

The  collections  which  showed  the  habits  of  plants  were  a  feature 
of  the  exhibits  made  by  St.  Margaret's  School,  Bushey,  and  also 
of  the  County  High  School  for  Girls,  High  Wycombe,  and  oi 
Ipswich  Endowed  School. 

Among  preparatory  schools,  the  work  of  University  College 
Preparatory  School,  Hampstead,  was  upon  the  right  lines,  and 
that  of  Godstowe  also  deserves  mention. 

In  Group  C  there  were  some  very  excellent  exhibits  of  animals 
under  control  sent  by  Christ  Church  Endowed  Infants'  School, 
Blackfriars  :  the  work  in  connection  with  the  school  garden  at  the 
**Invicta"  School,  Blackheath  ;  the  long  holiday  excursions  of 
Bellenden  Road  School,  S.E.  ;  the  terraria  and  aquaria  from 
Orleston  School  ;  and  some  lantern  slides  as  well  as  the  general 
exhibits  from  Chiselhurst  Road  School,  Orpington,  should  be 
specially  mentioned. 

In  Group  D  there  was  but  a  single  exhibit,  namely,  that  of  the 
**  Training  College  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  School  for  Deaf 
Children,"  but  this  was  exceedingly  representative  of  the  value 
of  nature-study  as  a  method  of  teaching  under  particularly 
difficult  conditions. 

The  work  shown  in  Group  E  represented  the  efforts  of  individuals, 
though  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Marsh  was  partly  made  by  his 
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pupils.  An  economic  interest  was  represented  by  the  specimens  of, 
and  observations  by  him  upon,  osiers  grown  for  basket-making. 
The  photographs  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Hamm,  showing  the  resting-places 
of  some  common  moths  and  the  protection  afforded  by  their 
colour  and  markings,  were  very  striking. 

Some  excellent  work  was  done  by  children  in  the  way  of  records ; 
in  writing  or  sketching  or  both  by  Miss  Annie  Primrose  Farren, 
Miss  Maude  Chevalier  Cobbold,  Master  Geoffrey  Bond  and  Miss 
Gladys  Clark  Kennedy. 

Messrs.  J.  G.  and  H.  C.  DoUman  showed  models  of  caterpillars, 
as  well  as  life  histories  of  moths  and  butterflies,  which  call  for 
special  comment. 

Interesting  exhibits  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  Bright  wen,  F.Z.S., 
F.E.S.,  Mr.  Owen  Visger  (**  J.  A.  Owen  "),  Mr.  Richard  Kearton 
and  Mr.  R.  B.  Lodge,  as  well  as  by  **  the  League  of  the  Empire  " 
and  "  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds." 

The    trade    exhibits   added    interest   to    the    Exhibition,   and 

although  it   would   be   impossible  to  deal  adequately  with   the 

various  publications  shown,   yet    one    or    two  exhibits  directly 

suggested   lines  of   work  in   nature-study  which  might  well  be 

followed.      These  were    the  flowers  and  fruits    of    the    British 

Botanical  Association,  dried  in  natural  form  and  colours  ;    and  the 

long  series  of  photographs  showing  the  growth  of  a  deer*s  antlers 

by  Mr.    Henry  Irving,  which  illustrated  continued  observations 

that   are  so  valuable,  as  well  as  the  making  of  negatives  for  a 

definite  purpose.      A  special  scientific  interest  was  aroused  by  Mr. 

James  Lomas'  illustrations  and  specimens  of  fossil  plants,  while 

modelling  should  receive  an  impetus  from  the  exhibit  of    Mr. 

Harbutt*s  plasticine.* 

A  series  of  conferences  were  arranged,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers, 
in  the  Theatre,  which  was  once  that  of  the  University  of  London, 
and,  in  the  evenings,  a  number  of  our  foremost  lecturers  on  natural 
history  gave  illustrated  accounts  of  their  work  :  to  these  we  shall 
refer  again  (see  pp.  190-217). 

{b)  THE  OPENING  CEREMONY. 

In  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  Lord  Avebury  (Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Exhibition),  Sir  Henry  Howorth 
presided  at  the  opening  ceremony.  He  said :  I  cannot  tell  you 
hoi^  delighted  I  am  that  you  should  have  started  this 
Exhibition  in  the  Home  Counties.  Presiding  this  spring,  at 
Dover,    over   the  Congress  of  Natural   History  Societies  of  the 

•  See  advertisement  in  "  The  Record." 
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South  of  England,  I  impressed  upon  my  friends  the  necessity  of 
trying  to  make  natural  history  a  little  more  what  you  propose  to 
make  it — that  is,  the  study  of  living  rather  than  dead  things.   You 
will  remember   the  famous  professor  of  botany  at  Strasburg— a 
very  famous  and  a  most  learned  German — to  whom  a  lady  took  a 
leaf  and  wanted  to  know  the  plant  to  which  it  belonged.   He  said  :— 
"  Ma'am,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you.     If  you  will 
put  this  leaf  between  two  pieces  of  blotting  paper,  and  then 
between  a  number  of  pieces  of  brown  paper  and  sit  upon  it  for  a 
fortnight   and  then  bring  it   to  me,  I  shall  be    able  to  tell  you 
exactly  the  plant   to  which  it  belongs."     That  is   the  kind  of 
natural  history  which  has  never  attracted  me  very  much.    What 
we  want  is  the  study  of  Uving  things,  and  we  should  especially 
impress   upon  young    people  that  the  beautiful   things  in   this 
beautiful  England  of  ours  were  not  made  to  be  stripped  and  cut 
and  destroyed.    They  are  sent  us  to  be  cherished  and  cultivated, 
or  else  we  shall  lose  all  the  choicest  among  them.     It  is  very  easy 
to  get  a  butterfly  and  put  a  pin  through  it  and  put  it  into  a  box, 
and  after  a  few  years  it  becomes  very  dusty,  and  we  think  we  are 
naturalists  in  doing  this.     We  are  nothing  of  the  kind.     What  we 
want  to  know  is — the  whole  life-history  of  these  and   of  other 
creatures.     I  am  quite  sure  that  those  of  us  who  like  the  country 
think  it  our  duty  to  try  and  bring  the  country  into  London  as 
much  as  it  is  possible,  and  I  think  that  there  should  be  a  place 
where  the  London  boy,  who  cannot  get  into   the   country  very 
easily,  can  go  and  study  for  himself  the  plants  and  animals  which 
live  immediately  round  London  and  which  can  help  him,  therefore, 
in  his  little  holiday  times  when  he  does  go  away. 

Sir  John  Cockburn,  in  opening  the  Exhibition,  said  it  was  to 
Lord  Avebury  they  owed  so  much  in  leading  the  way  to  this  new 
form  of  education — not  this  new  subject.     They  could  not  lay  too 
much  stress  upon  the  fact  that  nature-study  is  no  new  branch  of 
study,    but    a    novel    method    of    treating    all    departments    of 
knowledge.     He  considered  it  as  a  new  way  of  regarding  things — 
looking  at  Nature  and  at  other  questions  that  arose,   whether 
within  the  region  of  practical  politics  or  in  science  and  art,  with 
eyes  which  were  adapted  to  viewing  phenomena  as  they    ^were 
to-day  and  not  only  in  the  light  of  former  experiences.     Nature- 
study  appeared  to  him  to  be  part  of  a  veritable  renaissance  -which 
was  taking  place  all  around  them ;  a  spring  of  new  life  freeing 
education    from    the  accumulated  dust    of    by-gone    days.      He 
thought  this  was  what  nature-study  meant.     It  was  the  opening 
of  the  windows  of  the  mind  to  look  at  Nature  as  a  whole  and  as  a 
reaUty.     He    understood  there   had  been   a  sort  of  war    lately 
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between  nature-study  and  books.     He  had  heard  one  enthusiast 
suggest  an  Alexandrian  bonfire  of  books,   and   declare  that  the 
only  book  that  should  be  used  was  that  great  Book  of  Nature 
which  had    been   so  aptly  and  so  beautifully  described  as  the 
Manuscript  of  God ;  but  he  thought  those  who  loved  books  were 
not  disposed    to    see  in   nature-study  anything  antagonistic    to 
books,  but  rather  something  that  would  throw  a  fresh  light  on  and 
create  a  new  interest  in  books.     The  book  to  the  child  should  be 
explanatory  and  supplementary  rather  than  preliminary  to  Nature. 
The   mind    should    first    be  interested  in   actual  objects.     The 
primary  object  should   be  to   awaken  interest,  for  without    that 
motor  power  they  could  do  nothing;  but  having  once  awakened 
interest,  they  could  train  the  mind  on  to  any  track  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.     That  preliminary  interest  must  be  secured  in  the  first 
instance,   and   that  was  most  readily  effected  by  means  of  the 
study  of  Nature  and  natural  phenomena.     They  all  knew  that  a 
child  is  fond  of  natural  history  in  all  its  branches.     This  interest 
was  much  better  secured  by  observation  and  object-lessons  than  by 
means  of  books.     Explanation  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  was 
necessarily  very  much  more  attractive  to  the  child,  and  very 
much  more  educational  than  any  mere  dead  letterpress  or  text- 
book,  although  he  had  to  say  that   if  a  teacher  was  going  to 
act   as   a   sort  of  verbose  and  formal  showman  to  Nature,   like 
the    showman    we    sometimes    followed    round    any    celebrated 
museum,  then  the  desired  object  would  not  be  attained.     Those 
who  were  working  in  this  movement  could  very  readily  combine 
the    study    of    Nature    with    the    love    of   books — neither    was 
contradictory    to    the    other.      Sir    John    said    he    was    rather 
surprised  when  he  suddenly  found  that,  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Avebury,    he    was    to    be    entrusted    with    so    honourable  and 
important  a  task  as  to  open  the  Exhibition.     He  presumed  it 
was  because  of  his  association  with  the  Nature-Study  Exhibition 
of  last  year,  in  which  he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  worker  with 
many  of  those  present,  and  he  felt  sure  all  those  who  were  then 
so  associated  rejoiced  to  see  that  their  labours  in  connection  with 
that  Exhibition  had  borne  such  good  fruit,  as  was  evidenced  by 
the   fact    that   nature-study  exhibitions    on    the  large  scale  had' 
become  necessary  and  popular  institutions.      Only  last  month  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  presiding  at  a  Nature-Study  Conference  and 
Nature-Study  Exhibition  in   the   commercial   town  of  Barry  in 
South  Wales,  and  the  matter  was  being  taken  up  eagerly  by  the 
Local  Authorities.     After  all,  this  was  only  as  it  should  be  in  so 
vital  a  matter  of  education,  and  as  one  who  laboured  with  Lord 
Avebury  and  many  others  following  his  lead,  he  was  proud  to 
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take  part  also  in  the  Home  Counties  Nature-Study  Exhibition  of 
1903.  He  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  declaring  the  Exhibition 
open. 

(c)    THE  CONFERENCES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

An  effort  was  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Exhibition  to 
arrange  that  the  speakers  at  the  Conferences  for  teachers  should  be 
chosen  from  among  those  whose  work  and  methods  were  shown  by 
the  Exhibition  in  1902  to  claim  special  attention. 

(i)    PRACTICAL    METHODS    OF   NATURE-STUDY  IN 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  Conference  dealt  with  secondary  schools,  and  Mr.  R. 
Hedger  Wallace  (Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee)  presided. 

Paper  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Badley,  M.A. 

Mr.  Badley  gave  an  account  of  the  work  during  the  last  ten 
years  at  Bedales  School  of  which  he  is  head-master.     At  first,  the 
teaching  was    of   an   ordinary  botanical  character,  though  they 
considered  themselves  very  enlightened  in  having  some  outdoor 
garden   work   instead  of    continual  games  in  the  afternoon ;  in 
keeping  daily  weather    records;    and    also    in    encouraging   the 
voluntary  study  of  natural  history  during  free  time,  in  the  way 
that  has  been  so  long  and  so  wisely  developed  in  the  school  of 
the    Society    of    Friends.      It    was    not   long   before  they  grew 
dissatisfied    with    this.      Botany    remained    chiefly  a  matter  of 
classification     of    names;     the    garden      work      was      apt     to 
degenerate  into  the  doing  of  odd  jobs — weeding  paths  and  beds, 
sweeping    up    leaves,    making   bonfires    and    so   forth,  with,  at 
best,  plenty  of  digging — excellent,  no  doubt,  as  exercise  but  not 
specially  educational;   while   natural   history,  they  felt,  was  too 
much  confined  to  collections  of  butterflies,  for  which  a  dozen  were 
slaughtered  for  every  one   that  was  properly   mounted,   and  to 
pressed  flowers,  which  well  deserved  the  contemptuous  name  of 
"  hay  "  given  to  them  by  scoffers  among  the  boys.     They  came  to 
see  that  any  real  study  of  Nature  must  be  a  study  of  the  life  of 
plant  and  animal ;  that  the  work  in  class-room  and  garden  alike 
was  of    little  account   unless   they  were    associated     and     each 
vivified    the    other — that    both,   in     fact,    must    be    treated    as 
laboratories  for  experimental  research  rather  than  as  places  merely 
for  physical  and  mental  exercise ;    and  that,  in  natural  history, 
observation  must   supplement   and,  as  far   as  possible,  supplant 
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collection  which   might   well   be  left   to  batten   on   stamps  and 
picture  postcards. 

While  we  were  still  casting  about  for  the  right  lines  on  which  to 
make  these  changes,  we  received,  as  so  many  of  us  in  this  country 
have  done,  a  powerful  impulse  from  America.  It  was  a  visit  from 
Mr.  Jackman,  of  Chicago,  and  his  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  this 
method  of  nature-study  that  set  us  at  work  studying  the  conditions 
of  life  in  connection  with  the  life  around  us,  not  only  plants  and 
animals,  that  is,  by  themselves,  but  in  their  natural  surroundings, 
as  affected  by  the  seasons  and  by  local  conditions  of  all  kinds  ;  the 
characteristics  of  the  country,  whether  valley,  upland,  marsh, 
shore  and  so  forth ;  and  recording  all  not  only  in  written  notes 
but  in  colour ;  and  not  only  the  objects  themselves,  and  their 
life-history,  but  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  their  life,  as 
shown  in  the  landscape  constantly  changing  with  the  changes  of 
the  seasons.  With  this  conception  of  nature-study,  as  the  study 
of  life  and  the  conditions  of  life,  we  began  to  map  out  a  larger 
and  more  connected  course  of  study,  both  of  the  life  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  neighbourhood  as  a  whole.  As  before 
this  still  included  class-work,  work,  that  is,  in  which  there  is  little 
or  no  choice,  and  also  voluntary,  or  semi- voluntary,  work, 
undertaken  in  the  children's  free  time.  We  had  better  take  these 
separately,  beginning  with  the  class-work.  And  as  the  same  class - 
work  suggests  the  class-room,  I  must  say  at  the  outset  that  by 
'  class-work '  I  mean  all  work  in  school-time,  whether  indoors  or 
out.    With  us,  this  work  falls  into  four  groups  : — 

1.  The  keeping  of  weather  records  of  all  kinds,  with  a  view  chiefly 
o  showing  the  differences  of  the  seasons  and  their  effect  on  living 
things.  Every  day  two  or  three  of  the  younger  children  are  told 
off  in  rotation  to  take  the  readings  of  temperature,  pressure, 
direction  and  force — roughly  estimated — of  the  wind,  amount  of 
rain-fall,  hours  of  sunshine  and  height  of  the  sun  at  noon — these 
last  being  done  with  simple  home-made  instruments.  The  readings 
are  recorded  graphically  on  charts,  or,  by  the  youngest,  on  monthly 
calendars,  illustrated  by  drawings  showing  the  seasonal  changes 
noticeable  in  the  month. 

2.  The  school  garden  is  a  piece  of  ground  reserved  solely  for 
school  purposes,  and  containing — a  botanical  garden  for  illustration 
of  the  more  formal  class-room  botany,  and  providing  specimens  for 
examination ;  an  experimental  portion  to  form  an  outdoor  laboratory 
for  common  use ;  a  nursery  for  young  trees ;  an  orchard  ;  and  a 
portion  divided  into  plots  for  private  use.  Except  that  it  is  kept 
weeded  during  the  holidays,  the  whole  work  of  this  garden  and 
orchard  is  done  by  the  boys  and  girls  from  first  to  last,  under  the 
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direction  of  a  master  on  the  staff.  The  experimental  portion  is 
used  for  growing  all  the  plants  most  necessary  for  life,  in  different 
conditions  of  soil,  manure,  depth  of  planting  and  so  on  ;  in  fact,  as 
I  said  just  now,  as  an  outdoor  laboratory,  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  class-room,  in  which  further  experiments  are  carried  out 
in  plant  physiology  and  the  chemistry  of  earth,  air  and  water  for 
the  investigation  of  problems  suggested  by  the  garden  work. 

3.  The  drawing  class,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  time  is  given 
up  to  the  representation  in  colour  of  natural  objects — ^leaves, 
flowers,  insects,  animals — from  life,  and  not  from  copies,  I  should 
hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  add,  were  it  not  that  I  had 
lately  received,  from  a  publisher,  specimen  copies  of  a  so-called 
Nature-Study  Series,  giving  outline  drawings  of  such  things  to  be 
copied  below  by  the  child ;  a  kind  of  nature-study  this  with  the 
nature  left  out !  In  connection  with  these  drawings  of  natural 
objects  we  do  a  good  deal  of  work  in  design — preferring  always  to 
start  direct  from  Nature,  rather  than  from  traditional  forms  of 
ornament.  And  drawing  also  plays  a  large  part  in  nature-study  in 
recording  the  life-history  of  plants  and  animals  and  of  the  year  in 
the  seasonal  changes  shown  in  the  landscape. 

4.  What  may  be  called  topography ;  beginning  with  rambles, 
whose  object  is  not  only  to  find  interesting  specimens  but,  even 
more,  to  notice  the  surface  features  of  the  country  and  the  forces 
that  have  shaped  it  and  are  still  at  work  ;  then  going  on  to  sketch 
maps  made  during  these  rambles,  distances  being  put  in  by 
guess-work,  and  rough  models  made  at  home  from  such  maps; 
and,  lastly,  coming  to  the  exact  surveying  and  contouring  of  giveu 
pieces  of  country,  and  making  large  scale  maps  of  it,  both  fiat  and 
in  relief. 

These  all  form  part  of  the  regular  class-work.     How,  it  may  be 
asked,  can  time  be  found  for  so  many  extra  subjects,  when  there 
is  so  much  else  to  learn  ?     Well,  the  time  required  is  not  so  great. 
We  give,  on  an  average,  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
each  morning,  and  an  hour  each  afternoon,  to  such  work.     The 
taking  of  the  weather  records  occupies  only  a  few  minutes  daily, 
and  each  child  does  it  only  for  one  week  in  the  term.     The  actual 
class-room  work  above  described  is  all  the  science  teaching  that 
we    give    up    to    the    age    of    13    or    14.      The   garden  work, 
drawing   and    surveying    all  take   place  in    the  afternoon,    two 
afternoons  in  each  week  being  altogether  devoted  to  such  work, 
and  still  leaving  two  for  games  and  two  free  for  the  voluntary  work 
now  to  be  described. 

Semi-voluntary  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  call  most  of  it,  for,  thoug^h 
a  considerable  amount  of  choice  is  giyen,  all  must  at  first   take 
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something.     If  some  branch  of  natural  history  is  chosen,  the  choice 

of  the  particular  line  is  largely  at  the  discretion  of  those  older  boys 

who  have  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  different  departments  of 

the   school  museum,  and  who  see  to  it  that  the  youngsters  do 

not    wantonly    destroy    in    the    name    of   collecting.       On    the 

half-holidays  in   the  summer  we  have  expeditions  organised  by 

members  of  the  staff,  by  whom  the  younger  boys  and  girls  are 

taken  in  turn  to  various  centres  of  interest,  where  they  divide 

into  parties  and  follow  their  different  hobbies.     The  older  ones 

may   either  join  these  expeditions  or  go  in  smaller  groups  by 

themselves.     At  the  end  of  the  summer  term  we  have  a  show 

of  the  results  of  the  work  so  done  (see  Plate  IV.,  facing  p.  i8o), 

giving  prizes  for  aU  that  reach  a  certain  standard,  and  keeping 

it  for  the  school  museum.     There  are  four  main  lines  of  work : — 

collections,   not  so  much  of    the    ordinary  kind   as    for   special 

purposes  —  to     show,     for     instance,     the     shapes    of     leaves, 

kinds     of     grasses,     members    of     a     plant     family,     the      life 

story   of   plants   or   insects,   and    so   forth;    secondly,   drawings 

and  photographs  from  life  of  plants  and  animals,  birds  and  nests 

and  interesting  features  in  the  landscape  and  life  of  the  locality ; 

thirdly,  note-books  containing  written   observations  of  all  such 

things,  illustrated  by  drawings  and  photographs;  and,  fourthly, 

special  maps  of  different  parts  of  the  district,  as,  for  example, 

geological  maps  or  contour  maps  on  a  larger  scale.     The  younger 

children,  as  was  said  above,  are  required  to  go  for  these  expeditions 

when  their  turn  comes  round,  about  once  a  fortnight,  and  to  take 

up  some  one  of  these  lines  of  work,  but  after  the  age  of  13  or 

14  it    becomes  entirely  voluntary.     By  this  time,  in  many  if  not 

most  cases,  interests  have  been  developed  which  will  lead  them  to 

further  effort  or  to  strike  out  new  lines  for  themselves,  both  at 

school  and  in  the  holidays.     Apart  from  such  expeditions,  there 

are  also  several  quite  voluntary  occupations.     All  who  like,  for 

instance,  can  have  plots  in  the  school  garden  to  cultivate,  alone  or 

in  groups,  exactly  as  they  like  ;  those  who  are  specially  interested 

in  animals  can  keep  them  under  certain  conditions  which  ensure 

their  being  properly  looked  after ;  those  who  wish  can  also  take 

part  in  the  charge  of  the  school  bee  farm,  or  have  hives  of  their 

own  ;  and  we  are  about  to  extend  this  also  to  the  poultry  farm. 

The  time  for  such  voluntary  work  is  found  on  the  two  half-holidays 

in  each  week  or  before  breakfast,  and  during  any  free  time  that 

they  have  throughout  the  day. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  make  two  remarks  upon  the  plan 
of  nature-study  such  as  has  been  outlined.  The  first  is  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  out  of  doors — in  fact,  all  except 
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the  more  formal  botanical  and  chemical  class-work;  the  larger 
part,  though  not  all,  of  the  drawing ;  and  such  things  as  setting 
up  specimens  and  writing  out  of  notes,  and  even  these  are,  in 
almost  all  cases,  the  sequel  of  work  done  out   of  doors.    This 
brings,  to  my  thinking,  a  double  gain  :  partly  physical,  in  that  it 
provides  an  excellent  relaxation  from  the  more  sedentary  work  of 
other  studies  and  for  a  good  deal  of  activity  in  the  open  air, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  games;   and  no  less  a  gain  in  bringing 
children  into  constant  contact  with  outdoor  Nature,  and  so  bringing 
them  to  interests  and  influences  the  value  of  which   upon  their 
lives  can  hardly  be  over  rated.     The  second  remark  is  that,  in  all 
this  work,  books,  pictures,  diagrams  and  all  such  things  have  a 
very  subsidiary  part.     If  nature-study  is  to  be  worth  anything,  it 
must  be  the  study  of  Nature  at  first-hand.    This  is  the  one  subject 
of  all  others  that  we  should  try  to  keep  clear  from  the  trail  of  the 
text-book ;  the  subject  of  all  others  in  which  it  is  easiest  to  teach 
children  to  look  with  their  own  eyes,  and  not  through  ours  or  other 
people's. 

Yes !  that  is  easy  enough — perhaps  someone  will  think  —for  a 
school  happily  situated   in   the   country.     But   what   about  the 
schools  that  have  the  misfortune  to  be  cooped  up  in  towns  ?    Well, 
I  think  that  we  are  coming  to  see — meetings  such  as  this  show  that 
we  are  coming  to  see — that  we  owe  it  to  our  children  that  a  part, 
and  not  the  least  important  part,  of  their  education  must  be  out  of 
doors,  in  the  midst  of  living  Nature.     Something  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  occasional  visits  to  green  fields ;  and  there  can  be,  one 
would  think,  no  school  without  the  possibility  of  a  garden ;  none  in 
which,  at  the  least,  there  cannot  be  a  garden  plot  along  one  side  of 
its  court  or  playground — at  the  very  worst  there  can   be  none 
in  which  there  cannot  be  a  bit  of  living  Nature,  if  it  is  only  in  a 
window-box.     The  thing  for  us  all  to  remember  is  that  we  shall 
not  gain  so  much  from  the  study  of  a  hundred  dead  specimens  or 
diagrams  or  photographs  as  from  one  bit  of  living  Nature ;  and 
that  the  real  aim  of  all  nature-study  worthy  of  the  name  is  not  to 
amass  more  "useful,**  or  useless,  knowledge  but  to  learn  to  feel 
more  of  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  life. 

Paper  by  Miss  Orme. 

A  second  paper  was  sent  to  the  Conference  by  Miss  Orme,  of 
the  Girls'  Blue  School,  Wells,  from  which  some  idea  of  the 
conditions  and  methods  to  be  met  with  in  this  secondary  school 
can  be  gathered.     The  paper  was  as  follows  : — 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  specialists  in  any  branch  of 
nature-study,  we  are  merely  learners  in   a  few,  the  two  which. 
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appeal  most  to  us  being  earth -structure  and  plant-life  ;  in  the  second 

place,  our  girls  do  not  belong  to  the  leisured  or  to  the  professional 

class,  but  to  that  in  which  life  means  not  original  research  and 

inquiry,  not  ideas  and  ideals,  but  labour,  food,  rest,  amusement, 

talk— they  are,  therefore,  necessarily  limited  in  outlook  and  limited 

in  vocabulary  ;  in  the  third  place,  the  curriculum  of  a  secondary 

school,  Division    B,  the    requirements    of    public    examinations 

and    the     deplorable     inelasticity    of    time    do     not     allow    us 

the  opportunity  of  working  as    long   as   we  would    in   the   open 

air.    But  it  was  with  a    deep   realisation    of  the   riches   simply 

lavished   on   the  district   in  which  we  are  situated,  and   of  the 

responsibility  that  their  presence  lays  upon  us,  that  we  entered 

upon  our  nature-study.     Within  a  radius  of  a  very  few  miles  we 

can  find  specimens  of  rocks  of  almost  every  geological  period  and, 

as  necessarily  follows,  we  have  an  extremely  rich  and  varied  flora. 

We  have  begun  an  attempt  to  compile  what  we  are  ambitious 

enough  to  call  a  natural  history  of  Wells  and  its  district.     We 

started  with  our  village  city,  drew  its  plan,  found  that  the  greater 

part  of  it  was  on  the  river  gravel,  while  the  rest  was  on  the  red 

marl,  visited  the  places  where  the  latter  is  exposed,  noted  its 

characteristics  and  the    history   of  its   formation,    had   a   hunt 

to    find     exposures     of    the     river    gravel,     coming     upon     it 

unexpectedly  one  day  in  the  newly  dug  foundations  of  a  house 

on  the   Glastonbury  Road,  finding   in    it   fragments   of  old   red 

sandstone,    mountain    limestone,     dolomitic,    conglomerate,    red 

marl  and   lias.      We  were  much   exercised   to  account   for   the 

iarge  patch  of  gravel  which  occurs  here,  until  a   local  authority 

kindly  oflfered  us  an  explanation.     By  means  of  excursions  we  have 

endeavoured  to  make  the  girls  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 

surrounding  country.     They  have  described  the  landscapes  from 

certain  view  points  and   have  filled  in  cyclostyled  outline  maps  of 

the    surrounding    district.       Time    has    been    wanting    for    the 

preparation    of   the   whole   map  by  the  pupil.     All  girls  cannot 

join   in  these  excursions,  which  are,   of   course,  only  occasional 

and    which  are  sometimes  too  long  for  those  who  are  not  good 

walkers.     I  have,   therefore,  had  panoramic  photographs  of  the 

views   from  the  various  heights  prepared,  and  these  will  be  set 

before   a    class   with   a   set   of  questions    upon  them  which   the 

girls  will  be  required  to  answer,  or  they  will  be  asked  to  write 

papers   on  what  they  see  in  the  view  and  what  they  learn  from 

it.     The  views  are  considered  in  connection  with  the  map  of  the 

district  seen  in  the  photographs. 

Several  of  our  girls  have  visited  various  Mendip  quarries,  they 
have  climbed  up  the  narrow  defile  of  our  nearest  gorge,  pebbly 
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with  "the  debris  of  innumerable   Decembers,"  they  have  stood 
in  front  of  the  huge   mass  of  conglomerate  under  which  "that 
ancient  river  the  river  Axe  "  issues  in  a  clear  brown  pool  from  its 
subterranean  waterway  through  the  heart  of  Mendip,  they  have 
explored  two  of  the    huge    caves  which   form   a   part   of  that 
waterway — from  the  top  of  Mendip    they  have  looked  do\vn  on 
the  fiat,  marshy  moorland  basins  of  the  Axe  and  the  Brue  with 
their  bounding  hill  lines.     Some  have  stood  on  the  top  of  Brean 
Down  by  Weston-Super-Mare  and  looked  down  on  the   muddy 
channel  through  which    the    former  river  creeps  out    into  the 
discoloured  Severn  Sea.     We  have  sketched  for  ourselves  pictures 
more  or  less  imperfect,  but  still  vivid  of  Mendip  as  it  appeared 
at  various  periods  *  in  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time' 
We  are   gradually  gathering   together    and    classifying   a  small 
collection  of  specimens  of  local  rocks,  and  we  have  made  a  list  of 
the  exact  spots  where  such  specimens  can  be  obtained.      On  the 
top  of  Mendip  the  girls  have  been  led  to  observe  the  characteristics 
of  hill  country,  flora,  the  strong  roots,  the  shrubby  often  prostrate 
stems,  the  many  radical  leaves,  the  small  sometimes  fleshy  leaf 
surfaces,  the  short  flower  stems  of  those  plants  which  are  not  wind 
fertilised  and  the  peculiar  flower  structures  of  those  which  are. 
They  have  spent  afternoons  sitting    on    the    grass  of  a  lowland 
pasture    noting   the   most   frequently  recurring   plants,    and  the 
characteristics  of  height,  leaf  surface,  etc.,  in  which  they  differ 
from  the  plants  of  the  upland  pasture.      In  our  woods,  they  have 
noticed    the    large    amount   of    leaf    surface,   the    sappy   nature 
of    many  of    the    plants,   and    the   rich,    vigorous    growth    has 
led     them    to     see    the     valuable    properties    of    leaf    manure. 
They    have    noticed    the    caterpillars  which    love    the   different 
leaves,     and     their      methods     of      preparing     a     shelter      for 
themselves  in  which  to  undergo  the  change  into  the  pupa  state. 
From    the    *  rhines '    and    ponds    they    have    fished    out     duck- 
weed,  pond -weed   and  water  crow-foot,    they    have    hunted    for 
frog    spawn    and    have    watched     the    movements     of    newts. 
They   have    examined  the  plants  which    cover   and    drape    our 
limestone  walls.     They  have  studied  the  creepers  and  climbers 
which    find    a    home    in    the     hedgerows,     and     have     noticed 
how    they    make    good    their    position    there.      In   winter,    they 
endeavour  to  distinguish    shrubs  and   trees   by  their  bark   and 
method  of  branching.     In  spring,  they  eagerly  watch  for  the  first 
opening  buds.     The  study  of  buds,  their  colour,  size,  arrangement, 
coverings,  contents  and  time  of  opening  has  a  special  fascination 
for    them.      They    learn    to  group    plants    by  comparison     and 
contrast.     They  easily,   of  course,   recognise  the  family  likeness 
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between  the  celandine,  the  wood  anemone,  the  marsh  marigold 

and  the  buttercup,  and  quickly  grasp  the  points  of  similarity  and 

difference  by  which  this  family  is  connected  with  or  distinguished 

from  that  of  the  rose.    They  watch  the  behaviour  of  bees,  the  flowers 

they  love  to  visit,  the  changes  in  colour  or  position  which  accompany 

the  ripening  of  the  stamens  and  pistil  of  various  flowers.     They  hunt 

for  opening  capsules  and    pods,  for  the  splitting  fruits   of   the 

parsley  and  geranium  family,  the  finding  one  in  the  act  of  splitting 

is  almost  as  much  *  touched  with   emotion '  as  the  finding  of  the 

first  violet  in  the  spring.      They  have  made  collections  of  fruits 

which  increasing  knowledge  enables  them  to  classify.     They  watch 

the  birds  making  havoc  with  fallen  fruit  in  the  orchard.     They 

hunt  and  dig  round  the  bases  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  seedling 

plants.      I  vividly  remember  the  delight  with  which   some  girls 

who  were  with    me    counted    the    numerous    plants   we    found 

growing  in  the  pollarded  tops  of  some  willows  by  St.  Andrew's 

stream.      The    agency  of  wind  and  birds    as  seed   transporters 

was     clearly    seen.       We     called     the     trees     *  the     hospitable 

willows,'     for     many    guests    found    dwellings    in    them.      The 

cut    and    bent    yet    living   twigs    in    the    hedgerows,    which,    it 

seems     to    us,    are    trimmed     unnecessarily    often,    continually 

demonstrate  to  us  the  great  fact  with  regard  to  the  channel  of  the 

food  supply.     The  girls  have  noted  carefully  the  signs  of  decay  in 

the  hedgerow  plants,  the  varying  autumn  colours,  the  plants  which 

lose  their  leaves  first  and  those  which  lose  them  last.     We  have 

kept  records  of  temperature,  air-pressure,  rainfall,  and  the  girls 

have  noticed  the  effects  of  rain  on  the  surfaces  of  the  street  and 

the  hedge-side,  and  the  effects  of  *  weather  '  on  plants  and  animal 

life.     One  or  two  girls  have  kept  larvae  of  butterflies  and  moths 

and  have  made  observations  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in 

them.     £ach  girl  has  a  nature  note-book  in  which  she  is  required 

to  make  weekly  observations  ;  a  few  make  them  almost  daily,  and 

more  would  do  so  but  for  the  exigencies  of  lessons  and  *  practice.' 

Tbey  have  made  observations  on  many  plants  and  animals  seen 

in  their  -walks.     The  rabbit,  the  squirrel,  the  hedgehog,  the  water 

rat,  the  water  hen,  the  pheasant  have  all  been  made  the  subject  of 

inquiry,  in  addition  to  domestic  animals  and  pets.     Two  girls  have 

made  observations  on  the  footprints  of  animals,  and  several  on  the 

habits  and  behaviour  of  birds.     Each  girl  is  required  to  make  at 

ieast  one  drawing  from  Nature  every  week.    They  are  by  no  means 

born  artists  and  their  attempts  are  often  subjects  for  laughter  and 

tears.      Drawings  of  parrots,  canaries,  hens,  cats,  cows,  horses  have 

been  sent    in  to  me  looking  more  like  caricatures  of  the  creatures 

in   a    Noah's    ark   than  anything    else.      The    girls    have    been 
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encouraged,  however,  to  examine  pictures  of  landscapes,  trees, 
animals,  flowers,  and  to  notice  how  the  effect  of  life  likeness  is 
produced — what  the  actual  lines — where  the  shade — where  the 
light — and  an  improvement  can  now  be  seen  in  some  at  any  rate 
of  the  work  done.  Of  course,  the  observations  made  by  the  girls 
are  in  many  cases  bald  and  commonplace  enough ;  some  show 
evidence  of  fairly  close  observation  and  good  powers  of  description 
— in  a  few,  a  soul  shines  through  the  words.  The  sweetness  of  a 
bird's  song,  the  beauty  of  a  hedgerow,  the  freshness  of  morning, 
the  quiet  of  twilight,  the  mystery  of  the  stars  has  touched  the 
spring  which  lets  loose  some  deep  fountain  of  feeling. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  in  our  nature-study  we  have  set  before 
ourselves  a  definite  field  of  work.     We  have  aimed  at  making  our 
girls  acquainted  with  the  rocky  skeleton  which  underlies  the  fair 
garment  of  the  fields — with  its  composition,  the  conditions  which 
determined  its  formation  and  those  which  have  determined  and 
are  determining  its  present  form.     We  have  shown  them  the  types 
of  scenery  which  accompany  that  inner  structure — the  table  land, 
the  narrow  gorge,  the  wooded  glen,  the  well-defined   ridge,  the 
solitary  tor,  the  open  moorland,  the  sandy  dune,  the  sandy  flat,  the 
rocky  cliff,  the  pebbly  beach.     We  have  aimed  at  making  plant 
life  '  living  *  to  our  girls  by  examining  it  as  it  grows,  watching  its 
birth,   the    changes    it    passes    through    in    its    life-history,   the 
conditions  which  modify  it,  its  decay  and  death.     And  from  what  I 
have  written  it  will  be  seen  that  as  far  as  possible  in  our  work  we 
have  let  Nature  be  our  teacher. 


Paper  by  Mr.  H.  Lowerison. 

Mr.  Harry  Lowerison,  of  the  Ruskin  School  Home,  Heacham- 
on-Sea,  gave  the  third  address.  *     He  said  : — 

If  you  were  to  go  over  my  school  and  that  of  Mr.  Badley,  you 
would  see  in  mine  in  miniature,  I  think,  what  you  would  find  in 
his  on  a  very  much  larger  scale.      Practically  all  the  work  that  he 
has  told  us  that  his  boys  do,  and  all  the  things  they  use,  we  have 
in  our  school,  so  perhaps  it  will  be  worth  while,  for  a  little  time  at 
least,  to  say  something  of  the  reasons  why   nature-study    is   at 
present   taking   such   a   hold   upon   the   people  of   this  country, 
because  it  is  really — to  use  a  slang  phrase — "  catching  on."     Last 
year  I  had  as  many  and  more  applications  sent  in  for  each  terna  than 
I  could  possibly  accept.      I  put  that  down  to  the  fact  that  around 
our  part  of  the  world — in  Norfolk — there  is  not  another  school 

•This  was  given  extempore ,  and  is,  practically  speaking,  unrevised. 
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conducted  on  similar  lines  to  our  own,  and  people  are  anxious 

to  have  their  children  taken  out  in  the  open  air.      I  think  it  is  due 

to  this  fact  that  even  the  Manchester  School  is  making  up  its  mind 

that  there  are  some  things  better  in  this  world  than  merely  getting 

on.    If  you  ask  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street  about  this  new 

education,  he  is  sure  to  ask  you  first  of  all,  "  Is  it  going  to  help  a 

boy  to  get  on  ?  "     He  means,  of  course,  "  Will  it  help  him  to  get  a 

little    more    than    the    dinner    he    needs    and    the    clothes    he 

wears?"     Or:  "Will    it   help   him   to    get    a    little  bit    higher 

on  the    ladder    up    which     I     am     very    painfully    climbing  ? " 

Well,  now,  to  such  a  man  as  I  have  mentioned  I  actually  have  an 

answer  on  his  own  lines.      I  say  this  :  "  I  am  dissatisfied  with 

the  education  of  mere  books.     I  want  my  children  to  see,  to  smell, 

to  taste,  to  handle,  to  feel  and  to  think  about  things  for  themselves. 

In  books  we  only  do  all  this  at  the  best  second-hand.     I  want 

to  make   their  observation  more   acute  and   their  records  more 

accurate.      I  want  to  make  their  reasoning  more  patient  and  more 

certain."      We  are  too  apt,  especially  in  this  big  London,  to  rush 

to   conclusions     to-day.      Talking    about    the    mere    matter    of 

observation,  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  in  this  room  could  say  how 

many  steps  we  ascended  to  come  into  the  portico  of  the  hall.    I  will 

warrant,  if  we  ask  ourselves  this  q^uestion,  99  out  of  100  of  us 

do  not  know.      We  are  not  taught  to  see  things  and  we  do  not  see 

them.       We  go  through  life  without  noticing  half  the  things  there 

are  in  this  vast  world  ;  without   seeing  half  the  beauty,  half  the 

wonder,  that  is  daily  before  our  eyes.    Talking  about  records  being 

accurate,  a  tale  repeated  is  exaggerated ;  a  tale  twice  told  is  a  little 

more  exaggerated;  at   the  third  telHng   the  tale  really   becomes 

untrue.     Now,   seriously,   the  necessity   for  learning  to  make  a 

record    absolutely   accurate    applies,    so  far    as    my    knowledge 

of    woman     nature     carries    me,     much    more     to    the   female 

than     the     male     sex.      I    will     tell     you     why.     Women     are 

largely    engaged    with  the    narrow    things    of   life.     True,   they 

are  reaching  out,  and  wise  and  sensible  men  are  helping  them 

to  reach  out ;  but  it  is  those  women  who  are  mostly  engaged  with 

the  narrow  things  of  life  who  are  more  in  the  way  of  exaggerating 

things.     You  scarcely  ever  can  get  a  woman  who  can   tell  as 

well  as  an  average  man  what  she  has  seen  in  the  street.     It  may 

be  she  can  tell  you  what  things  a  lady  wore,  but  that  is  not 

the  kind  of  thing  I  want.     To  return  to  another  point  already 

raised — the  making  of  our  reasoning  on  what  we  have  seen  more 

humble.     I   wrote  some  little  books   about    Epping   Forest  and 

about  Nature  round  London,  and  my  fellow  teachers  in  London 

used  to  come  to  me  about  the  things  they  had  seen  and  did  not 
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understand.  One  day  a  man,  who  is  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  came 
to  me,  and  he  said  : — 

"  I  was  out  in  Epping  Forest  last  Saturday." 

I  said :  **  Yes,  I  saw  you." 

"  I  did  not  see  you,"  he  said.  **  Never  mind."  "Well  now,  do 
you  know  something  very  extraordinary  about  moles?  When 
you  pick  them  up  they  die  in  your  hand  !  " 

"  Do  they  ?  "  I  said. 

**  This  one  did,"  he  answered. 

Now,  that  man  is  a  Bachelor  of  Science  and  he  said  that, 
because  a  mole  died  in  his  hand,  therefore  moles  died  in  anybody's 
hand.  How  far  is  that  from  the  real  spirit  of  science  ?  How  far 
is  that  from  the  patient  observation  and  careful  reasoning  of  a  man 
like  Darwin,  who,  for  40  years,  watched  earth  worms,  lovingly 
and  tenderly,  as  one  would  watch  something  in  which  one  was 
profoundly  interested,  and  then  the  dear  old  man  said  : — **  Now  I 
will  write  about  them :  I  know  something  about  them."  This 
person,  this  B.Sc,  who  had  seen  a  mole  die  once  in  his  hand, 
decided  that  moles,  when  you  picked  them  up,  always  died.  We 
want,  I  say,  to  make  our  reasoning  much  more  humble  than  it  is 
to-day. 

I  also  justify  my  Nature  teaching  by  the  fact  that   it  makes 
a   man   better  fitted  to  succeed  than   ordinary  education  does. 
Somehow  or  other,  we  English  people  (I,  as  a  pupil  of  such  men  as 
Thomas   Carlyle,  Ruskin   and   others,  do  not  hold  the  opinion) 
think  that  if  a  man  wears  a  red  coat  and  carries  a  long  knife 
(called    a  sword),  he  follows  the  highest  profession  that  a   man 
can.     For  children  of  people  who  want  them  to  go  into  the  Army 
or  Navy,  nature-study  is  going  to  be  very  useful.     It  will  teach 
them  to  observe  more  keenly  and  record  more  accurately,  and  the 
lives  of  the  men  entrusted  to  them  may  at  any  time  depend  on  the 
officers'  keenness  of   observation.      But   many  of    my  boys   at 
least  will  go  into  counting  houses,  and  what  good  will  nature- 
study  do  to  boys  like  that  ?     Well,  a  man  came  to  me  the  other 
day  and  asked  me  what  I  taught  my  children,  and  I  told  him,  and 
he  said : — "Well  now,  look  here  !     A  large  number  of  those  bo}^ 
are  coming  into  the  City,  I  daresay  about  20  per  cent,  will  come. 
Well,  put  those  boys  on  *  long  tots '  and  let  them  play  all  the  rest  of 
their  time."     Perhaps  some  of  you  do  not  know  what  *  long  tots '  are. 
They  are  simply  addition  sums  of  tremendous  length.  That  is  what  a 
boy  has  to  do  hour  after  hour,  week  after  week,  month  after  weary 
month,  in  this  great  city  of  London  of  yours,  to  earn  a  living,   and 
the  education  you  have  to  give  him  in   the  schools  he  mostly 
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forgets.     Put  him  on  *  long  tots  *  and  let  him  play,  or  take  him  out 

into  the  big  world  that  lies  around,  give  him  a  hammer  in  his 

hand,  give  him  a  knap-sack  across  his  back  and  send  him  after 

rocks  and   plants,   and   that   boy   will   be  a  man  with  a  hobby 

that   will    take    him    away  from    the    counting   house,    and   he 

will  bless    the    day    that     he    ever    came    to    a    school    where 

nature-study    was    one    of    the    chief    things     taught.       Well, 

now,  you  may  ask  me : — "  What,  after  all,  do  you  do  at  your  own 

school  that  they  don't  do  at  other  schools  ?  "     Perhaps  we  make  a 

bigger  speciality  of  Nature  excursions  and  outdoor  life  than  you 

do  anywhere   else.      I  think  it  was  Charles   II.  who   said  that 

after  all  people  greatly  praised  other  countries  and  other  climates, 

but  he    really  did    not    see   any  reason   for  it ;    because,  of    all 

European  climates,  that  of   England  was  the  one  in  which  you 

could  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  for  the  greatest  number  of 

days  in  the    year   in   the  open   air.      It   is   absolutely  true,  and 

you  would  not  believe  it,  those  of  you  who  live  in  London,  who 

have  fogs  and  such  like   little  amenities,  you  would  not  believe 

what    proportion    of    life     you    can    spend    in     the     open    air. 

For     myself,    when     I     was     a     little     younger     certainly,     I 

continually  used   to    go   and   spend  week-ends  in  the    open  air. 

Used    to   walk    away   from    London    as    far    as    I    could    get, 

the  farther  the  better,  and,  when  I  was  very  tired,  turn  into  the 

nearest  inn — not  to  get  a  bed — simply  to  get  a  meal  of  bread  and 

cheese    and   ale   and   then   lie  down   under   a   hedge.       I   never 

contracted  a  cold,  and  I  never  had  a  cold  in  my  life  until  I  had 

been  many  years  in  London,  and  then,  of  course,  London  gave  it 

to  me.     At  the  house  in  the  East  of  London  where  I  stayed  last 

night  they  have  got  a  tent,  and  I  am  just  going  to  take  a  tent  back 

with  me.     I  know  boys  like  a  tent,  and  if  they  have  not  got  one 

they  will  make  one  of  twigs  and  branches.     My  boys  do  not  have 

permission  to  go  out   at    night,   but   it  is  not   interdicted,   and 

when  I   am  quite  sure  that  there  is  not  going  to  be  a  regular 

soaker,  I  simply  don't  see  them  when  they  go  down  to  the  sea  at 

night  to  one  of  the  old  boats,  and  I  never  heard  of  the  privilege 

being  abused.     They  have  quite  a  delightful  time.     Get  boys  like 

that,  let  them  have  their  fling  in  the  open  air.     Of  course,  whether 

a  man  is  going  to  be  a  naturalist  or  anything  else  a  certain  amount 

of  "practical"  teaching  is  absolutely  necessary  ;  but  let  it  be  the 

minimum  of  things  that  are  unnecessary.     We  teach  our  children 

such  a  lot  of  things  they  can  get  from  a  good  encyclopaedia,  but 

don't   inflict   the   Britannica  on  them.      Such   a   book,  now,   as 

Chambers'  Encyclopaedia  is  always  within  reach  of  our  children  in 

the  school  library,  and  they  carefully  go  to  it  whenever  they  want 
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it.     We  don't  trouble  about  teaching  them  a  great  deal  of  things 
to  remember.     Many  they  will  forget  by  and  bye ;    and  many 
things  they  really  do  not  want,  and  never  will  want  at  all ;  and  we 
have    agreed    that    that    kind  of    thing  is   absurd.      But  other 
things  are  equally  absurd.     I  mean,  for  instance,  in  so  far  as  you 
teach  a  boy  arithmetic  and  you  do  not  make  him  reason  out  the 
process.      Well,     there     are    lots    of    things    in    life     that    we 
teach    our   children   that   are  no  good,   so    I   simply   went  and 
asked    the    parents,     "  Do    you    want    him    to    go    in    for   an 
examination  ?      No  ?      Then     the    boy    shall    have     a    regular 
good  time,  because  our  work  is  done  like  this — that  all  the  real 
things,  all  the  things  that  matter,  all  the  things  that  make  a  man 
of  him,  that  give  him  the  keen  eye  and  the  thoughtful  mind,  that 
make    him    alive  to  the  beauty    and  wonder  of  the  world,  that 
make  him  humble  in  his  judgments,  that  make  him  alive  to  the 
Nature  he  sees — this  work,  I  say,  is  done  as  largely  as  possible 
in  the  open  air,  and  the  English  boy  and  girl,  for  we  have  both 
in  our  school,  love  to  have  it  so." 

Mr.  Lowerison  had  also  some  very  suggestive  remarks  to  make 
with  regard  to  school  museums,  pointing  out  the  wisdom  of 
arranging  them  on  an  evolutionary  plan,  so  that  a  child  who  knows 
his  little  school  museum,  has  the  master-key  in  his  hand  for 
unlocking  all  our  municipal  and  national  treasure  houses. 

(ii.)  PRACTICAL   METHODS  OF  NATURE-STUDY  IN 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The   second   Conference   dealt   with    elementary    schools,   and 
Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings,  M.P.,  who  presided,  gave  an  address  in  which 
he  referred  to  the   Bill  which    he   has    before    Parliament    for 
promoting    agricultural   education    and    nature-study    in    public 
elementary  schools.     He  said  :    I  am  happy  to  have  the  honour 
this  afternoon  of  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  elementary  teachers, 
because  with  them   so  much   rests,   and    I   come  as  one    much, 
interested  in  this  question,  rather  as  a  listener  and  a  learner — 
listening  and  learning  from  what  the  elementary  teachers  have 
to    say    on    the    best    methods    of    nature-study  in    elementary 
schools.        I     think     I     must     first     of     all     congratulate     the 
promoters  of  nature-study  on  the   success  which  the   movement 
has  already  attained.     Those   of  us  who  will    go    back    a    few 
years  can    mark   the    progress    which   the   question   has    made. 
Naturally  now  we  are  not  discussing  the  question  of  nature-study, 
but  the  best  methods  of  carrying  it  on.     Now,  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  country  with  close  relations  to  country  life,  I  have  always 
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felt  the  importance  of  this  question,  and,  about  ten  years  ago,  I 

brought  into  Parhament  a   Bill  to  guide  teaching  in   our  rural 

schools  in  the  direction  which  we  are  now  discussing.      Of  course, 

it  was   called   an   Agricultural  Education   Bill.      That   did    not 

exactly  represent  its  meaning ;  but  the  words  nature-study  have 

practically  been  imported  since  then,  and  in  the  Bill,  which  I 

reintroduced  last  session,  I  have  made  that  addition  which  really 

explains     what    it    means — a    Bill     for     promoting    agricultural 

education  and  nature-study  in  elementary  schools.     I  do  not  know 

whether    the    ladies    and    gentlemen   are    acquainted    with    the 

provisions  of  that  Bill.     It  is  to  provide  object  museums  (if  we 

may  so   call  them) — collections  of    objects — {museums  is  a   very 

ambitious  term)  for  the  teacher  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 

subjects,  and  to  give  facilities  for  nature-study,  and,  generally,  by 

means  of  object   lessons,  to  cultivate  habits  of  observation  and 

inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.     To  this  end  the  Bill  provides 

for  school  gardens  and  such  collections  of  examples  and  objects 

as    may     be     necessary    for     the     practical    illustrations     and 

application     of    the    instruction     given.      Now,    at    first     sight 

this     might     seem     to    be    a     merely     economic     measure     in 

providing    for    agriculture,    while    nature-study    is    not     mainly 

economy ;  but  the  two  combined  will  have  great  advantages  from 

the  economic  as  well  as  the  social  and  other  points  of  view.     Now, 

I  am  aware,  since  the  day  when  the  first  Bill  was  introduced,  there 

have  been  great  alterations  made  in  the  Code  and  also  greater 

freedom  is  given  to  managers  and  teachers  as  to  what  shall  be 

taughty  but   that   is  not   enough.     We  must  not   rest  until  the 

question  we  are  advocating  and  the  kind  of  teaching  we  desire 

shall    be   placed,  not  in   any  minor   or   secondary  position,  but 

in    the     first    rank,     and    I    am    inclined     to    think     that    Sir 

William    Anson   is   a   man   very  largely   inclined   that    way,   as 

he  is   not  a  great  believer,  at  any  rate  not  so  great  a  believer, 

as  many  who  have  gone  before,  in  mere  bookish  instruction ;  and  I 

think     there    might    be    some    improvement    in    the    Education 

Department  in  the  matter  of  inspection.     Our  inspectors  are  a 

very    abl6    body    of    men,    and    I    have    not    a    word    to    say 

against    them,  but   they  are  literary  men   mainly,   and   what    I 

should     like  to  see   would    be    a   new  element   introduced    into 

the   inspection   of  our   schools;    that   is,  men   and  women   who 

have    been    practically  acquainted    with    the   children   and    the 

things     taught    to    children.      Be    that    as    it    may,    we    must 

not  rest,  I  think,  until  the  Department  makes  a  point  of  placing 

nature-study  in   the  first   rank.      We   spend   money  enough  on 

education    in  this  country.     We    have  plenty  of   money  voted; 
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the     fault     is,     in     my    opinion,     that     it    i^    largely    wasted, 
that  it  is  unsuited  to  the  people  to  whom  it  is  given.     Here, 
again,  you  cannot  separate    agricultural   education  for  economic 
purposes   from    nature-study — they   intertwine,   as   it   were,  and 
in  England  we   are  spending  large  sums  in  higher  agricultural 
education,  at  least  we  think  v/e  are  spending  large  sums,  but  I 
have  visited  the  institutions  in  Canada,  in  France,  in  Germany 
and  other  places  and  we  do  not  know  how  far  we  are  behind  other 
countries.      We    talk  about   helping    these    institutions.     Why, 
the  little  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg,  with  about  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  gives  more  towards  this  class  of  agricultural  teaching 
per  annum  than  our  Government  gives  altogether,  and  they  are 
far  and  away  superior,  for  this  simple  reason — that  their  education 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  learning  by  doing,  which  is  the  only 
one  that  will  repay  outlay  on  education.     But,  laying  aside  these 
higher  forms,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  begin  at  the  bottom. 
You  cannot  begin  to  let  children  enter  on  nature-study  without 
considering  our  rural  ratepayers,  that  is,  the  ratepayers  in  our 
country  places.     They  have   a  very  great  deal  to   complain  of. 
They  have  to  pay  very  heavily  for  the  education  in  the  localities 
and  they  will  have  to  pay  still  more  now.     But  what  do  the  schools 
do  as  a  rule  ?     Do  the  schools  prepare  the  children  to  remain  in 
the  country  and  follow  country  pursuits  ?      On   the  whole,  the 
education,  with  few  exceptions,  is  calculated  more  than  any  other 
to  give  children  a  distaste  for  country  life,  a  distaste  that  would 
never  exist  if  the  teaching  was  such  as  to  make  them  understand 
country  life  and  their  surroundings.     As  it  is,  as  soon  as  they  can, 
they  get  away  into  towns  or  centres  of  industry,  or  railway  stations, 
anywhere  to  get  away  from  the  country.     I  know  that  there  are 
many  influential    hard-working    managers    of    schools    who  are 
beginning  to  see  this.     I  was  staying  with  a  friend  in  the  West  of 
England  some  time  ago,  a  man  who  had  spent  large  sums  of  money 
and  a  great  deal  of  time  on  a  school  which  he  had  founded  and  was 
the  patron  of,  and  he  took  me  to  see  the  literary  attainments  of  the 
scholars,  which  were  satisfactory — apparently  satisfactory.    I  was 
enabled  to  see  some  of  the  little  essays  or  stringing  together  of 
words,  of  which  I  question  whether  they  knew  the  meaning ;  but 
when  coming  out  of  the  school,  I  caught  hold  of  one  of  the  bigger 
scholars  and  said : — **  My  boy,  can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that 
tree  ? "     The    boy  had   passed  it   several    times    a    day  during 
his    life.      I  might   as  well  have   asked  him  the   name  of  one 
of    the    stars.       The    fact    is,    the    boy  had    never    really  seen 
the  tree;   he   had  never  seen  it  with   understanding.      I   looked 
at  my  friend  and  said  :—**  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  you  to  begin 
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to  base  your  education  on  the  things  which  the  boys  see,  and  bring 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  and  explain  all  about  the  tree,  not 
only  the  tree  but  everything  else  around  ?  "  and  he  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  ignorance  of  the  boy.  **  No  fault  of  the  lad*s,**  I 
said.  "If  you  were  to  ask  him  about  all  these  wonderful  things  by 
which  he  is  surrounded — the  earth  and  the  air  and  the  hedges — in 
everything  you  would  find  him  as  ignorant  as  he  is  about  the  name 
of  this  common  tree.  I  would  advise  you  to  teach  less  of  high 
literary  matters  and  train  his  intelligence  and  his  powers  of 
observation  by  bringing  before  him  things  that  are  palpable  to 
him."  Well,  what  effect  it  had  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  that  was  an  object-lesson  to  my  friend  the  patron  of  the 
school. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  had  some  little  plots  of  corn  crops  growing  in 

my  garden,  and  I  had,  from  time  to  time,  a  number  of  children  (from 

seven  to  twelve)  watching  it  spring  up  and  the  ear  as  it  developed  out 

of  its  case  and  went  on  to  the  ripening.     I  was  much  struck  with 

the  intelligence,  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  the  opening  of  a  new  world,  as 

it  were,  in  the  minds  of  those  children,  and  I  venture  to  say  that* 

so  far  as  cultivating  powers  of  observation,  so  far  as  leading  them 

on  to  inquiries  went,  they  were  learning  more  than  when  they  were 

at  school.      It  is  in  the  child  to  be  interested  in  these  matters.     I 

remember  in  my  younger  days  teaching  in  a  Sunday  school  with 

a  row  of  boys.     You  may  find  them  extremely  dull  when  you  talk 

about  certain  things — you  would  think  that  there  was  no  mind  in 

them  ;  but  the  moment  you  mention  a  bird,  a  plant,  some  natural 

object  and  explain  it,  they  become  alive  with  interest  in  the  subjects. 

If  you  could   lay  hold  in  the   common   school  of  this  capacity, 

which  God  put  into  them,  and  lead  it  gently  on  and  so  fiU  the  mind 

up  with  all  the   great  things  to  which  such  teaching  leads,  you 

would   protect   those   dull    boys    from    after    dangers  and   after 

difficulties  in  life  which  the  common  teaching  in  the  school  will  not 

protect  them  from.      Now,  as  I  said,  I  want  to  hear  about  the 

methods.     I  am  satisfied  that  nature-study,  including  agricultural 

education,  is  the  best  basis  for  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools. 

It  is   to    teach   them  to  enjoy  all  that   they  see  around  and  to 

understand  what  they  see.     It  does  not  follow  because  people  have 

got  eyes  that  they  see  everything.     Many  of  us  look  at  things 

every   day   without  seeing   them,  and  our  present   education  is 

calculated    more    than    anything    else     to     cause    this    lack    of 

observation  or  power.      Suppose    this    boy    I    spoke    to    about 

the  tree  had   been    a    poor   blind    child,    and   by    some    miracle 

his    sight    was    restored,    and   I   asked    him    the    name    of    the 
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tree.     Of  course,   he  would  not   know,  but  the  boy  referred  to 
was  as  blind  through  want  of  training.     So  if  you  will  carry  the 
idea  through  you  will  see  that  teaching  in  our  elementary  schools 
on     objects  of    Nature    is    the    best    to    develop    observation; 
to  create  the  spirit  of  inquiry  ;  to  lead  the  pupils  to  want  to  know 
the  why  and  the  wherefore.     I  do  hope  that  such  Associations  as 
these  will  continue  until  we,  see  such  a  basis  adopted  in  our  schools. 
In  conclusion,  I  may  say  there  are  many  grave  social  problems 
mixed  up  with  this  question  which  depend  largely  upon  it  for  their 
solution.     There  is  the  depopulation  of  our  country  towns  and 
villages.     During  the  past  30  years,  we  have  got  rid  of  half  of  our 
rural  population.     Our  young  people  are    flying  away  from  an 
occupation — the     oldest,    the    most    honourable    and    the   most 
fascinating  of  all  occupations — simply  because  they  have  never 
been  led  to  understand  and  to  become  interested  in  it.     I  believe 
that  the  remedy  for"  overcrowding,  migration  into  towns,   and, 
above  all,  the  physical  degeneration  of  our  people  which  is  taking 
place  at  such  a  rapid  rate,  is  involved,  more  or  less,  in  the  work 
we  have  in  hand.  .  If  this  teaching  and  training  were  given  in  our 
rural  schools  and  at  the  same  time  a  career  on  the  land  offered  to 
the  rising  generation  in  which  these  advantages  could  be  used,  we 
should  And  that  the  depopulation  which  has  become  a  national 
calamity  would  gradually  but  effectively  be  stayed. 

Paper  by  Miss  Edith  Alderton. 

Miss  Edith  Alderton  then  proceeded  to  read  the  first  paper : — 
My  school  is  three  miles  from  a  railway  station.  To  locate  it 
I  may  tell  you  that  it  is  eight  miles  from  Winchester.  I  came  to 
this  school  over  three  years  ago  knowing  very  little  of  the  country, 
country  children  and  country  life.  I  found  there  was  a  good  deal 
to  be  done,  though  I  find  there  is  still  more  that  wants  doing.  In 
most  country  schools  it  has  been  largely  left  to  the  teacher  how 
much  he  stirs  himself.  His  life  is,  at  the  best,  lonely.  He  is  shut 
off  from  many  comforts  of  fellowship  and  progression.  He  must 
choose  some  hobby  or  he  will  grow  indifferent. 

Among  all  the  newness  of  the  work  and  its  environment  there 
was  the  —  to  me  —  new  question  of  nature-study.  What  was 
nature-study  ?  How  was  I  to  set  about  teaching  it  ?  All  I 
could  settle  in  my  own  mind,  as  to  the  nature  of  it,  seemed  to 
hover  round  the  word  botany,  that  being  the  only  subject 
related  to  Nature  that  I  had  chanced,  in  ever  so  elementary  a 
degree,  to  have  studied.     I  would  have  been  better  even  without 
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this  fragment,  for  it  stopped  short  at  a  list  of  names  that  conveyed 
nothing  to  me.  We  went  for  walks.  They  grew  to  be  terrors 
to  me.  Is  there  any  teacher  here  who  has  experienced  such  ?  I  did 
oot  know  what  to  say.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  and  it  never 
struck  me  to  look.  At  last  these  walks  grew  on  my  conscience. 
I  felt  them  a  waste  of  time,  for  they  had  degenerated  into  romps — 
hardly  degenerated,  in  one  way,  because  there  was  something  good 
and  healthy  in  letting  the  children  downright  enjoy  themselves. 
The  little  ones  would  toddle  along  with  me  taking  turns  in  holding 
my  hands.  The  babies,  of  all,  would  get  bandy  chairs  home  and 
quite  a  triumphal  party  we  looked  on  our  return,  the  biggest 
bringing  up  the  rear  trailing  back  branches  of  dead  wood  for  their 
mothers.     But  on  the  outside  all  this  was  play. 

The    Director    of    Education    for    our    county    (Mr.    Cowan) 

organised,  in  August,  1901,  a  course  for  teachers  in  nature- study 

at  the  Farm  School,  Old  Basing.     The  spirit   with   which   the 

whole  statt  worked  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cowan,  with  Mr. 

Houston  as  special  teacher  in  nature-study,  was  enough  to  put 

zeal  into  any  student.     The  whole  place  buzzed.     Add  to  it  the 

great  privilege,  which   none  of  us  can  forget,   of  being  in   the 

company  of  Mr.  Rooper  and  his  sister  for  the  greater  part  of  the 

two  weeks.     I  found  that,  so  far,  I  had  been  on  quite  the  wrong 

lines  in  all  my  nature  work  and,  indeed,  with  all  my  studies.     It 

came  like   a    revelation  to  me  that  I   had   been   saying   lessons 

all   my    life    like    a    parrot    and    had    never    made    them    my 

own.    I   can't  remember  hearing  one  new  fact,  but  only  finding 

myself  unlearning  all   that    I   had    learnt    before.       After    this, 

when  I  got    back,   the   way  was  clear.     I  had  quite  convinced 

myselt     that     I     knew    nothing,     and     set     about     to     learn. 

The    nature     work     became     an     all-round      pleasure.      There 

was  so  much  to  be  seen — not  at  once  but  gradually,  as  the  things 

unfolded   themselves   to   me   and   to  the  children.     It  was  quite 

together  we  did  it  all.     They  had  the  advantage,  in  the  first  place, 

in  that  they  knew  most,  and  I  had  the  advantage  afterwards  in 

being  able  to  help  them  by  means  of  reference.  Here  I  might  remark 

that  teachers  have  said  to  me — **Do  you  take  nature-study  in 

your  school  ?  *'     Then  when  I  say  **  Yes,''  they  say  **  What  books 

do  you  use  ?  "  or,  "  You  have  so  many  books  you  can  find  out  these 

things."     Theu,  when  I  try  to  tell  them   that  the   whole  spirit 

of  nature-study    is  to    find   out   something  for  oneself  by  simple 

observation   and   that    the   books,   though    important,    are   only 

secondary  and   to  be  used  only  as  a  grammar  or  dictionary  in 

exploiting  the  literature  of  a  new  tongue,  they  say — **  It  takes 

so  much  time."     The  first  thing  we   became  interested  in  was 
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trees.     For  a  whole  year  they  kept  us  guessing.     It  was  a  new 
wonder  each  day  how  much  was  to  be  learned.     The  children  felt 
the  same.     There  was  no  difficulty  now  in  finding  something  to 
say  in  the  composition  exercise.     This  alone  makes  me  satisfied 
that  nature-study  is  indispensable  in  the  right  training  of  little 
children.      It  was  a  terrible  ordeal   for  some  of  them  to  write 
compositions.     Now  all  fired  away.     The  subject  matter  was  their 
own.     There  lay  the  difference.      Penholders  ceased  to  be  half 
eaten  away.     You  could  see  by  the  satisfied  way  they  went  to 
work  that  they  had    got  hold  of  something  they  could  do  and 
enjoyed  doing  it.     For  is  not  it  the  doing  of  something  which  we 
feel  we  cannot  do  that  gives  satisfaction  ?     Ethel  Dowding,  a  little 
girl  of  ten,  said  joyfully  one  day — "  Governess,  it  gets  easier  every 
time."     Each  child,  who  could  write  and  spell  sufficiently,  chose  a 
tree  and  studied  it.     They  each  had  an  exercise  book  with  a  piece 
of  pencil  attached,  and  once  during  the  day,  in  their  own  time 
generally,  they  made  observations,  and  most  alarming  observations 
some  were.     It  seemed  to  me  that  the  trees  were  as  well  peopled 
as  the  world.      It  was — What  is  this  ?  what  is  that  ?      Sometimes 
merely  a  name  sufficed  to  make  an  eager  questioner  contented. 
Here  I  tried  to  teach  them  to  desire  more  because  it  reminded  me  so 
strongly  of  my  own  previous  frugal  state,  of  my  own  contentment  with 
a  string  of  words,  and  I  would  say  to  teachers,  as  I  have  said  to 
myself  ever  since,  **  Be  careful  not  to  make  the  naming  of  things 
the   end   of  the   study,   rather   make  it  a  mere  convenience  for 
reference — just  as  we  call  one  child  John  to  distinguish  him  from 
Henry."     Not  contented  with  bringing  me  all  sorts  of  lichens  from 
the  bark  of  the  trees,  they  needs  must  pull  off  some  loose  bark  and 
bring  me,  to  name  little  unknown  animals  from  underneath.    I 
was  kept  hunting  them  out  and  some  still  remain  to  be  hunted  out. 
You  can  hardly  credit  our  delight  when  we  found  the  lace-wing 
under  the  sycamore  bark,  and  discovered  some  lady-birds  snug  in  a 
dead  beech  cupule.   Little  by  little  our  tree  study  worked  itself  into  a 
definite  shape.  It  became  the  centre  life  of  so  many  other  lives — even 
to  the  flowers  which  grew  underneath  it  and  to  the  animals  which 
sought  shelter  beneath  its  boughs.     So  many  problems  presented 
themselves.     It  was  sometimes  like  a  game  of  riddles,  and  there 
was  the  satisfaction  of  swinging  on  the  branches  in  thinking  them 
out  and  to  the  more  daring  of  climbing  to  the  topmost  branch  and 
discovering  more.      All   the  while   each   child   kept   to  its   own 
tree,   occasionally   drawn    off  by   the    greater    attractiveness    of 
another's.     The  trees  became  personal.     The  big  horse-chestnut, 
near  the  school,  got  to  be  called  Charles  Cordell's  tree  and  the 
sycamore,  right  on  the  other  side  of  the  school,  Ethel  Dowdning's. 
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One  afternoon  everybody  tried  to  draw  their  own  tree ;  it  was  a 

great  piece  of  business — we  often  talk  of  it  and  the  boys  sometimes 

say  "  When    can  we  go  out  and  draw  trees  again  ?  "      I  always 

hesitate  and  get  a  mental  picture  of  the  strides  I  took  that  day. 

Some  of   the  boys,  with  probably  not  the  best  of  motives,  had 

chosen  a  tree  at  a  fair  distance  from  the  school.     No  tree  was 

within  talking  distance  of  the  other.     I  had  a  busy  time  walking 

from  one  flourishing  artist  to  another.     The  leaves  were  carefully 

drawn  in  school  and  the  branches  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 

leaves.     I  know  no  better  drawing   lesson    for    a    child  than   a 

simple  leaf  such  as  the  privet  or  lime.     It  is  simple  enough  for  a 

little  child  to  make  an  attempt  at,  and  difficult  enough  to  keep  your 

best  drawer  on  the  alert.     Only  last  week  I  gave  some  boys  new 

to  the  work  and  some  of  my  beginners  a  laurel  leaf  to  draw.     I  left 

them  in  charge  of  a  young  teacher  and  went  away  to  see  to  the 

needlework.     When  I  could  get  to  them  again  I  found  they  had 

all  finished  and  were  reading  magazines  and  looking  at  pictures — 

the  reward  when  a  drawing  has  been  well  done  and  the  time  for 

play  not   arrived.     I  said    **  How  have  they  done  it?"    **With 

satisfaction  ?  "       **  Very    well  !  "       I    took   the    pile    of    books. 

No.  I.  The  drawing  had  a  great  likeness  to  a  herring  bone  in  a 

frame,  with  about  twice  the  right  number  of  veins ;  No.  2  was 

similar,  but  more  complicated,  and  so  on.     They  had  simply  used 

their   own  imagination.      It   was  very  sad  for  them   when   the 

drawing  bocks  were  passed  back  and  the  whole  thing  had  to  be 

put  right.     The  leaves  were  then  taken  up  and  well  examined  and 

very  minor  details  were  made  prominent.     As  drawings,  they  are 

all  useless ;  but,  as  a  lesson  in  observation,  I  think  they  will  prove 

of  great   value. 

The  third  year  I  sought  to  be  more  definite,  and  tried,  if 
possible,  to  make  nature-study  a  basis,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
was  able  to  do  so.  I  took  the  plant  as  a  centre,  being  the 
most  convenient.  Round  it  was  grouped  everything  which  had  to 
do  with  plant  life.  A  life  history  of  a  plant  was  given.  It  was 
compared  with  their  lives  and  the  lives  of  animals  as  to  such 
common  needs  as  air,  moisture,  food  and  the  demand  for  space  to 
move  and  grow  in.  On  all  these  things  lessons  were  given — 
lessons  which  were  included  in  the  general  list  of  object-lessons 
We  made  a  thermometer,  barometer  and  a  rain  gauge.  To  work 
up  to  this  we  took  a  few  lessons  in  elementary  science — ^lessons 
which  were  included  in  the  general  list  of  object-lessons,  always 
striving  to  keep  them  simple  as  befitted  nature-study.  There 
were  lessons  in  plant  physiology,  simple  enough  for  the  upper 
group  (ten — 14)  each  to  set  up  and  record  six  experiments.    The 
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idea  of  plant  emerged  itself  into  the   more  definite  work  of  the 
garden,  and  my  scheme  ran  something  in  this  way  : — 


airpnmm 
rai/i 


u/armo 


J^pa^/di/ow 


J  Ba/il/^^^^^^ 


:J 


I  find  a  great  deal  of  practical  arithmetic  can  be  worked  into 
the  scheme,  and  it  certainly  includes  composition,  spelling,  writing, 
drawing  and  brushwork. 

The  boys  in  the  first  class  have  kept  a  diary  of  their  garden  work. 
This  is  scribbled  down  in  the  rough  by  them,  and  afterwards,  as  we 
get  the  time,  put  into  form.    The  book — I  have  it  here — ogives  some 
little  idea  of  a  year's  work  in  the  garden.     I  started  a  school  garden 
soon  after  I  began  work  at  Stratton.     This  last  year  it  has  been  J. 
very  successful.     I  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  good  gardener,  a 
man  who  really  takes  an  interest  in  his  work.     At  first  he  did  not 
quite  understand  the  lines  upon  which  we  were  going.     He  could  do 
the  things  so  much  easier  himself.     Take;  for  instance,  a  lesson  oa 
rose  cuttings.     He  would  do  all  the  work  while  the  boys  stood  roun 
watching  him,  or,  at  least,  while  he  made  the  first  two  or  thr 
cuttings — then  they  would  be  tripping  one  another  up  or  throwin] 
stray  lumps  of  mould  about.     I  passed  him  on  a  few  pamphlets  an 
books  on  nature  study  in  connection  with  gardens,  and  gave  him 
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occasional  hint.     He  always  took  the  hints,  and  now  he  can  get 

along  nicely  without  them — even  keeping  all  the  boys  and  girls 

occupied  and  finding  time  to  give  them  little  plant  phenomena  to 

think  about.     The  girls   see  entirely  to    the  flower  department. 

Nearly  all  our   flowers  were  grown  from  seed,  that  was  saved, 

brought  up  by  them,  and  planted  out.     The  special  flower  bed  has 

been  designed  and  carried  out  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  a 

flower-bed  should  be.     All  through  the  year  something  has  been 

6/ooming — great  care  and  thought  has  been  given  to  its  arrangement 

and  the  grouping  as  to  colour  and  size  of  the  plants.     When  I 

started  at  Stratton,  there  was   one  old  apple  tree — I  shall  leave 

behind    red,  black   and  white   currants,  gooseberries,  apple   and 

plum  trees,  all  reared  by  the  boys  from  cuttings  and  grafts  (some 

apple  trees  from  pips).     These  gardening  boys  and  girls  have  been 

well  taught  how  to  set  to  work.     The  joy  with  which  they  hail  the 

gardener  speaks  for  itself  as  to  their  appreciation,  and  that  all  the 

vcg^etable  and  flower  garden  is  kept  in  good  order  by  them,  with, 

at  the  most,  on  the  average,  only  two  hours  a  week  time  spent, 

shows  the  way  in  which  they  employ  it.     If  the  weather  is  too 

bad  for  outdoor  work,  practical  demonstration  lessons  are  given 

by  the   gardener  ;    sometimes  theory  lessons   from    me   or    the 

copying  up  of  notes. 

It  was  told  to  me  only  last  week  that  nature-study  was  out  of 
fashion  now.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  said.  "  Why  they  don't 
take  it  in  school  as  much  as  they  did ;  they  find  there  isn't  time 
for  it — the  inspectors  don't  like  it." 

Paper   by   Mr.  E.  A.  Thomas. 

The  second  contribution  was  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Thomas,  of 
Orlestone,  Kent,  and  is  printed  below : — 

During  the  short  time  allowed  I  will  endeavour  to  briefly  explain 
the  methods  of  teaching  nature-study  that  have  been  adopted  in 
my  small  country  school.  I  will  say  at  the  commencement  that 
r  am  self  taught — that  is,  I  have  had  no  other  tutor  than 
Nature  herself,  and  I,  therefore,  realise  and  appreciate  the  many 
dfiScu/ties  which  beset  those  teachers  who  desire  to  take  up  the 
most  charming  and  at  the  same  time  the  healthiest  study  in 
which  tiiGy  can  indulge.  From  a  child  I  have  always  delighted 
in  living^  pets,  and  I  have  even  endeavoured  to  make  others  share 
ay  pleasure.  When  I  came  into  the  neighbourhood  of  my 
j school,  I  -was  glad  to  find  how  admirably  the  district  lent  itself 
\to  nature- study.      Ponds,  woods,   hedgerows  and  quarries  were 

within  easy  distance  of  the  school,  and  I  determined  that 
fiacb  should  have  a  fair  share  of  investigation.  Accordingly,  I 
iiew  up  a  scheme  adapted  to  the  environment  of  the  scholars 
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The  scheme  consisted  of  a  course  of  experiments  and  observa- 
tional lessons  with  easy  drawings,  with  a  view  to  train  children  in 
habits : — (a)  of  careful  observation  and  reasoning ;  {b)  of  making 
accurate  and  complete  descriptions ;  and  (c)  of  acquiring  knowledge 
for  themselves  ;  as  well  as  to  make  them  {d)  take  an  active 
interest  in  Nature,  and  (e)  readily  recognise  plants,  insects  and 
birds  injurious  or  useful  to  agriculturalists. 

I  feel  convinced  that  no  scheme  is  complete  unless  some  of  the 
animals  and  plants  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
together  with  such  simple  natural  laws  that  can  be  easily 
investigated,  find  a  place  in  the  nature-study  curriculum  of  the  school. 
Accordingly,  my  scheme  was  divided  into  three  sections  as  follow:— 

Lessons  from  Zoology — In  this  I  endeavour  to  tell  the  children 
nothing,  but  to  make  them  the  minute  observers  and  recorders  of 
that  knowledge  which  I  desire  them   to  acquire.       Accordingly 
children  are  taken  out  on  educational  excursions  to  ponds  and 
ditches  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.     There  the  inhabitants  are 
observed  in  their   natural    conditions,   and   specimens  of  newts, 
tadpoles,  water  scorpions,  hydras,  larvae  and  pupae  of  the  dragon- 
fly and  various  other  aquatic  insects  are  brought  home  to  be  placed 
in  the  school  aquarium,  where  their  life  histories  and  struggles  for 
existence  are  observed  and  recorded  in  the  children's  nature-study 
diaries.     It  is  as  well  to  have  besides  the  large  aquarium  a  number 
of  miniature    supplementary   aquaria  in   the  form   of  jam  jars, 
containing  those  specimens  whose  metamorphoses  are  particularly 
required  to  be  recorded,  because  often  in  the  larger  aquarium  they 
become   devoured  by   their  powerful  and  voracious   foes.       The 
aquarium  may  also  be  used  to  illustrate : — (i)  air  pressure,  when 
emptied  by  a  syphon ;  (2)  condensation,  by  putting  a  piece  of  ice 
into  the  water;  (3)  refraction  of  light,  by  allowing  the  sunhght  to  fall 
directly  through  the  aquarium  ;  (4)  the  effect  of  plant  life  on  w^ater. 
The  children  can  also  be  led  to  note  how  admirably  the  inhabitants 
are  adapted  to  their  environments.     Under  this  section  are  also 
included  : — British  reptiles,  insect  pests — life  histories — methods  of 
prevention   and    remedies,   insect   friends,   birds    as   enemies    to 
agriculture,  birds  useful  to  agriculture.  These  are  all  studied  in  lanes, 
fields  and  the  garden,  and  other  observations  are  made  in  school. 

Associated  with  the  school  is  a  nature-study  club,  and  the 
children  are  encouraged  to  bring  living  objects  to  school — birds 
excepted.  The  reptiles  are  deposited  in  a  terrarium  made  as 
nearly  like  the  natural  surroundings  of  the  inmates  as  possible. 
To  teach  kindness  to  animals  should,  of  course,  be  one  of  the  aims 
of  keeping  live  pets,  and  to  further  this  end  it  will  be  as  well  if  the 
reptiles  are  only  kept  for  a  short  time  and  then  liberated  (if 
harmless).     The  points  of  resemblance  and  dissimilarity  between 
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snakes  and  the  blind  worms  may  be  noted,  their  mode  of  drinking 

contrasted   and   their  life   histories  and  struggles  for    existence 

recorded.     Empty  chalk  boxes,  with  sliding  glass  lids,  make  useful 

and  inexpensive  pieces  of  apparatus  in  which  to  rear  caterpillars. 

The  ravages  done  to  trees  by  caterpillars  of  certain  moths,  such 

as  the  wood-leopard  and  goat  moths,  should  be  noted,  and  the 

children  should  be  encouraged  to  destroy,  without  torturing,  all 

insect  pests ;   but,  above  all  things,  avoid   having  all  insect  life 

sacrificed  for  the  mere  sake  of  making  a  collection.     Beetles  may 

be  kept  in  a  vivarium,  and   useful   carnivorous   beetles  may   be 

observed  attacking  and  devouring  harmful  caterpillars.     Besides 

the  mental  discipline  of  observing,  recording  and  classifying  the 

Jraowledge  acquired,  the  child  gets  an  interest  in  the  living  objects 

and  will  readily  converse  on  what  he  has  seen,  and  is  delighted  to 

compose  on  a  subject  which  has  excited  his  curiosity  and  fired 

his  enthusiasm.     I  strongly  advocate  the  teaching  of  composition 

through  the  eye  in  preference  to  teaching  it  through  the  ear.     We 

must,  as  teachers,   ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  eye  is  the  most 

important  educational  sense  organ,  and  we  must  ever  strive  to  train 

the  children  under  our  care  in  the  habit  of  acquiring  knowledge 

for  themselves.      How  interested  children  also  become  if  they  are 

allowed  to  illustrate  their  composition  with  drawings  or  brushwork 

sketches. 

The  second  section  deals  with  : — 

Lessons  from  Botany, — In  this,  we  endeavour  to  teach  only  the 
fundamental  principles,  making  great  use,  of  course,  of  the  cottage 
garden.  The  syllabus  includes  :  Visits  to  a  sandpit  for  the  purpose 
of  noting  arrangements  of  layers  of  soil  and  subsoil ;  chemical  effect 
on  soil ;  atmospheric  effect  on  rocks ;  germination  of  seeds  in  school 
— on  flannel,  in  pots  and  over  water.   The  third  section  deals  with : — 

Lessons  from  Physics, — The  whole  of  this  is  experimental  work. 
In  connection  with  the  school  is  an  evening  class,  and  the 
County  Council  have  been  very  generous  and  have  furnished  us 
with  plenty  of  useful  apparatus.  This,  of  course,  is  not  allowed 
to  get  rusty  during  the  day-time. 

Paper  by  Miss  J.  Dodgeon. 
The  last  paper  was  by  Miss  J.  Dodgeon,  L.L.A.,  of  Burnley. 
In  connection  with  this,  she  distributed  a  scheme  which  we  reprint 
on  pp.  214-15.  Miss  Dodgeon  has  studied  German  methods  on  the 
spot  a  good  deal,  and  had  something  to  say  about  them.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  she  has  adopted  the  term  **  nature-knowledge'* 
m  the  scheme  for  indoor  work,  as  suggested  by  the  present 
writer,^*  in  contradiction  to  **  nature-study,'*  pursued  out  of  doors. 

•  "The  Record  of  Technical  and  Secondary  Education,"  October,  1902,  p.  25. 
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Outline  Scheme  of  Courses  in  Nature-Knowledge,  correlated  wnt 

By  Miss  J.  Dodgeon.  L.L.A.,  R£» 


Nature-Knowledge  work  to  be  doxe  Ernimx 
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Weather. 


Careful  training 
in  habits  of  accurate 
obsen/ation.  Daily 
record  of  the 
weather  to  be  kept. 


Simple  inferences 
drawn  from  the 
weather  observa- 
tions that  are  made 
in  nature  -  study 
time. 


Daily  weather 
observations  to  be 
continued. 

Evaporation  and 
condensation. 


Notes  of  lessons  on 
clouds,  rain,  hail, 
snow,  fog,  dew  and 
wind,  to  be  ready  at 
the  beginning  of  the 
school-year. 

Whenever  any 
special  phase  of  the 
weather  calls  for 
general  attention, 
the  appropriate  les- 
son to  be  given  then. 


Plant  Life. 


The  trees,  shrubs 
and  herbs  we  can 
see  daily. 


Nature's  fore- 
thought : 

1.  Changes  seen  in 
the  gardens  and 
in  the  country, 
month  by  month. 

2.  Flowering  plants. 

Lessons  on — 

(a)  Seeds  (Autumn) . 

(b)  Roots  (Winter). 
{c)  Buds  and  seed- 
lings (Spring). 

(i)  Leaves,  flowers 
and    tiny    buds 
(Summer). 


1.  Garden      flower 
calendars. 

2 .  Wild  flower  calen- 

dars. 

3.  The  trees  of  the 
neighbourhood . 

4.  The  struggle  for 

life. 

5.  Plant  mimicry. 

6.  Phanerogams — 
study  of  "types." 


1.  Life  histories  of 
certain  plants  of 
the  neighbour- 
hood. 

2.  Classification  of 
the  known  plants 
of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

3.  Cryptogams. 
"Types." 

4.  Practical  work 
with  the  micro- 
scope. 

5.  Plant  physiology. 


Animal  Life. 


Our      pets      and 
domestic  animals. 


I. 


2. 


The  wild  animals 
and  game  of  the 
neighbourhood. 
Wild  animals  be- 
longing to  the 
same  orders  as 
our  domestic 
animals. 

•The  taming  of 
animals. 


1.  The  struggle  for 
life. 

2.  How  the  habits, 
and  afterwards, 
the  bodies  of 
animals  are 
modified  by  the 
exigencies  of 
their  lives. 

3.  Coloration  of 
animals. 

4.  Insect  mimicry. 

5.  Begin  study  of 
•*  types." 


1.  Birds  that  stop 
with  us  in  winter. 

2.  Migration. 

3.  Bird  calendars. 

4.  Hibernation. 

5.  The  fish  of  our 
streams. 

6.  Insect  pests  and 
*animal  friends, 
r.e.,  tadpole  and 
toad. 

7.  The  work  of 
earthworms. 

8.  '*  Types." 


Tbc  Hincnhoftte 
ocifhbowliooiL 


The  stones  le 
find  on  the  roadside 
and  by  the  watt* 
side. 


■ 


The    build 
the    stone  of 
neighboaring 

Sand  -  maps 
relief-maps  to 
made. 


The  useful  1 
found  in  the 
bourhood  and 
they  are  com 
with  the  wock 
the  people. 


1.  Thesurfacei 

and  soils  <i\ 
neighboat 

2.  How   the 
life  and 
life  are  ( 
with  then] 
how     the 
fiuence, 
or  indii 
occupatic 
the  home' 
the  inhabit 


-^ 


*  See  "  Naiare-J 
N.B.— In  this  scheme  an  effort  has  been  made  to  interest  the  children  in  the  healthy,  ha 
Children  can  be  taught  to  observe  a  plant  or  flower  without  destroyinip  it,  10  watch 
Dissection  of  a  plant  is  not  so  instructive  10  a  child  as  a  knowled);e  of  the  plants  usestDi 

The  life  histories  of  plants  and  animals  are  most  fascinating  to  children,  and  can  be 
It  is  intended  that  the  nature-knowledge  lessons  of  this  scheme  be  correlated  with 
of  the  curriculum. 
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!(atcre-Study.  for  Seven  School- Years. 
UoN  Street  Girls'  School,  Burnley. 


(Commencing  Age,  Six  to  Seven.) 


I  SCHOOL  Tide. 


Scienoe  useful  in  the 
borne  life. 


The  animals  and 
plants  fix^m  which 
ire  get  our  daily 
bod  and  clothes. 


Sunple  experiments 
I  show  the  proper- 
Csof  solids.  liquids 
vd  gases,  and  the 
scnection  between 
lese  three  states  of 
atter. 


Simple  experi- 
neots  to  show 
the  composition 
of  air  and  water, 
•nd  the  proper- 
ties of   their 


Imporities  of  air 
•nd  water.  How 
they  may  be  de- 
tected. 


rentilation. 
Itration. 

>Ie  clothing, 
sites     and 
iipects     for 

[emoval     of 


School  Excursions. 


To  the  parks  and 
fields  which  are 
within  a  mile  from 
school  to  observe 
the  plant  life. 


To  the  nearest 
highlands  to  see  the 
relative  situations 
of  well-known 
places. 

Trace  the  chief 
roads  and  streams 
of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 


To  the  parks  for 
help  in  making  the 
flower  calendars, 
and  to  the  woods  to 
observe  the  trees  of 
the  neighbourhood. 


of 


a 


1.  To    bank 
stream. 

2.  To  a  place  where 
a  house  is  being 
built. 

To  a  reservoir. 
To  a  quarry. 
To     the     neigh- 
bourhood   of    a 
coal  pit. 


3 

4 
5 


I  Nature-Study.  Suggested.  Directed  and  Encouraged  in 
School,  but  Done  in  the  Children's  Leisure  Time. 


For  all  Classes. 


Daily  weather 
observations  to 
be  made  by  the 
children  when 
coming  to 
school,  and 
when  in  the 
playground. 

Each  class 
might  keep  a 
weather  diary. 

Notice,  spe- 
cially, sunrise 
and  sunset  each 
day,  also  the 
sun's  apparent 
journey. 

Notice  clouds, 
their  shapes, 
colours  and 
movements,  as 
an  introduction 
to  meteorology. 

Notice  how 
the  shadows  of 
buildings  fail. 
Observe  one 
shadow  spe- 
cially, and  keep 
a  record  of  its 
lengths.  For 
example,  mea- 
sure it  on  cer- 
tain fixed  days 
in  the  week, 
and  at  certain 
fixed  times  in 
the  day. 

Keep  the  re- 
cord for  one 
year,  if  possible. 


The  Teacher  suggests  as  follows: 


1.  Observe  the 
changes  seen 
in  the  garden 
and  in  the 
country.week 
by  week,  and 
keep  a  na- 
ture diary  in 
which  to  note 
anything 
striking  or 
interesting. 

2.  Make  calen- 
dars of  gar- 
den flowers, 
wild  flowers 
and  birds. 

3.  Watch  the 
trees  near 
your  house. 
Record  their 
changes. 

4.  Grow  some 
plant  from 
seed,  and  re- 
cord what 
you  notice 
day  by  day. 

5.  Keep  a  "Pic- 
ture Diary," 
i  e.,  paint  or 
sketch  the 
flowers  and 
plants  found 
week  by  week. 


Write  stories 
about  your  pets 
or  about  any 
animals  you 
have  specially 
noticed. 

Suppose  you 
notice  spiders, 
bees,butterflies, 
worms,  as  well 
as  larger  ani- 
mals. Do  not 
disturb  any 
animal  if  you 
wish  to  really 
know  how  it 
lives,  simply 
watch  it  and 
be  sure  not  to 
annoy  it. 

Notice  the  in- 
telligence o  f 
animals,  and 
their  aflection 
for  those  who 
understand 
them. 

Notice  the  kin- 
ship of  all  things 
in  Nature. 


W  Professor  Hodge. 

■iBdaiiiinals. 

m^Marting  or  annoying  it. 

Ptaie  strncture  so  inieresdng  to  him  as  the  story  of  the  plant's  struggle  for  life  against  its  many  enemies. 

■  of  excellent  mental  and  moral  education. 

El cedtation,  composition,  geography  and  handwork  lessons— nature-knowledge  being  one  of  the  "cores" 
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(d)  THE  LSCTDRE8  AND  DEMONSTRATIONS. 

On  the  opening  day  and  on  that  day  succeeding  it,  Mr.  F. 
Martin  Duncan  gave  a  demonstration  with  the  Urban-Duncan 
Micro-bioscope.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  nature-study  continued 
observations  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  that  photography 
is  a  valuable  means  of  recording  them.  Until  lately,  however,  it 
was  only  possible  to  make  a  series  of  pictures  of  animals  and 
plants  as  they  appeared  at  intervals ;  but  Mr.  Martin  Duncan  has 
applied  the  principle  of  the  cinematograph  to  natural  history,  and 
has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  produce  films  which  show  the  movements 
of  living  creatures  under  the  microscope.  At  the  Exhibition  he 
showed  the  movements  of  cheese  mites,  of  the  fresh  water  hydra 
and  of  volvox,  upon  the  screen,  as  well  as  the  circulation  of 
protoplasm  in  water  weed.  He  also  exhibited  the  actions  of  an 
octopus  when  moving  and  swimming,  of  bees  working,  of  lobsters 
fighting  and  of  toads,  chameleons  and  snakes  when  feeding.  As 
already  mentioned,  a  series  of  lectures  was  given  by  those  nature 
photographers  and  students  who  have  done  so  much  to  encourage 
the  hunting  of  our  British  birds  \vith  no  more  deadly  weapons  than 
the  camera  and  field-glass. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  White  (member  of  the  Executive  Committee) 
presided  at  the  first  evening  lecture,  and,  before  calling  upon  Mr. 
Richard  Kearton  to  speak  on  "  Wild  Nature's  Ways,"  had  some 
words  to  say  about  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  aspects  of  nature- 
study. 

Mr.  Kearton  then  gave  an  excellent  exposition  of  his  methods 
and  results,  at  the  same  time  throwing  upon  the  screen  many  new 
photographs  of  birds  and  insects.  Some  of  these  have  since 
appeared  in  his  latest  book,  which  bears  the  title  of  his  lecture. 
By  the  courtesy  of  his  publishers,  Messrs.  Cassell  and  Company, 
we  have  been  able  to  reproduce  three  of  the  pictures  from  the  book 
in  question  (see  Plates  V.  and  VI.  facing  pp.  190-1),  which  will 
serve,  better  than  any  descriptive  matter,  to  show  what  Mr. 
Kearton  has  been  able  to  do. 

On  the  third  day,  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Pike  lectured  on  "  Pictures 
from  Bird-Land,'*  and  the  special  features  of  his  slides  were  those 
showing  rare  and  beautiful  nests.  Examples  of  his  work  are  to  be 
seen  in  Plates  VII.  and  VIII.  facing  pp.  190-1. 

The  last  lecture  of  this  nature  was  given  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Lodge, 
under  the  title  of  '*  Some  suburban  Birds  and  Beasts."  Again,  we 
will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  photographs  shown,  inasmuch  as, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Bousfield  and  Company,  we  are 
able  to  reprint,  in  Plates  IX. — XI.  facing  pp.  204-5,  some  of  the 
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illustrations  from  Mr.  Lodge's  **  Pictures  of  Bird  Life*'  which  has 
appeared  recently. 

Two  societies  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  an  evening  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  each. 
On  November  3rd  "  The  Middlesex  Field  Club  and  Nature-Study 
Society"  met,  and  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  gave  a  lantern 
demonstration  of  his  celebrated  photographs  showing  animals  and 
plants  under  control,  which  served  as  an  excellent  companion  to 
those  dealing  with  wild  life  previously  considered.  By  permission 
of  Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  and  Company,  we  reproduce,  in  Plates 
XII. — XVI.  facing  pp.  205  and  216-17,  some  of  the  illustrations  to  an 
article  in  **  The  Windsor  Magazine"*  on  Mr.  Stevens'  work.  After- 
wards, the  present  writer,  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
show^ed  a  number  of  other  Nature  photographs  by  various  students, 
as  well  as  a  series  illustrating  the  nature-study  work  of  schools 
throughout  the  country,  particularly  as  represented  at  the  Nature- 
Study  Exhibition  of  1902. 

At  the  meeting  of  **  The  Selborne  Society  "  on  the  following 
evening  Mr.  George  Avenell  (Chairman  of  Council)  presided,  and 
Professor  Boulger  spoke  on  the  "  Study  of  Living  Plants,*' 
and  Mr.  E.  A.  Martin  discussed  the  subject  of  "  Open  Spaces 
and  Green  Fields." 

(e)  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  report  of  the  judges!  has  not  yet  been  published,  so  that  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  their  opinions.  The  following  paragraphs, 
giving  some  useful  criticisms  made  by  one  who  was  not  officially 
connected  with  the  Exhibition,  are  quoted  from  an  editorial  in 
**  The  New  Phytologist."!  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  of 
the  commendations  have  been  omitted. 

••  Nature-Study  '  has  *'  caught  on,"  there  can  be  no  question  of  that.  It  may- 
be sneered  at  by  the  superior  person  as  a  fad,  but  in  scores  of  schools  throughout 
the  country  teachers  are  now  busily  engaged,  each  according  to  his  or  her 
lights,  in  trying  to  interest  children  in  looking  intelligently  at  natural  objects^ 
and  in  recording  what  they  see  in  words  and  by  pencil,  brush  or  camera.  That 
this  is  an  enormous  advance  on  the  old  state  of  things,  in  which  Nature  was 
either  ignored  or  so-called  science  was  taught  to  children  more  or  less  by  rote 
from   frequently  inaccurate  text-books,  can  hardly  be  doubted.    At  the  same 

•  By  Wilfred  Mark  Webb,  F.L.S.  (January,  1901). 

t  Miss  M.  L.  Hodgson,  formerly  of  the  House  of  Education,  Ambleside ;  Mr, 
Jonas  Bradley,  Stanbury  School,  Haworth ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Haddon,  F  R.S., 
University  of  Cambridge ;  Professor  Minchin,  M.  A.,  University  College,  London  ; 
Dr.  P.  Chalmers  Mitchell,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

J  ••  The  New  Phytologist — A  British  Botanical  Journal,"  edited  by  A.  G. 
Tansley,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College^ 
London.     Volume  2,  No.  9  (November  24th,  1903). 
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time,  as  in  the  case  of  every  form  of  activity  which  has  the  force  of  a  popular 
"  movement "  behind  it.  the  very  enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  taken  up  leads 
some  of  its  devotees  into  mistaken  paths. 

The  recent  exhibition  at  Burlington  Gardens  was  most  interesting  to  ibe 
teacher  of  botany,  as  illustrating  both  the  excellent  work  that  can  be  done  along 
nature-study  lines  and  the  dangers  which  beset  the  enthusiastic  teacher.    .    .   . 
The  first  room  was  largely  occupied  by  exhibits  from  primary  schools.    What 
can  be  done  for  quite  tiny  children  in  a  London  school  by  bringing  natural 
objects  to  them  was  well  illustrated  by  the  exhibits  from  the  Christ  Church 
Endowed  Infant  School  at  Blackfriars.   Various  living  animals,  such  as  a  snake, 
a  rat,  a  tortoise,  etc.,  kept  by  the  children  in  cases  made  by  the  staff,  charts 
recording  weather,  wind,  sun,  etc.,  kept  by  the  children,  were  shown.    'Whether 
the  so-called  "co-relation  schemes"  in  which  a  lesson  on  a  natural  object  is 
illustrated  by  a  picture,  a  story,  a  poem,  etc.,  an  attempt,  we  suppose,  to  bring 
all  the  child's  faculties  into  play  in  relation  to  the  object,  is  a  wise  method, 
when   the  illustrations  must   necessarily  often  be  rather  third-rate,  and  the 
connection  not  infrequently  an  artificial  one,  we  leave  the  psychologist  and  the 
practical  teacher  of  infants  to  discuss.    In  any  case  it  hardly  falls  properly 
within  the  scope  of  nature-study.    The  wisdom  of  trying  to  acquaint  London 
children  with  the  life-history  and  use  of  a  wheat-crop  by  a  series  of  most 
unlifelike  models  representing  a  wheatfield  in  its  various  stages,  a  mill  and  a 
loaf  of  bread  may  certainly  be  doubted.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
work  as  a  whole  is  praiseworthy  and  good.     Sentimentality  is  a  serious  danger 
into  which  some  teachers  are  clearly  apt  to  fall.    The  photographs  representing 
children  in  a  school-garden,  some  of  them  working,  perhaps,  but  one  small  girl 
unmistakably  posing  in  a    wheelbarrow,  each    photograph    illustrated  by  a 
poetical  quotation,  irrelevant  when  it  was  not  sentimental,  were  a  particularly 
conspicuous  instance.     This  kind  of  thing,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all,  does 

children  not  good,  but  harm At  the  same  time,  mere  brushwork, 

however  good,  rather  falls  short  of  nature-study  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
generally  understood 

The  necessity  of  not  confounding  nature-study  with  science 
teaching  has  been  emphasised  continually  in  this  and  previous 
papers  ;  but,  when  the  instruction  given  produces  the  results 
described  in  the  next  paragraph,  the  need  for  something  less  formal 
is  self-evident. 

Pen-and-ink  sketches  from  nature  of  fruits  and  leaves,  fleshy  roots,  etc.,  sent  by 
another  school  illustrating  lessons  on  these  objects  were  very  good ,  but  against  part 
of  this  exhibit  we  must  emphatically  protest.  This  consisted  of  sketches  by  children, 
twelve  or  13  representing  microscopic  sections  of  an  ovule,  of  a  liverwort  thallas 
and  of  a  fern  frond  with  sporangia.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  such  numbers 
of  naked-eye  objects,  over  which  children  of  that  age  can  more  usefully  spend 
their  time,  that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary,  and  probably  undesirable,  for  them 
to  do  any  microscopic  work.  In  the  second  place,  the  sections  from  which 
these  drawings  were  made  were  obviously  bad  sections,  not  illustrating  the 
structure  of  the  plants  in  question  properly.  And  finally,  such  as  they  were, 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  understood,  for  they  were  sprinkled  with 
technical  terms,  largely  wrongly  applied ;  for  instance,  a  scale  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  liverwort  was  called  a  '*  multi-cellular  rhizoid,"  and  two  layers 
of  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  fern  frond  were  called  respectively  **  corky  cells  "  and 
"  palisade  layer,"  while  the  structure  of  the  ovule  was  completely  misunderstood, 
not   a  single  name  being    correctly  applied.      And   yet    to   these  sketches  a 
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"first-class  certificate  and  prize"  were  given,  presamably  by  the  school 
authorities  !•    Clearly  a  rough  tongued  inspector  is  wanted  here. 

Two  other  departures  from  legitimate  nature-study  may  be  mentioned.  First, 
some  very  finished  water-colour  drawings  of  a  cultivated  chrysanthemum,  a 
j)elargonium  and  a  calceolaria,  excellent,  perhaps,  as  artistic  products,  but 
scarcely  in  place  in  this  exhibition  ;  and,  secondly,  some  collections  of  dried 
grasses  on  cardboard  without  any  names  or  descriptions — things  of  little  or  no 
educational  value,  and  including,  by  the  way,  plants  which  are  not  grasses. 
There  were  also  a  good  many  other  collections  of  flowers  with  names 
attached.  English  and  Latin,  sometimes  wrongly  spelt,  reminding  one  more  of 
the  "floral  albums"  of  the  middle  of  last  century  than  of  modern  nature- 
study 

With  regard  to  the  general  organisation  of  the  Exhibition,  it  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  if  it  had  been  found  possible  for  the  prizes  to  be  awarded, 
and  the  prize- winning  exhibits  marked,  before  the  Exhibition  was  open  to  the 
public,  but  we  suppose  this  was  hardly  possible.  We  were  sorry  to  see  that 
the  name  of  no  recognised  botanist  appeared  in  the  list  of  judges.  This  is 
particularly  to  be  regretted  since  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  exhibits  dealt  with 
plants. 

The  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  are  to  be  warmly  congratulated  on  its 
success,  and  on  the  stimulus  it  must  have  afforded  to  this  most  fascinating  and 
important  branch  of  modern  education. 

In  connection  with  the  strictures  passed  above  upon  some  of  the 

supposedly  realistic  models,  it  might  be  said  of  others,  intended  to 

interest  or  instruct  small  children  in  seaside  and  other  matters, 

that,   if  they  have  any  educational  value  at    all,   it  is  not   in 

connection   with    nature-study    in   which   things  themselves   are 

chosen   for  observation.     The  two  points  raised  with  regard  to 

the  organisation  of  the  Exhibition  may  be  commented  upon  by  the 

way.     The  advantages  that  would  have  been  gained  by  making 

the  a  wards,  before  the  public  were  admitted  to  see  the  exhibits, 

were   felt   in   connection   with   the   Exhibition   of   1902,  and  the 

Committee  of  the  second  undertaking  would  have  much  liked  to 

profit  by  this  experience.     The  Civil  Service  Commissioners,  who 

kindly  lent  their  offices,  did  as  a  matter  of  fact  postpone  one  meeting 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Exhibition;    but,  as  only  a   certain  time 

between  two  fixtures  was  available,  the  Exhibition  had  to  be  opened 

without  delay.     An  attempt  was  made  to  induce  several  botanists 

to  act  as  judges,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.     One  very  well-known 

man   refused  to  act  because  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the 

movement  ;    indeed,    he    suggested    that,    if    nature-study   were 

encouraged,  all  our  plants  and  animals  would  be  destroyed  through 

the  making^  of  collections  by  children.     It  cannot  be  needful  at  this 

stage  to  point  out  the  fallacy  of  the  idea.     Some  scientific  teachers 

have  failed  to  recognise  the  proper  aims  and  values  of  nature-study, 

, ,11    — — - — • — • — • -      —  -  —  —  ~ 

♦Not  by  the  judges  at  the  Exhibition.— [W.M.W.] 
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and  the  celebrated  botanist  in  question  should  not  have  condemned 
an  advance  in  educational  method  because  of  a  few  mistaken  efforts. 
He  could  have  seen,  from  the  scheme  of  the  Exhibition,  what  a 
small  part  collections  had  been  made  to  play,  and  he  might  have 
imagined  how  far  a  proper  appreciation  of  plants  and  animals  will 
go  to  protect  them  from  destruction.  By  becoming  a  judge  he 
could  also  have  made  himself  heard  upon  the  matter. 


(4)  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  NATURE.STUDY. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  chronicle  that  nature-study  has 
recently  been  introduced  into  our  foremost  public  school,  and  Eton 
College  is  setting  the  example  not  only  to  her  confreres  but  also  to 
a  host  of  preparatory  schools  which  might  not  be  easily  reached 
in  any  other  way.  To  the  book*  written  to  provide  the 
observational  lessons  in  school  for  which  our  present  system  calls, 
and  to  suggest  directions  for  nature-study  out  of  doors,  in  the 
school  and  at  home,  the  Head-master,  Dr.  Warre,  has  contributed 

the  following  foreword  : — 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  venture  to  commend  this  little  work  both  to 
teachers  and  learners.  I  believe  that  it  is  sound  in  its  method,  and  that  it  will 
not  only  help  to  train  the  minds  of  those  who  use  it  intelligently,  but  also  lead 
the  way  to  that  further  study  of  Nature  upon  right  principles  which,  as  time  goes 
on,  affords  for  so  many  a  solace  and  delight  amid  the  *■  sick  hurry '  and  pressure 
of  modern  life.  Any  business  man  who  takes  a  pleasure  in  his  herbaoeoas 
garden,  or  in  shrubs  and  trees,  or  in  his  farm,  will  know  what  this  means.  Of 
all  kinds  of  study,  the  study  of  nature  pre-eminently  deserves  the  encomium  of 
Horace,  *'  Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci." 

Moreover,  one  of  three  important  papers  read   at   the  annual 

meeting  of  the  Association  of  Public  School  Science  School- masters, 

on  January  i6th,  1904,  was  on  nature-study,  and  was  written  by 

Mr.  Oswald  H.  Latter,  of  Charterhouse.     The  following  summary 

of  it  is  quoted  from  "  Nature  "  t : — 

He  characterised  the  scope  of  nature-study  as  being  very  wide  and 
mentioned  a  host  of  sciences  which,  strictly  speaking,  took  cognisance  of  the 
material  made  use  of.  In  fact,  he  said  that  nature-study  included  nearly  all 
visible  phenomena.  Its  object,  he  continued,  is  to  train  the  eye  to  see 
appreciatively,  to  awaken  interest  and  to  foster  certain  valuable  habits.  The 
matter  must  be  determined  by  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  situation  of  the 
school,  and  an  orderly  sequence  of  lessons  is  not  essential.    Mr.  Latter  pointed 

•'*  Eton  Nature-Study  and  Observational  Lessons,"  by  Matthew  Davenport 
Hill  and  Wilfred  Mark  Webb.  Part  I.,  Duckworth  and  Company,  i903» 
Price  3s.  6d. 

t  **  Recent  Conferences  of  Science  Teachers,"  by  Wilfred  Mark  Webb, 
*•  Nature,"  Vol.  69  (January  21st,  1904),  pp.  282-284. 
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out  how  useful  the  knowledge  obtained  may  be  made  when  English  composition 
is  being  undertaken.    The  boy,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  gravelled  fpr  lack  of  matter, 
hut,  when  he  has  observed  for  himself,  he  is  able  to  put  down  what  he  has 
learned  in  a  way  that  is  interesting  and  shows  individuality.    Though  he  made 
no  attack  upon  physics  and  chemistry,  which  had  their  own  and  necessary  uses 
in  education,  Mr.  Latter  said  that,  in  many  respects,  nature-study  is  superior  to 
them,  especially  for  young  children  and  the  training  which  it  affords  is  different 
in  kind.     The  habits  acquired  are  of  value  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  they  would  be 
especially  so  in  a  military  service,  and  Mr.  Latter  much  regretted  that  what  he 
terms  "Field  Subjects  *'  were  entirely  absent  from  army  examinations.    Nature- 
study,  in  Mr.  Latter's  opinion,  has  come  to  stay,  and  will,  before  long,  take  a 
regular  place  in  the  early  stages  of  our  education.  One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  our 
school  system  is  that  the  desire  for  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  child — who  is 
by  nature  both  inquisitive  and  observant — is  killed  outright  in  most  cases  by  the 
time  that  the  age  of  17  is  reached.      It  was  suggested  that  nature-study  might 
profitably  be  employed  in  the  two  or  three  lowest  Forms  of  our  public  schools, 
but,  as  it  is  of  specially  great  importance  in  preparatory  schools,  Mr.  Latter 
thought  that  the  Association  should  approach  the  preparatory  school-masters 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  some  uniformity  of  action  on  their  part.       The  matter 
is  particularly  urgent,  as  a  combined  examination  for  entrance  to  a  number 
of  public  schools  is  likely  to  be  devised  in    the  future.      In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Latter  was  of  opinion  that  nature-study   might  with  advantage  be  extended 
to  advanced  biological  work  of  the  school  and  university  laboratories. 

It  seemed  difficult,   in  the  discussion  which  followed,  for  the 

science  masters  to  realise  that  nature-study  is  not  science  teaching 

but  a  part  of  general  education.  Professor  Armstrong  made  matters 

worse,  though  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Latter's  arguments,  by  saying 

that  he  had  given  a  wrong  title  to  his  paper  and  by  mentioning  an 

attitude  of  want  of  confidence  towards  modern  scientific  education. 

Some  of  Professor  Armstrong's  further  remarks  were  still  more 

misleading  and  calculated  to  do  a  great  harm  to  the  movement  in 

this  country  in  favour  of  nature-study.     He  said  that  this  phrase 

was  merely  a  war-cry  at  present  and  used  by  one  party  in  an 

absolutely  unscientific  sense.     The  present   writer   was  at  some 

pains  to  find  out  from  Professor  Armstrong,  after  the  discussion, 

to  whom  he  had  referred,  and  it  must  be  said  that  he  had  entirely 

failed  to  grasp  their  meaning.     Those  in  question  would  absolutely 

agree  with  Professor  Armstrong  that  the  work  under  the  name  of 

nature-study  should  be  scientific  in  its  method,  and  that  it  would  be 

a  very  bad   day's  work  to  establish  anything  but  a  foundation  for 

exact  work  in  the  preparatory  school.     The  only  points  in  which 

they  would  apparently  differ  from  him  are  (i)  nature-study  should 

not  deal  with  the  logical  connections  and  sequences  to  be  found 

in  science  proper ;  (2)  that  opportunities  for  the  pursuit  should  be 

afforded  to  all  children,  if  possible  out  of  doors,  and  not  merely  to 

those  who  are  to  be  taught  "  science,'*  in  whose  case  nature-study 

should  precede  their  more  systematic  training. 
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(5)  WORK  IN  THE  FUTURE. 

We  may  very  briefly  summarise,  under  convenient  headings, 
the  work  that  must  be  done  to  promote  nature-study  in  the 
future. 

(a)  TO  HELP  EXISTINQ  TEICHERS. 

fi,)  By  holding  Exhibitions  on  more  and  more  restricted  lines  in  ruliich 
the  special  meaning  and  intentions  of  nature-study  are  made  clear, — This 
will  no  doubt  be  done,  at  not  too  frequent  intervals,  by  the  Nature- 
Study  Society,  and  it  would  be  advisable  afterwards  to  show  a 
representative  selection  of  exhibits  at  a  number  of  local  centres. 

(it.)  By  arranging  Conferences  at  which  Teachers  who  have  recognised 
what  nature-study  is  should  describe  their  work. — It  has  been  customary 
to  organise  conferences  in  connection  with  exhibitions,  and  this 
is  likely  to  be  done  in  the  future.  The  School  Nature-Study 
Union  has  already  carried  out  some  excellent  work  in  this 
direction.  County  Education  Committees  may  well  follow  the 
example  set  in  the  past  by  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committees. 

(Hi,  J  By  giving  direct  help  to  individual  Schools  and  Teachers. — ^The 
programme  of  the  Union,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
shows,  among  its  objects,  that  of  giving  useful  advice  and  of 
offering  suggestions  and  specimens  to  schools  and  to  teachers  who 
have  a  difficulty  in  introducing  nature-study.  The  periodic 
exhibitions  will  give  the  Union  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  results 
of  its  work. 

(iv,J  By  providing  literature  of  special  use  in  nature-study,  both  to 
Teachers  and  to  Pupils, — For  some  years  the  Agricultural  Education 
Committee  has  successfully  circulated  Nature- Knowledge  Leaflets, 
and  it  seems  that  the  time  has  now  come  to  develop  this  branch  of 
the  work.  The  interest  which  some  well-known  educationalists 
take  in  the  movement  has  led  them  to  endeavour  to  pro\'ide  the 
means  for  starting  a  journal  which  will  afford  the  necessary  help 
to  teachers  and  scholars  as  well  as  to  promote  the  nature-study 
movement  and  the  educational  science  teaching  which  should,  in 
many  cases,  follow  it. 

(b)  TO  TRAIN  FUTURE  TEACHERS. 

The  supply  of  teachers  is,  of  necessity,  the  most  important 
matter  in  connection  with  nature-study,  but  one  reason  why  it 
should  have  been  kept  somewhat  in  the  background  in  the  past  is 
that  it  was  of  little  avail  to  attempt  to  train  teachers  specially 
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until  some  definite  ideas  existed  as  to  what  nature-study  is.  The 
Agricultural  Education  Committee  obtained  recognition  for 
nature-study  at  the  Government  training  colleges,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  in  these  institutions,  as  well  as  in  County  Council 
courses,  much  progress  will  be  made. 

We  would,  however,  p)oint  to  the  real  nature-study  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  Froebel  Educational  Institute,  the  Cambridge 
Training  College  and  similar  institutions,  and  would  urge  that 
in  their  footsteps  other  bodies  that  are  responsible  in  the  matter 
may  follow  with  advantage. 

Wilfred  Mark  Webb. 
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IV.--THE  VISIT  OF  THE  MOSELY 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION  TO 
THE     UNITED     STATES.* 


A  COMPENDIUM  OF  EXPERIENCE  AND  OPINION. 


Introduction. 

Of  the   many  committees  of  inquiry  which  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  during  recent  years  to  study  the  systems  and  methods 
of  education  pursued  in  the  United  States,  none,  perhaps,  have 
attracted  more  widespread    attention   than   the   Commission   of 
educational  experts  despatched  by  Mr.  Alfred  Mosely,  C.M.G.,  of 
Ely  Place,  London,  E.G.,  in  October-December,  1903.     Not  only 
has  Mr.  Mosely  shown  much  public  spirit  in  bearing  personally 
all  the  heavy  initial  expenses  of  the  Commission  but  he  has  placed 
the  results  of  the  practical  studies  of  his  Commissioners  at  the  free 
disposal  of  all  who  would  be  specially  interested  in  them.     The 
visit,  too,  has  been  arranged  at  a  time  when  great  and  radical  changes 
are  taking  place  in  our  educational  affairs  in  Great  Britain,  and  thus 
unique  opportunities  are  given  for  putting  into  speedy  operation 
any  of  the  experiments  or  of  adopting  any  of  the  general  practices 
found   to  be  salutary  in   connection   with   the  organisation   and 
administration    of    American    education,    so    far    as    may    seem 
compatible  with  our  different  conditions. 

The  following  full  list  of  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  is  of  itself  sufficient  indication  of  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  inquiry  in  totOy  although  it  is  possible  that  the  necessarily 
swift  passage  of  the  Commission  from  place  to  place  may  have 
somewhat  hindered  systematic  investigation  : — 

Arthur  Anderton,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Alderman  and  Chairman  of  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 
(Nominated  by  the  County  Councils  Association.) 

Henry  E.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  N.P.C.S., 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Central 
Institute. 

•Reports  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  October-December,  1903.  (London  :  Published  for  the  Proprietor  by 
the  Co-operative  Printing  Society  Limited,  Tudor  Street,  New  Bridge  Street, 
E.G. ;  118,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester  ;  and  Rutherford  Street,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.) 
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VV.  E.  Ayrton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Central  Institute,  Past  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Thomas  Barclay,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  late  President  of  the 
Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A.  W.  Black,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Mayor  of  Nottingham,  Chairman  of 
the  Nottingham  Education  Committee. 

R.  Blair,  Esq.,  M.A.,  B.Sc,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Technical 
Instruction  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction  of  Ireland.  (Nominated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  of  Ireland.) 

J.    Rose    Bradford,    Esq.,    M.D.,    D.Sc,    F.R.C.P.,    F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Medicine,  University  College,  London. 
G.  J.  Cockbum,  Esq.,  late  Chairman  of  Leeds  School  Board. 
The  Bishop  of   Coventry,  late  Chairman  of   the  Birmingham 
School  Board. 

H.  Coward,  Esq.,  late  President  ot  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers.     (Nominated  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.) 

Rev.  Prof.  Finlay,  S.J.,  F.R.U.I.,  Member  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  and  the  Technical  Education  Board,  Ireland  ; 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  College,  Dublin. 
(Nominated  as  official  representative  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  of  Ireland.) 

T.  Gregory  Foster,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
English  in  University  College,  London,  and  Secretary  to  the  College. 
W.  C.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  late  Head- Master  of  the  Liverpool  Institute,  Liverpool 
(now  Chief  Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  under  the  Board  of 
Education). 

W.  H.  Gaskell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  University  Lecturer  in  Physiology. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Gray,  D.D.  (Oxford),  Warden  of  Bradfield  College. 
W.  P.  Groser,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.     (Representing  the 
Parliamentary   Industry   Committee,    and   to    inquire  into  legal 
education.) 

C.  J.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  B.A.  (Camb.),  F.S.S.,  Lecturer  on  Political 

Economy,  University  College,  Cardiff,  Secretary  to  the  Commission. 

Alderman    J.    R.    Heape,    Vice-Chairman    of    the     Rochdale 

Education  Committee,    Chairman    of    the   Rochdale     Technical 

School. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson,  M.A.,  late  Member  of  the  London  School 
Board. 

Wm.  Jones,    Esq.,    M.P.   for    Arfon    Division    of  Carnarvon. 
(Representing  the  Parliamentary  Industry  Committee.) 
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Magnus  Maclean,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College,  Glasgow.  (Nominated  official  representative 
by  (i)  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College;  (2) 
the  Edinburgh  School  Board  ;  (3)  the  Technical  and  Secondary 
Education  Committee  of  the  Ayrshire  County  Council.) 

Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Writtle,  Essex,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford,  formerly  Fellow  of  Merton 
College. 

Herbert  R.  Rathbone,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Member  of 
the  Education  Committee  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Elementary  Education,  Liverpool. 

H.  R.  Reichel,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College, 
Oxford,  Principal  of  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor, 
and  Member  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Board. 
(Nominated  as  official  representative  of  the  University  Colleges  of 
Cardiff,  Aberystwyth  and  Bangor.) 

John  Rhys,  Esq.,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  Hon.,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh), 
Professor  of  Celtic  and  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford; 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 

Sir  Albert  Kaye  Rollit,  M.P. 

W.  Ripper,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  Professor  of  Engineering  in 
University  College,  Sheffield,  Member  of  the  Sheffield  Education 
Committee. 

Charles  Rowley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  J. P.,  Member  of  the  Manchester 
Education  Committee  and  of  the  Manchester  School  of 
Technology,  Chairman  of  the   Manchester   School  of  Art. 

A.  J.  Shepheard,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  late  Technical 
Education   Board  of  the   London   County  Council. 

A.  E.  Spender,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Director  of 
Plymouth  Girls'  High  School,  Member  of  Plymouth  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Executive,  and  Member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Mount   Edgcumbe   Industrial  Training  Ship. 

John  Whitburn,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

All  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  contributed  formal 
reports  of  their  experiences  and  conclusions,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Albert  Kaye  Rollit,  M.P.,  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Messrs.  Wm.  Jones,  M.P.,  G.  J.  Cockburn  and  C.  J.  Hamilton 
(the  Secretary).  The  26  reports  together  form  a  document  o? 
400  pages,  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  general  public  from 
the  Co-operative  Printing  Society,  Tudor  Street,  London,  E.G., 
for  IS.  (post  free  is.  4d.).  But  any  Education  Authority  in  the 
British  Isles  (or  a  member  of  the  same),  County  Councillor,  local 
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manager,  head-master  or  mistress,  or  registered  teacher  may 
obtain  copies  free  by  forwarding  to  the  publishers  the  cost  of 
postage  and  stating  qualifications. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  review  separately  the  26  reports, 

and,  indeed,   unnecessary,   as   many  of  them   discuss  the  same 

questions  and  very  often  arrive  at  similar  conclusions.     The  most 

important  portions  of  each  Commissioner's  report  which  deal  with 

the  same  questions  are,  therefore,  reviewed  under  the  respective 

educational    headings.     As   stated  in  the   Editorial   Notes,  it   is 

considered  that   by   this  means  a  recognition  of  the  real  value 

ol  the  reports  as  a  whole  will  be  facilitated.     The  joint  report, 

signed  by  all   the  26   Commissioners,   is,    however,    reproduced 

almost  in  cxtenso  on  pp.  232-3.     The  chief  points  in  the  introduction 

and  preface  to  the  reports,  which   are  written  by  Mr.  Mosely 

himself,  will  be  of  particular  interest,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted 

for  the  loan  of  the  plan  and  blocks  on  pp.  225-6,  231,  249-50, 

illustrating  the  work  of  different  American  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Hosely's  Introduotion  and  Preface. 

After  suitable  acknowledgments  of  advice  received  in  settling  the 
details  of  the  Commission,  which  Mr.  Mosely  thinks  should  largely 
help  to  enlighten  public  opinion  in  regard  to  points  upon  which  it 
needs  enlightenment,  he  notes  with  particular  satisfaction  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  to  absolutely  exclude  in  their  reports 
all  references  to  politics  and  to  the  religious  controversy  in  connection 
with  education.  Mr.  Mosely  briefly  reviews  the  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  organise  his  two  Commissions.  The  first  of 
these — an  Industrial  Commission  of  23  delegates — visited  America 
in  the  fall  of  1902  for  the  purpose  of  giving  workmen,  through  their 
Trades  Unions,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  is  being  done  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  subjects  placed  for  investigation 
before  the  Education  Commission  were: — (i)  the  development  of 
individuality  in  the  primary  schools  ;  (2)  the  social  and  intellectual 
eflects  of  the  wide  distribution  of  secondary  education ;  (3)  the 
effect  of  specific  instruction  given  in  {a)  business  methods,  {b) 
applied  science  ;  (4)  the  present  state  of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  professional  and  technical  instruction  of  university  rank, 
f  desigfned  livith  special  reference  to  the  tasks  of  business  life. 
I  The  "whole  tour  was  splendidly  planned  for  Mr.  Mosely  by 
{  President  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University.  Really  royal 
;  receptions  were  given  in  every  city,  starting  from  New  York, 
!  representative  committees  being  organised  to  conduct  and  advise 
the  deleg'ates,  some  of  whom  went  as  far  West  as  California  and 
others  into  Canada. 
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Mr.  Mosely  records  some  of  his  personal  impressions  derived 
from  the  visit.  There  are  certain  well-established  facts  of  the 
highest  importance  associated  with  American  education.  The 
intense  belief  in  the  education  of  the  masses  is  one,  for  it  is 
considered  far  more  economical  to  educate  the  people  than  to 
support  the  uneducated  unfortunates  inhabitating  prisons  and 
workhouses ;  and  in  this  belief  is  safety  and  salvation.  The 
Commissioners  reiterate  the  same  fact  in  their  reports. 

Again,   money   spent   on  education  is  held  to  be   a   splendid 
investment  from  a  business  point  of  view — hence  the  large  sums 
devoted  to  the  building,  equipment,  endowment  and  maintenance 
of  schools,  upon  which  practice  some  of  the  Commissioners  give 
evidence  (see  pp.  233,  234).    In  this  connection,  Mr.  Mosely  quotes 
from  Mr.  James  M.  Dodge,  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,   on  the  subject  of  "  The  Money  Value  of  Technical 
Training,"  who  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  practical  aims  and 
utility  of   the  methods  of  education   in   America.      The  actual 
progress  made  by  four  groups  of  men  working  in  the  mechanic  arts 
is    outlined — the    unskilled    labour   group,   the    shop-trained   or 
apprentices  group,  the  trade  school  group  and  the  technical  school 
group — and  average  results  are  given  in  a  graphic  form  by  the 
diagram  which  is  reproduced  on  p.  231.    The  curves  scarcely  need 
explanation  :  each  shows  the  average  progress  in  earning  capacity 
of  the  groups  to  which  it  refers.     It  will  be  seen  that  for  the 
unskilled  labour  group  (though  the  data  are  lacking  for  its  early 
progress)   the  maximum  is  lowest  but  is  earliest  reached.     The 
apprentice,   regarded  as   the   representative  of  the   shop-trained 
group,  begins  to  earn  three  dols.  a  week  at  the  age  of  16  (three  do\s, 
a  week  for  50  weeks  =  150  dols.  =  five  per  cent,  on  3,000  dels.,  which 
is,  therefore,  taken  as  his  **  potential  or  invested "   value) ;  his 
wages,  and,  therefore,  his  value,  rise  rather  more  rapidly  than  those 
of  the  unskilled  labourer,  and  his  maximum  is  somewhat  higher. 
The  average  member  of  the  third  group  spends  three  years  at  a 
trade  school,  which  he  leaves  at  the  age  of  19  and  gets  a  situation 
at    twelve     dols.     a    week — as     much     as    is    earned     by     the 
apprentice     group    at     21 — and     his     earnings     increase     up    10 
22    dols.     a     week     at     the     age     of    25.      Data     are      lacking] 
to    determine    his    further   progress,    but     the     presumption    is 
that  the  rate  of  increase  will  slacken,  and  the  curve  will  ultimately 
become  parallel  to  that  of  the  shop-trained  man,  though  higher  on 
the  chart.     The  fourth  class  consists  of  those  who  stay  at  school 
till  18,  and  then  study  at  one  of  the  higher  technical  institutes  till 
22,  when  they  begin  practical  work.     At  that  age  their    average 
weekly  value  is  13  dols.,  or  five  dols.  less  than  that  of  the  trade  school 
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group.  But  the  difference  is  soon  made  up,  and  at  the  age  of  ^5 
the  two  groups  stand  level,  but  the  curve  of  the  technically  trained 
men  subsequently  continues  to  rise  rapidly  long  after  that  of  the 
trade  school  group  has  (probably)  become  level. 

As  regards  the  internal  organisation  of  American  education, 
Mr.  Mosely  was  struck  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  and 
the  thirst  for  knowledge  among  pupils  of  all  ages.  The  aim  is  to 
make  every  boy  fit  for  some  definite  calling  in  life,  and  this  is 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  they  pass  on  to  the  secondary  schools 
and  colleges  at  little  or  no  expense  to  their  parents  or  themselves. 
There  is  great  success,  too,  attained,  both  in  the  primary  schools 
and  in  the  colleges,  in  bringing  out  the  individual  qualities  of 
the  scholars  and  teaching  them  to  reason.  Specialisation  is 
consequently  recognised  as  an  essential  supplement  to  a  general 
all-round  education. 

A    few   important    comparisons    of    American    with    our    own 
educational  methods,  as  well  as  forcible  criticisms  of  the  former, 
are  made  by  Mr.  Mosely.     School  life  in  America  is  much  longer 
(see  also  p.  234),  but  there  is  not  such  an  absolute  devotion  to 
sports  which  of  late  years  has  crept  into  all  classes  of  Knglisb 
schools.    Again,  a  weighty  distinction  is  found  in  the  different  types 
of  leading  men  developed.      In  America  everyone  is  confronted 
with    alert,    up-to-date,    organising    men    with    great    business 
qualifications    as   well   as   academic   learning,   with   whom    it  is 
inferred  our  own  professors  and  heads  of  universities,  etc.,  compare 
most  unfavourably.      Mr.    Mosely   discovered,   however,   certain 
weaknesses  in  American  education.     Of  these,  he  noticed  the  large 
preponderance  of  women  teachers  in  all  branches  of  education  and 
the  smallness  of  the  teachers*  salaries,   by  which  few  men  are 
attracted  to  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  neglect  of  musical  talent 
amongst  the  school  children. 

Joint  Report  of  the  Commissioners." 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission 
are  deeply  impressed  by  the  evidence  they  have  gathered  in  the 
United  States  of  the  absolute  belief  in  the  value  of  education  both 
to  the  community  at  large  and  to  agriculture,  commerce, 
manufactures  and  the  service  of  the  State.  Although  in  the  past 
the  belief  in  education  has  been  the  effect  rather  than  the  cause 
of  American  prosperity,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
education  has  had  a  powerful  and  far-reaching  influence ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  in  the  future  it  will  become  more  and  more 

•  This  report  is  signed  by  all  the  26  Commissioners,  but  Professor  Ayrton 
does  not  agree  with  reference  to  the  preponderance  of  women  teachers*  and 
Mr.  Blair  regards  the  subject  as  an  open  question. 
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the  cause  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress  and  of  national 
well-being.  They  are  satisfied  that  in  years  to  come,  in  competing 
with  American  commerce,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  face  trained 
men,  gifted  with  both  enterprise  and  knowledge.  They  desire  to 
impress  on  the  British  public  the  absolute  need  of  immediate 
preparation  on  our  part  to  meet  such  competition. 

They  have  also  been  impressed  with  the  spirit  which  animates 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
classes  co-operate  in  the  schools  and  colleges.  Willingness,  if  not 
an  overwhelming  desire,  to  learn  seems  to  characterise  the 
scholars ;  and  teachers  seem  to  be  possessed  of  but  one  wish — 
that  of  helping  their  pupils  in  every  possible  way.  The  absence  of 
class  prejudices  and  of  any  "  religious  difficulty "  serves  most 
materially  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  closest  connection  is  being  established  between  theory  and 
practice,  the  practical  bent  of  the  men  of  letters  and  science  and 
the  breadth  of  their  outlook  being  very  remarkable.  The  services 
of  experts  in  various  branches  of  knowledge  are,  therefore,  held  in 
high  esteem  and  are  in  constant  demand. 

The  important  part  which  manual  training  is  beginning  to 
assume  in  the  schools  struck  them  very  forcibly.  Such  work 
appears  to  be  in  many  ways  of  high  value  as  an  educational 
discipline,  especially  in  developing  handiness  and  alertness  and  in 
familiarising  the  scholars  with  constructive  processes. 

They  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  liberality  displayed 
not  only  by  the  public  but  also  by  private  donors  on  behalf  of 
education,  as  evidenced  by  the  wealth  of  provision  in  the  form  ot 
buildings  and  equipment  which  is  everywhere  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  observe  that  the  remuneration  of  teachers  is 
by  no  means  always  placed  on  a  satisfactory  basis;  and  they 
have  also  been  led  to  view  somewhat  with  alarm  the  growing 
preponderance  of  women  teachers. 

Lastly,  they  would  draw  attention  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
work  of  education  is  organised  and  its  various  grades  co-ordinated, 
whereby  harmonious  working  is  secured  and  overlapping  avoided. 
The  need  of  effecting  such  organisation  in  this  country,  which 
was  before  apparent,  now  seems  to  them  imperative,  in  view  of 
the  experience  they  have  gained  in  the  United  States. 

-gfi.  V  :(:  3|C  i!i  ,         if. 

General  Facts  Respecting  American  Education. 

Available  to  All. — A  number  of  the  Commissioners  agree 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  recognise  that  national  and 
individual  success  is  founded  upon  a  sound  general  education,  which 
is  absolutely  free  in  the  secondary,  or  high,  as  well  as  the  elementary 
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schools.  Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone  adds  that  in  a  great  many  States 
there  are  also  free  universities,  and  even  where  they  are  not  free 
the  fees  for  instruction  and  the  cost  of  living  are  so  low  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  any  student,  however  poor,  to  attend. 

Compulsory  Attendance. — Attendance  at  school  is  compulsory 
up  to  14  years  of  age  (there  is  no  half-time  system),  when  the  high 
school  is  entered  for  a  four  years'  course,  which  closes  the  free 
education  provided  by  the  State  or  the  city.    This  statement  as  to 
compulsory  attendance  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  the  majority  of 
the  States,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Heape  gives  the  actual  returns.    These 
show  that  in  eleven  of  the  States  the  age  for  compulsory  school 
attendance  exceeds  14  years  (in  eight  it  is  16),  in  18  it  is  fixed  at 
that  age,  and  in  only  one  as  low  as  13 ;  in  14  States  there  is  no 
legislative   enactment.    Councillor  J.  Whitburn,    who  maintains 
with  Mr.  Mosely  that  the  whole  system  of  American  education  is 
based  upon  the  idea  of  fitting  the  children  for  the  performance  of 
some  useful  work  in  their  future  life,  recommends  that  the  age 
for  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in  this  country  should  be 
raised  to  15  or  16  years. 

The  Cost. — Upon  the  question  of  the  expenditure  upon 
American  education.  Rev.  T.  A.  Finlay  says  it  is  generous  to  the 
verge  of  extravagance.  States  and  municipalities  vote  funds 
unstintingly,  sometimes  to  as  much  as  one-third  of  their  revenue. 
Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone  goes  still  farther  in  claiming  that,  in  a  niunber^ 
more  than  half  of  the  public  expenditure  is  on  education,  and  this 
with  the  apparent  approval  of  the  electors.  Mr.  Finlay  further 
points  out  that  religious  bodies  contribute  to  their  own  schools  on 
the  same  scale,  and  private  individuals  bestow  princely  fortunes 
in  endowing  educational  institutions.  The  high  schools  are  pro- 
portionately costly,  and  the  universities  seem  but  to  have  to  ask 
for  money  to  get  it. 

Its  Relation  to  National  Progress. — A  number  of  the 
Commissioners  explain  unhesitatingly  that  education  is  not  the 
main  cause  of  America's  growth  and  prosperity.  Professor 
MacLean  gives  reasons  for  this — among  others,  that  the  present 
highly  developed  educational  system  is  only  of  recent 
establishment ;  the  large  proportion  of  foreigners  among  leading 
men ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  unique  economic  conditions. 
Professor  T.  G.  Foster  puts  it  in  a  somewhat  different  -way — 
that  the  commercial  and  industrial  efficiency  of  the  country  has 
led  to  the  widespread  belief  in  education.  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray  is, 
perhaps,  more  emphatic  upon  the  point  than  any  CommissioDer. 
He  asserts  that  education  is  primarily  an  effect  and  not  a  cause  of 
the  progress,  but  that  the  effect  is  every  day  becoming  more  and 
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more  of  a  cause.  Professor  H.  R.  Reichel  records  the  general 
opinion  of  teachers  and  industrial  leaders  that  education  is  a 
powerful  contributory  cause  of  progress  and  the  essential  condition 
of  its  maintenance.  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon's  view  of  the  question  is 
that  the  American  character  is  quite  as  much  the  cause  as  the 
result  of  educational  development  in  the  States.  Rev.  T.  A. 
Finlay  sums  up  the  whole  subject  in  the  brief  and  striking  words 
— the  schools  have  not  made  the  people  what  they  are,  but  the 
people,  being  what  they  are,  have  made  the  schools.  Mr.  R. 
Blair  maintains  practically  the  same,  but  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  technical  education  to  industry  and  commerce. 
The  school  system,  past  and  present,  has  not  been  a  large 
determining  factor  in  the  success,  but  the  future  success 
is  being  directly  and  profoundly  affected  by  the  schools  of 
to-day. 

A  Slow   Process. — At  least  two  of  the  Commissioners  point 

out  that  America  considers  it  impracticable  to  devise  "  short-cuts  " 

to  educational  efficiency;  rather  is  education  held  to  be  a  slow 

process.     Mr.  Fletcher  thinks  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the 

leisureliness  and  absence  of  hurry  in  the  American  schools.     For 

instance,  the  technical  training  of  young  men  does  not  really  begin 

until  the  ages  of  22  or  23  years,  up  to  which  full-time  is  given  to 

study  pure  and  simple ;  but  these  are  the  men  who  eventually  rise 

most  rapidly.     Professor  Foster  describes  as  "  a  signal  triumph  " 

the  evidence  in  American  colleges  of  the  value  of  a  course  of  study 

of  fixed  duration  carefully  graded  and  carefully  watched  at  every 

turn.     Mr.  H.  Coward  was  struck  with  the  advantageous  position 

of  America   to   England    in   that    its   education   is  graded    and 

co-ordinated  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 

The  Commissioners  express  most  valuable  opinions  upon  those 
questions  which  more  directly  concern  the  general  organisation 
and  instruction  of  the  schools. 

The  Schools  and  the  Community. — A  noteworthy  fact  is  that 
the  schools  are  used  freely  by  all  classes  of  the  community.  Mr. 
A.  Aaderton  saw  the  sons  of  wealthy  men.  Presidents  and  Members 
of  Congress,  working  in  the  same  classes  with  the  sons  of  coachmen, 
gardeners  and  labourers.  No  difference  is  observed  in  regard  to 
these  children;  they  mix  freely  in  the  classes  and  playgrounds. 
Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  shows  that  the  social  outlook  is  greatly 
affected  by  the  mere  fact  that  all  classes  are  brought  together  in 
the  common  schools.  This  is  strikingly  corroborated  by  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone,  who  was  told  that  at  conferences 
held  at  the  schools  parents  from  the  smartest  and  richest  and  from 
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the  lower  grades    of    society  discuss    together    their    respective 
children  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 

Large  and  commodious  school  buildings  are  a  natural  outlet  for 
liberal  expenditure  on  education.      According  to  Mr.  A.  Anderton 
many  schools  in    American    cities    are    very    large,    sometimes 
accommodating  2,000  or   3,000  scholars  or  even  more ;  and  the 
plans  are  so  carefully  and  accurately  conceived  that  the  schools  are 
usually  completed,  with  every  detail,  within   the  estimated  cost. 
Professor  H.   E.  Armstrong  takes  the   view  that  English  board 
schools  compare  not  unfavourably  with  American  schools,  taking 
into  account  the  areas  concerned.     But  the  crucial  point  is  the 
difference  in  the  attitude  adopted   in   America    towards  public 
school  buildings,  which   are  regarded  with  pride  and   not  with 
antipathy  on  account  of  the  outlay  involved. 

The    Voluntary   Element. — Mr.   A.   J.    Shepheard   strongly 
criticises  the  practice  in  America  of  mainly  organising  education  by 
paid  officials  as  a  business,  which  he  describes  as  the  "  one  great 
blot  "   in   the  school   system   of  the   States.      He  considers  the 
practical  exclusion  of  the  voluntary  element  in  education  to  be  a 
great  loss.     There  is  certainly  much  cause  to  regard  his  plea  that 
our  new  Education  Authorities  in  England  will  find  some  method 
of  throwing  upon  the  voluntary  worker  not  only  a  great  deal  of 
responsibility  in  the  centre  and  in  the  settlement  of  principles  but 
also  in  connection  with  the   details  of  the   various  schools  and 
institutions. 

The   Results  of  School  Training. — An  important  factor  of 
the  training  given   in   American   schools    is    that    the    children 
are  made  to  think  for  themselves.    They  are  encouraged  to  give 
the  teachers  their  opinions ;    this  leads  them  to  help  each   other 
and    creates    an    esprit  de  corps,   and    reduces    self-consciousness 
to  a  minimum.     They  thus  learn  to  apply  successfully  what  they 
know.     Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  sees  both  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  this  method.     It  develops  readiness  of  address 
and  encourages  cuteness,  but  it  imposes  a  very  heavy  burden  on 
the  teacher  and  operates  against  close  study  and  concentration  of 
attention.     The  last-named  drawback  is  made  a  cause  of  common 
complaint  by  heads  of  schools ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  who   see  this   tendency  increasing  in     thar 
scholars,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  teachers  in  high  schools  who 
fortunately  see  it  gradually  diminishing,  as  the  pupils  grow  older. 

The  Examination  System. — The  harmful  effect  of  the 
examination  system  receives  the  unqualified  disapproval  of  the 
Commissioners.  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon  thinks  that  we  in  England 
may  well  envy  Americans  in  their  freedom  from  this  system.       He 
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proceeds  to  put  the  case  very  forcibly.     Examination,  useful  and 

necessary  within  due  limits  as  a  test  of  progress,  is  unfit  to  be  the 

main  object  of  education.     It  is  a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  and 

tyrannical  master.      If  our  whole  system  of  college  and  public 

school  scholarships,  involving  perpetual  examination  from  the  age 

of  nine  or  ten  to  the  university  degree,  could  be  dropped  into  the 

Atlantic,   America  would  not  care  to  fish  it  out  and  England 

would  be  wise  to  leave  it  there.     Professor  T.  G.  Foster  refers  to 

the  "  terrible  weariness  "  and  the  deprivation  of  the  dignity  of  the 

teacher  by  the   imposition   of  so   many   outside   restrictions  and 

examinations  which  are  associated  with  the  British  system.     His 

conclusion  is  equally  drastic.    As  long  as  examinations  control  the 

teaching,   whether  in    universities   or   schools,   so  long   will  the 

teaching  continue  to  be  academic  in  the  worst  sense,   cribbed, 

cabined  and  confined.     In  American  universities  it  is  a  fundamental 

principle  that  the  man  who  is  fit  to  teach  is  also  to  be  trusted  to 

examine  his  own  students,  and  this  freedom  promotes  a  lasting 

atmosphere  of   quiet   study  and   scholarly  work,   so  unlike   the 

feverish  bursts  of  cramming  characterising   British   institutions. 

Professor  H.  R.  Reichel  perceives  the  great  educational  advantages 

accruing  from   the  American   system   of  accrediting  schools  to 

universities  without  entrance  examinations  to  be  more  freedom  in 

the  choice  of  curriculum  and  the  removal  of  the  well-known  evils 

attending  the   preparation  by  one  set  of  men  for  examinations 

conducted  by  another  set. 

The  Schools  and  Patriotism. — Professor  Reichel  also  speaks 

very  graphically  upon  a  strong  feature  of  American  schools — the 

teaching  of  patriotism  or  citizenship,  of  the  beneficent  results  of 

which  there  is  plenty  of  evidence.    It  assumes  a  special  importance 

in     America    owing    to    the    enormous     influx     of    immigrants. 

Patriotism  is  a  school  subject  and  is  taught  with  extraordinary 

success.     The  public  school  is  said  to  be  the  stomach  of  the  nation 

and    dig^ests  everything   put   into   it,  the   laboratory   of  national 

unity,  the  guarantee  of  the  national  future.     American  patriotism 

thus  belongs  to  the  schools,  and  everyone  is  proud  of  it ;  while  in 

Hngland  it  is  left  to  be  desecrated  by  the  music  halls,  and  a  large 

section  of  the  best  social  workers  are  ashamed  of  it — a  condition  of 

things   neither  wholesome  nor  safe.     Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson  shows 

that   the  flag  of  America  is  made  very  real  to  the  children,  who 

daily  salute  and  swear  fidelity  to  it.     Everywhere  the  history  of 

the  States  is  fully  and  completely  taught,  and  the  books  used  would 

be  a  revelation  to  most  of  our  authors,  compilers  and  teachers. 

The   Use  of  Libraries. — The  advantages  of  American  college 
libraries   are  emphasised  by  Professor  M.  Maclean.    It  is  usual 
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to  have  a  specialised  library,  with  a  separate  librarian,  in  each 
department — a  more  costly  method  than  ours  of  providing  one  for 
a  whole  college,  but  highly  desirable.  All  the  scientific  journals 
bearing  on  its  work  are  received  in  each  department  and  distributed 
among  the  students.  Once  a  week  the  readers  meet  and  each 
gives  a  summary  of  the  important  papers  in  the  periodicals 
assigned  to  him.  According  to  Councillor  Whitburn,  a  valuable 
aid  to  education  is  found  in  the  co-operation  of  the  public  libraries 
with  all  the  lower  grades  of  schools.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
study  pursued,  a  number  of  copies  of  a  standard  work  upon  the 
subject  are  loaned. 

Teachers  and  their  Training. 

The  Preponderance  of  Women. — Some  very  frank  expressions 
are  made  by  the  Commissioners  concerning  the  preponderance  of 
women   in   the   teaching   profession,  and  convincing   figures  are 
supplied  upon  the  point.     Taking  the  last  matter  first,  Professor 
Reichel  gives  the  relative  proportion  of  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  as  six  or  seven  women  to  one  man,  and  in  the  high  schools  three 
to  two  respectively.     At  one  of  the  training  colleges  visited,  between 
300  and  400  women  students  assembled  to  28  men.     Professor 
Ripper  adds  that  in  many  of  the  common  schools  all  the  teachers 
are  women.      Again,  the    Rev.  H.  B.    Gray  states    that  in   the 
Latin  and  English  schools  of  some  Western  cities  the  proportion 
of  women  to  men  teachers  is  75  to  25  per  cent.     This  condition 
of  things  leads  to  the  not  uncommon  spectacle  of  a  young  woman 
of    24    or    25,    who    has   just    passed    university    requirements, 
teaching  youths  of   18  and  over.      Councillor  Whitburn  records 
the  startling  fact  that  fully  92  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
primary  schools  are  females,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Shepheard  confirms 
this  by  pointing  out  that  in  the  elementary  schools  the  male  teacher 
hardly  exists.      Passing  on  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Gray  mentions  the  serious  fact  that  not  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  male  teachers  stay  in  the  profession  more  than  five  years,  nor 
more  than  five  per  cent,  make  it  their  life*s  vocation.     According  to 
Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone,  the  general  opinion  of  American  educationists 
themselves  is  that  the  elementary  schools  should  not  be  left  entirely 
to  women  teachers,  and  that  male  teachers  should  predominate  in 
the  high  schools.     Rev.  A.  W.  Jephson  shows  that  the  danger  of 
the  female  element   dominating  the  profession  is  being  felt    by 
mentioning  that  certain  teachers  met  to  discuss  the  question  of  how 
to  prevent  the  effeminisation  of  the  school  staffs.     Professor  T.  G, 
Foster  holds  that  it  cannot  be  for  the  virility  of  a  nation  for  a  large 
number  of  its  boys  to  be  taught  and  guided  almost  entirely  up  to 
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the  age  of  i8  by  women,  as  is  the  case  in  some  States.     Rev.  H.  B. 

Gray  also  agrees  that  the  preponderance  of  female  teachers  in  the 

higher  or  secondary  schools  has  an  effeminating  effect  on   the 

character  of  American  boyhood.     It  cannot  be  regarded  without 

alarm,  for  there  is  an  ever-lowing  tendency  for  women  to  displace 

men  in  all  but  the  highest  posts.     Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong 

utters,  perhaps,  the  strongest  condemnation  of  the  practice  of 

giving  the  predominant  influence  to  women  teachers.     He  bases  it 

mainly  upon  the  general  influences  of  life.     Nowhere  is  the  claim 

for  the  equality  of  women  with  men  put  forward  so  strongly  as  in 

America.     Nowhere  would  it  be  found  to  be  more  disproved  in 

in  practice,  if  carefully  inquired  into.     Women  teachers  must  be, 

for  most  purposes,  relatively  inefficient ;  and  as  teaching  is  an 

occupation   in   which  individuality,  insight    and  originality    are 

wanted,  it  is  important  that  men  rather  than  women  should  be 

in  the  ascendancy.     Professor  Armstrong  concludes  by  declaring 

it  imperative  that  in  both  countries  we  should  discover  means 

of  attracting  men  with  practical  instincts  and  of  superior  mental 

gifts  in   the  teaching  profession.      There  is  much   to   be  said, 

however,  for  the  view  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher,  who  advocates  the 

mingling  of  men  and  women  on  the  school  staff.     The  benefits 

to  boys  of  being  partly  taught  by  women,  and  perhaps  even  more 

to  girls  of  being  taught  by  men,  American  experience  shows  to 

be  great. 

The  Financial  Problem. — It  is  quite  clear  that  the  scarcity  of 
men  in  the  teaching  profession  in  the  States  is  almost  entirely  due 
to  the  fact  that  teachers  are  so  poorly  paid.  Professor  Reichel 
was  informed  that  the  salaries  offered  will  secure  first-rate  women 
but  only  third-rate  men,  the  competition  of  well-paid  business 
employments  being  so  great.  Professor  Foster  says,  in  general 
terms,  that  the  employment  of  women  to  the  exclusion  of  men  in 
the  public  schools  is  mainly  a  question  of  finance,  but  the  demand 
for  men's  labour  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  world  is  also 
largely  responsible  for  it.  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray  has  a  sorry  tale  to 
tell.  Comparatively  few  wealthy  Americans  have  endowed  the 
teaching  staff  of  either  universities,  secondary  schools,  or 
elementary  schools.  Even  the  Harvard  professors  are  not  too 
well  paid.  The  case  is  worse  in  secondary  education.  Here  the 
teachers  are  so  poorly  paid  by  the  State  that  the  teaching 
profession  has  ceased  to  be  a  career  at  all.  Again,  as  teachers  are 
entirely  State  paid,  there  is  a  cut  and  dried  system  by  which  they 
rise  step  by  step,  and  exceptional  ability  is  hardly,  if  at  all, 
recognised.  Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone  also  traces  responsibility  for  the 
unsatisfactory  social  standing  of  the  profession  in  America  to  th0 
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inadequate  salaries  paid,  which  practice  he  considers  false 
economy.  That  a  'people  so  generous  in  their  expenditure  on 
school  buildings  should  not  be  more  liberal  to  their  teaching  staff 
is  surprising  and  disappointing.  Thus,  the  attractiveness  of  the 
teaching  profession  is  destroyed. 

The  Methods  Adopted. — Upon  the  important  question  of  the 
training  of  teachers  in  America  the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners 
appear  to  not   altogether  coincide.     On   the  one  hand,   several 
incline  to  the  view  that  in  this  matter  the  Americans  do  not  seem 
to  be  further  advanced  than   ourselves.      Rev.   J.  W.   Jephson 
explains  that  the  general  idea  in  America  seems  to  be  that  young 
people,  on  leaving  the  high  schools,  about  18  years  of  age,  are 
induced  to  continue  their  studies  for  two  to  four  years  longer  at 
the  normal  school,  and  then  to  receive  a  diploma.     But  as  each 
State  and  many  cities  are  autonomous,  these  practices  do  not  by 
any  means  always  prevail.     Mr.  Jephson  visited  some  places  where 
the  training  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.     Teachers  come  into 
the  schools,  with  or  without  training,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  as 
the  demand  requires,  or  as  the  superintendent  may  think  fit.    Mr. 
W.  C.  Fletcher  states  that  all  the  normal  schools  of  every  kind  put 
together  can  hardly  turn  out  a  quarter  of  the  annual  supply  needed 
for  the  elementary  schools,  and  that  secondary  teachers  are  not,  in 
general,  trained  at  all.    Professor  Armstrong  adds  that  the  methods 
adopted  in  training  teachers  appear  to  be  no  less  academic  than 
ours. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  A.  Anderton  supports  the  view  that  very 
great  importance  is  attached  to  the  training  of  teachers.     In  all 
the  cities  and  States  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  training  of  all 
candidates  for  the  teaching  profession.     It  is  essential  that  before 
a  candidate  is  considered  qualified  to  enter  the  normal  training 
school  he  should  have  successfully  passed  through  the  high  school, 
thus  giving  assurance  of  a  sound  general   education   as    a   basis 
on  which  to  specialise.     Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone  speaks  even  more 
emphatically  in  the  same  strain.     The  practice  to  which  all  the 
best   American   schools   conform   is   that   teachers  in  elementary 
schools  should  have  secondary  or  high  school  education,  and  that 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  have  a  university  education. 
In  addition  to  these  minimum  acquirements,  a  period  of  training, 
varying   from   one   to   three  years,  is  almost  everywhere   insisted 
upon.     Mr.    Rathbone    judges   favourably  of    the    work     of    the 
American  training  schools  and  that  the  general  excellence  of  the 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  is  largely  due  to  the  thorough  training 
of  most   of   the   teachers.     In   the  same   scale   comes  Professor 
Armstrong's  belief  that  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
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the  larger  cities  usually  all  pass  through  a  period  of  high  school 
training  prior  to  entering  the  normal  or  training  college.  Mr.  A. 
J.  Shepheard  admires  the  plan  of  attaching  to  the  training  colleges 
special  elementary  schools  for  use  by  the  students  in  their  practical 
work.  He  also  notes  that  there  are  over  200  colleges  (not 
including  normal  schools)  offering  training  courses  for  teachers 
seeking  degrees.  There  is  also  a  strong  feature  in  favour  of 
American  training  noticed  by  Rev.  H.  B.  Gray.  Teachers,  in  the 
elementary  schools  especially,  have  a  grasp  of  the  scientific 
principle  in  teaching,  attributed  to  the  fact  that  every  teacher  has  to 
go  through  a  complete  course  of  the  theory  of  teaching  and  of  the 
principles  of  psychology  before  being  permitted  to  teach  at  all. 

School   Conferences. — A    helpful    factor  in    the  life   of  the 

American  teacher  is    the  arrangement   of  frequent   conferences. 

These  are,  Mr.  A.  Anderton  says,  for  keeping  teachers  in  touch 

with  the  work  of  other  schools,  and  are  usually  presided  over  by 

the  Superintendents  of  Education.      Matters  bearing   upon   all 

phases    of    the    work    are    discussed,    which    the    teachers    are 

encouraged  to  feel  affects  not  only  their  own  schools  but  extends 

to  and  influences  the  life  and  character  of  the  city,  the  State  and 

the  nation.     Even   more  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  more  useful, 

because  they  aim  at  unifying  the  home  and  the  school  life,  are  the 

conferences  between  the   teachers  and   the   parents,   which  Mr. 

Rathbone   describes  in   detail.     They  are  held  in  the  school;  a 

simple  tea  is  provided  by  the  teachers,  the  children  compose  and 

copy  the   letter  of  invitation,  and  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the 

parents  attend.     The  idea  underlying  these  conferences  is  that  the 

teachers    and    parents    are    in    partnership,    and    need   constant 

association  to  secure  perfect  harmony  in  view  of  their  common 

object. 

Seoondary  and  Commeroial  Edaoation. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  Commissioners'  reports  to 
show  that  secondary  education  is  fully  recognised  in  the  States  as 
being  absolutely  essential  to  ultimate  success.  Mr.  C.  Rowley 
sees  a  real  danger  in  the  blindness  of  most  people  in  England  to 
this  fact,  and  also  to  the  defective  state  of  secondarv  education. 
Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon  points  out  that,  in  this  regard,  the  lesson  for 
England  to  learn  from  the  position  of  America  is  to  give  a 
greater  variety  to  the  curriculum  for  secondary  education  to  suit 
the  practical  needs  of  life  and  to  make  it  available  for  all — ^in  fact, 
the  creation  of  something  analogous  to  the  excellent  high  schools 
in  America. 
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Attendance  at   Secondary  Schools. — Remarkable  statistics 
indicating    the  recent    rapid    growth    of    secondary    schools  in 
America  are  quoted  by  the  Commissioners.     The  different  points 
of   view  from  which  they  individually  approach  these  statistics 
make  the  general  position  very  clear.      Professor    W.   Ripper 
maintains  that  secondary  education   has  become  as  really  and 
actually  a  part  of  the  American  system  as  the  primary  school 
Every  little  town  of  over  1,000  inhabitants  demands  that  a  high 
school  course  shall  be  provided  for  the  senior  pupils  of  its  public 
schools.     Approximately  one  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  the 
States    are    pupils    between   the  ages  of    16  and    18    attending 
secondary  or  high  schools.      The  attendance  at  the   schools  is 
increasing  at  a  rate  five  times  as  fast  as  the  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population.    Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher  makes  some  startling  comparisons. 
Taking  English  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age  as  really  receiving 
secondary  education  corresponding  to  that  given  in  American  high 
schools  from  14  or  15  to  18  or  19,  he  shows  that  England,  with  a 
population  of  30  millions,  has  166,000  boys  and  girls  receiving 
secondary    education,    i.e.,    five    per    1,000 ;     America,    with  a 
population    of    78    millions,    has    736,000,    t.e.,    9*5    per    1,000. 
Comparisons  of  individual  cities  are  even  more  vivid.     No  English 
county  borough  shows  more  than  twelve  and  most  cities  have  only 
four  to  six  per  1,000.     American  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
from  17  to  24  per  1,000.     And  the  significance  of  this  is  that  the 
States  have  nearly  doubled  their  relative  high  school  attendance 
within  twelve  years.     Mr.  J.  R.  Heape  quotes  the  actual  figures 
exemplifying  this  growth.     In  1890  there  were  2,526  high  schools 
in  the  States ;  now  there  are  6,005  with  560,000  pupils.     Including 
private  schools,   there  are  750,000   scholars  in  attendance  from 
twelve  years  of  age  and  upwards.    Councillor  Whitburn's  testimony 
should  be  added  that  students  taking  up  the  study  of  Latin  in  the 
secondary    schools    are    increasing    ten    times    as    fast    as    the 
population. 

Private  Schools. — As  with  us,  so  in  America,  private  enterprise 
has,  until  comparatively  recently,  supplied  the  facilities  for 
secondary  education,  but  there  is  not  much  information  given  by 
the  Commissioners  upon  this  question.  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher 
presents,  perhaps,  the  best  view  of  the  position  of  private  schools 
as  a  whole.  West  of  the  Alleghanies  these  schools  do  not  form 
any  important  part  of  the  general  system  in  the  States.  In  the 
East  the  early  secondary  schools  were  private  institutions,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  development  of  the  public  high  schools,  the  private 
schools  are  likely  to  retain  a  place  of  their  own.  However  good 
the  public  schools  become,  they  will  never  meet  the  wants  of  people 
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in  crowded  cities  who  can  send  their  children  to  well-managed 
schools  in  the  country.  For  these,  among  other  reasons,  Mr. 
Fletcher  holds  that  in  America,  as  in  England,  there  is  abundant 
room  for  private  schools  at  high  fees — little  or  none  at  low  ones. 
Professor  T.  G.  Foster  says  that  in  some  States  the  institutions 
were  known  as  academies,  where  fees  were  high  and  education 
seems  to  have  been  as  various  in  its  quality  as  it  is  here.  The 
public  high  school  has  gradually  supplanted  the  older  academy, 
and  has  usually  become  the  regular  place  of  education  for  the 
children  of  both  sexes.  Rev.  T.  L.  Papillon  refers  favourably  to 
private  ''preparatory"  or  "fitting**  schools,  which  exist  side  by 
side  with  the  public  high  schools,  and  which  are  said  to  be 
increasing,  and  the  demand  for  which  is  also  likely  to  increase. 
These  schools  are  unaided  from  public  funds ;  in  cities  they  are 
generally  day  schools  often  connected  with  and  partly  supported 
by  religious  bodies  and  giving  systematic  religious  instruction  ;  in 
the  country  they  are  boarding  schools,  somewhat  after  English 
models  in  regard  to  administration,  organisation  and  fees. 

The      Relation     of     Secondary     Schools     and     Higher 

Institutions. — There  would  seem  to  be   no    loose    connection 

between  the  secondary  or   free   high   schools  and   the  technical 

institutions  and  colleges  in  America.      In  fact,  according  to  Mr. 

J.  R.  Heape,  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  high  schools 

is  largely  due  to  the  attention  given  to  the  adjustment  of  education 

to  commerce  and  industry ;  thus,  their  curricula  are  being  adapted 

more  and  more  to  prepare  students  not   only  for  the  ordinary 

avocations  of  life  but  for  entrance  to  the  technical  institutions, 

coUeges   and  imiversities,  where  specialised  training  is  pursued. 

The  result  of  this  prevailing  tendency  is  seen  outside  the  schools,  for 

whereas  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  agriculture 

in  1880,  ten  years  later  the  proportion  was   only  39   per  cent. 

That  the  value  of  secondary  education  prior  to  specialisation  is 

realised  in  America  is  shown  by  Mr.  A.  Anderton,  who  declares 

that  graduation  at  the  high  schools  is  accepted  as  a  sufficient 

guarantee  of  the  preparedness  of  students  to  take  the  full  courses 

at  the  colleges. 

The  Co-ordination  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Schools. — 
Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher  accuses  the  Americans  of  trying  to  ignore  the 
serious  difficulty  of  securing  proper  co-ordination  between  the  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  Truly,  overlapping  is  prevented  by  the 
mere  circumstance  that  the  high  school  has  grown  out  of  and  is 
simply  superposed  upon  the  elementary  school.  But  the  general 
atmosphere  and  conditions  of  the  latter  are  so  different  that,  upon 
enterinf^  the  high  school,  the  boys  immediately  meet  difficulties. 
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As  a  result,  more  students  leave  during  the  first  high  school  year 
than  at  any  other  stage.  Sometimes  from  80  to  95  per  cent,  of  the 
children  leaving  the  elementary  schools  enter  the  high  schools, 
but  perhaps  one-third  of  them  drop  out  during  the  first  year. 
From  his  investigations  Mr.  Fletcher  summarily  concludes  that  for 
high  school  and  university  purposes  the  time  spent  in  the  last  two 
grades  in  the  elementary  schools  is  worse  than  wasted. 

Commercial  Training. — The  departments  for  business  and 
commercial  training  established  in  many  of  the  high  schools  are 
described  by  Professor  Ripper.  The  aim  is  to  enable  students  to 
keep  books,  make  out  bills  and  write  business  correspondence,  as 
well  as  to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  business  laws  and  customs. 
Rooms  are  often  fitted  up  with  an  elaborate  business-office 
equipment,  including  a  large  number  of  type-writing  machines. 
These  departments  showed  very  thorough  work,  which  had  a 
serious  and  real  meaning  to  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  Effects  of  Secondary  Education. — At  least  two  of  the 
Commissioners  specifically  notice  some  of  these.  Mr.  A.  Anderton, 
speaking  in  general  terms,  was  struck  with  the  better-prepared 
class  of  students  entering  the  higher  institutions  than  in  England  on 
account  of  the  organisation  of  secondary  education  on  a  broad  and 
liberal  basis  and  as  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Councillor 
Whitburn  records  the  important  truth  that  the  higher  education  of 
the  children  does  not  produce  a  distaste  for  manual  labour.  It  is 
possible  to  trace  the  influence  of  the  high  school  training  in  the 
manners  and  capacity  of  all  the  young  people  to  be  seen  at  work  in 
the  business  places  and  factories  of  the  United  States. 

Hanaal  Training. 

Its  General  Utility  and  its  Position  in  America. — The 
Commissioners  unanimously  agree  as  to  the  essential  value  of 
manual  training.  It  promotes  alertness ;  develops  individuality 
and  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  qualities  generally  ;  calls  out 
the  creative  power ;  by  contact  with  constructive  handwork,  it 
raises  the  status  of  industrial  work.  It  is  not  so  much  a  subject  of 
instruction  as  a  method,  and  thus,  Mr.  J.  R.  Heape  adds,  it  not 
infrequently  infuses  new  life  into  a  child  who  is  dull  and  who  seems 
to  be  absolutely  irresponsive  to  the  usual  educational  stimulus  of 
books.  Mr.  Heape  strongly  urges  that  the  only  defensible 
argument  for  its  general  teaching  in  all  schools  is  its  educative 
value,  and  that  this  is  not  limited  to  the  subject  itself  but  extends 
to  the  rest  of  the  curriculum.  The  American  conception  of  the 
right  use  of  manual  training  seems  to  be  fully  in  accord  with  this 
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view   of    Mr.    Heape,     who    shows    that  great    and    increasing 

importance  is  being   given    to  its  inclusion  in  the  curricula  of 

the  schools,    from    the    kindergarten    up    to    the    high    school ; 

though   now  only    about    25    per    cent,    of    the  schools  include 

it.     Rev.   H.   B.    Gray    also    says     it     is    regarded    in    many 

of  the    best    developed    schools    as   an    integral  part   of  a  liberal 

education.     Again,  Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone  was  deeply  impressed  with 

the  importance  of  a  well-considered  system  of  manual  instruction, 

both  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.     Professor  Reichel 

mentions  the  great  preponderance  of  American  opinion  both  among 

educationalists  and  industrialists  in  favour  of  making  it  in  some  form 

or  other  universal    in   those   schools,  provided   a    strong  culture 

element  is  preserved.     But  he  quotes  an  individual  opinion  that,  if 

the  training  is  done  effectively  on    educational  principles  in  the 

elementary  school,  it  is  only  needed  in  the  high  school  as  part  of  a 

specialised   training.     Mr.  W.  C.    Fletcher's   personal  view  was 

confirmed  by  his  visit  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  moderate  amount  of 

manual  training — compulsory  perhaps  in  the  lower  classes,  optional 

in  the  higher — in  all  schools.     Again,  Mr.  Heape  points  out  that 

manual     training    has    spread    from    two    sources    in    America, 

representing  an   opposite   extreme    of   thought — the  high  school, 

emphasising  the  utilitarian  side,  and  the  kindergarten  purely  as  an 

educational  idea.     The  union  of  these   two   growths    constitutes 

manual  training  as  seen  in  the  States  to-day. 

Training  of  Teachers. — Upon  this  question  American  opinion 
and  practice  is  pronounced.  Professor  Reichel  informs  us  that 
effective  manual  training  cannot  be  carried  on  without  a  supply  of 
educationally  trained  specialists  to  act  as  organisers  and  supervisors, 
and  where  possible,  as  teachers.  The  ordinary  teachers  who  have 
taken  manual  training  courses  (which  are  highly  commended)  at 
the  training  colleges  may  do  useful  work,  but  only  if  there  are 
specialist  supervisors  behind.  These  supervisors  are  the  mainspring 
of  the  system  in  New  York.  They  must  have  spent  four  years  at 
a  high  school  and  three  or  four  at  a  college  or  normal  college. 
They  do  not  teach  in  the  schools  themselves,  but  instruct  the 
teachers  and  follow  their  work.  Professor  Armstrong  expresses 
the  view  that  the  teachers,  even  in  the  manual  training  high  schools, 
are  not  competent  to  develop  the  subject  pedagogically.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Heape  explains  in  great  detail  the  training  of  teachers  and  the 
actual  methods  of  teaching  educational  handwork  in  American 
institutions.  Even  all  teachers  giving  kindergarten  instruction 
are  specially  trained.  With  extreme  thoroughness  an  excellent 
■  foundatioxi  is  laid  for  the  observation  and  manipulative  work  to 
f  follow.     The  gist  of  his  conclusions  upon  the  whole  matter,  as  it 
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affects  English  conditions,  is  that  not  only  should  the  educational 
course  for  teachers  be  specially  adapted  to  fit  them  to  give  manual 
instruction  but  that  the  teachers  should,  in  general,  be  excellently 
trained. 

The  High  Schools. — Professor  Armstrong  speaks  of  manual 
training  as  an  important  departure  in  these  schools,  leading  to  the 
development  of  special  departments  and,  sometimes,  of  distinct 
high  schools  for  manual  training,  which  subject  takes  the  place 
of  classics.     The  majority  are  tending  to  merge  into  trade  schools 
and  are  elaborately  equipped  with  tools.     Messrs.  Fletcher  and 
Heape  also  give  further  details  of  the  work  of  these  schools.    The 
former  declares  that  in  general  the  manual  training  is  separated 
altogether  from  the  ordinary  high  school.     In  this  case  half  the 
school  week  is  given  to  manual  work  and  drawing  in  the  one 
school,  while  in  the  other  there  is  no  manual  work  at  all.    The 
work  is  very  elaborate,  embracing  not  only  woodwork,  chipping 
and  filing    and    forging  but  lathe  work,  casting  and   the  actual 
construction  of  machinery,  while  the  equipment — machine  tools  and 
an  ample  installation  of  power — is  expensive.  Mr.  Heape  mentions 
the  extremely  fine  buildings  of  these  schools.     There  is  frequently 
a  forge  shop  with  20  forges,  a  foundry  or  a  furnace  for  iron,  or  a 
mechanical  engineering  workshop,  or   a  good  school   of  art,  all 
splendidly  fitted.     Sometimes  as  many  as  ten  hours  per  week  are 
devoted   to  manual   training.     Professor    Reichel,   among    otber 
valuable  conclusions  upon  this  subject,  writes  that  the  manual 
course  in   the  ordinary  high  school  is  largely  technological,  but 
that  there  is  also  a  movement  to  make  the  work  more  definitely 
educational  by  correlating  it  with  the  art  department  and  with  the 
teaching  of  mathematics. 

Co-ednoation, 

Upon  the  question  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  there  is  not 
absolute  agreement  among  the  Commissioners;  nor  is  American 
opinion  itself  completely  unanimous,  although  in  the  elementary 
schools  the  system  is  well-nigh  universal,  in  practically  all  the 
secondary  schools  is  carried  on  up  to  the  age  of  18  or  19,  and  is 
general  in  the  universities  (it  is  not  by  any  means  so  generally 
adopted  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  as  in  the  Western  States). 
But  in  both  cases  the  balance  of  weight  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  it. 

Taking  first  the  objections  urged  against  the  system  of 
co-education.  Professor  Armstrong,  while  admitting  that  it  raay  be 
possible,  even  desirable,  to  adopt  it  for  the  earlier  years  of  school 
life,  thinks  it  will  be  found  sooner  or  later  to  be  wrong  to  do  so 
during  the  later  years,  if  the  object  be  to  develop  a  virile   man* 
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This  view  is  largely  corroborated  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Rathbone,  who 

observed  that  in  the  elementary  schools  co-education  is  attended 

with  excellent  results,  but  it  is  not  so  entirely  satisfactory  in  the 

high   schools  and  universities.      His  chief  objection  to  it  is  that 

precisely  the  same  education  cannot  be  equally  good  for  classes 

whose  work  in  after  life  will  probably  be  so  different.     This  seems 

to  be  met,  however,  by  the  elective  system  of  studies,  referred  to 

by  Mr.  W.   C.  Fletcher,  so  that   the    same   curriculum  is  not 

necessarily  followed  :  some  subjects  are  taken  easily  in  common ; 

others  are  rarely  taken  by  boys  or  girls,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Further  tangible  objections  put  forward  are  that  in  certain  parts 

men  and  boys  dislike  the  system,  preferring  to  choose  other  than 

co-educational  institutions,  and  that  it  effeminises  the  men  too  much. 

As  regards  the  favourable  opinions  and  experiences  respecting 

co-education,  Mr.  Fletcher  found  in  the  Western  States,  where 

the  system  has  grown  up  from  the  beginning,  very  few  people 

indeed  who  questioned  its  wisdom ;  it  was  unanimously  considered 

to  be  very  beneficial  morally.     Rev.  H.  B.  Gray  unhesitatingly 

declares  that  the  advantages  of  the  system  in  day  schools  and  also 

in    boarding    schools    far    outweigh    the    disadvantages.       The 

camaraderie  between  the  sexes  by  the  system  of  co-education  is,  on 

the  whole,  vastly  beneficial  to  the  American  boy  and  girl  alike. 

There  is  an  absolute  absence  (even  disappearance)  of  the  sexual 

strain ;    no  trace  of  sentimentalism  is  ever  apparent,   the  girl 

being    regarded    as    the    class-mate    and    nothing    more.       Mr. 

Rathbone    noticed    that    the  strong    opponents    of   the    system 

were    people    who    had    not    themselves    been    educated    under 

it;  those  who  had  were  almost  always   strong  advocates  of  it. 

Generally,  he  thinks  that  the  objections  usually  urged  against  it  are 

groundless.     In  conclusion,  special  attention  should  be  given  to 

Mr.  Fletcher's  deductions  regarding  the  direct  application  of  the 

system  of  co-education  to   English   conditions.      There  remains 

much  doubt  whether,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  one  to  be  copied.     The 

proved  benefits  of  the  system  are  sufficient  to  give  confidence  in 

adopting  it  in   sparsely  populated  districts  where  there  are  not 

children  enough  to  support  two  good  schools ;  but  not  great  enough 

to  cause  any  effort  to  be  made  to  overcome  the  popular  objection 

to  it  in  towns  where  good  separate  schools  are  possible. 

Technioal  Trainin);. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Commissioners'  conclusions  and  suggestions 
are  very  valuable  and  varied.  Mr.  R.  Blair  devotes  to  it  the  whole 
of  his  report,  which  is  a  mine  of  information  respecting  the 
conditions  and  practices  prevailing  in  America. 

H 
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The  Character  of  the  Training. — The  first  important  point 
to  notice  is  that  made  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Fletcher,  who  states  that 
technical  education  in  America  presupposes  at  least  a  complete 
high  school  course,  and  one  not  required  to  be  specialised  in  a 
technical    direction.     Professor    Maclean    goes    on    to   say  that 
American  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labour  are  more  ready 
than  here  to  recognise  the  superiority  of  the  trained  student  over 
the  untrained  artisan,  and  are  eager  to  obtain  technically-trained 
men  to  direct  their  work.      Students    are  better   prepared  for, 
because  older  before  entering  upon,  their  work  than  in  this  country ; 
they  are  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  started.     Professor  Ripper 
puts   the   case   thus  :    that   it    is   possible   to  do   much  superior 
work  with   students    of    American    technical   colleges  than  with 
younger  boys,  as  the  former  are  from  18  to  25  and  26  years  of  age 
and  have  received  a   high   school  and  in   some  cases  a  college 
education.     Mr.  Blair  also  traces  the  secret  of  America's  position 
to  the  form  of   preparation  for  industrial  work  little  known  in 
England,  as  seen  in  the  age  and  number  of  the  students  in  the 
technical  institutions,  their  previous  preparation,  the  four  years' 
courses  and  the  number  of  graduates  who  remain  to  study.     In 
fact,  the  weight  of  the  Commissioners*  evidence  shows  that  the 
provision    for   the    training    of    our    leaders    in    industrial  and 
commercial  life  is  miserably  inadequate. 

The  Relation  of  Institutions  to  Industry  and  Commerce. 
— Another    point    emphasised   is   the   close   connection   existing 
between   technical    institutions    and    industrial    and   commercial 
organisations.     Mr.  Blair  declares  this  to  be  an  essential  factor 
in  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  technical  education. 
Rev.  T.  A.  Finlay  testifies  that  in  the  sphere  of  specialised  studies 
the  universities  keep  themselves  in  touch  with  industries.    They 
maintain  schools  of  the  practical  arts,  such  as  pedagogy,  pharmacy, 
engineering,   architecture,   the   mechanical  arts,   agriculture  and 
forestry.     Besides  furnishing  trained  teachers  in  these  branches, 
they  prosecute  research  work,  and  thus  put  the  best  thought  of 
the  country  at  the  service  of  its  industries.     Professor   Ripptf 
explains  in  striking  terms  the  cordial  relationships  existing  bettmn 
the  leading  colleges  and  the  works  and  between  the  professors  tai 
the  manufacturers.  The  college  keeps  in  close  touch  with  theadwl 
practice  of  the  works.    There  are  periodical  visits  of  the 
to   the   works,   and  similar  visits   to    the  college  of 
lecturers  who  are  distinguished  engineers  or  commercial 
Many  of  the  professors  are  at  th6  same  time  engaged  in 
practice  as  consulting  engineers,  and  they  are  given  full 
carry  on  their  professional  practice,  without  interfering  ml 
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claims  of  the  college.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  college  is 
prevented  from  becoming  a  mere  book-learning  institution  and 
the  professor  from  becoming  stale  and  out-of-date. 

Apprenticeship. — The  question  of  the  education  of  apprentices 
is,  as  stated  by  Professor  Ripper,  now  receiving  much  attention 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  seems  the  British  trained 
apprentice  is  a  very  much  valued  product,  because  his  training 
is  longer,  he  is  taught  more  thoroughly  and  he  is  a  more 
patient  and  careful  workman  than  the  American.  The  American 
manufacturer  trains  the  apprentice  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  own  business,  because  it  pays  him 
to  do  so,  by  raising  the  class  of  his  employ6s.  Professor  Maclean 
says  that  the  trade  schools  are  acting  as  a  tentative  substitute  for 
the  old  system  of  apprenticeship  which  is  now  practically 
becoming  extinct.  He  also  notes  that  in  the  States  generally  no 
premiums  are  charged  for  apprentices,  who  earn  from  the  very 
first  what  may  fairly  be  called  a  living  wage.  A  more  remarkable 
fact  is  that  the  American  employer  always  keeps  an  open  door  for 
the  technically  trained  man  without  setting  an  age  limit,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  non-college  men.  There  is  no  doubt  that  college 
graduates  would  be  taken  on  as  apprentices  after  21  years  of  age. 
The  moral  influence  of  this  attitude  of  the  employers  towards  the 
schools  and  their  graduates  is  very  great. 

As  regards  the  different  classes  of  trained  workmen.  Professor 
Maclean  shows  that  the  best  results  are  achieved  in  the  least 
possible  time  by  the  men  who  have  worked  three  or  four  years 
in  the  trade  before  going  to  evening  technical  schools  and  by 
actual  apprentices  who  attend  school.  Of  these  two  plans,  the 
latter  is  preferred  because  more  valuable.  It  permits  the  practical 
and  theoretical  training  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously  and  is 
more  interesting  to  the  student  workman. 

Mr.  R,  Blair  succinctly  summarises  the  forms  of  apprenticeship 

obtaining  in  America.     These  are — (i)  the  three  or  four  years* 

rem   occasionally   provided  to  offer  opportunities   to   sons  of 

len,  superintendents  of  shops,  etc. ;  (2)  the  two  years'  course 

Six  college  men,  who  are  put  through  the  shops  in  a  short  time 

iffHi  who  are  paid  30s.  per  week  during  the  period  of  probation ; 

A  scheme  of  employment  for  sons  of  friends,  relatives,  etc.,  of 

of  firms  and  of  important  customers. 

lly,    Professor    Ripper    notices    an  interesting    feature  in 

:tion  with  several  large  works  in  America.     An  official  called 

srintendent  of  apprentices  "  is  appointed  to  look  after  their 

ts,  to  watch  their  work  and    to   secure  their  methodical 

ion  to  obtain  the  best  possible  training  in  the  time.     The 
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duties  also  extend  to  observation  of  their  health  and  general 
conduct,  visitation  of  their  boarding  houses,  advice  as  to  attendance 
at  evening  classes,  preparation  of  reports  of  their  progress  which 
are  examined  by  the  heads  of  the  firm,  etc. 


Agrioultaral  Education  and  Researoh. 

Among  the  most  striking  developments  in  the  American  systems 

studied  by  the  Commissioners  was  the  effect  of  education  and 

research    upon    agriculture,    which    Rev.    T.   L.    Papillon  well 

describes  as  the  oldest,   the  greatest  and  the    most    widespread 

of  industries.     The  Americans  keenly  recognise  that  the  highest 

and    most   scientific  education   is    necessary    for  the  business  of 

agriculture  (the  italics  are  ours).     The   provision  made  for  it  is 

gratefully  received   by  agriculturists,  and  contributes  largely  in 

an  agricultural  State  to  the  popularity  of  the  State  university. 

This   is   fully   corroborated   by   the  facts  given  by  other  of  the 

Commissioners.       Mr.  W.    C.  Fletcher  notices  the   agricultural 

department  of  Illinois  University,  which,  being  associated  with  the 

Government  experiment  station,  does  a  great  amount  of  research 

work.     The  different   agricultural   societies  promote  Bills  in  the 

Legislature  for  grants    to  the  particular   department   in  which 

they  are  interested,  and  which  is  under  a  director  (with  a  staff 

of  farmer-specialists   in    each  subject)  and   a  committee  of  the 

society    interested.      The    department   deals    annually    with  an 

advisory    correspondence    of    12,000     to     14,000    letters.     The 

acknowledged  value  of  the  instruction  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 

there    is    a     great    demand    for    graduates     as    managers   and 

confidential  advisers  to  large  farmers.     Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong 

eulogises  the  Agricultural  Department  in  Washington — not  merely 

an  office  but    a   busy    hive   of   research.      A    large   number  of 

laboratories  are  attached  and  investigations  conducted  bearing  on 

agricultural   problems.       The    research  work   there  and   in   the 

experiment    stations    is    contributing    most      materially    to    the 

development   of   the    agricultural    industry.      He  gives   a  single 

forceful    example    of    this.     The    sugar    industry    in    beet   has 

completely  outstripped  that  in  cane  ;  in  other  words,  an  important 

industry  has  been  created,  and  at  the  same  time  farming  practice 

has  been  vastly  improved   and  land    has    increased    greatly  in 

value  from    proper    treatment.      Much  of    this    is   due   entirely 

to  the  influence  exercised  from  Washington.     An  extraordinary 

influence  is  also  exerted  upon  American  farmers  by  the  distribution' 

of    literature,   and    they   are    being    led   to   see    that  science  is 

indispensable  to  agriculture. 
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Professor  Reichel  adds  great  weight  of  testimony.  The 
development  of  higher  agricultural  education  in  the  States  has  been 
connected  with  the  working  of  experiment  stations,  of  which  there 
are  now  52,  the  directors  being  partly  men  of  science  and  partly 
practical  farmers  who  have  graduated  in  agricultural  colleges. 
The  influence  of  the  stations  is  due,  first,  to  the  free  distribution  of 
Government  reports,  and,  secondly,  to  their  use  by  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  for  the  training  of  young  farmers  and  for  the 
direct  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  district.  Success 
depends  upon  (i)  the  free  distribution  of  Government  reports  in 
popular  form,  and  (2)  the  growth  of  farmers*  institutes,  which 
firstly  revolutionise  and  then  educate  agricultural  opinion .  Professor 
Reichel's  conclusions  are  unmistakable.  The  success  of  agricultural 
collies  depends  on  the  confidence  of  the  farmers  ;  the  confidence 
of  the  farmers  can  only  be  won  by  conferring  direct  and  obvious  benefit 
on  their  industry  ;  such  benefit  can  only  be  conferred  by  means  of 
experimental  work  which  entails  substantial  expenditure,  and  this 
can  rarely  be  derived  from  local  sources. 
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V._THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


(i)  PRELIMINARY  PROPOSALS  IN  VARIOUS 

DISTRICTS. 

{Continued  from  **  The  Record,"  January/ March,  1904) 


{d)    JOINT    CONFERENCES     IN     THE    EASTERN 

COUNTIES. 

Introduotion. 

During  the  past  few  months  important  steps  have  been  taken 
by  the  premier  Local  Education  Authorities  with  the  view  of 
creating  the  machinery  to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Eastern 
Counties.  Four  joint  Conferences  have  already  been  held,  at  three 
of  which  representatives  attended  from  all  the  eleven  counties  and 
the  four  county  boroughs  in  the  area.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  Local  Authorities  who  participated  in  the  Conferences  with 
the  numbers  of  their  respective  representatives  : — 

Counties  : — Bedford  (four) ;  Cambridge  (seven) ;  Essex  (four) ; 
Hertford  (one) ;  Huntingdon  (three) ;  Isle  of  Ely  (three) ;  Norfolk 
(three) ;  Northampton  (one) ;  Soke  of  Peterborough  (one) ;  East 
Suffolk  (seven) ;  West  Suffolk  (eight). 

County  Boroughs  : — Ipswich  (five) ;  Northampton  (three) ; 
Norwich  (two) ;  Great  Yarmouth  (two). 


Smnmary  of  the  Prooeedings  of  the  Conferences. 

The  First  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Cambridge  on  the 
25th  November,  1903,  defined  as  a  basis  of  action  the  extent  of 
the  area  as  already  noted  wherein  the  Local  Authorities  should  be 
invited  to  co-operate. 

Courses  of  Training, — Resolutions  were  also  passed  to  the  effect 
(i)  that  elementary  school  teachers  should  have  open  to  them 
two  courses  of  training : — (a)  an  elementary  and  a  secondary 
school  course  to  the  age  of  19,  including  one  year  of  probationary 
teaching  in  an  elementary  school,  supplemented  by  a  year's 
professional  instruction  and  practice  in  a  training  college,  or  (h)  a 
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similar  school  course,  supplemented  by  a  university  course, 
including  professional  instruction  in  a  training  college  ;  and  (2) 
that  in  the  course  of  training  offered  such  subjects  as  are  specially 
suitable  for  rural  schools  should  be  included. 

It  was  referred  to  a  special  Sub-Committee  to  further  develop 
the  scheme  referred  to  these  resolutions ;  their  report  appears  on 
pp.  256-8. 

The  Second  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Ipswich  on  the 
loth  December,  J903,  and  was  confined  to  the  representatives  of 
Education  Authorities  in  East  Anglia  only,  discussed  the  same 
preliminary  matters  as  the  first  Conference. 

In  addition,  other  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  effect — (3) 
that  it  is  desirable  that  additional  undenominational  training 
facilities  should  be  provided  for  elementary  school  teachers  in  East 
Anglia ;  (4)  that  each  of  the  Education  Authorities  in  the 
suggested  area  be  invited  to  appoint  two  representatives  to  form  a 
Committee  to  draw  up  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the  several 
Authorities ;  (5)  that  the  Committee  be  asked  to  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  interviewing  the 
Board  of  Education  with  a  view  to  the  grants  now  made  for  the 
training  of  teachers  being  increased. 

The  Third  Conference  was  held  at  Cambridge  on  the  9th 
February,  1904.  The  report  of  the  special  Sub-Committee> 
appointed  at  the  first  Conference,  was  submitted,  and  is  printed  on 
pp.  256-8.  It  was  decided  that  the  various  Education  Authorities 
be  asked  for  a  general  acceptance  of  the  report,  and  to  appoint 
two  representatives  to  form  a  Joint  Committee  to  further  consider 
it.  A  deputation  to  the  Board  of  Education  was  also  arranged  to 
ascertain  whether  a  scheme  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers 
on  the  lines  indicated  would  be  likely  to  be  recognised  by  the 
Board,  and  be  entitled  to  receive  the  usual  training  college  grants 
if  carried  into  effect  (see  report  on  p.  260). 

The  Fourth  Conference,  which  was  held  at  Ipswich  on  the 
2oth  February,  1904,  further  discussed  and  confirmed  the  resolutions 
passed  at,  and  the  proceedings  of,  the  previous  Conferences.  In 
addition,  other  resolutions  were  passed  to  the  following  effect,  and 
these,  it  will  be  seen,  embody  the  definite  line  of  action  to  be  taken 
upon  the  report  of  the  special  Sub-Committee,  as  soon  as  the 
respective  Education  Committees  arrive  at  their  decisions,  and 
appoint  representatives  to  serve  on  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Management : — 

(6)  Training  College  Accommodation. — That  at  least  one  college  for 
men  and  one  for  women  in  the  Eastern  Counties  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Local  Authorities,  and  that  such  colleges  would 
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best  be  provided  by  building  a  new  college  for  men  and  utilising 
one  of  the  existing  undenominational  colleges  for  women ; 

(7)  Area. — That  an  undenominational  training  college  for  men  be 
established  by  the  combined  County  Councils  and  County  Borough 
Councils  of  those  counties  which  contribute  to  the  Cambridge 
University  Board  of  Agricultural  Studies; 

(8)  Proportional  Contributions. — That  the  cost  of  the  building, 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  any  training  college  that  may  be 
erected  should  be  borne  by  the  combined  Authorities  in  proportion 
to  the  assessable  value  of  their  respective  areas ; 

(9)  Local  Candidates  to  have  Preference. — That  the  combined 
Authorities  have  the  right  to  nominate  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  training  college  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their  respective 
contributions ; 

(10)  Joint  Committee. — That  the  Joint  Committee  of  Management 
be  elected  by  the  combined  Authorities,  each  Authority  appointing 
two  representatives. 

Report  of  Speoial  Sub-Committee. 

Your  Committee  have  further  considered  the  question  of  the 
training  of  teachers,  and  have  visited  the  following  training 
colleges  in  the  Eastern  Counties : 

Number  of         Anmal 
Name.  Studcats.         Ootpot 

For  Men :     Peterborough   (Church   of   England)       52     ...     26 

Totals — Men 52     ...     26 

For  Women  : — Homerton  (undenominational)   ...  200  ...  100 

Saffron  Walden(undenominational)  62  ...  31 

Norwich  (Church  of  England)    ...  64  ...  32 
Bishop's     Stortford    (Church     of 

England) 82  ...  41 

Totals — Women    408     ...  204 

[Cambridge  University  Day  Training  College  (undenominational)  has  48 
students,  and  the  average  annual  output  is,  therefore,  16.  As  this  College  works 
on  a  three  years'  course,  it  stands  in  a  class  by  itself  and  is  not  reckoned  in  the 
above.] 

The  Education  Act  of  1902  having  put  the  training  of  teachers 

into  the  hands  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities,  it  is  highly 

desirable  for  many  reasons  that  the  largest  possible  area  should 

combine  and  work  in  unison.      In  the  area  represented  by  the 

Eastern  Counties  Conference  there  is  an  average  attendance  of 
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483,117  children  in  elementary  schools,  and  on  the  basis  of  one 
teacher  to  50  children,  a  staff  of  9,662  teachers,  or  say  10,000,  is 
required.  Mr.  Rankin,  in  the  1902  Report  on  Training  Colleges, 
page  161,  deals  with  the  question  of  the  national  yearly  output  of 
trained  teachers  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  of  pubhc 
elementary  education  according  to  present  numbers.  He  assumes 
that  the  life  of  a  teacher  is  20  years,  and  on  this  basis  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  with  a  normal  staff  of  10,000  teachers,  renewals 
to  the  number  of  500  yearly  are  necessary. 

The  following  are  the  latest  figures  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  male  and 
female  teachers  at  present  engaged  in  elementary  schools  : — 

Number  of  Tcacben.  Males.  Females. 

Certificated    26,293  ...  44i593 

Provisionally  Certificated    3  ...  17 

Assistants  ...  5,468  ...  32,688 

Provisional  Assistants 55  ...  40 

Additional  (Art.  68) —  ...  17,820 

Pupil  Teachers 4*689  ...  22,743 

Probationers 478  ...  2,400 

Totals 36,986     ...  120,301 

Proportion  of  total  (about  3  women 
to  I  man) :  percent 23'5      ..         76'5 

The  numbers  of  successful  candidates  at  the  King*s  Scholarship 
Examination,  1902,  were : — men,  1,454;  women,  4,536  ;  or  again 
about  3  to  I. 

Assuming  that  the  accommodation  for  women  teachers  is 
sufficient  (400),  and  that  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  is  correct, 
the  accommodation  for  male  teachers  should  be  133,  showing  a 
shortage  of  83  places.  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole,  there  is  accommodation  for  1,537  ™^^  students,  and  the 
number  of  qualified  candidates,  as  given  above,  in  December,  1902, 
was  1,454.  If  the  one  year  system  were  adopted,  by  the  time  it 
came  into  full  operation  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  places.  It 
must,  however,  be  some  time  before  the  one  year  system  can  come 
into  full  operation.  Nothing  is  allowed  in  the  above  statement  for 
increase  of  school  population,  and  the  average  of  one  trained 
teacher  to  50  children  is  very  low.  Moreover,  we  may  expect, 
under  more  stable  conditions  and  with  improved  salaries,  more  men 
will  be  attracted  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  There  is  also  no 
imdenominational  college  for  men  in  the  Eastern  Counties. 
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Recommendations. — Your  Committee,  therefore,  recommend 
(i)  the  provision  of  additional  accommodation  for  men,  say  for  50 
to  begin  with. 

This  accommodation  might  be  supplied  by  starting  a  new  college 
either  at  Norwich  or  Ipswich,  or  by  adding  an  undenominational 
section  to  the  college  at  Peterborough.  It  is  important  to  have  the 
college  at  a  large  centre  of  population  so  as  to  have  sufficient 
schools  for  practising.  At  Cambridge  there  are  already  the  Day 
Training  College,  Homerton,  and  the  Women's  Secondary  Training 
College,  and  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  all  the 
practising  schools  that  would  be  necessary. 

They  further  recommend  (2)  that  the  Authorities  of  Homerton 
College  be  approached  with  a  view  to  the  Associated  Counties 
taking  over  the  College,  it  being  important  that  there  should  be  at 
least  one  college  for  men  and  one  for  women  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  provided  by  the  Local  Authorities. 

If  this  were  done,  the  whole  difficulty  could  be  solved  within  the 
next  three  years  by  a  general  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  of  training 
teachers  as  is  appended  to  this  report,  whereby  the  college  training 
course  is  reduced  to  one  year  and  the  existing  output  of  teachers  is 
doubled. 

There  would  necessarily  at  first  be  two  systems  of  training 
carried  on  side  by  side,  for  during  the  next  three  years  the  existing 
pupil-teachers  would  finish  their  course  and  the  newly-educated 
lot  would  simultaneously  grow  up  and  take  their  places,  and 
consequently  the  transition  period  as  affecting  training  colleges 
might  be  reduced  to  one  year. 

This  scheme  in  broad  outline  was  laid  before  the  authorities  of  each 
of  the  training  colleges  visited,  and  your  Committee  were  surprised 
to  find  a  striking  unanimity  of  feeling  in  favour  of  a  change  in 
the  direction  indicated.  Various  suggestions  affecting  details  were 
made,  and  they  have  been  incorporated  in  the  appended  scheme. 

Finally,  your  Committee  recommend  C3)  that  the  members  of 
the  Conference,  in  the  event  of  this  scheme  being  favourably 
received,  report  to  their  various  Education  Authorities,  asking 
for  a  general  acceptance  of  the  same,  and  that  each  county  and 
county  borough  be  asked  to  appoint  two  representatives  to  form  a 
Joint  Committee  further  to  consider  the  scheme. 

Suggested  Scheme  for  Providing  Additional  Accommodation 

FOR  THE  Training  of  Teachers. 

This  scheme  is   drafted   on  the  basis  of  a  one  year's  course  in 
a  training  college,  according  to  the  resolution  passed  at  the 
Conference  at  Cambridge. 
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(1 )  Scholarships  from  Eletnentary  to  Secondary  Schools. 

Elementary  teachers  will,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  be 
largely  drawn  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  consequently  it 
is  very  desirable  that  every  County  or  County  Borough  Education 
Authority  should  establish,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  a 
liberal  system  of  scholarships  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools, 
encouraging  transfer  at  the  age  of  eleven-twelve  years. 

(2)  Selection  of  Young  Teachers, 

The  future  teachers  might  be  selected  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  head- teacher  of  the  secondary  school  where  they  were  being 
educated.  They  would  then  continue  their  education  at  the 
secondary  school,  with  such  practice  in  teaching  as  each  Education 
Authority  deemed  best,  until  they  had  passed  the  Board  of 
Education  Examination  or  some  equivalent  examination. 

(3)  Remuneration  or  Augmented  Scholarship. 

During  this  period  they  should  receive  as  maintenance 
allowance,  by  way  of  augmented  scholarship  or  otherwise,  a  sum 
not  less  than  ;^io  nor  more  than  ;^2o  per  year. 

(4)  Training  College  :  One  Year   Course, 

Teachers  so  prepared  would  finish  their  training  by  one  year*s 
residence  in  a  training  college  devoted  exclusively  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  education.  The  subjects  specially  suitable  for  rural 
elementary  schools  would,  under  the  scheme,  form  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools. 

(5)  Age  for  Beginning  Work, 

The  age  by  which  students  would  finish  their  training  and  begin 
teaching  would  be  20  to  21  years. 

(6)  Finance. 

The  ordinary  grants  given  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  secondary  schools  would  carry  the  education  of  the  young  teacher 
to  16-17  years  of  age.  If  the  training  college  course  is  shortened 
to  one  year,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  ask  the  Board  of  Education 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities  a  grant, 
equal  to  that  now  paid  for  one  year  in  a  training  college,  towards 
education  and  maintenance  of  the  future  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  between  16  or  17  and  19  or  20  years  of  age. 

(7)  Existing  Assistant-Teachers. 

It  is  recommended  that  existing  assistant-teachers  who  are 
recognised  under  Arts.  50,  68,  etc.,  should  be  encouraged  to  obtain 
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proper  qualification  by  having  their  fees  paid  at  some  centre,  or  in 
connection  with  some  Correspondence  System  of  education,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

Report  of  the  Deputation  to  the  Board  of  Edocation. 

The  deputation  appointed  at  the  Third  Conference  had  an 
interview  with  R.  L.  Morant,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  at  Whitehall,  on  the  24th  February,  1904,  and  laid 
before  him  what  might  be  called  the  one-year  scheme  for  the  future 
training  of  teachers,  by  means  of  secondary  schools  up  to  19  years 
of  age,  and  then  one  year's  residence  in  a  training  college  devoted 
entirely  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  education,  as  set  forth  in  the 
resolutions  and  scheme  already  outlined. 

Mr.  Morant  expressed  his  general  approval  of  the  scheme,  and 
hoped  that  the  counties  would  combine  to  carry  it  into  effect.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  usual  grants  to  training  colleges  could  be 
paid  to  a  college  founded  on  the  one-year  system,  and  he  informed 
the  deputation  that  the  new  Regulations  for  Pupil  Teachers  would 
be  so  drafted  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Local  Education  Authorities 
to  make  use  of  secondary  schools  in  the  manner  here  proposed,  and 
that  the  Board  of  Education  had  decided,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  to  increase  the  grant  in  aid  of  the  instruction  of  Pupil 
Teachers  from  £1  to  £6  per  annum. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  in  the  eighth  resolution  of  this 
Report  (see  also  par  6,  Finance,  of  the  scheme  for  Training 
Teachers),  Mr.  Morant  stated  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
national  finances,  he  could  not  hold  out  any  hope  of  this  particular 
form  of  aid  being  forthcoming. 

The  deputation  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Board  of 
Education  would  welcome  the  one-year  scheme,  and  would  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Education  Authorities  in  the  Eastern  Counties  as 
far  as  they  possibly  could,  in  helping  to  establish  this  method  of 
training  teachers. 

(2)  REGULATIONS   FOR  PUPIL-TEACHERS. 


RECOMMENDATIONS     OF     THE     ASSOCIATION     OF 
DIRECTORS  AND  SECRETARIES  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  following  modifications  to  the  Board  of  Education's 
Regulations  for  the  Instruction  and  Training  of  Pupil-Teachers 
were  passed  at  the  general  meeting  of  the  Association  held  at 
Birmingham  University  on  Friday,  15th  April,  1904,  and  reviewed 
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in  the  Editorial  Notes,  the  Regulations  having  been  referred  in 
November,  1903,  to  a  Special  Committee  for  report: — 

(i)  The  Association  expressed  approval  of  the  new  Rules  and 
Regulations  for  the  Instruction  and  Training  of  Pupil-Teachers  as 
being,  in  the  main,  on  sound  lines  and  calculated  to  improve  the 
educational  status  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  but  that  in  the 
following  particulars  it  seems  necessary  to  seek  for  modifications 
of  the  Rules,  having  regard  to  the  present  transitional  state  of 
education  and  the  special  difficulties  surrounding  the  position  of 
rural  schools. 

(2)  In  Prefatory  Memorandum, — Page  7,  lines  29-31.  "But  no 
"other  boys  or  girls  will  be  allowed  after  August  ist,  1905,  to 
"serve  in  any  capacity  in  a  public  elementary  school  unless 
"engaged  specifically  as  pupil -teachers  and  under  conditions  here- 
"  after  set  forth  as  applying  thenceforward  to  pupil-teachers."  That 
this  paragraph  should  not  apply  to  rural  schools  under  100  in 
average  attendance  until  experience  has  been  gained  of  the  effect  of 
the  new  Pupil-Teacher  Regulations. 

(3)  Article  3  to  read  :  "  Pupil-teachers  during  their  period  of 
"apprenticeship  to  attend  not  less  than  100  meetings  for  each 
"  year  of  such  apprenticeship  and  not  more  than  half  the  time  of 
"  such  apprenticeship.  The  Local  Education  Authority  to 
"  determine  the  period  at  which  such  training  should  be  taken." 

(4)  Article  8. — That  the  decision  as  to  whether  a  school  is  rural 
or  urban  be  left  to  the  Local  Authority. 

(5)  Article  12. — Line  3,  after  **  or  by  a  responsible  body  of 
managers  "  add  "  any  such  arrangements  must  be  approved  of 
by  the  Local  Authority." 

(6)  Article  17. — Line  2,  after  the  word  **  Board,"  add  **  where 
"  the  Centre  is  not  provided  by  a  '  Local  Authority  for  Higher 
"  Education.'  "  And  in  the  same  line  delete  the  word  **  They  " 
and  add  "The Teachers." 

(7)  Article  20. — Line  4,  after  "Preparatory  Classes"  add 
"  that  may  or  may  not  be." 

Line  11.,  delete  from  "  The  number  of  scholars  "  to  the  end. 

(8)  Article  24. — (A)  From  the  last  two  lines  it  is  clear  that  the 
grants  on  pupil-teachers  attending  centre  or  preparatory  classes 
shall  only  be  paid  for  a  period  of  two  years,  but  in  the  light  of  the 
alterations  proposed  in  favour  of  the  rural  pupil-teacher,  who  may 
be  apprenticed  at  15  years  of  age,  it  is  necessary  that  grants  be 
paid  in  such  cases  for  three  years. 

(B)  The  Association  are  of  opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
cost  should  be  met  from  Imperial  sources.     It  is  felt  that  this  is  a 
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national  and  not  a  local  question,  and  they  trust  that  the  opinion 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  point  will  be  carried  into  effect 
speedily. 

(9)  Article  28. — Page  18,  paragraph  (i)  (i)  and  (2),  that  the 
question  **  That  instruction  may  or  may  not  be  given  after 
6  p.m."  should  be  left  to  the  Local  Education  Authority. 


(10)  Date  of  Examinations. — That  the  Board  of  Education  be 
asked  to  alter  the  date  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination 
so  that  the  results  may  be  known  some  weeks  before  the  expiration 
of  the  pupil-teachers*  indentures. 
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VI.— REVIEW. 


HIGHER    EDUCATION     IN     RURAL 

COUNTIES. 


THE  NEW  SCHEME  IN  GLOUCESTERSHIRE.* 

The  following  report  upon   the  whole   question   of  higher  education   was 

adopted  by  the  Gloucestershire  Education  Committee  on  the  30th  April,  1904. 

It  embodies  a  complete  scheme  of  higher  education  suitable  to  local  needs, 

special  attention  being  given  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  to  the  provision  of 

^secondary  schools  with  different  curricula  and  suitably  situated  geographically  ; 

the  declaration  of  the  Committee's  |X)licy  towards  private  schools  should  be 

particularly  noted  (see  p.  266).    The  effective  operation  of  the  scheme  is  based 

upon  a  county  scholarship  system,  to  which  reference  is   made  in  the  report : 

particulars  of  this  will  appear  in  our  next  issue  in  a  special  section  to  be  devoted 

to  typical  scholarship  schemes  instituted  by   Ix^cal  Education   Authorities   to 

meet   the   requirements  of  the   new  Education  Act.     The  Higher  Education 

Sub-Committee  have  been  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for 

canning    out    the    recommendations,    after   consultation    with    the    Board    of 

Education. 

General  Cooiideratioiii. 

Under  the  Education  Act  of  iyo2  the  term  "  Higher  Education  "  includes  all 
education  other  than  elementary,  and  "  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
education  "  is  laid  as  a  duty  upon  the  Ix>cal  Education  Authority. 

The  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  have,  therefore,  to  consider— (*/)  (i) 
secondary  schools  (Divisions  A  and  B)  for  boys  and  girls,  (2)  technological 
instruction.  (3)  the  training  of  teachers,  (4)  evening  schools ; 

{b)  and  also  how  these  forms  of  higher  education  can  best  be  correlated,  and  how 
such  higher  education  can  l)est  be  co-ordinated  with  elementary  education. 

It  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  the  principles  at  which  the  Technical  Instruction 
Committee  of  the  County  Council  arrived  as  the  result  of  its  experience  prior  to 
the  Education  Act  of  1902.  These  are  briefly— first,  the  strengthening  of  the 
chief  secondary  schools  in  each  of  the  districts  into  which  the  county  must 
naturally  be  divided,  in  view  of  existing  means  of  communication  ;  secondly,  a 
system  of  scholarships  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary  schools  ; 
thirdly,  the  chief  secondary  school  in  each  district  shall  be  U'cd  for  the  purpose 
of  training  pupil- teachers  and  as  a  centre  for  the  organisation  of  the  evening 
classes  and  schools  in  the  district. 

The  partial  adoption  of  these  principles  in  the  past  may  be  said  to  have 
anticipated  in  some  measure  the  general  plan  of  organisation  which  has  found 
favour  with  Local  Authorities  since  the  Education  Act  has  come  into  force,  and 
these  principles  appear  also  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  latest  regulations  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Education. 

*  Gloucestershire  Education  Committee:    Report  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  needs  of  the  County  as  regards  Higher  Education,  February,  1904. 
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It  has,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  responsibilities  which  are  laid 
upon  the  Local  Authority  are  altogether  on  a  different  scale  under  the  Act,  and 
that  the  discharge  of  these  duties  has  become  obligatory. 

It  may  be  well  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  objects  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
authorities  on  educational  organisation,  must  be  attained. 

Outline  of  Scheme. 

Recognised  Principles.  — In  the  first  place  there  should  be  a  "capacity- 
catching"  machinery,  by  means  of  which  boys  and  girls  of  very  great  ability 
should  be  drafted  before  the  age  of  13  from  the  elementary  into  the  secondary 
school,  where  they  should  hold  their  scholarships  for  three  or  four  years,  subject 
to  their  making  satisfactory  progress.  At  the  completion  of  this  course  some  of 
these  scholars  would  leave  school  equipped  to  receive  real  technological  instruction, 
if  they  desire  to  do  so ;  others  would  desire  to  become  teachers,  and  for  them 
provision  might  be  made  as  suggested  by  the  Board  of  Education:  it  is  also 
hoped  that  a  few  would  distinguish  themselves  sufficiently  to  earn  special 
recognition  and  would  win  for  themselves  open  university  scholarships. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  real  technical  (technological) 
instruction  can  only  be  given  with  advantage  to  those  who  have  the  foundation 
laid  of  a  sound  secondary  education. 

In  the  third  place,  there  must  be  a  sufficient  system  of  evening  classes  to  take 
on  children  from  the  elementary  schools. 

From  the  standpoint  of  administration  it  may  also  be  premised  that  a  Local 
Authority  which  has  to  provide  within  its  area  education  grounded  on  such 
far-reaching  principles  may  reasonably  expect  to  have  under  its  efifective  control 
the  several  institutions  which  it  has  to  strengthen,  or  perhaps  found,  and  in  large 
part  to  maintain.  This  appears  to  be  necessary  both  for  educational  and 
financial  economy. 

The  Local  Application. — To  divide  the  county  into  educational  areas,  to 
secure  in  each  area  the  establishment  of  a  good  secondary  school  for  boys  and 
girls  with,  in  some  cases,  as  far  as  might  be  necessary,  hostels  attached  ;  to  create 
Local  Higher  Education  Committees  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  pro\ision 
of  secondary  education  in  their  own  areas  ;  to  provide  as  fully  as  possible  for  the 
training  of  the  County  Council  scholars  of  the  several  areas  at  the  secondary 
school  of  the  area ;  to  provide  in  each  of  the  secondary  schools  an  education 
suited  to  the  special  needs  of  the  area,  in  so  far  as  special  provision  may  appear 
desirable ;  to  secure  efifective  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  administrative  county ;  to  make  special  arrangements  for 
particular  students  in  technological  studies  at  suitable  places ;  to  so  relate  the 
several  secondary  schools  through  their  Governing  Bodies  with  the  County 
Education  Office  as  to  easily  secure  the  special  advantages  of  each  school  for 
special  students  or  special  work  anywhere  in  the  county  : 

Such  is  in  outline  the  scheme  recommended  by  this  Committee  as  being  best 
suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  county,  having  in  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  what 
has  already  been  done  in  the  county,  and,  on  the  other,  those  ends  which  by  a 
consensus  of  educational  authorities  it  is  desirable  to  achieve.  To  a  considerable 
extent  this  scheme  has  already  been  in  operation  under  the  arrangements  made, 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  by  the  County  Council  through  its  late  Technical 
Instruction  Committee. 

Areas. 

The  division  of  the  county  into  areas  would  be  regulated  presumably  by— (tf) 
the  special  features  (geographical,  means  of  communication,  industrial)  of  such 
district ;  (6)  the  provision  already  existing  of  a  secondary  school  or  schools  (for 
boys  and  girls). 
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The  boundaries  of  each  area  can  best  be  indicated  by  the  map.  The 
educational  centres  for  such  areas  would  naturally  be  Bristol,  Cheltenham, 
Cirencester,  Gloucester,  Lydney,  Stroud,  Wotton-under-Edge.  .  .  . 
Tewkesbury,  Thombury,  Campden  and  perhaps  a  few  other  places  may  require 
special  treatment. 

Secondary  Schools. 

Secondary  schools  should  be  so  equipped  and  staffed  that  varying  types  of 
secondary  education  may  be  efficiently  supplied.  The  instruction  given  in  these 
schools  must  be  under  the  inspection  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  must  be  of 
such  an  unimpeachable  character  as  to  attract  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all  who 
are  able  to  pay  the  school  fees.  The  schools  must  supply  a  sound  general 
secondary  education,  but,  having  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  schools  and  the 
density  of  the  population  immediately  around  them,  some  would  have  to  be  more 
extensively  equipped  and  staffed  than  others,  and  such  schools  might  in  special 
cases  ser\''e  economically  the  requirements  of  the  county  as  a  whole. 

Further,  it  would  be  verj'  desirable,  educationally  as  well  as  economically,  to 
establish  certain  classes  at  some  of  the  schools  suitable  to  the  wants  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  schools  are  situated.  The  arrangements  made  .  in 
consequence  of  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Gloucestershire 
County  Council  in  1899  should  be  carried  out,  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
principle  of  suiting  the  instruction  to  the  district,  it  would  appear  desirable  to 
establish  classes  such  as  in  textile  work  at  Stroud  and  in  forestry  and  mining 
in  the  Forest. 

The  claims  of  the  agricultural  districts  remote  from  the  secondary  schools  may 
be  suitably  met  by  the  establishment  of  hostels,  where  deemed  desirable,  in 
connection  with  the  secondary  schools.  Such  hostels  should  be  set  up  by  the 
Governing  Bodies  of  the  schools  in  consultation  with  the  County  Education 
Committee,  should  be  on  a  sufficient  but  not  extravagant  or  expensive  basis,  and 
should  be  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Education  Committee  through 
the  Governing  Bodies. 

In  some  centres  there  is  no  public  secondary  school  for  girls.  It  is  clear  that, 
having  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Edncation  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  in  the  administrative  county 
will  be  smaller  than  the  number  in  large  city  schools,  it  would  be  eminently 
advantaj^eous  to  establish  either  dual  (or  mixed)  rather  than  separate  schools. 
Where  separate  schools  are  already  in  existence  for  boys  and  girls,  it  might  be 
necessary'  for  the  general  organisation  of  secondary  education  in  each  district  to 
lace  both  schools  under  one  Governing  Body. 

In  cases  in  which  an  endowed  school  may  be  found  to  be  no  longer  able  to 
discharge  efficiently  the  functions  of  a  secondary  school,  the  County  Council 
should  seek  the  co-operation  of  the  Governors  in  the  amendment  of  its  scheme,  so 
as  to  make  its  endowment  locally  useful,  perhaps  by  the  maintenance  of  evening. 
schools,  or  by  local  scholarships,  or  by  any  other  suitable  means. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the  following  be  the  secondary  schools  for 
the  higher  education  of  the  several  districts : — Grammar  School,  Bath  ; 
Colston's  Boys*  School,  Stapleton,  Bristol ;  Colston's  Girls'  School,  Bristol  ; 
Grammar  School.  Bristol ;  Higher  Grade  and  Secondary  School,  St.  George, 
Bristol ;  Merchant  Venturers'  Technical  College  (Secondary  School),  Bristol ; 
Grammar  School,  Burford,  Oxon;  Grammar  School.  Cheltenham  (boys  and 
girls)  ;  Grammar  School,  Cirencester  (boys  and  girls)  ;  Endowe:l  Schools, 
Gloucester  {boys  and  girls)  ;  Secondary  School,  Lydney  (boys  and  girls)  ; 
Grammar  School,  Monmouth  (boys  and  girls) ;  Marling  School,  Stroud  (boys) ; 
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Secondary  School,  Tewkesbury  (boys) ;    Lady  Berkeley's  School,  Wolton-under- 
Edfi^e  (boys  and  girls). 

To  meet  the  wants  of  agriculturalists  some  means  should  be  taken  for 
establishing  a  school  of  agriculture  (theoretical  and  practical),  and  the 
Agricultural  Minor  Committee  should  be  requested  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  matter. 

The  support  given  by  the  county  to  those  institutions  selected  as  county 
secondary  schools  may  be  by  the  award  of  scholarships  or  by  annual  grant  or 
both.  Such  support  granted  to  such  schools  will  be  conditional  on  their 
maintaining  a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and  the  Education  Committee  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  have  all  or  any  of  them  inspected. 

In  certain  special  cases  the  Committee  may  allow  a  scholarship  to  be  tenable 
at  a  high-class  private  venture  school  or  college  (whether  within  or  outside  the 
county),  but  under  no  circumstances  will  a  subsidy  out  of  public  funds  be  given 
to  an  educational  institution  carried  on  for  private  profit.  ' 

Training  of  TeacheFs. 

.  .  .  The  Committee  strongly  recommend  for  adoption  the  following 
scheme  as  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  county  and  as  best  calculated  to  secure 
a  well -organised  and  comprehensive  plan  of  higher  education  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  Local  Authority  : — 

1.  (a) — By  the  new  county  scholarship  system  the  very  ablest  scholars  of  the 
elementary  schools  will  pass  on  before  the  age  of  13  to  the  secondary  school  of 
their  district  and  remain  there  up  to  the  completion  of  their  course,  when  the« 
scholars  should  pass  some  University  Matriculation  E-\amination  or  one  of  the 
other  examinations  recognised  as  an  equivalent  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(b) — From  among  the  scholars  who  have  so  qualified  the  County  Education 
Committee  may  select  students  to  become  teachers.  These  students  on 
attaining  the  age  of  iG  should  either  he  apprenticed  as  pupil-teachers  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  receiving  meanwhile  instruction  at  a  Pupil-Teachers' 
Centre,  or  the  period  of  apprenticeship  might  be  omitted  altogether  and  the 
scholars  might  continue  their  education  at  a  recognised  secondary  school  unli\ 
the  age  of  18.  Their  ranks  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  also  recruited  from 
the  general  body  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools.  During  these  two  years 
some  part  (a  minimum  and  maximum  part  to  be  fixed)  would  be  spent  in 
certain  selected  elementary  schools ;  the  remainder  and  greater  part  of  the  time 
would  be  given  to  study.  The  time  spent  in  the  elementarj'  school  should  be 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  working  of  such 
schools  and  of  the  art  of  teaching.  Of  these  students,  a  certain  proportion 
would  doubtless  pass,  during  the.se  two  years,  some  intermediate  university 
examination,  but  it  should  not  be  considered  necessary  that  by  any  means  even- 
student  should  work  along  university  lines.  A  discretion  should  be  left  in  such 
a  matter  to  the  principal  of  the  secondary  school. 

2.  From  among  those  students  who  have  reached  the  age  of  iS  a  certain 
number  of  those  whose  abilities  justify  such  a  course  should  pass  on  to  a 
recognised  training  college.  The  ranks  of  these  students,  up  to  a  certain 
statutory  number  (to  be  fixed),  would  doubtless  be  recruited  from  students  from 
various  educational  institution*  in  the  county  who  had  qualified  for  entrance 

nto  a  training  college.  Provision  should  be  made  at  a  county  day  training 
college  at  Cheltenham  for  training  students  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Some 
students  might  be  reading  for  their  final  degree  examination,  but  neither  this 
course  of  study  nor  still  less  preparation  for  a  Matriculation  or  Intermediate 
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Examination  should  be  the  main  aim  of  the  college.  Practical  training  in  the 
art  of  teaching  can  only  be  given  when  there  is  a  group  of  schools  \vith 
students  of  many  kinds  in  them  under  tuition,  and  when  the  whole  plan  of 
instruction  can  be  directed  by  one  mind  regulating  the  relation  to  each  other 
o(  the  various  departments.  It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  such  a 
college  has  been  once  established,  the  Board  of  Education,  especially  under 
its  new  Regulations,  defrays  nearly  the  whole  current  expenditure  by  its 
grants. 

When  once  a  group   of  schools,  such  as   that  known   at    present  as  the 

Cheltenham  Grammar  School,  has  been  co-ordinated  with  its  day  schools  for 

boys  and  girls,  with  the  first-rate   provision  which  is  about  to  be  made  for 

science  and  art  teaching,  and  with  an  extensive  system  of  evening  classes  both 

in  the  town  of  Cheltenham   and   in  the  country  districts  round,  the  cost  of 

establishing  a  thoroughly  good   training  college  for  teachers,  with  abundant 

opportunities  for  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  within  the  group  of  schools 

and  in  certain   selected  elementary    schools    near    (by    agreement    with    the 

Cheltenham  Authority),  would  be  but  small.    This  college,  in  pursuance  of  the 

terms  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  (Article  112),  would  be 

affiliated  to  one  of  the  universities. 


Technological  Instmction. 

It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that  a  sound  secondary  education 
should  precede  specialised  work.  Certain  technological  classes  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  locality  for  those  who  have  received  a  secondary  education  might 
well  be  established  at  some  of  our  secondary  schools.  For  example,  it 
would  appear  desirable  that  classes  should  be  held  at  Stroud  suitable  for  those 
who  would  lie  engaged  in  textile  industries  ;  that  classes  in  mining  and  forestry 
should  be  established  at  Lydney,  and  in  agriculture  in  certain  other  parts  of  the 
county.  It  will  also  doubtless  be  found  possible  from  time  to  time  to  set 
up  certain  technological  classes  in  other  subjects  at  the  secondary  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  students  so  provided  for,  there  will  be  at  times  students  who 
will  give  evidence  of  such  ability  in  various  departments  of  technology  as 
to  warrant  special  expenditure  on  their  behalf.  It  is  not  proposed,  seeing  that 
such  students  would  not  be  numerous,  to  endeavour  to  supply  their  wants  at  the 
secondary  schools  situated  within  the  administrative  county.  Their  needs  could 
he  much  more  effectively  met  by  an  arrangement  between  the  County  Education 
Committee  and  institutions  giving  instruction  of  the  kind  required.  Other  cases 
might  be  dealt  with,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  providing  scholarships  at 
some  of  the  large  technological  schools  of  the  country. 


Eveiilng  Schools. 

Tv%'0  classes  of  students  have  to  be  considered.  (i)  There  are  those  who 
leave  the  elementary  (or  other)  schools  and  whose  general  education  is  not 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  them,  without  supplementary  training,  to  profit  by 
advanced  or  technical  classes.  For  such  there  must  be,  at  least  for  some  time, 
classes  of  a  preliminary  character.  It  is  most  desirable  {a)  that  such  classes 
should  be  well  hlled  and  that  employers  of  labour  should  encourage  their  younger 
employes  to  take  full  advantage  of  them,  (b)  that  they  should  be  well  organised 
and  well  taught  and  (r)  that  the  students  should  be  under  such  supervision  from 
the  secondary  school  of  the  district  that  they  may  be  passed  on  as  soon  as  they 
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are  sufficiently  prepared  to  the  advanced  evening  classes  held  under  the 
authority  of  the  Local  Higher  Education  Committees  which  it  is  proposed  to 
appoint. 

(2)  There  are  those  who  have  received  a  sound  general  secondary  education, 
but  who  being  employed  in  the  day-time  cannot  continue  their  studies  except  in 
the  evening.  For  these  there  should  be  adequate  but  not  extravagant 
provision.  Experience  has  shown  that  such  classes  can  be  very  satisfactorily 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Local  Higher  Education  Committees.  It  is, 
however,  important  that  in  the  smaller  towns  and  larger  villages  Local 
Committees  should  be  formed  to  watch  over  the  inception  and  development  of 
all  the  evening  classes  in  their  district,  to  stimulate  local  enthusiasm  and 
interest  and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Local  Higher  Education 
Committee. 

The  Iwocal  Education  Authority  would  exercis9  supervision  over  these  classes 
through  the  Local  Higher  Education  Committee,  and  by  such  inspection  as  may 
be  deemed  desirable. 
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We  very  much  regret  to  announce  that  the  Scotch  Education 
Bill  has  been  abandoned,  at  any  rate  for  the  present  session. 
Instead  of  being  able  to  print  the  full  text  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1904,  we  have  to  record  another  abortive  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  deal  with  the  important  issues 
involved.  Among  the  various  sections  of  Scottish  educationalists 
there  is  a  keen  feeling  of  despondency.  They  discern  a  levity  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  and  a  lack  of  perspective  in  our  rulers 
which  bode  ill  for  the  ftiture.  Never  did  a  Bill  seem  to  obtain 
a  more  favourable  reception  from  Parliament  and  the  country.  It 
was  received  with  general  approval,  even  applause ;  for  it  appeared 
to  contain  the  elements  of  an  excellent  measure  of  reform. 
Subsequent  events  somewhat  damped  this  ardour,  interest  gradually 
declined,  until,  at  the  end,  there  was  left  little  enthusiasm  and, 
except  in  the  case  of  teachers,  a  sentiment  akin  to  indifference. 


^  4e  ^"i  *  4: 


One  of  the  many  reflections  that  occur  to  those  who  have 
followed  closely  the  progress  of  the  measure  makes  rather  a  hard 
saying.  It  is  this :  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  Bill  was 
the  extreme  desire  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  to  conciliate  critics 
and  to  reconcile  opposing  interests.  He  attempted  the  impossible. 
Had  he  been  less  complaisant,  possibly  the  position  would  have 
been  less  difficult  than  eventually  it  became.  The  general 
impression,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  that,  apart  from 
Parliamentary  exigencies,  the  chief  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Bill  was  the  position  created  by  the  embodiment  in  it,  during 
the  Committee  stage,  of  a  proposal  to  make  valuation  and  population 
the  basis  of  taxation  for  its  purposes.  This  was  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  financial  interests  of  urban  and  rural  areas.  The 
principle,  not  wholly  novel,  as  it  has  been  applied  in  the  distribution 
of  Imperial  grants  to  Local  Authorities  in  certain  cases,  gave  pause 
to  many  persons  of  widely  diflferent  political  views.  Such  a  radical 
alteration  in  financial  methods  must,  it  was  argued,  be  discussed 
and  determined  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  established  as  a 
precedent,  in  an  incidental  sort  of  way,  in  a  measure  designed  for 
altogether  different  purposes.  The  strength  of  this  feeling  is 
thought  to  have  deterred  the  Government  from  proceeding  further. 
A  second  reflection  is  that  the  views  held  by  different  sections 
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of  educationalists  and  administrators  in  regard  to  the  reform  of 
Scotch  education  are  in  part  irreconcilable,  and  the  fact  must  be 
recognised  by  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  measure  when  it  is 
again  brought  forward.  On  many  points  compromise  is  possible, 
and  the  only  satisfactory,  or,  at  any  rate,  least  unsatisfactory,  way 
of  dealing  with  them.  But  others  are  quite  incompatible  with  one 
another,  and  any  attempt  at  reconciliation  is  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Among  these  may  be  cited  the  unit  of  area,  the  destination  of 
grants,  the  position  of  the  Central  Department. 

:ic  ]|t  ^t  sic  s|c  :(c 

We  trust  we  may  look  forward  to  next  session  with  confidence. 
It  is  our  duty  to  insist  on  the  supreme  importance  of  education,  and 
to    remind   Parliament    that     it    is    verily    trifling    with    yital 
national  interests  if  it  burkes  the  subject.    An  Act  of  Parliament  is 
urgently  necessary  in  order  to  remove  obstacles  and  to  co-ordinate 
effort :  it  indicates  merely  the  fresh  starting  point  of  educational 
progress.     Every  year  that  it  is  delayed  renders  the  situation  more 
serious,  and  increases  the  leeway  that  has  to  be  made  up.    The 
Government  of  the  day  must  put  the  Bill  in  the  forefront  of  their 
programme,  and   Parliament  must  prepare  itself  to  discuss  the 
measure  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  time  may  be  necessary.     Scotland 
is  entitled  to  her  fair  share  of  the  time  of  Parliament,  and  she  claims 
this  share.     The  educationalist  knows  no  politics,  and  the  nation 
will  hold  both  sides  equally  responsible  for  such  a  fiasco  as  has  just 
been  witnessed.     One  crumb  of  consolation  we  have — there  is  still 
another  year  in  which  to  thresh  out  the  knotty  points.      Public 
opinion  has  been  greatly  educated  during  the  past  six  months. 
There  is  material  of  a  permanent  character  on  which  further  study 
of  the  problems  involved  may  be  based.*    The  blame  will  ultimately 
rest  with  the  Scotch  people  if  they  do  not  attain  to  some  degree  of 
unanimity  on  the  main  features  of  the  desired  reform,  and  make 
their  demand  of  Government  and  Parliament  in  terms  that  will 
not  admit  of  misunderstanding  nor  brook  further  delay. 

^^  u^  ^^  ale  «i^  «*• 

*!•  ^  *!•  ^  n»  n* 

At  a  time  when  radical  changes  in  educational  organisation  in 
Scotland  are  contemplated,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  conditions 
already  obtaining  throughout  the  whole  field  of  Scottish  education 

*  In  this  regard  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  literature  dealing  ^with  the 
present  position  of  affairs,  e,g.,  "Short  Studies  on  Education  in  Scotland/'  by 
John  Clarke  (Aberdeen) ;  •*  Scottish  Educational  Reform,"  by  Dr.  Douglas.  M.P^ 
mnd  Prof.  Jones  (Glasgow). 
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should  be  well  understood.  With  this  view  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  have  issued  "  A  Selection  of  Circular  Letters  of  the 
Department,  1898- 1904,  with  Explanatory  Memorandum."  In 
the  Prefatory  Note,  written  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  himself 
(Rt.  Hon.  A.  Graham  Murray),  a  well-merited  tribute  is  given  to 
the  late  Secretary,  Lord  Palfour  of  Burleigh,  the  results  of 
whose  administration  must  remain  as  a  contribution  of  great  and 
permanent  value  to  education.  There  is  much  in  the  Memorandum 
which  deserves  close  attention.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
dealing  respectively  with  the  subjects  of  elementary,  intermediate 
and  secondary  education,  continuation  classes  and  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  indicates  that  the  general  policy  pursued  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  has  been  upon  right  lines.  For 
instance,  the  encouragement  given  to  central  technical  institutions 
so  as  to  relieve  them  of  elementary  work  in  order  to  develop  their 
advanced  instruction  to  the  highest  possible  point,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  convert  them  into  technical  universities,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  would  be  most  advantageous  if  more 
vigorously  pressed  throughout  the  whole  country. 

5h  ♦  Sfl  *  *  * 

The  remarks  in  the  Memorandum  upon  the  rapid  development  of 

certain  branches  of  rural  instruction  for  teachers  are  of  peculiar 

interest  in  view  of  the  successful  work  accomplished  in  England. 

The  Scotch  Code  of  1899  made  drawing  and  nature-knowledge  part 

of    the    elementary    curriculum,    and    Local    Authorities    might 

establish  such  teachers'  classes  upon  guaranteeing  only  one-fourth 

of  the   actual  expenditure,  the  remainder  (excluding  fees)  being 

provided   from   the  Department's  grant.      The  success  of  these 

classes  has  surpassed  expectation.    They  have  been  established  at 

convenient  centres  all  over  Scotland,  and  attended  by  thousands 

of  teachers,  many  of  whom  travel  great  distances.     No  recent 

expenditure  on  education  has  brought  so  speedy  a  return  in  the 

form     of   improved    school    work.      These    subjects,    practically 

unknoivxi  in  many  schools  five  years  ago,  are  now  taught  with 

adequate  knowledge  and  on  sound  methods  in  the  great  majority 

o£  the  schools. 

The  general  principles  which  have  guided  the  policy  of  the 
Scotcli  Education  Department  are  summarised  in  the  Memorandum 
under  three  heads,  which  may  be  more  briefly  described  here  as — 
(i)  to  establish  three  distinct  grades  of  day  schools;  (2)  to 
maintain  the  national  characteristic  of  dual  control,  i.e.,  central 
supervision  and  local  management ;  (3)  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
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schools  by  inspection.  Finally,  the  usefulness  and  the  permanent 
value  of  the  Memorandum  are  enhanced  by  a  diagram  or 
conspectus  illustrating  the  whole  of  the  educational  organisation 
in  Scotland. 

«A«  «t**  «*^  «tff  «l«  4? 

yp.  "I*  '■*  'I*  ^  ^ 

We  publish  on  pp.  292-302,  an  article  on  "  The  Present  Aspect 
of  Agricultural  Education."     It  will  be  seen  that  the  writer  has 
set  himself  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  for  the  due  advancement 
of  agricultural  education  in  England  and  Wales  that  there  should 
be  one  Central  Authority  for  educational  purposes,  and  that  this 
reform  should  be  promptly  secured.     It  will  be  remembered  that 
the    Agricultural  Education   Committee    placed    this    object  in 
the  forefront  of  their  programme.      Their  first  resolution  is  as 
follows : — •*  That,  in   view  of    the  importance  of  concentrating 
**  the  control  of  agricultural  and  rural  education  in  the  hands  of 
"  one   Government    Department,    it    is    expedient    that  all  the 
**  educational    work    of   the    Board    of    Agriculture    should  be 
**  transferred  to  the  new  Board  of  Education."     It  seems  to  us 
that  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Agricultural  Education 
Committee  passed  the  foregoing  resolution — viz.,  the  autumn  of 
1899 — has  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the  policy  then  adopted. 
For  not  only  have  the   Committee  kept  this  important  object 
steadily  in  view  but  their  activities  have  brought  about  many 
reforms  which,  in  their  turn,  serve  to  emphasise  the  need  of  one 
all-embracing  Board  of  Education.     We  heartily  approve  the  aim 
of  our  contributor,  and  we  commend  his  article  to  the  thoughtful 
consideration  of  our  readers. 

>!«  :|c  :{c  "»'- 


•>• 


We    omitted    to    refer    in    our    last    issue   to   the    important 
Departmental    Committee    appointed    by   Lord  Londonderry  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science.      The 
terms  of  reference  were  published  in  Tke  Times.    They  are : — ^*  To 
**  inquire  into  the  present  working  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
"  including  the  School  of  Mines;  to  consider  in  what  way  the  stafi, 
''  together  with  the  buildings  and  appliances  now  in  occupation  or 
"  in  course  of  construction,  may  be  utilised  to  the  fullest  extent  for 
**  the  promotion  of  higher  scientific  studies  in  connection  -with  the 
**  work  of  existing  or  projected  institutions  for  instruction  of  the 
same  character  in  the  Metropolis  or  elsewhere ;  and  to  report  on 
any  changes  which  may  be  desirable  in  order  to  carry  out  such 
"  recommendations  as  they  may  make."     Sir  Francis    Mowatt, 
G.C.B.,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  among  the  memberSi 
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who,  it  is  understood,  represent  very  different  interests,  are  Sir 
William  White,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  Sir  Arthur 
Rucker  and  Mr.  Ogilvie.  Having  regard  to  the  statement  made  by 
Sir  William  Anson  last  autumn,  we  may  look  to  the  Committee  to 
make  suggestions  which  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment 
in  London,  connected  possibly  with  the  university,  of  a  great 
technological  institution  of  the  Charlottenburg  type,  as  advocated 
by  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr.  Haldane,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  London  County  Council  conditionally  promised  an 
annual  grant  of  ;f  20,000. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  a  large  deputation 

representative  of  all  the  universities  and  many  of  the  university 

colleges,  including    also    several    members    of   both   Houses   of 

Parliament,  waited    upon    the    Prime   Minister    (the   Rt.    Hon. 

Arthur  J.  Balfour,  M.P.)  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

(the    Rt.    Hon.    Austen    Chamberlain,   M.P.)    on     Friday,    the 

i6th  July.     The  deputation  was  briefly  introduced  by  Sir  Norman 

Lockyer,   President    of    the   British    Association,    who    referred 

(i)  to  the  statement  which  had  been  prepared  by  a  responsible 

Committee  of  the  British  Association  embodying  their  views  in 

regard  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  departure  on  the  part  of  the 

Government  in  the  direction  of  State  endowment  of  the  universities, 

and  (2)  to  the  action  of  other  countries  in  this  department  of  State 

aid.     The  subsequent  speakers  included  Prof.  Pelham  (Hebdomadal 

Council,     Oxford),     Dr.     Chase     (Vice-Chancellor,     Cambridge 

f/niversity),   the   Rt.   Hon.   J.  Chamberlain,   M.P,,  Sir  William 

White,  Sir  William  Ramsay,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  M.P.,  Sir  Henry 

Koscoe,    Mr.   Alfred  Mosely,   C.M.G.,   Mr.   C.   Bill,   M.P.,  and 

they  urged  with  unanimity  the  pressing  claims  of  the  universities 

to  truly  liberal  consideration. 

^^*  *f^  ^^  *i*  T*  n* 

The  aim  of  the  deputation  was  admirably  conveyed  by  Professor 
Pelham,  who  stated  it  to  be  ''to  impress  upon  the  Government 
**  certain  facts,  long  recognised  abroad  and  gradually  winning 
*•  their  Tvay  to  recognition  at  home.  The  facts  that  there  was 
'*  such  a  thing  as  knowledge ;  that  it  was  a  thing  worth  having 
**  for  nations  as  well  as  individuals ;  and  that  we  could  not  have  it 
*'  \irithout  paying  for  it."  The  relations  of  research  to  our  national 
welfare  ivere  emphasised  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  and  promptly 
recognised  by  the  Premier,  who,  in  his  response,  admitted  also 
the  great    financial  need  in  connection  with  both  the  new  and 
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the  old  universities.  But  it  was  left  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  announce  the  financial  concession  which  the 
Government  had  in  store  for  the  university  authorities.  This 
simply  amounted  to  the  prospect  of  a  possible  doubling,  next  year, 
of  the  current  year's  grants  to  the  university  colleges.  Having 
regard  to  the  recognised  fact  that  the  supply  of  facilities  creates 
the  demand  for  education,  it  is  obvious  that  educationalists  must 
incessantly  impress  upon  philanthropists  and  Ministers  the 
hopelessness  of  national  progression  in  the  absence  of  those 
propelling  forces  so  lavishly  provided  by  other  countries. 

sf:  sic  :^  :;c  3|c  4c 

The  new  Code  has  been  in  the  hands  of  organisers  and 
administrators  for  some  time,  and  its  provisions,  which  are  now 
in  operation,  have  doubtless  been  well  examined.  We  desire  to 
commend  the  improvements  in  the  design  and  structure  of  the 
Code  and  to  recognise  the  important  changes  introduced  into  its 
substance.  It  is  obvious  that  in  no  sense  is  a  "  cut-and-dried " 
system  of  education  to  be  imposed  in  future  upon  the  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  reasonable  means  for  freedom  will  be  given 
to  Local  Education  Authorities  to  carry  out  reforms  and 
experiments  with  the  approval  of  the  inspectors,  as  representing 
the  Central  Authority :  the  initiative  of  the  school  managers  and  of 
the  teachers  themselves  will  be  encouraged  also.  Beyond  this, 
there  is  a  distinct  aim,  clearly  expressed,  to  make  the  Code  the 
popular  exponent  of  the  primary  education  system  of  the  country, 
so  as  to  impress  the  truth,  as  yet  only  half  acquired,  that  the 
schools  are  really  the  rightful  inheritance  of  both  the  parents 
and  the  scholars.  The  Code  now  deals  with  public  elementary 
and  higher  elementary  schools  only,  the  power  to  train  all  teachers 
having  been  assigned  by  the  Act  of  1902  to  the  domain  of  higher 
education ;  thus,  the  number  of  Articles  is  reduced  from  133  to  57* 
The  **  Revised  Instructions,"  issued  last  in  1902,  are  withdrawn ; 
but  we  may  look  forward  to  the  issue  of  "  a  companion  volume  to 
the  Code  "  dealing  suggestively  with  the  educational  aspects  of 
school  life.  The  Introduction  really  gives  an  excellent  description 
of  the  true  purpose  of  the  public  elementary  school. 


*  * 


The  most  important  changes  of  substance,  which  are  set  out  in 
Mr,  Morant's  Prefatory  Memorandum  to  the  Code,  may  be  very 
briefly  summarised  as  follow: — (i)  the  adoption  of  a  school 
curriculum  "as  a  connected  and  coherent  whole";  (2)  the 
consequent  abandonment  of  the  specific  method  of  delimitation 
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in  respect  of  subjects,  methods  and  plans  of  teaching  for  infants 
and  for  older  scholars  respectively ;  (3)  the  raising  of  the  standard 
of  classification  of  the  teaching  staflf  of  the  schools — this  to  include 
the  disappearance  of  probationers ;  (4)  further  safeguards  against 
the  employment  of  the  teachers  in  extraneous  or  non-scholastic 
duties ;  (5)  greater  latitude  in  the  methods  of  testing  by  examination 
(oral  or  written)  the  work  of  the  school  as  a  whole  and  of  individual 
scholars ;  (6)  the  differentiation  of  grant  upon  the  basis  of  age- 
grades  with  a  view  to  the  prolongation  of  the  later  years  of  school 
life — this  change  to  become  fully  operative  after  31st  July,  1905. 
Some  anxiety  has  already   been   shown   that    Local    Education 
Authorities,    especially    those    administering    rural    areas,    may 
become  involved  in  financial  loss  by  the  operation  of  Article  31 
of  the  Code,  which  embodies  the  vital  change  just  noted  in  point 
(6)>    But  the  view  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th 
June  last,  by  Sir  William  Anson,  gives  some  assurance  that  this 
may  not  prove  to  be  the  case  in  the  long  run  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  even  some  Local  Authorities  forecast  a  financial  gain 
by  the  new  Code.     The  Board  of  Education  have  now,  however, 
promised  to  revert,  for  a  year  or  two,  to  the  system  hitherto  in 
force,  and  have  issued  a  Minute,  dated  7th  July,  1904,  embodying 
a  new  Article  revising  the  grants. 

Following   upon    the  issue   of    the  new   Code  conie  the  new 

Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  for  1904-5.     These  latter  are 

infused  ivith  the  same  broad  spirit  of  educational  statesmanship, 

and,    in    their  very  important   sphere,   should    contribute   much 

towards  building  up  an  organised  system  of  national  education. 

Many   Local  Education  Authorities  are  already  considering  the 

needs  of  their  areas  and  taking  steps  initiatory  to  the  provision 

and   organisation  of   secondary  schools.      It   is,   therefore,   most 

essential  that  the.  general  policy  of  the  Central  Authority  and  their 

relations  -with  all  local  bodies  concerned  with  both  the  internal  and 

external  administration  of  these  schools  should  be  clearly  defined 

at  the  present  stage  of  affairs  imder  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act. 

The  declarations  upon  these  matters  made  in  the  Regulations  of 

the  Board  of  Education  will,  we  hope,  thus  enable  the  many  new 

and  varied  schemes,  which,  as  the  field  of  operation  is  examined, 

are  seen  to  be  urgently  required  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  be 

properly  and  more  easily  co-ordinated  with  the  existing  facilities ; 

so  that  a  coherent  plan  of  secondary  education  may  be  established, 

with  due  regard  to  a  national  system,  in  each  district  of  suitable 
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size.  Further,  the  Regulations  have  been  subjected  to  an  ample 
process  of  simplification  by  arrangement  under  the  main  headings 
of  (i)  courses  of  instruction,  (2)  conditions  of  recognition  and  (3) 
grants ;  and  their  purpose  has  been  fully  affirmed,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Code,  by  Mr.  Morant's  excellent  Prefatory  Memorandum. 


*  *  « 


This  Memorandum  opens  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  evolution 
of  the  day  secondary  school  from  the  sporadic  science  class.    It 
then  proceeds  to  point  out,  on  the  one  hand,  the  impossibility  of 
defining  the  term  "  secondary  education,"  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  necessity  for  defining,   for  purposes  of  administration,  the 
term  "  secondary  school."     This  latter  "  will  be  held  to  include 
"  any  day  or  boarding  school  which  offers  to  each  of  its  scholars, 
"  up  to  and  beyond  the  age  of  16,  a  general  education,  physical, 
"  mental  and  moral,  given  through  a  complete  graded  course  of 
^*  instruction  of  wider  scope  and  more  advanced  degree  than  that 
**  given    in    elementary    schools."        This    instruction    must  be 
(a)  general,  giving  exercise  and  development  to  the  whole  of  the 
faculties;      (b)    complete,    leading    to    a    definite     standard    of 
acquirement ;     (c)  graded,  and,  therefore,  always  progresave  in 
its   various  branches.      The  course  must  cover  four  years — ^the 
minimum  period  set  for  a  secondary  school  to  provide — ^without 
excessive  or  premature  specialisation,  but  with  freedom  to  frame 
curricula    of    varying    kinds    suited    to    local    conditions.     The 
instruction  grants  are  to  range  from  40s.  to  loos.  per  scholar,  and 
are  graded  according  to  the  years  of  attendance  and  applicable  to 
every  type  of  school.     As  regards  the  purpose  of  these  grants,  the 
Memorandum   declares  that   *'the  uniform  scale  of  aid  given  is 
**  designed  to  give  impartial  encouragement  to  all  well-considered 
*^  local  effort   towards  developing  a  general  system  of  secondary 
^*  schools  through  many  channels  and  in  varying  directions.    Much 
**  of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  establishing  such  a  system  is 
'<  experimental,  and  will  have  to  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  its 
^*  results.     The  secondary  schools  are,  in  a  sense,  the  educational 
*'  laboratory  of  the  nation     .     .     .     ."     The  italics  are  ours.     An 
official  statement  of  this  kind  is  rather  significant  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  private  schools  are  still  debarred  from  receiving  aid  under 
the  Regulations. 


As  affecting  the  power  of  grant-earning,  a  most  important 
provision  is  instituted  that  the  recognition  of  the  Board  will  be 
withheld  if  «*  a  school,  after     ....     working  for  a  sufficient 


«( 

<< 
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"  time  ....  to  allow  the  normal  development  of  the  higher 
"  Forms  or  classes,  fails  to  carry  an  adequate  proportion  of  the 
"  scholars  up  to  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  complete  course." 
In  addition  to  the  ordinary  grant  offered  to  all  schools,  special 
grants,  which  may  double  the  ordinary  grant,  are  to  be  given  to 
those  hitherto  known  as  Division  A  schools,  but  the  Regulations 
are  so  modified  as  to  include  the  raising  of  the  age  of  scholars 
commencing  the  course  to  13  years.  There  is  also  a  special  course, 
for  the  third  and  fourth  years,  to  be  preceded  by  a  general 
course,  for  scholars  of  15  years  of  age,  applicable  to  schools  which 
provide  **  often  practically  the  only  available  source  of  higher 
"  education  for  the  neighbourhood."  The  design  of  the  Regulations 
to  give  scope  for  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls  in  mixed  or 
dual  schools  is  emphasised  in  the  Memorandum,  which  states  that, 
generally,  "it  is  left  to  school  authorities  to  consider  how  far  the 
"  same  kind  of  school  curriculum  is  possible  or  desirable  for  girls 
"  as  for  boys,  and  to  frame  curricula  ....  in  which  due 
regard  is  had  to  the  differences  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
sexes,  to  the  different  aims  towards  which  their  school  life 
''  should  be  adjusted,  and  to  the  effect  on  character  of  the  exercise 
"  of  the  various  faculties  during  the  critical  years  of  life." 

****** 

The  Memorandum  concludes  with  some  trenchant  words  upon 

one   of  the  most  important  matters  of  school  organisation  and 

administration,  namely,  the  relations  that  should  exist  between 

(one  and  another  and  all  of)  the  Local  and  Central  Authorities, 

the  Governing  Bodies,  the  head-masters  and  mistresses  and  the 

school    staff.      The  following  final  paragraph   upon   the  matter 

indicates  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  explained  by 

Mr.  Morant : — "  In  the  case  of  all  schools  alike  the  Board  attach 

importance  to  direct  communication  with  the  Governing  Body, 

and  to  preserving  for  the  Governing  Body  as  much  responsibility, 

"  indef>endence  and  freedom  of  action  as  is  consistent  with  effective 

*'  control  of  educational  poUcy  and  educational  provision  by  the 

**  Local  Authority  in  its  own  area  and  by  the  Central  Authority  in 

*'  all  areas."    This  view  corroborates  that  which  we  ourselves  have 

intimated  might  be  the  general  effect  of  the  Regulations  upon  the 

organisation  of  secondary  education.     And,  read  in  the  light  of 

Clause  17  of  the  Regulations,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  fear 

♦hat    the    power   of  effective   control   over  the  schools  hitherto 

exercised    by  Local  Education  Authorities  by  reason  of  grants, 

lepresentation  and  so  forth  will  be  weakened. 


« 

41 
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There  are  certain  modifications  and  revisions  introduced  into 
the  Regulations  upon  specific  points  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  an  advance  in  educational  methods  over  the  superseded 
Regulations  of  1903-4.  Among  these  it  may  be  noted  that— the 
lower  classes  in  the  school  must  be  preparatory  to  the  secondary 
school  course ;  provision  may  be  made,  after  the  completion  of 
the  course,  for  specialisation  in  a  subject  or  group  of  subjects; 
there  is  a  prohibition  of  scholars  in  the  first  and  second  years 
from  usually  taking  external  examinations,  except  in  certain 
circumstances  (see  Clause  9  of  the  Regulations) ;  the  suitability 
of  the  school  fees  is  to  be  assured ;  and  the  standard  of  the 
qualifying  attendance  is  raised.  The  Appendices  to  the 
Regulations  relate  to  (i)  the  optional  inspection  of  schools  under 
the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899 ;  (2)  examinations  in  science 
and  art ;  and  (3)  **  Local  Science  and  Art  Scholarships,"  towards 
the  establishment  of  which  rate-contributions  imder  Part  II. 
of  the  Act  of  1902  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  those  .previously  made 
under  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Acts — a  matter  to  which  we 
drew  special  attention  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
regulation  by  the  Board  of  Education.* 

****** 

The  changes  lately  introduced,  or  introduced  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  Regulations  for  Training  Colleges  are  fitly  siunmed  up  in 
Mr.  Morant's   Prefatory  Memorandum.     They  are  as  follow:— 

(i)  The  Exchequer  grants  in  respect  of  day  students  who  reside 
in  approved  hostels  will  be  on  the  same  scale  as  the  grants  made 
in  respect  of  residential  students ; 

(2)  Much  greater  liberty  is  given  in  the  conditions  under  which 
students  who  have  reached  a  satisfactory  standard  of  general 
education  may  obtain  a  one-year's  course  to  be  mainly  devoted  to 
professional  training ; 

(3)  A  fixed  grant  of  £1  per  student  per  annum  is  substituted  for 
the  variable  science  and  drawing  grants  hitherto  paid  to  training 
colleges ; 

(4)  A  new  type  of  training  college  may  be  recognised,  which, 
though  not  in  connection  with  a  university  or  university  college, 
need  not  on  that  account  be  a  residential  college  as  hitherto. 

The  arrangements  for  the  inspection  of  the  colleges  and  for  the 
examination  of  students  are  considerably  modified,  a  great  variety 
of  examinations  alternative  to  the  examination  held  by  the  Board 
of  Education  being  now  recognised.     But  the  privilege  of  taking 

•  See  ''The  Record,"  Vol.  XI.,  January,  1902,  p.  17. 
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those  examinations  and  of  exemption  from  the  Board's  examination 
will  in  future  only  be  granted  to  such  colleges  as  fulfil  certain 
important  educational  conditions.  Special  regard  will  be  given  to 
the  cases  of  students  admitted  to  colleges  before  the  issue  of  the 
new  Regulations. 

*  *  $:£  ■         lU  4e  * 

The  Regulations  for  Evening  Schools,  Technical  Institutions  and 

Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes,  which  have  just  appeared,  show 

the  wise  intention  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  raise  the  standard 

of  evening  teaching,  to  adopt  it  as  fully  as  possible  to  the  varying 

needs   of  different   localities,  and  to   diminish   the   ill -effects  of 

examination,  whilst  recognising  their  value  within  necessary  limits. 

The  closer  union  of  the  teaching  of  science,  art  and  technology  is 

one  of  the  advantages  which  have  followed  from  the  re-organisation 

of  the  Board,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  due  recognition 

which  the  Regulations  give  to  the  work  of  the  City  and  Guilds 

Institute,  which  continues  under  the  aegis  of  the  Board  to  discharge 

the  functions  of  a  National  Department  of  Technology.     As  in  the 

cases  of  the  new  Code  and  the  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools 

and  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  the  Memorandum  prefixed  to  the 

document  under  review  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  Board  of 

Education  are  concerned  not  only  with  the  organisation  of  schools, 

and  with  the  conditions  under  which  grants  may  be  gained,  but 

also  with  the  system  of  education  to  be  adopted.     Indeed,  the  true 

reforming  spirit  associated  with   Mr.  Morant*s  activities  is  very 

helpfiii  and  encouraging. 

^^  V;  «f«  ^Mg  ^|p  %,*0 

ffc  "l^  ^  T*  ^  •!* 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  County  Councils  Association  have 
amplified  their  proposals  respecting  courses  in  training  colleges  for 
teachers.  The  gist  of  these  being  largely  embodied  in  the  new 
Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  for  the  Examination 
of  Teachers  in  Training  Colleges,  we  briefly  recite  them.  As 
regards  a  one-year*s  course,  restricted  entirely  to  technical  training 
for  the  profession,  admission  being  given  to  persons  who  have 
passed  the  London  Matriculation,  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Senior 
Local,  or  some  Examination  of  a  similar  standard,  the  following 
points  are  considered  essential : — 

(i)  The  minimum  age  for  admission  should  be  i8: 
(2)  Candidates    should    have    passed    in    arithmetic,    English 
grammar    and    literature   and   history,   general   geography,    one 

B 
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foreign  language,  at  least  one  branch  of  natural  science,  drawing, 
a  satisfactory  test  in  music,  and,  in  the  case  of  men,  mathematics, 
and,  in  that  of  women,  needlework : 

(3)  In  the  college  students  should  attend  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  history  and  theory  of  education,  on  school  management 
(including  hygiene)  and  methods  of  teaching  in  general;  give 
lessons  to  classes  of  children  of  ordinary  school  age  under 
proper  supervision ;  be  present  at  and  take  part  in  the 
criticism  of  lessons  given  by  other  students ;  go  through  a  proper 
course  in  physical  exercises  with  special  reference  to  the  best 
methods  of  teaching;  have  abundant  practice  in  black-board 
drawing  and  in  different  ways  of  preparing  diagrams  and  class 
illustrations,  and  also  in  science,  and  be  taught  how  to  make  and 
use  simple  apparatus  and  to  perform  simple  experiments  for  school 
children ;  and,  wherever  possible,  receive  training  in  woodwork: 

(4)  Teachers  so  trained  for  one  year  only  should  be  entitled  to 
their  certificates  after  18  months'  practice  in  schools  to  the 
satisfaction  of  H.M.  Inspector. 

*  -  *  55c  *  *  * 

As  regards  shorter  courses  for  untrained  teachers,  it  is  considered 
that  all  Local  Education  Authorities  should  provide  faciUties  for 
training  carefully-selected  teachers  in  educational  methods.  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  holiday  courses  and  Saturday  classes, 
there  might  be,  e,g,,  a  three-months*  course  in  such  subjects  as 
nature- study,  black-board  drawing,  the  preparation  and  use  of 
diagrams,  class  instruction,  cookery,  manual  instruction  and 
kindergarten.  The  ordinary  salaries  of  teachers  might  be  paid 
during  attendance,  their  places  at  the  schools  being  filled  from  a 
staff  of  supply  teachers. 

With  reference  to  the  new  Regulations  for  Pupil-Teachers,  the 
following  considerations  submitted  by  the  Council  are  receiving 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Education : — (i)  although  the  special 
difficulties  of  rural- areas  are  recognised  on  page  34,  no  provision  is 
made  to  meet  them  ;  (2)  the  payment  of  all  grants  should  be  made 
to  the  Local  Education  Authority  giving  the  instruction  in  the 
central  class,  and  not  as  provided  in  Article  28  (6). 


* 


In  dealing  with  the  general  problem  of  the  training  of  teachers 
in  our  last  volume  (p.  400),  we  intimated  that  Local  Education 
Authorities  might  find  it  necessary  to  re-cast   their  scholarship 
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schemes,  especially  expanding  them  so  as  to  provide  training  for 

suitable  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession.      Considerable 

preparation  in  these  directions  has  already  been  made,  and  on 

pp.  324-57   we  devote  a   special  Section  to  a  selection  of  the 

scholarship  schemes  adopted  by  Authorities  in  typical  districts. 

One   of   the    most    important    tasks    in    local    organisation    is 

undoubtedly  the  institution  of  a   complete   scholarship  system, 

governed  by  careful  regulations  as  to  the  standard  and  periods 

of  competitions  and  examinations.      There  are  many  questions 

needing   very  judicious  treatment  if  such  a  system  is  to  work 

well.     For  instance,  a  scholarship  system  must  not  tend  to  warp, 

but  should  try  to  adapt  itself  to,  the  curricula  of  schools.     Here 

is  truly  a  great  difficulty,  as  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  must 

predominate  in  the  scholarship  regulations.     Again,  there  is  the 

residential   qualification — a    statutory  condition   under  the   late 

Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  one  to  which  Local  Education 

Authorities  seem  inclined  to  adhere.     This  might  not  only  cause 

hardship    to  the  scholars    but    might    mar   the  designs  of   the 

scholarship  schemes.    It  would  be  well,  therefore,  that  there  should 

be  some  co-operation  between  the  Authorities  in  different  areas  in 

the  formulation  of,  and  in  the  subsequent  procedure  under  their 

scholarship  regulations.     The  recommendation  recorded  on  p.  290 

as  being  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors 

and  Secretaries  for  Education  may  be  noted  in  this  connection.    In 

the  special  matter  of  the  training  of  pupil-teachers,  the  joint  action 

of  the   Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Committees  deserves 

notice.      These  two  County  Boroughs  are  providing,  on  similar 

conditions,   400    bursaries   for  intending  pupil-teachers   (see  pp. 

333-5) ;  and  no  restrictions  are  laid  down  as  to  the  residence  of 

these  bursary  candidates,  although  care  is  taken  to  secure  their 

services  when  trained. 


"''  "ii  iti  ^  '^ 


'I 


With  reference  to  those  conditions  that  seem  essential  to  a 
successful  scholarship  system,  we  publish  on  pp.  386-7  the  views 
of  a  large  section  of  the  teaching  profession  in  this  regard.  They 
are  sugg^estive  as  coming  from  those  who  will  be  intimately 
associated  with  future  scholarship  candidates.  Other  conditions 
would  -well  repay  reflection  by  organisers  at  the  present  time. 
For  instance,  there  are  the  general  principles  observed  in  the 
development  of  the  scholarship  scheme  of  the  late  Technical 
Education   Board  of  the   London  County  Council,  which  were 
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worked  out  with  great  care  and  have  proved  to  be  a  great  success*; 
also  those  more  recently  advocated  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott  in  regard  to 
a  proposed  scheme  of  junior  county  scholarships  for  London.! 
The  following,  among  other  essential  conditions,  seem  to  secure 
considerable  unanimity  of  opinion  or  success  in  practice : — 

(i)  The  careful  selection  of  candidates  for  certain  scholarships 
by  teachers,  examiners  and,  possibly,  managers  of  schools 
jointly ; 

(2)  The  earlier,  rather  than  the  later,  transference  of  pupils  from 
elementary  schools,  and  the  optional  tenure  of  their  scholarships 
for  four  years ; 

(3)  The  annual  increase  in  the  value  of  scholarships  held  by  the 
same  scholars ; 

(4)  The  provision  of  opportunities  for  terminating  the  scholarships 
to  meet  the  natural  capacities  or  bents  of  the  scholars ; 

(5)  A  combined  written  and  oral  test  for  examination  ; 

(6)  Only  part  of  the  scholarships  offered  to  be  subject  to  a  limit 
of  income  for  the  parents  of  candidates ; 

(*])  The  distribution  of  certificates  and  honours  to  winners  o( 
scholarships  as  an  annual  public  function. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  repeat,  with  renewed  emphasis,  what 
we  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  Local  Education  Authorities 
should  not  aim  so  much  at  building  up  a  huge  scholarship  system, 
but  should  rather,  in  the  award,  renewal  and  extension  of 
scholarships  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  regard  to  the  capabihties, 
bias  and  destinies  of  the  scholars. 


We  would  direct  special  attention  to  the  scheme,  published 
on  pp.  379-83,  for  instruction  in  gardening  in  connection  with 
public  elementary  schools  which  is  now  in  full  operation  in 
Staffordshire.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  is  to  be  entirely 
financed  by  the  Education  Committee,  the  obtaining  of  the 
necessary  land  devolving  upon  the  managers  of  schools.  Particular 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  recognition  of  properly  qualified 
instructors  only.  It  is  most  important  that  this  should  be  so; 
for,  while  these  teachers  must,  of  course,  be  recognised  by  the 

•  See  paper  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins,  M.A.,  on  "  The  Educational  Ladder  "  in 
The  Record,  Vol.  X.,  October,  1901,  pp.  401  and  473. 

t  See  article  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Scott,  M.A.,  on  "Junior  County  Scholarships:  a 
proposed  Scheme  for  London  "  in  The  School  World,  March.  1904  ;  reprinted  as  a 
pamphlet  by  John  Bale,  Sons  and  Danielsson  Ltd.,  83-gi  Great  Tichfield  Street* 
Oxford  Street,  W. ;  price,  sixpence. 
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Board  of  Education,  no  definite  standard  of  qualification  for  them 
is  set  by  the  Code  as  there  is  for  teachers  of  other  special  grant- 
earning  subjects.  From  the  time  when  the  Agricultural  Education 
Committee  first  advocated  the  cause  of  rural  instruction  under  the 
Code  {i.e.,  in  1899),  ^md,  particularly,  that  practical  work  should  be 
given  on  plots  of  ground  attached  to  the  schools,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
development  in  the  teaching  of  gardening,  among  other  subjects. 
In  fact,  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  taking  it  up  has 
increased  more  than  fourfold,  ue,,  to  378  and  5,486  respectively. 
It  is  obvious  that  there  is  almost  unlimited  scope  for  further 
expansion,  and  it  is  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  great  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  scholars.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  all  Education 
Committees  will  gradually  come  to  organise,  as  judiciously  as  the 
Staffordshire  Committee,  similar  instruction  within  their  areas. 

4  3^  :4c  >;{  9(:  V 


In  our  Review  Section  (pp.  388-96)  we  deal  with  the  revised 

scheme  of  higher  education  which  is  being  put  into  operation  for 

the  current  year  by  the  Kent  Education  Committee.    This  scheme 

demands  special  attention  because  of  the  method  of  adjustment  of 

the  respective  claims  of,  and  of  the  system  of  organisation  within, 

the    urban   and  rural  districts.       Another   useful    proposal,    not 

mentioned  in  the  scheme,  is  being  carried  out  with  the  view  of 

preventing    overlapping    in    certain    urban    districts.       A    Joint 

Committee  of  18  members  is  to  be  formed  from  representatives 

of  the  three  Town  Councils  of  Chatham,  Gillingham  and  Rochester, 

with  nominees  of  the  County  Council.     This  body  takes  the  place 

of  the  old  Technical  Education  Committees,  and  assumes  the 

entire  charge  of  higher  education  in  the  area  covered  by  the  three 

Lrocal  Authorities.    The  urban  districts  will,  too.  figure  prominently 

in  connection  with  the  provision  of  public  secondary  education,  for 

the  existing  technical  institutes  therein,  with  their  partially-used 

buildings,   offer  the  facilities  needed  for  day  instruction.     This 

fortunate   position   is  largely  due  to  the  past  work  of  the  late 

Technical   Education    Committee,   whose    total    grants   towards 

buildings,   apparatus,  equipment,   teachers'   salaries,   etc.,   at   30 

technical     institutes     and     secondary    schools     (excluding     the 

Agricultural  and   Horticultural   Colleges  at  Wye  and   Swanley 

respectively)  have  amounted  to  nearly  ;^35,ooo.     We  are  indebted 

to  the   courtesy  of  Mr.  George  M.  Arnold,  the  Chairman  of  the 

Kent  dducation  Committee,  for  the  loan  of  the  illustrations  of  the 

typical  institutions  in  the  county  which  appear  in  Qur  impression. 
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The  Register  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,  compiled  by 
the  Editor  of  "The  Schoolmaster's  Year  Book  and  Directory,"* 
should  prove  to  be  a  very  useful  little  work  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  registration  movement.  The  annual  publication 
of  the  Register  or  Registers,  which  appears  to  be  clearly  provided 
by  Regulation  14  of  the  Schedule  to  the  original  Order  in 
Council,  has  not  yet  been  undertaken  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  fact  enhances  the  value  of  the  unofficial 
Register,  which  is  accompanied  by  an  Introductory  Note 
discussing  many  interesting  points  connected  with  the  question 
of  registration.  It  opens  with  a  brief  review  of  the  attempts 
to  obtain  Parliamentary  sanction  to  the  registration  of  teachers, 
and  deals  with — the  present  position  under  the  Regulations  and 
the  actual  composition  of  the  Register ;  the  desirability,  or 
otherwise,  of  aboUshing  the  division  of  the  Register  into  two 
Columns  and  of  framing  a  single  Register  for  Teachers,  as 
advocated  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education ; 
generally,  the  recognition  of  secondary  schools  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  and,  in  particular,  the  necessity  for  the  publication 
of  a  list  of  recognised  schools ;  the  modification  of  the 
present  financial  arrangements  of  the  Registration  Council;  the 
constitution  of  the  Council,  which  may  be  open  to  revision  in 
March  next ;  the  reluctance  of  a  large  proportion  of  masters  in 
public  schools  to  be  registered  ;  and  the  effect  of  the  Regulations 
as  a  stimulus  to  secure  professional  training. 


The  report  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  for  1903, 
although  dated  13th  February,  was  not  issued  until  after  the 
appearance  of  the  work  just  noticed,  at  the  end  of  June.  Therein 
we  have  the  explanation  of  the  non-publication  of  the  Teachers' 
Register — the  most  important  point,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  report. 
It  is  entirely  a  question  of  finance,  the  decisions  of  the  Treasury 
being  adverse  to  any  expenditure  whatever.  Upon  this  point  the 
Registration  Council  speak  in  no  uncertain  terms.  **  The  result 
**  .  .  .  .  must  be  ....  to  restrict  the  work  which  they 
*'  have  been  appointed  to  perform  "  and,  while  "the  publication  of 
**  a  Register  is  virtually  complied  with  by  declaring  it  open  to  the 
"  public     ....     its  publication  by  means  of  printing  is  the 

•  Register  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools,  heing  the  List  of  Teachers 
registered  in  Column  B  of  the  Teachers'  Register,  complete  to  March  31st,  i9<H> 
compiled  from  Official  Records  by  the  Editor  of  "  The  Schoolmaster's  Year 
Book  and  Directory**  (London r  Swan.  Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  2s.  nett).    - 
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"  only  effective  publication,  and  was  contemplated  both  in  the 
**  Board  of  Education  Act  and  in  the  Registration  Order  itself." 
Again,  **  the  Council  submit  that  a  publication  of  the  Teachers' 
"  Register  in  the  prescribed  form  must  be  delayed  until  permission  to 
"  print  has  been  granted  "  ;  but  they  *'  agree  that  no  good  purpose 
**  would  be  met  by  printing  the  Register  on  the  lines  laid  down 
**  by  the  Order  in  Council.  The  enormous  preponderance  of  the 
"  names  on  Column  A  (about  80,000)  over  those  on  Column  B 
"  (about  5,000)  would  render  it  practically  useless  to  secondary 
"  teachers  and  to  Local  Authorities  for  purposes  of  reference, 
"  whilst  elementary  teachers  would  attach  no  value  whatever  to  a 
"  printed  publication  which  adds  nothing  to  the  status  already 
"  conferred  on  them  by  the  certificate  of  the  Board.'*  The  Council 
also  oflfer  observations  upon  other  difficulties  they  have  experienced 
in  carrying  out  the  Regulations.  These  are  in  connection  with  the 
definition  of  the  term  "  head-master  '*;  the  indefinite  postponement 
of  the  formation  of  Supplemental  Registers  ;  the  position  of 
Kindergarten  teachers ;  and  the  policy  of  the  Council  in  regard  to 
teachers  in  training  colleges  and  at  universities — a  policy  which, 
we  understand,  has  since  undergone  revision. 

:ii  itr  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  recent  issue  of  the  Report  (for  1903)  and  of  the  Rules  and 
Programme  of  Examinations  (for  1905)  of  the  Intermediate 
Education  Board  for  Ireland  again  directs  attention  to  the  urgent 
necessity  for  inaugurating  a  system  of  permanent  inspection  for  the 
Irish  intermediate  schools.  We  referred  to  this  matter  last  year, 
but  the  question  still  remains  in  abeyance,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  the  Board  themselves  to  secure  what  they  rightly  term 
"  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Legislature,"  by  discontinuing  a 
system  of  payment  on  examination  results  unanimously  condemned 
on  educational  grounds.  The  Board's  account  of  their  negotiations 
to  obtain  the  reform  from  the  Government  shows  clearly  enough 
that,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Irish  Equivalent  Grant,  it  is  merely  an 
instance  of  Treasury  domination.  The  following  single  passage 
from  the  Board's  Report  suffices  to  fitly  describe  a  strong  case  : — 
**  That  the  distribution  of  the  school  grant  by  the  application  of  a 
**  single  test  is  obviously  the  most  economical  system  ;  that  before 
"  the  Act  of  1900  the  sole  test  of  efficiency  ....  was  a 
**  public  examination  of  students ;  that  this  Statute  was  passed 
**  mainly  ....  to  distribute  a  portion  of  the  school  grant  as 
"  the  result  of  an  inspection  of  schools,  and  that  the  Rules  provide 
•*  for  payment  upon  this  basis ;   but  that  the  operation  of  the  Act 
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**  and  Rules  has  been  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
"  the  Government  to  give  them  practical  effect  by  the  estabUshment 
**  of  a  system  of  inspection,'*  or  **  by  supplying  the  Board  with 
"  permanent  inspectors."  As  regards  the  changes  in  the  Rules  to 
come  into  operation  in  September,  1904,  one  of  the  chief  is  that  in 
all  grades  the  subject  of  experimental  and  practical  science,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction, 
will  be  compulsory,  except  in  those  smaller  schools  where  the 
necessary  equipment  and  qualified  teachers  are  absent. 


A  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Directors  and  Secretaries 
for  Education  was  held  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  on  Friday, 
the  8th  July,  1904.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  P.  Elford  (Oxfordshire), 
presided,  and  31  members  were  present. — Messrs.  W.  Cooper 
(Derby)  and  N.  Taylor  (Blackburn)  were  elected  members. — The 
Association  urged  that  payment  of  all  Government  grants  for 
elementary  education  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
average  attendance  of  the  schools  within  the  area  of  each  Local 
Education  Authority,  and  calculated  entirely  apart  from  H.M. 
inspectors'  reports  on  the  various  schools. — Resolutions  were  passed 
in  regard  to  the  new  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  to  the  effect 
that  important  changes  should  not  be  introduced  without  at  least 
one  year's  notice,  and  that  the  average  age  of  a  class  commencing 
the  **  special  course  "  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  should  be 
14  instead  of  15  (see  par.  13  of  the  Regulations) :  the  serious 
nature  of  the  decline  in  grants  to  be  paid  to  secondary  schools  was 
also  emphasised. — The  difficulties  associated  with  the  variety  of 
practice  respecting  the  residential  qualification  of  candidates  for 
county  scholarships  were  considered,  and  it  was  recommended 
that  when  a  scholar  has  been  elected  to  a  scholarship  he  shall  not 
cease  to  benefit  from  it  on  account  of  his  removal,  or  that  of  his 
parents,  beyond  the  area  of  the  Authority  granting  it. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  London  on  the  28th 
October. 


«  *  *  * 


The  following  additions  to  and  revisions  of  the  list  of  the  chief 
educational  officials  appointed  in  counties  and  county  boroughs 
vmder  the  Education  Act,  1902,  published  in  "  The  Record," 
January/March,  1904,  have  been  noted  since  our  last  issue : — 

Blackburn    Principal  of   Technical   School    and   Educational 

Adviser:  Mr.  A.  Gow,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  F.C.S. 
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Coventry  Director  of  Education:   Mr.  F.  Horner,  B.A., 

Education  Offices,  High  Street. 
HuDDERSFiELD Principal    of    Municipal    Technical    College    and 

Director  of  Education :  Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson* 

M.A.,  B.Sc. 
Huntingdonshire. .L^^a/  Adviser:    Mr.   Percy   Maule   (Clerk  to 

County    Council),     County    Offices, 

Huntingdon. 
Isle  of  Ely...  Organising    Secretary:     Mr.     J.     H.     Haigh, 

Education  Office,  i8,  Lower  Hill  Street, 

Wisbech. 
London Executive    Officer:    Mr.    Robert    Blair,    M.A., 

B.Sc,  London  County  Council  Education 

Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 
Chief  Inspector:  Dr.C.  W.  Kimmins,  M.A.,  ditto. 
Chief  Clerk  :  Mr.  H.  J.  Mordaunt,  ditto. 
Radnorshire  Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  H.  Vaughan  Vaughan, 

County     Council     Offices,     Llandrindod 

Wells. 
Walsall  Director  and  Secretary:   Mr.   A.   H.  Whipple, 

M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Education  Offices,  Bradford 

Street. 
Warwickshire Assistant    Director:    Mr.   C.    G.   Bone,   B.A., 

Education  Office,  High  Street,  Warwick. 


•»•  1- 


Pressure  upon  our  space  precludes  us  from  dealing  with — 
(i)  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  Consultative  Committee  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  regard  to  a  system  of  school  certificates  ; 
(2)  the  results  of  local  inquiries  undertaken  by  Education 
Committees  into  the  condition  of  secondary  schools  in  certain 
English  counties  (e,g.j  Lancashire,  Leicestershire,  Oxfordshire 
and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire) ;  (3)  the  scheme,  recently 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Joint  Council  for  Agricultural  Education  for  the  three  Ridings  of 
Yorkshire;  (4)  suggestions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  allocating 
county  grants  to  District  Committees.  We  hope  to  refer  to  these 
matters  in  our  next  issue. 
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II.— THE  PRESENT  ASPECT  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


PRELIMINARY    CONSIDERATIONS. 

What  is  the  present  position  of  agricultural  education  in  this 
country  ?  To  reply  fully  to  such  a  question  would  necessitate 
the  collection  and  the  elaboration  of  a  mass  of  material  capable 
of  absorbing  much  more  space  than  is  available  in  the  present 
number  of  **  The  Record."  But  without  venturing  upon  an  under- 
taking of  this  extensive  character,  it  may  be  well  to  review  and  to 
consider  those  conditions  which  constitute  the  existing  bases  for 
a  complete  organisation  of  agricultural  education  in  England  and 
Wales. 

If  private- venture  institutions  are  excluded,  it  will  be  found  that 
agricultural  education  is  being  mainly  promoted  by  three  bodies, 
or  sets  of  bodies,  viz. : — (i)  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries, 
and  (2)  The  Board  of  Education — both  representing  the  Central 
Authority ;  and  (3)  The  County  Councils* — representing  the  Local 
Authority. 

With  respect  to  the  Central  Authority,  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  are  concerned  mostly  with  that  part  of  higher 
education,  including  technical  education,  practical  or  scientific, 
which  is  connected  with  agriculture  and  forestry,  the  Board  being 
debarred,  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Act,  1889,  from  ha\Tng 
anything  to  do  with  elementary  schools  ;  the  powers  of  the  Board 
of  Education  extend  not  only  to  elementary  education  but  they 
cover  also  that  educational  sphere  which  is  defined  as  *  other  than 
elementary.'  It  should  be  noted  here  that  in  the  department  of 
elementary  education  the  Board  have  shown  their  wisdom  by 
giving  special  grants  for  such  subjects  as  gardening  and  handicraft 
(for  boys)  and  dairy  work  and  household  management  (for  girls) — 
these  subjects  obviously  bearing  a  very  close  relationship  to  the 
practical  processes  on  a  farm. 

As  to  the  powers  of  the  Local  Authority,  in  the  twin  domain  of 
elementary  and  *  other  than  elementary '  education,  they  are 
conferred  in  full  measure  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 

*In  some  cases,  additional  Local  Authorities  (both  Statutory  Local  EdncaticHi 
Authorities  and  others)  may  be  contributory  bodies. 
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EXISTING    FACTS. 

Proceeding  now  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  work  of  the  different  Authorities,  so  far  as 
agriculture  (including  horticulture)  is  concerned,  is  as  follows : — 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. — The  work  of  this 
Board,  as  shown  by  their  Annual  Reports,  has  consisted,  mainly, 
in  aiding  financially  the  various  colleges  and  institutions  supplying 
the  higher  agricultural  education — thus  offering  facilities  which 
individual  counties  and  groups  of  counties  do  not  fail  to  utilise. 
This  policy,  which,  with  the  limited  resources  at  their  disposal,  is 
probably  the  best  that  the  Board  could  pursue,  may  be  found 
embodied  in  many  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Board ;  but  the 
way  in  which  it  is  set  out  in  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year 
1894-5  ^s  so  clear  that  we  venture  to  quote  freely  from  pp.  vi.  and 
vii.  of  that  document.  After  showing  the  growth  of  agricultural 
education  imder  the  Board  since  the  date  of  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Schools,  of 
1887-8,  the  matter  is  summarised  thus — 

*«  It  may  be  useful  ....  to  recapitulate  some  of  the 
*'  leading  features  in  which  it  has  been  found  that  agricultural 
"  centres  are  likely  to  prove  of  special  value  to  agricultural 
"  education  in  all  its  bearings.     These  are  : — 

"  (i)  The  technical  training  of  teachers,  mostly  engaged  in 
"  elementary  schools,  who  are  capable  of  giving  instruction  to  lads 
"  in  evening  schools  and  classes. 

••  (2)  The  provision  of  experts  for  giving  courses  of  instruction 
"  in  particular  branches  of  practice,  such  as  dairying,  horticulture, 
•*  poultry-keeping  and  the  like,  together  with  convenient  arrange- 
*'  ments  for  the  necessary  supervision  of  the  instruction  so  given. 

*«  (3)  The  provision  of  instruction  to  actual  farmers  in  those 
**  matters  of  a  semi-scientific,  semi-practical  character  which  are 
•'  no'W  usually  classified  under  the  head  of  extension  lectures,  and 
"  -which  comprise  such  subjects  as  the  economic  use  of  artificial 
••  fertilisers  and  feeding  stuffs,  the  methods  of  preventing  or 
**  mitig^ating  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects  and  other  pests  affecting 
"  farm  crops,  the  hygiene  of  the  farm  and  the  treatment  of  stock 
"  in  health  or  disease. 

*«  (4)  The  conduct  of  stations  of  field  demonstration  and 
•*  experiment,  whereby  farmers  are  shown  on  their  own  farms 
»*  the  action  of  different  manures,  and  are  taught  by  means  of 
•*  lectures  how  to  discriminate  between  them,  and  to  choose  and 
4«  purchase  those  which  are  calculated  to  give  the  best  return  to 
**  the  crops  for  which  they  are  intended. 
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"  (5)  The  provision  at  the  college  centre  of  such  continuous 
*'  courses  of  scientific  instruction  as  are  likely  to  be  of  educational 
**  value  to  the  sons  of  farmers  in  the  district,  at  a  cost  within  the 
**  reach  of  the  class  for  which  they  are  intended. 

"  (6)  The  provision  of  means  for  personal  intercourse  between 
**  the  head  of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  local  college  and 
**  his  staff  and  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  the 
**  college  may  become  the  place  to  which  the  agriculturists  of  the 
**  district  will  naturally  turn  for  information  and  assistance  in 
**  every  matter  of  a  scientific  character  bearing  in  any  way  upon 
"  their  practical  work. 

"  (7)  The  provision  in  each  locality,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Local 
"  Authorities,  of  a  body  of  scientific  experts  whose  services  may 
**  be  available,  either  for  instruction  or  for  consultation,  at  a  cost 
**  much  below  that  which  an  individual  Council  would  have  to 
**  pay  if  it  were  to  attempt  to  set  up  an  institution  of  similar 
**  character  in  its  own  area. 

"  This  broad   statement  of  the  proper  work  of    a   collegiate 
"  centre    indicates    generally    the   aims    that    may    be   kept  in 
**  view  in  establishing  or  developing  institutions  of  this  class. 
**  Notwithstanding  the  concentration  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
**  State    grant  on   the  maintenance  of    the  centres,   it    is  fully 
"  recognised    that  some  time    must  elapse  before   all    of   these 
"  brought  into  existence  through    the  action  of  the  Board  can 
"  fully  discharge  the  list  of  potential  functions  above  described. 
**  Developments  must  in  every  case  be  more  or  less  gradual  and 
"  tentative,  and  the  precise  importance  attached  to  each  section 
**  of  the  work  will  to  some  extent  necessarily  vary  with  the  local 
**  needs  of  each  district." 

Again,  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  for  the  year  1 900-1 901,  it  is 
stated,  on  pp.  v.  and  vi.,  that — 

"  of  the  grants  enumerated  in  this  Report,  by  far  the  larger 
"  sums  are  now  awarded  in  the  form  of  subventions  of  a  general 
"  character  to  the  collegiate  centres  of  agricultural  education  in 
"  England  and  Wales,  which  have  been  established  to  make  local 
"  provision  for  the  higher  forms  of  agricultural  instruction,  for  the 
"  supervision  of  various  forms  of  experimental  work,  for  the 
"  training  of  agricultural  teachers  and  for  the  provision  (^ 
**  scientific  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Councils  of  the  ji 
"  administrative  counties  which  have  associated  their  systems  1 
**  technical  instruction  in  agriculture,  either  as  a  whole  or  J 
"  regards  some  sections  of  their  work,  with  the  fully- equippl 
"  centres  aided  by  the  Board."  ^ 
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It  will  thus  be  evident  that  the  work  done  at  these  centres 

consists  of  in-coUege  courses  of  various  kinds  and  degrees,  and 

external  operations  according  to  the  measure  of  the  closeness  of 

the  connection   between  the  colleges   and   the   counties    served. 

Some  counties  appear  to  put  all  their  work  into  connection  with 

the  collegiate  centre  ;  other  counties  partly  do  so — eg.,  such  work 

as  agricultural  lectures,  field  experiments  and  so  forth,  goes  to  the 

college,  while  the  work  of  horticulture,  poultry-keeping,  etc.,  is 

done  by  the  county  itself  separately.     The  Agricultural  Education 

Committee  are  of  opinion   "  that    groups    of   counties,  not    yet 

"  affiliated  to  any  collegiate  centre,  should  be  formed,  each  group 

"  being   affiliated  to  some  centre  *' — a  counsel   of  perfection  to 

which   Central  and   Local   Authorities   alike  would   do  well    to 

respond.     A  Central  Authority  might  do  much  by  persuasion  or 

advice  (or  both),  but  very  much  more  by  securing  a  loosening  of  the 

purse  strings  of  the  State.     If  the  colleges  could  be  so  staffed  by 

the  aid  of  the  National  Exchequer  that  they  could  say  to  the  Local 

Authorities — **  We  will  and  can  do  all  the  work  you  require,  and 

"  at  a  much  less  cost  than  if  you  do  it  yourselves  " — the  Local 

Authorities  would  doubtless  agree  willingly  to  come  under  their 

influence ;   but,  at  present,  the  collegiate  centres  while  adopting 

this  attitude  in  principle  are  only  enabled  to  do  so  to  a  very  limited 

extent     in   practice.      It  is  a  serious  fact  that  a  large  portion  of 

the  country  is  as  yet  untouched  by  any  collegiate  centre,  and, 

consequently,  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  an  adequate  increase 

of  funds  for  collegiate  development. 

It  appears  from  last  year's  Report  of  the  Board,  namely,  that 

for  igo^'S,  that  a  slight  increase  of  funds  has  enabled  the  Board 

to  subsidise  institutions  hitherto  unaided.     These  institutions  may 

be  said,     educationally   speaking,   to   occupy   a   somewhat   lower 

grade  than  the  university  colleges,  and  are  working  more  directly 

fcr — indeed  in  all  but  one  case  were  started  by  and  are  supported 

by — a    single  County  Council:  as,  for  instance,  the  Agricultural 

ind  horticultural  School  at  Holmes  Chapel  in  Cheshire  and  the 

Ikgricultural  and  Horticultural  College  at  Uckfield  in  East  Sussex. 

rbe  principle  of  giving  State  aid  to  this  class  of  institution  having 

low  been  accepted  should  be  freely  and  liberally  extended. 

But  apart  from  their  money  grants  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 

isheries  inspect  the  work  of  County  Councils  and  give  advice  to 

leir    Education   Committees.      These  are  among  the  permissive 

»wers  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  Act  (Section  2  (2) 

))    and    the  Board  have  rendered  useful  service  by  exercising 

gj2^ .     lyxxt    it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Act  just  named 

dated     1889,  and   that    13   years   afterwards   the  sanction   of 
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Parliament  was  given  to  the  Education  Act,  1902.  By  this 
latter  Act  (Section  2  (i)),  "  the  Local  Education  Authority  shall 
''  consider  the  educational  needs  of  their  area  and  take  such  steps 
"  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after  consultation  with  the  Board  of 
"  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other  than 
**  elementary,  and  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination  of  all 
**  forms  of  education,  .  .  .  ."  The  problem  of  the  systematic 
organisation  of  agricultural  education  at  once  suggests  itself  in 
this  connection. 

The  Board  of  Education. — Elenientary, — This  branch  of  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Education  may,  on  the  one  hand,  be  held  to 
bear  only  an  indirect  relation  to  agricultural  education;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  considered  that  here  the  whole  subject  of 
rural    education   has  its  commencement.      In  the  words  of  the 
excellent  **  Introduction"  to  the  Code  for  1904,  "the  purpose  of  the 
"  public  elementary  school  is  to  form  and  strengthen  the  character 
**  and  to  develop  the  intelligence  of  the  children  entrusted  to  it, 
"    ....    to  train  the  children  carefully  in  habits  of  observation 
"  and  clear    reasoning:,   so    that    they  may  gain    an    intelligent 
"  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  nature  ;     .    .    . 
"  the  school  must  at  the  same  time  encourage  to  the  utmost  the 
"  children's  natural  activities  of  hand  and  eye  by  suitable  forms  of 
"  practical  work  and  manual  instruction ;...."      In  brief, 
the  school  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole  compact  educative  force 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  attempting  to  convey  a  mass  of  disjointed 
and  ill-assorted  material  to  scholars  whose  receptive  faculties  have 
not  been  quickened  aright.     Thus  we  have,  under  Article  i  of  the 
Code,  the  subject — "  Knowledge  of  the  common  phenomena  of  the  external 
"  worldy  with   special   reference   to  the  formation  of  a  habit  of 
**  intelligent  and  accurate  observation,  and  to  the  application  of 
"  that  habit — in  conjunction  with  simple  forms  of  experiment — ^in 
"  the  daily  life  and  surroundings  of  the  scholars."     Then  there  are 
the  specific  subjects  such  as  gardening  (for  boys)  and  dairying  (for 
girls).     Provided  adequate  facilities  are  afforded  for  practical  work, 
special  grants  are  made  in  this  connection ;  and  it  may  be  noted 
here  that  garden  plots  have  increased  greatly. 

Other  than  Elementary, — In  this  section  also  there  is  instruction 
of  a  *  fovmdation  '  character,  but  after  a  sound  general  education 
has  been  given  the  work  begins  to  be  more  or  less  'applied-' 
Grants  are  made  to  secondary  schools  in  respect  of  courses  which 
would  usually  include  sciences  bearing  on  agriculture,  e,g,,  chemistry 
and  physics ;  and  there  are  available  courses  "  specially  suitable 
"  for  the  requirements  of  the  locality."  The  importance  of  the  work 
just  named,  which  for  lack  of  a  recognised  definition  we  may  call 
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'secondary,' — since  it  lies  between  the  elementary  schools  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  university  colleges  on  the  other — cannot  be 
exaggerated,  in  view  of  the  complaint  made  by  all  those  responsible 
for  operations  in  the  colleges  that  those  who  attend  their  courses 
have  had  no  preliminary  training.  Again,  occupying  a  position  in 
one  respect  midway  between  the  elementary  schools  and  that 
which  we  have  ventured  to  term  the  *  secondary  *  sphere — and  yet, 
in  another  respect,  apart  from  either — are  the  local  classes 
in  connection  with  evening  schools,  technical  institutions,  etc., 
subsidised  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  embracing  such 
subjects  as  nature-knowledge,  manual  instruction  (wood  and  metal 
work),  gardening,  dairy  work,  cottage  industries.  The  subject  of 
**  agricultural  science  and  rural  economy,"  too,  is  to  be  found  within 
the  *  other  than  elementary  *  sphere :  it  is  science  subject  xxiv. 

The  Local  Authorities. — The  County  Councils  are  now 
empowered  to  promote  education  in  all  its  aspects,  and  are  thus 
affected  by  that  which  is  done  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the  domain  of 
agricultural  (including  horticultural)  education,  the  following 
includes  most  of  what  is  done  by  the  several  local  bodies : — 
agricultural  lectures — dealing  with  the  more  practical  or 
utilitarian  side  of  the  subject  (^.g.,  the  use  of  artificial  foods  and 
manures :  the  character  of  soils) ;  veterinary  lectures — dealing 
with  the  hygiene  of  the  farm ;  poultry-keeping  lectures ;  instruction 
in  bee-keeping,  farriery  or  horse-shoeing ;  dairy  work  (butter  and 
cheese-making) ;  field  experiments ;  processes  of  agriculture  (sheep- 
shearing,  ploughing,  hedging,  stacking) ;  horticulture  in  all  its 
branches  by  means  of  lectures  and  demonstrations,  together  with 
gardens  for  lads  and  others,  ranging  indeed  now  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  county  fruit  station. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  work  now  carried  on  by  the  three  sets  of 
Authorities  mentioned,  the  ramifications  of  which  make  it  very 
difficult  to  say  with  proper  precision  where  one  Authority  begins  and 
another  ends.  It  is,  however,  surely  impossible  to  read  the  foregoing 
'without  realising  that  here  we  have  all  the  material  at  hand  for 
such  a  system  of  rural  and  agricultural  education  as  shall  be 
•worthy  of  the  coimtry,  if  only  something  like  order  can  be  evolved 
out  of  the  insufficiently  organised  efforts  now  being  made  by  the 
Central  and  Local  Authorities  concerned. 

THE    ADJUSTMENT    OF    PROCEDURE. 

One  Complete  Central  Authority. — The  first  requisite  seems 
to  be  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  operations  of  the  State  under 
one  Central  Authority,  as  contemplated  by  the  Board  of  Education 
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Act,  1899,  which  states  that — "There  shall  be  estabHshed  a  Board 
"  of  Education  charged  with  the  superintendence  of  matters  relating 
**  to  education  in  England  and  Wales"  (Section  i  (i)),  and  that— 
"  It  shall  be  lawful  ....  to  transfer  to,  or  make  exercisable 
**  by,  the  Board  of  Education  any  of  the  powers  of  the  .... 
"  Board  of  Agriculture  in  matters  appearing  to  ...  .  relate 
"to  education  .  .  .  ."  (Section  2  (2)).  The  country  ought  to 
insist  that  there  shall  not  be  any  further  delay  in  this  matter,  and 
that  there  shall  be  organised  within  the  Board  of  Education  a 
strong  Division  or  Department  for  rural  and  agricultural 
education.  The  time  is  ripe  for  such  a  reform  ;  for  on  all  sides  it 
is  seen  that  farmers  and  others  connected  with  the  land  are 
becoming  alive,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  as  would  hardly  have 
been  believed  possible  ten  years  ago,  to  the  importance  of  the 
relation  of  education  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Under  the  existing 
dual  system  there  is  danger  lest  the  advantages  offered  by  the  new 
Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  may  not  be  embraced  so  as  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  small  farmer's  son,  who  would  hardly  ever 
go  to  a  college.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  to  be  impossible  for 
the  Local  Education  Authority  so  "to  promote  the  general 
"  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education "  as  directed  by  the 
Education  Act  of  1902,  unless  the  Board  of  Education  absorb 
the  educational  functions  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries.  The  Local  Education  Authority  should  be  able  to  look 
to  one  Central  Authority  for  that  prompt  advice  and  support 
as  will  strengthen  any  endeavour  to  further  the  systematic 
development  of  education  as  a  whole.  To  attempt  to  co-ordinate 
the  two  central  bodies  at  present  concerned  with  rural  and 
agricultural  education,  and  thus  to  leave  each  with  separate, 
though  clearly  defined,  functions,  would,  if  successful,  be  at  best 
only  a  half  measure ;  for  there  would  ever  remain  possibilities  of 
misunderstanding,  and  perhaps  of  friction,  with  a  dual  system  at 
the  centre.  And  when,  above  all  things,  the  aim  is  to  secure 
*  freedom,  variety  and  elasticity '  in  its  fullest  sense,  any  half 
measure  must  give  place  to  a  single  and  complete  central 
organisation. 

A  Liberal  Financial  Equipment. — The  second  requisite  is  a 
sufficiency  of  funds.  The  Division  or  Department,  if  created, 
should  be  so  equipped  as  to  enable  it  to  deal  more  liberally  with 
collegiate  centres  and  with  experimental  and  research  tvork,  and  to 
offer  to  County  Councils  that  advice  which  would  not  too  frequently 
stop  at  the  spoken  word,  but  would  almost  invariably  be  linked 
with  substantial  grants  towards,  e.g.,  the  stipend  of  any  teacher  or 
instructor  whose  services,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Division  or 
Department,  were  needed  in  any  particular  county. 
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The  Lesson  of  Ireland. — Ireland  is  now  far  ahead  of  England  and 

Wales  in  this  respect.     From  the  Third  Annual  General  Report  of 

the   Department   of  Agriculture    and   Technical    Instruction   for 

Ireland,  viz.,  that  for  the  year  1902-3,  it  will  be  found  that  about 

;f88,ooo  was  spent   by  the  Agricultural   Board  in  that  financial 

year  upon  agricultural  education.  .  It  is  true  that  of  this  sum  a 

substantial  portion  was  spent  upon  horse-breeding  and  live-stock 

schemes,  and  upon  other  matters  which  would  not  be  required  in 

this  country;   but,  when  all  allowances  are  made,  the  amount 

actually  apportioned  to  agricultural  education  in  Ireland  is  vastly 

in  excess  of  that  available  in  England  and  Wales.     Further,  the 

Irish  Agricultural  Board  have  a  reserve  fund  of  over  a  third  of  a 

million  sterling,  which  can  be  drawn  upon  to  initiate  branches  of 

agricultural  education  not  yet  compassed  and  to  sustain  the  whole 

of  the  Board's  efforts  as  they  develop.     The  Agricultural  Board 

are  brought  into  very  close  contact  with  the  Local  Authorities, 

not   merely  because  grants  are   made  to  those   Authorities  for 

purposes   of  agricultural  education,  but  rather  by  reason  of  the 

administrative  conditions   associated  with  the  grants.      It   may 

be  useful  to  mention  in  this  connection  that  the  schemes  for  the 

distribution  of  funds  provide  for  large  contributions  by  the  Board 

and  that  this  central  aid  is  given,  inter  aliay  in  some  cases  for  a 

portion  of,  in  other  cases  for  the  whole  of,  the  cost  of  an  instructor, 

upon  the  understanding  that  the  Local  Authorities  undertake  to 

bear  certain  financial  and  other  responsibilities  ;  and  it  is  gratifying 

to    read,   in    the    Report   already  mentioned,  of  the  harmonious 

relations  which  exist  between  the  central  and  local  bodies.     With 

a  view  to  indicate  with  greater  precision  the  character  of  these 

schemes,  one  of  them  is  given  below  as  an  Appendix. 

CONCLUSION. 

Although  Irish  methods  may  not  be  completely  appUcable   to 

Kng^lish  conditions,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  procedure 

adopted  upon  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel  might  well 

serve  to  illustrate  how  a  suitable  system  could  be  established  in 

£ng^land  and  Wales.      But   the  antecedent  conditions  must   be 

properly  recognised  and  fulfilled.      It  has  been  the  aim  of  this 

article  to  show  in  outline  what  these  really  are  and  to  hasten  their 

recogrnition  and  fulfilment.     It  will  have  been   seen   that  there 

exist    already  the  nuclei  of  a  complete  and  beneficent  scheme  of 

agricultural  education.    The  task  of  the  reformer,  therefore,  should 

be  a   comparatively  simple  one.     To  bring  together  the  scattered 

and  fragmentary  elements  of  a  system  and  to  place  them  under  the 

2sgis    of  one  well-equipped   Central  Authority  would  remove  an 
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anachronism  in  our  educational  polity.  It  only  remains  for 
educationalists  and  agriculturists  to  jointly  manifest  their 
determination  to  secure  the  satisfaction  of  the  just  claims  of  the 
nation's  greatest  industry  to  arouse  in  support  of  those  claims  a 
volume  of  opinion  whose  force  would  be  irresistible. 


APPENDIX. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  TECHNICAL 

INSTRUCTION   FOR   IRELAND. 

Scheme  of  Instmotion  in  Agrioultiire. 

(i)  The  Department  are  prepared,  provided  a  suitable  instructor 
in  agriculture  can  be  obtained,  to  approve  of  the  appointment  of  at 
least  one  such  person  for  each  county  in  Ireland. 

(2)  The  Department  will,  as  far  as  possible,  assist  the  County 
Committee  in  obtaining  an  instructor,  by  supplying  the  names  of 
persons  qualified  for  the  post. 

(3)  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  instructor  to  deliver  courses  of 
lectures  on  agricultural   subjects,  such  as  soils,  maniu"es,  seeds, 
pastures,    crops    and    their    cultivation,    breeding,    feeding    and 
management  of  live  stock ;  to  visit  farms  and  give  such  practical 
advice  as  the  circimistances  of  the  case  may  suggest ;  to  conduct 
such  experiments  and  demonstrations  in  spring  and  summer  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  Department ;  to  select  suitable  land  for 
this  purpose ;  to  supervise  the  sowing  of  the  seeds  and  manures 
and  the  keeping  of  the  plots  free  from  weeds ;  to  weigh  the  produce, 
tabulate  the  figures  and  prepare  a  report  on  the  results ;  to  reply 
to  letters  from  farmers  seeking  information  ;  to  advise  farmers  how 
they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  Department's  live  stock  schemes 
and  of  the  Department's  Seed-Testing  Station ;  to  make  known  the 
provisions  of  the  Fertilizers  and  Feeding  Stuffs  Act ;  to  advise 
farmers  how  they  can  best  avail  themselves  of  all  schemes  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  County  Committee  and  by  the  Department ; 
and  generally  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  further  the  interests  of  agriculture  in  the  county. 

(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  scheme  the  county  should  be  di^aded 
into  circuits,  each  comprising  not  less  than  five  centres.  The 
instructor  should  work  for  at  least  four  weeks  in  each  circuit,  and 
deliver  one  lecture  per  week  at  each  centre  during  that  time. 

(5)  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Committee  to  select  centres 
at  which  the  lectures  will  be  given,  and  to  appoint  an  honorary  local 
secretary  and  a  Local  Committee  at  each  centre  who  should  select 
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the  school  and  arrange  for  the  hiring,  lighting  and  warming  of  the 
room  in  which  the  lectures  will  be  delivered. 

(6)  It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Committee  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  instructor's  time  is 
fully  and  usefully  employed. 

(7)  The  lectures  should  commence  early  in  autumn,  and  be 
continued  until  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  March. 

(8)  To  avoid  expense  these  lectures  should  be  arranged  as  far  as 
possible  to  be  given  in  school-rooms,  and  should  be  held  in  rural 
centres.  Unless  in  exceptional  circumstances,  no  lectures  should 
be  arranged  for  in  a  large  village  or  town. 

(9)  The  remuneration  of  the  instructor  shall  not,  except  in 
special  cases,  exceed  ;^2oo  per  annum,  inclusive  of  maintenance 
and  hotel  expenses,  in  addition  to  expenses  of  locomotion,  which 
include  second-class  railway  fare,  car-hire  when  necessary,  or  a 
bicycle  allowance  of  twopence  per  mile  in  lieu  thereof. 

(10)  The  appointment  of  the  instructor  shall  be  determinable  at 
any  time  by  three  months'  notice  in  writing  on  either  side. 

(11)  The  Department,  provided  (i)  that  they  can  approve  of 
the  estimated  total  expenditure,  (2)  that  the  scheme  is  carried  out 
to  their  satisfaction,  (3)  that  a  separate  account  of  all  expenditure 
under  this  scheme  is  kept  and  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
County  Committee  and  (4)  that  the  County  Committee  agree  to 
pay  out  of  the  rates  the  actual  necessary  expenses  of  locomotion  in 
the  county  of  the  instructor,  are  prepared  to  pay  the  whole  salary 
of  the  instructor,  together  with  50  per  cent,  of  all  other  authorised 
expenditure  under  this  scheme. 

(12)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  County 
Committee  to  ensure  that  no  action  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Committee  towards  putting  this  scheme,  or  any  part  thereof, 
into  operation  until  the  sanction  of  the  Department  has  been 
obtained  in  writing. 

(13)  The  Department  will  require  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
competency  of  the  person  selected  for  appointment  as  Secretary 
to  the  County  Committee. 
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III.— THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


PRELIMINARY    PROPOSALS     IN     VARIOUS 

DISTRICTS. 

(Continued  from  **  The  Record"  April /June^  7904.) 


(e)  LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

IntFodaotion. 

In  September,  1903,  the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Lancashire  Education  Committee  requested  the  Director  of 
Education  (Dr.  H.  Lloyd  Snape)  to  report  upon  the  whole 
question  of  higher  education  with  the  view  to  taking  steps  to 
promote  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of  education.  This 
report  has  been  presented  to  the  Sub-Committee  by  the  Director 
and  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the  County  Committee. 
It  deals  in  separate  sections  with  the  question  of  secondary 
education  generally,  the  provision  and  the  existing  supply  of 
day  secondary  education,  the  training  of  teachers  and  evening 
schools  and  classes. 

The  proposals  and  considerations  upon  the  training  of  teachers 
were  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  Code  and  the  Regulations  of 
the  Board  of  Education  existing  at  the  time  of  issue  of  that  section 
of  the  report  (May,  1904),  and  will,  therefore,  be  affected  by 
the  new  Regulations  for  Pupil  Teachers  and  for  the  Training 
of  Teachers  and  for  the  Examination  of  Students  in  Training 
Colleges  in  respect  of  the  year  1904-5.  It  will  be  seen  on 
pp.  313-14  that  the  joint  action  of  the  Lancashire  Education 
Committee  and  other  Local  Authorities  in  the  matter  of  the 
training  of  teachers  was  contemplated,  and  this  is  already 
proceeding.  A  Conference  was  held  at  Manchester  in  June 
last  between  representatives  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
County  Councils,  the  county  boroughs  in  the  two  administrative 
counties,  the  Universities  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  and 
other  educational  institutions.  The  Lancashire  Sub-Committee's 
report  was  submitted  to  the  Conference,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
the  various  educational  authorities  in  the  whole  of  the  two 
counties  should  co-operate  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  in 
the  provision  of  training  colleges.  To  carry  out  the  foregoing 
proposal  a  Special  Committee,  constituted  as  follows,  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  consideration  : — the  Chairmen 
and  Deputy-Chairmen  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Education 
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Committees ;  three  representatives  each  of  (a)  the  Universities 
of  Manchester  and  of  Liverpool,  {h)  the  i6  county  boroughs  in 
Lancashire,  (c)  the  three  county  boroughs  in  Cheshire,  {d)  training 
colleges.  Limitations  of  space  preclude  lengthy  reference  to  the 
general  considerations  set  out  in  the  report,  but  special  prominence 
is  given  to  the  specific  suggestions  made,  as  they  may  constitute 
a  basis  for  joint  action. 

Sooroes  of  Supply  of  Papil-Teaohers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  first  and  second-class  secondary 
schools  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and  Centres 
.  .  .  .  within  convenient  reach,  either  by  tram  or  rail,  or  both, 
from  the  surrounding  districts. 

An  adequate  supply  of  teachers  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
children  of  parents  who  will  be  able  to  keep  them  up  to  i6  years 
of  age  at  secondary  schools.  Nor,  even  were  this  the  case,  would 
it  be  desirable  that  the  children  of  poorer  parents  should  be 
excluded  from  the  teaching  profession.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
have  ultimately  become  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  have 
been,  to  a  large  extent,  the  children  of  parents  who  could  not  aflford 
to  pay  the  fees  charged  at  secondary  schools. 

Pupil-Teaohers'  Exhibitions. 

A  scheme  of  exhibitions  should  be  established  providing  free 
tuition  at  a  secondary  day  school  or  at  preparatory  classes 
connected  with  a  Pupil-Teachers'  Centre  and  travelling  expenses 
(if  any),  ....  the  transfer  from  the  elementary  to  the 
secondary  school  being  eflfected  at  latest  at  13  years  of  age 
(wherever  practicable,  at  twelve),  and  the  exhibitions  extending 
over  three  years  prior  to  the  age  of  16.  Money  spent  upon  the 
education  of  candidates  eventually  declining  to  become  pupil- 
teachers  would  be  refunded Some  of  the  exhibitioners 

may  not  realise  the  expectations  originally  formed,  on  the  basis 
of  an  examination  at  an  early  age,  as  to  their  suitability ;  and, 
hence,  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  pupil-teacher  without 
passing  an  examination  corresponding  to  at  least  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  Examination  suggested  for  the  first  and  second-class 
secondary  schools. 

The  Training  of  Pnpil-Teacheps. 

.  .  In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  time  occupied 
in  travelling  distances  to  attend  Centres,  pupil -teachers  should 
spend  one  whole  day  at  a  time  at  the  Centre  and  the  following 
day  in  the  elementary  school.  As  pupil-teachers  in  their  first 
year — those  from  16  to  17  years  of  age — might,  with  advantage. 
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spend  more  time  at  the  Centre  than  in  the  elementary  school,  such 
teachers  should  attend  the  Centre  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  and  the  elementary  school  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  second-year  pupil-teachers  should  adopt  the 
opposite  course  ....  If  this  is  adopted,  the  Education 
Authorities  of  the  Pupil-Teachers'  Centres  in  the  county  boroughs 
should  make  arrangements  in  conformity  with  this  proposal,  in 
order  to  accommodate  those  pupil-teachers  from  the  county  area 

who  will  receive  their  training  at  these  Centres No 

pupil-teachers  should  be  attached  to  any  school  that  is  not 
conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  a  Pupil-Teacher  Centre. 

The  new  Regulations  provide  that  pupil-teachers  in  rural  schools 
may  be  apprenticed  at  15  years  of  age  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
As  no  Centre  in  the  coimty  with  be  devoted  entirely  to  such 
pupil-teachers,  to  give  effect  to  the  Regulation  would  introduce 
considerable  difficulties  in  organisation,  etc.,  at  Centres  attended  by 
students  apprenticed  for  three  years.^  ....  Pupil-teachers 
from  rural  as  well  as  from  urban  schools  should,  therefore, 
generally  be  apprenticed  at  16  years  of  age  for  two  years. 

*^  4^  WU  ^m  aAr 

^«  ^^  "f*  ^r*  ^p 

The  following  quotation  is  given  from  Mr.  Rankine*s  General 
Report  on  Training  Colleges  for  1902 : — "The  Superintendent  of  the 
"  Centre  should  act  as  Master  of  Method,  and  extend  his  supemsion 
"  to  the  practical  work  of  his  pupils,  as  well  as  to  their  preparation  for 
"  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination.  Candidates  ought  only  to 
"  be  apprenticed  in  schools  where  they  will  be  under  the  care  of 
"  competent  head  teachers,  who  will  take  an  interest  in  their  general 
"  training  and  send  in  regidar  reports  to  the  Superintendent.  The 
**  pupil-teachers  should  attend  model  and  criticism  lessons  and  pay 
**  visits  of  observation  to  selected  schools.  A  sufficient  variety  of 
**  educational  experience  ought  to  be  provided  for  them,  and  it 
**  ought  not  to  be  possible,  as  it  is  at  present,  for  King's  Scholars 
**  to  enter  college  with  nothing  but  the  experience  obtained  by 
**  teaching  a  class  of  babies.*' 

:;:  -<e  *  *  *  * 

The  Sub- Committee  strongly  recommend  that  the  Board  of 
Education  be  urged  to  alter  the  date  of  the  King's  Scholarship 
Examination  from  December  to,  say,  the  month  of  May,  or  to  some 
other  date  much  nearer  the  close  of  the  apprenticeship  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  than  the  present  one. 

The  Cost  of  Education  of  Pupil-Teaohers  and  Candidates- 
It  has  been  estimated  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  annual  loss  amongst 
the  adult  teachers  in  the  county  elementary  schools,  at  least  400  pupil- 
teachers  should  have  completed  their  apprenticeship  each  year. 
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.  .  .  .  It  would  be  necessary  in  any  one  year  that  there 
should  be  400  pupil-teachers  in  their  first  year  and  400  pupil- 
teachers  in  their  second  year.  Moreover,  in  order  to  afford  the 
supply  of  pupil-teachers  there  should  be  each  year  at  least  400 
candidates  qualified  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship.  Assuming 
that  the  period  for  which  the  Committee  undertook  the 
responsibility  of  affording  preparation  for  apprenticeship  extended 
over  only  two  years,  the  numbers  to  be  provided  for  in  each 
year,  after  the  scheme  had  come  fully  into  operation,  would  be — 
800  pupil- teachers,  i.e.,  400  each  in  their  first  and  second  year 
of  apprenticeship  respectively ;  and  800  candidates,  i.e.,  400  each 
in  their  first  and  second  year  of  preparation  respectively. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  about  the  same  number  of  pupil- 
teachers,  and  consequently  the  same  number  of  candidates,  would 
be  required  to  provide  for  the  **  wear  and  tear "  of  the  staffs 
of  the  schools  in  the  areas  autonomous  for  Part  III.  of  the  Act ; 
and  for  their  education  ^he  Committee  would  probably  also 
undertake  the  responsibility. 

It  is  accordingly  probable  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide,  in  all,  for  the  education  of  1,600  pupil- teachers  and 
1,600  candidates. 

Neglecting  the  salaries  to  pupil-teachers  and  to  the  additional 
teachers  required  to  replace  their  services  when  they  are  all  under 
instruction  for  half-time,  as  payable  out  of  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  elementary  education,  and  without  making 
any  allowance  for  bursaries  to  candidates,  nor  for  their  education 
for  more  than  two  years,  the  cost  of  educating  the  pupil -teachers 
and  candidates  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — 1,600  pupil-teachers 
at  ;^6,  ;^9,6oo;  1,600  candidates  at  ^y,  ;^i  1,200;  total,  ;^2o,8oo. 

The  Training  of  Other  Teaohers. 

Statistics  are  quoted  which  show  that  only  about  one-half  of  the 
candidates  who  enter  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  pass 
sufficiently  high  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a  training  college;  and, 
owin^  to  the  limited  accommodation  afforded  by  the  existing 
coUeg^es,  only  about  one-half  of  those  who  do  qualify  can  be 
admitted.  Hence,  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  presented 
each  year  fail  to  obtain  the  preparation  which  a  training  college 
affords  ....  It  is  also  shown  that  of  the  70,886  certificated 
teachers  employed  in  England  and  Wales  in  1903,  31,000  did  not 
pass  through  a  training  college. 

As  regards  other  teachers,  it  is  recommended  that  all  uncertifi- 
cated assistants,  who  may  be  appointed  in  the  future,  be  required  to 
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pass  the  Certificate  Examination  within  a  limited  number  of  years 
(say  five)  from  the  date  of  their  recognition  as  assistant-teachers, 
and  that  all  uncertificated  assistants  below  a  certain  age,  now  in 
service,  be  subject  to  the  same  requirement  as  a  condition  of 
continued  employment. 

Hence,  no  scheme  for  the  training  of  teachers  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  make  provision  for  the  training  of  this  class  of 
teacher.  This  has  been  recognised  in  the  past  by  the  establishment, 
in  connection  with  Pupil-Teachers'  Centres,  of  Certificate  Classes 
to  help  acting  teachers  to  prepare  for  the  Certificate  Examination. 

The  ideal  provision  for  the  training  of  acting  teachers  would  be 
one  similar  to  that  made  by  the  late  London  School  Board.  The 
system  might  be  described  as  an  extension  to  older  teachers  of  the 
half-time  pupil-teacher  system.  The  acting  teachers  selected  are 
only  required  to  serve  during  one-half  the  school  time,  and  the 
remaining  half  is  spent  in  attendance  at  training  classes.  The 
course  of  instruction,  which  is  free,  ei^tends  over  three  years,  and 
embraces  all  the  subjects  required  for  the  certificate;  and  careful 
attention  is  given  to  the  practical  training  of  the  students.  This 
scheme  thus  aflfords  to  those  teachers,  who  are  unable  to  enter 
college,  systematic  instruction  and  also  some  desirable  relief  from 
the  strain  of  school-work  while  studying.  The  teachers  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  thus  obtaining  their  certificate 
are  paid  on  a  lower  scale  of  salary  during  the  period  in  which  they 
give  only  half-time  service  in  the  school ;  but  the  temporary  loss  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  increased  salary  received  after 
gaining  the  status  of  certificated  teacher. 

>*#  %'0  «V  V'  V'  ^^ 

I*  -I*  ^  ^*  ^*  *ir 

This  system  is  strongly  recommended,  but  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  put  a  similar  scheme  into  operation  throughout  the  county  at 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  additional 
teachers  who  would  be  necessary  were  some  of  the  staff  to  be 
absent  for  half-time  from  the  schools,  and  in  view  of  the  large 
increase  in  expenditure  involved. 

As  a  matter  of  expediency,  therefore,  it  is  recommended  that  in 
the  immediate  future  only  local  provision  be  made,  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Saturday  mornings,  for  the  training  of  uncertificated 
assistants.  This  work  could  be  entirely  undertaken  by  the 
permanent  staffs  attached  to  the  pupil-teacher  departments  to  be 
established  in  connection  with  secondary  schools.  Definite  courses 
of  instruction  suited  to  the  requirements  of  acting  teachers  would 
be  prepared,  and  a  plan  of  study,  extending  over  three  or  four 

years,  arranged It   would   be   necessary  to  consider 

whether  these  classes  should  be  free  and  what  proportion  (if  any) 
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of  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  teachers  attending  should  be  paid 
by  the  Committee. 

There  is  another  class  of  teachers  for  whose  training  some 
provision  must  be  made  locally,  viz.,  those  described  in  the  (1903) 
Code  as  "  Additional  Teachers "  (now  termed  "  Supplementary 
Teachers  "). 

:{:  ^  :ic  '  3i(  Hn  :{c 

The  number  of  teachers  of  this  type  has  increased  very 
rapidly     .... 

It  is  a  matter  for  serious  consideration  whether  it  would 
not  be  advisable,  after  some  specified  period,  to  cease  to  engage 
these  teachers.  But  since  they  form  a  necessary  part  of  the 
existing  educational  machinery  and  are  likely  to  do  so  for  some 
time,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  some  qualification  by 
examination,  though  of  a  lower  standard  than  that  of  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination,  should  be  required  in  the  case  of 
candidates  for  all  new  appointments ;  and  that,  as  a  condition 
of  appointment,  they  be  required  to  pass  the  King's  Scholarship  or 
other  equivalent  examination  within  a  given  period. 

It  would  thus  be  necessary  to  arrange  for  special  classes  to 
enable  these  teachers  to  qualify  for  higher  examinations. 

*j*  3|C  ^  3|C  «^*  V 

BtatisticB  of  Teaohers  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

The  following  statistics,  which  were  collected  in  November,  1903, 
apply  to  the  areas  under  the  control  of  the  Lancashire  Education 
Committee  and  the  other  Authorities  for  Elementary  Education 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  : — 


Nabbs  op  Authorities. 


Lancashire : 

County  area 

County  Boroughs 

Non-County  Boroughs. . 
Urban  Districts 

Cheshire  : 

County  area 

County  Boroughs 

Non-County  Eioroughs. . 
Urban  Districts 


Certificated 

Teachers 

passed  through 

a  Training 

College. 


394 
1,308 

226 

loi 


259 
52 
81 
16 


307 

1,669 
213 

94 

287 
93 

71 
48 


Certificated 

Teachers  not 

passed  through 

a  Training 

College. 


166 

428 

80 

49 


"3 
& 


634 
2,184 

374 
248 


Ineluited  in 
othen. 

10 

16 

I 


93 
96 

45 


Articles  50, 
51  and  52 
Teachers. 


•i 
S 


58 
325 

73 
31 

40 

15 
26 


« 

"3 
S 


904 
3.412 

720 

408 
422 

185 

181 
50 


c 

V 

u 

3 


t 

< 


661 

913 
225 

156 

249 

49 
98 

14 


PupiNTeachers 

and 
Probationers. 


m 
S 


131 

534 

113 

23 

59 
28 

48 

6 


"3 

E 


979 

3.549 
798 

285 

445 
191 

196 

62 
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Traiiiing  Colleges. 

Until  more  accommodation  can  be  provided  in  the  existing 
training  colleges  and  additional  colleges  can  be  established,  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  pupil-teachers  can  hope  to  obtain  a  college 
training.  As  regards  the  demands  to  be  made  upon  the  colleges, 
Mr.  A.  Rankine,  H.M.I.,  in  his  last  report,  calculated  that  "an 
"  additional  yearly  output  of  2,840  more  teachers  is  required  if,  by 
**  the  end  of  20  years,  there  is  to  be  a  trained  teacher  for  every 
*'  50  scholars  in  average  attendance.  If  the  population  continues 
**  to  increase  at  the  present  rate,  a  special  addition  of  1,000 
"  teachers  annually  will  be  necessary  from  this  cause  alone." 

With  reference  to  the  financial  side  of  the  question,  it  is  urged 
that,  exclusive  of  any  expenditure  which  will  be  incurred  in 
extending  existing  colleges  and  providing  new  colleges,  larger 
grants  to  the  colleges  for  cost  of  maintenance  and  some  assistance 
to  students  who  could  not  afford  to  go  to  college,  even  were  places 
offered  to  them,  are  required.  To  provide,  most  efficiently  and 
economically,  the  funds  for  the  training  of  teachers  it  is  advisable 
that  several  Authorities  should  combine — a  principle  recognised  by 
the  Lancashire  Education  Committee. 

*  *  *  *  ♦  ^ 

In  connection  with  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  training 
colleges,  there  are  to  be  considered  those  candidates  who  only 
pass  in  the  third  class  in  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination 
and  are  not  eligible.  Many  who  have  only  gained  a  third  class  in 
any  one  year  ....  attempt  the  examination  in  the  following 
year,  but  unless  within  convenient  reach  of  suitable  centres  of 
instruction,  they  may  fail  to  obtain  a  higher  class.  It  is,  therefore, 
desirable  that  such  students  should  be  enabled  to  attend  a  Pupil- 
Teachers*  Centre  for  a  year,  subsequent  to  the  first  examination. 

Were  there  to  be  any  large  number  of  candidates  who  had 
received  up  to  18  years  of  age  a  thorough  education  in  a  good 
secondary  school  and  passed  some  approved  qualifying  examination, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  establish  training  colleges  in  which  courses 
of  instruction  extending  over  only  one  year  should  be  given. 
Under  such  a  scheme,  the  same  accommodation  would  serve  for 
double  the  number  of  students  ordinarily  received. 

Again,  whilst  there  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
establishing  training  colleges  at  university  centres,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  normal  students  will  be  unable  to  undergo  the 
severe  strain  which  is  involved  in  pursuing  simultaneously  the 
course  for  a  university  degree  and  also  those  subjects,  required  for 
the   Certificate   Examination,   which  lie  outside  the  course  for 
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graduation.  The  universities  would  not  be  willing  to  receive  any 
large  number  of  students  who  were  incapable  of  attending  with 
profit  the  degree  courses,  and  it  would  probably  be  necessary,  even 
at  those  centres  where  day  training  colleges  already  exist,  to 
establish  other  colleges  or  hostels  in  order  to  provide  for  those 
students  for  whom  a  less  advanced  course,  leading  only  to  the 
certificate,  is  desirable.  Such  institutions  might  still  be  affiliated 
to  the  universities,  and  some  of  the  classes  might  be  conducted  by 
members  of  their  staffs.  Indeed,  it  is  desirable  that  all  the  training 
colleges,  of  whatever  type,  should  be  brought  into  as  close  touch 
as  possible  with  the  universities. 


« 


There  are  thus  many  problems  connected  with  the  determination 
of  the  nature  and  number  of  training  colleges  required,  and  the 
possibility  that  further  grading  of  colleges  may  be  found  desirable 
accentuates  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  secure  co-operation 
between  neighbouring  Education  Authorities. 

Statistics  of  Training  Colleges  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire. — The  following  particulars,  compiled  in  October,  1903, 
refer  to  the  existing  colleges  in  these  counties  : — 


Residential  Colleges. 

Day  Collboes. 

NiUlB  OP  COLLBOB. 

Accommo* 
datton. 

Students  in 
Residence. 

Day 
Students. 

Students  in 
Training. 

Chester  (C.E.)    

Edee  Hill  (U  )    

112  (m) 
130  (W) 

145  w 

20  (w) 
146  (w) 

•  • 

•  • 

107 
123 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

•   • 

10 

T jverpool  (R.C.)    

Salford  (R.C.)     

Warrington  (C.E.) 

Liverpool  University 

Manchester  University 

108  (60  M  ;  48  W^ 
175  (89  m;  86  w) 

[Note:  'C.E. 'means  Church  of  England;  'U.,'  undenominational;  'R.C./ 
Roman  Catholic  ;  and  •  M  '  and  '  W '  signify  men  and  women  respectively.] 


Joint  Board  for  Training  Teachers. 

The  principle  of  co-operation  being  generally  agreed  upon 
.  a  Joint  Board  for  Training  Teachers  should  be 
established.  On  this  Board  should  be  placed  representatives 
of  the  Lancashire  Universities  and  of  the  various  Education 
Authorities  for  the  counties  and  county  boroughs  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  To  it  would  be  entrusted  the  task  of  preparing  a 
report  on  the  number  and  types  of  colleges  required,  the  places 
where  the  colleges  and  hostels  should  be  situated  and  the  probable 
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total  cost  of  establishment  and  maintenance.  A  joint  scheme 
having  been  adopted,  the  various  Authorities  represented  on  the 
Board  would  contribute  in  certain  proportions  to  be  agreed  upon, 
probably  on  a  capitation  basis,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  various 
colleges  and  hostels  approved. 


The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools. 

.  .  .  .  It  is  essential  that  the  teachers  to  be  employed  in 
secondary  schools  should  have  received  some  training  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  teaching.  Those  who  desire  to  become  such  should 
pursue  a  university  course,  followed  by  a  year's  special  professional 
training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  This  training  can 
be  most  fittingly  given  in  the  universities  and  university  colleges ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  to  the  day  training  colleges  ....  that 
Education  Authorities  must  look  for  the  requisite  supply  of  those 
who  will  be  suitably  qualified  ....  for  positions  on  the 
teaching  staffs  of  secondary  schools. 


(f)   THE    WEST    BIDING    OF    TOBKSHIBE. 

SCHEME  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  PUPIL-TEACHERS.* 

PART  L— PRELIMINARY    SCHEME, 

Introductory  Suggestions. 

In  view  of  the  transfer  of  responsibihty  for  the  maintenance 
of  elementary  schools  from  the  School  Boards  and  Voluntary 
Managers  to  the  County  Council,  the  arrangements  for  staffing 
have  of  late  been  transitional. 

It  is  evident  that  in  some  cases  the  supply  of  pupil-teachers  has 
not  been  well  maintained.  Unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to 
secure  the  requisite  number  of  candidates,  it  is  feared  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  suitable  applicants  may  not  be  presented  at 
the  forthcoming  examination. 

The  following  scheme  has  in  it  the  elements  of  permanency,  but 
for  the  moment  it  cannot  be  considered  other  than  preliminary.  It 
is  suggested  provisionally  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation. 

•  County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire — Education  Committee : 
Scheme  for  Training  of  Pupil-Teachers  (with  estimates  relating  thereto)  : 
approved  by  the  West  Riding  Education  Committee,  26th  April,  1904  (sligiitly 
abridged). 
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An  examination  of  candidates  will  be  held  by  the  Board  of 
Education  on  May  14th,  1904,  and  after  that  date  there  is  no 
further  examination  (by  the  Board)  until  May,  1905.  It  is, 
therefore,  necessary  to  present  and  pass  as  many  candidates  as 
possible,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
schools,  but  more  particularly  that  the  supply  of  trained  teachers 
may  be  ultimately  maintained. 

In  view  of  this  some  decision  must  be  arrived  at  on  the 
following  points: — (i)  a  scale  of  salaries  for  pupil -teachers; 
(2)  provisional  "bursary"  scheme  for  "intending  pupil-teachers" 
...  • ;  (3)  arrangements  for  instruction  and  training  of  pupil- 
teachers  in  secondary  schools,  in  Pupil-teacher  Centres  and  in 
other  ways. 

Some  of  the  candidates  to  be  presented  in  May  will  be 
apprenticed  for  three  years  from  ist  January,  1904.  Others 
who  are  not  eligible,  on  account  of  age,  for  apprenticeship  from 
that  date  will  be  recognised  for  three  years  from  the  ist  August,  1904. 
In  their  case  the  first  year  (August  ist,  1904,  to  July  31st,  1905) 
will  be  spent  in  full-time  attendance  at  a  secondary  school  or  a 
Pupil -Teacher  Centre,  and  the  boy  or  girl  will  be  known  as  an 
**  intending  pupil-teacher."  At  the  end  of  this  first  year  the  boy  or 
girl  will  be  apprenticed  as  a  pupil- teacher  for  two  years  (August  ist, 
1905,  to  July  31st,  1907).  An  exception  is  made,  however,  in  the 
case  of  pupil-teachers  in  rural  schools,  who  may  be  apprenticed  for 
three  years  from  August  ist,  1904,  to  July  31st,  1907. 


Details  of  the  Scheme. 

Classification. — The  candidates  .  .  .  must  be  distinguished 
as  follow : — 

Group  A . — Those  who  will  be  apprenticed  for  three  years  (or  four 
years  in  rural  districts)  from  the  ist  January,  1904,  under  the  old 
Hegulations ; 

Group  B. — Those  who  will  serve  as  "  intending  pupil-teachers  " 
ioT  one  year  and  be  apprenticed  as  pupil-teachers  for  two  years 
under  the  new  Regulations. 

Conditions. — Candidates  must  not  be  less  than  15  years  of  age 
on  ist  August,  1904;  are  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of 
health  on  the  Board  of  Education  Form  42 ;  should  give  the 
names  of  two  referees  (one  of  whom  should  be  the  head-teacher  of 
the  candidate's  school)  who  will  satisfy  the  Committee  as  to  their 
character  and  general  suitability ;  and  must  pass  the  exfimaoation 
of  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  held  on  the  14th  May,  1904,  in  one 
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of  four  groups  for  which  provision  is  made  (see  Board  of  Education 
Circular  496).     These  conditions  apply  to  both  Groups. 

Instruction. — In  tljis  connection  a  variety  of  methods  will 
have  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be 
provided  for  pupil-teachers  and  "  intending  pupil-teachers " — for 
example: — (a)  for  "intending  pupil  -  teachers,"  the  secondary 
school,  the  higher  elementary  school,  preparatory  classes ;  {b)  for 
pupil  -  teachers,  Pupil -Teacher  Centres,  either  attached  to  a 
secondary  or  higher  elementary  school,  or  independent.  To  any 
or  all  of  these  a  boarding  hostel  may  be  attached. 

Group  A, — The  pupil-teachers  in  this  Group  will,  where  necessary, 
be  taught  for  the  year  ending  July  31st,  1905,  as  at  present. 
Where  present  arrangements  are  not  continued,  provision  should 
be  made  on  the  lines  suggested  for  Group  B.  The  change  from 
the  old  to  the  new  system  must  necessarily  be  effected  gradually. 

Group  B, — Under  the  Regulations  of  1903  it  is  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  the  full  time  instruction  of  the  approved  candidates 
for  one  year.  For  this  purpose  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
secondary  school,  where  arrangements  can  be  made.  It  seems 
almost  certain  that  in  a  number  of  cases  the  Pupil-Teacher  Centre 
will  ultimately  be  merged  in  the  secondary  school.  It  is,  therefore, 
inadvisable  to  increase  the  staff  of  the  present  Pupil-Teacher 
Centres,  unless  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  same  Centres  will 
continue  to  be  used. 

In  this  Group  there  will  be  a  number  of  rural  pupil-teachers 
serving  in  schools  remote  from  a  secondary  school  or  a  Pupil- 
Teacher  Centre.  No  suggestions  are  made  at  present  for  dealing 
with  this  class  of  pupil-teacher.  The  number  to  be  dealt  with  this 
year  will  not  be  large ;  and  in  all  probability  each  case  must  be 
considered  separately  and  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  Board  oC 
Education  that  the  Committee  have  made  the  best  arrangements 
possible  for  the  pupil-teachers'  instruction. 

Training. — Group  A. — The  pupil-teachers  in  this  Group  will,  for 
the  present,  continue  to  serve  in  schools  under  the  old  Regulations. 
The  attendance  at  the  Pupil-Teacher  Centre  for  instruction  should 
be  for  at  least  half  their  school  time. 

Group  B. — The  pupil-teachers  in  this  Group,  for  some  part  of  the 
second  and  third  years,  will  attend  the  elementary  schools  to 
which  they  are  attached  for  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 

In  the  case  of  rural  pupil- teachers,  the  conditions  of  service  and 
the  means  and  quality  of  instruction  will  vary  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  Riding,  and  in  their  case  instruction  and 
training  in  school  will  be  combined  in  a  manner  to  be  determined 
hereafter. 
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Salaries  and  Allowan^ces. — Group  A. — Salaries  will   be  paid 

on  the  following  scale: — boys — ist  year  £iy,  2nd  year  ;f2o,  3rd 

year  £2^  ;  girls — ist  year  £1^,  2nd  year  ^17,  3rd  year  ;^2i.     In 

addition,  the  tuition  fees  at  the  secondary  school  or  Centre  must  be 

paid,  and  in  many  cases  an  allowance  must  be  made  for  travelling 

expenses  to  the  school  or  Centre. 

Group   B, — A  bursary  of  £12   (boys)   and  ;^io  (girls)  tenable 

for  one  year  (ist  August,  1904,  to  31st  July,  1965)  will  be  paid 

to  "  intending  pupil-teachers  "  from  15  to  16  years  of  age,  with 

free  tuition  and  allowances  towards  examination  fees,  books  and 

travelling  for  distances  beyond  two  miles.     When  they  become 

apprenticed  pupil-teachers  then  the  salaries  for  the  two  years' 

pupil-teachership,  ist  August,  1905 — 31st  July,  1907,  will  be  on 

the  following  scale  :^boyS-^  1st  year  ;f2o,  2nd  year  £2^)  girls — 

ist  year  £ijy  2nd  year  £21.    The  amount  of  tuition  fees,  including 

allowances   towards  examination   fees,  books  and   travelling  for 

distances  beyond  two  miles  necessary  in  each  particular  district 

should  be  added  to  the  salary.     As  a  rule,  the  pupil-teacher  or 

"  intending  pupil-teacher  "  will  not  be  sent  to  a  secondary  school 

unless  it  is  dlear  that  he  can  complete  his  course  there.     In  the 

case  of  rural  pupil-teachers  the  salaries  for  a  three  years*  course 

would  be  the  same  as  in  Group  A. 

N.B. — It  would  be  well  to  offer  the  same  conditions  as  to  salaries  and 
allowances  to  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  in  secondary  schools  and  who  will  be' 
not  less  than  15  year&  of  age  on  ist  Angust.  1904,  and  have  passed  an 
examination  recognis^  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  Art.  35  of 
the  Code,  subject  to  their  approval  by  the  Education  Committee  and  to  their 
parents  formally  undertaking  to  allow  them  to  become  pupil-teachers  if  required 
on  ist  August,  1905. 

Method  of  Payment. — The  payment  of  the  above  sums  will  be 
made  in  instalments  and  the  larger  instalment  will  not  be  paid 
until  the  conditions  are  formally  complied  with. 

Agreement  with  Parent  or  Guardian. — Group  A. — Pupil- 
teachers  in  this  Group  and  their  parents  will  sign  the  usual 
agreement   for  a  three  years'  apprenticeship. 

Group  B. — Pupil-teachers  in  this  Group  will  be  required,  through 
their  parents  or  guardians,  to  enter  into  a  formal  undertaking  to 
become  pupil-teachers  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  (July  31st, 
1905),  if  required.  Should  this  undertaking  be  broken,  the  final 
instalment  of  the  bursary  will  not  become  payable,  and,  in  addition, 
the  parent  or  guardian  will  be  required  to  repay  some  proportion 
(the  Sub-Committee  suggests  £^  on  account  of  the  expenditure 

incurred The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  to 

accept  the  "intending  pupil-teachers"  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
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PART   IL— DEFINITIVE    SCHEME* 
Introductory  Bemarks. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  the  Preliminary  Scheme  that  there 
are  various  means  by  which  the  instruction  and  training  of  boys 
and  girls  who  intend  to  become  pupil-teachers  can  be  carried  out, 
and  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  scheme  suggested  according 
to  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  each  case.  There  are  four  principal 
ways  of  dealing  with  the  question: — (i.)  the  secondary  school; 
(ii.)  the  higher  elementary  school  with  preparatory  classes  attached; 
(iii.)  the  Pupil-Teacher  Centre  with  preparatory  classes  attached ; 
and  (iv.)  the  elementary  school  in  rural  districts.  In  the  case  of 
(i.),  (ii.)  and  (iii.)  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
boarding  of  pupils  in  hostels  or  with  families. 

The  Seoondary  School. 

Conditions. — Boys  and  girls  intending  to  become  pupil -teachers 
should  enter  a  secondary  school  at  not  later  than  twelve  years 
of  age.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  physical  and 
constitutional  fitness  of  **  intending  pupil-teachers "  at  this  stage, 
and,  as  a  rule,  examination  by  a  medical  officer  should  be  required. 
Satisfactory  references  (one  of  which  should  be  from  the  head- 
teacher  of  the  school)  as  to  character  and  general  suitability  should 
be  required.  A  standard  of  attainment  should  be  aimed  at  not 
inferior  to  that  at  present  required  in  the  case  of  county  minoi 
scholars. 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  providing  a  supply  of  pupil-teache3cs 
who  have  been  educated  in  secondary  schools,  an  additional 
number  of  scholarships  should  be  offered  under  the  scheme  for 
county  minor  scholarships 

Instruction. — "  Intending  Pupil-Teachers  "  should  receive 
continuous  instruction  in  a  secondary  school  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16,  and  should  be  considered  in  every  respect  as  ordinary 
pupils  of  the  school,  subject  to  the  possibility  of  one  term  being 
spent,  at  the  age  of  15  as  non -responsible  members  of  an 
Elementary  School  staff,  with  a  view  to  testing  their  suitability 
and  keeping  them  in  touch  with  elementary  school  work. 

Training. — Between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  pupil-teachers  should 
receive  instruction  in  a  secondary  school  and  should  also  undergo 
training  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  an  elementary  school.  The 
scheme  which  it  is  proposed  to  adopt,  subject  to  the  approval  of 

*  This  scheme  is  drawn  in  conformity  with  the  Regulations  of  the  Hoard  of 

Education,  June,  1903. 
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the  Board  of  Education,  is  to  continue  instruction  in  the  secondary 
school  for  a  year  and  a  term,  and  to  devote  the  remaining  two 
terms  to  training  in  the  art  of  teaching. 


Allowances    and    Salaries. — .     .     .     .     From    the    age    of 

twelve  to  14  pupil-teachers  will  be  ordinary  county  minor  scholars, 

receiving  the  cost  of  tuition,  travelling  expenses  for  distances 

beyond  two  miles,  together  with  allowances  in  respect  of  boarding, 

books,  examination   fees,  where    necessary,  and   a   maintenance 

allowance  in  very  exceptional  circumstances. 

Upon  becoming  "intending  pupil-teachers"  at  14  years  of  age 

they  will  receive,  in  addition  to  free  tuition  (including  allowances 

towards    examination    fees,   books    and    travelling   for  distances 

beyond  two  miles)  a  bursary  on  the  following  scale: — boys  (14 

to  15)  £10^  15  to  16  ;f  12 ;  girls,  £'^  and  £\o  respectively.    The 

bursary  will  replace  any  sum  previously  allowed  for  maintenance. 

At   the    age    of    16    the    pupils    enter    upon    their    period   of 

apprenticeship.     Salaries  will  be  given  to  them  on  the  following 

scale: — boys  (16  to  17)  ^20,  17  to  18  ;^24;  girls,  £i^  and  ;^2i 

respectively.     The  amount  of  tuition  fees  and  travelling  expenses 

necessary  in  each  particular  district  should  be  added  to  this  salary. 
N.B. — The  same  opportunities  and  conditions  which  are  offered  to  county 
minor  scholars  desiring  to  become  pupil-teachers  should  also  be  offered  to  other 
pupils  and  scholars  in  secondary  schools,  who  (i.)  are  over  14  and  under  15  years 
of  age,  (11.)  have  already  passed  two  years  in  a  secondary  school,  (iii.)  furnish 
sahsfactory  proof  that  they  will  benefit  by  such  a  course  and  (iv.)  whose 
parents  undertake  that  they  shall  become  pupil-teachers  at  the  proper  time 
if  required. 

Method  of  Payment. — The  payment  of  the  above  bursaries 
wiii  be  made  in  equal  half-yearly  instalments,  but  the  final 
instalment  will  not  become  due  until  the  Committee  are  satisfied 
that  the  conditions,  under  which  the  bursary  has  been  awarded, 
are  fulfilled,  and  that  the  agreement  undertaken  has  been  kept. 

Agreement  with  Parent  or  Guardian. —  ....  When 
the  "  intending  pupil-teacher  "  is  14  years  of  ap^e,  the  parent  or 
guardian  should  be  required  to  enter  into  a  formal  undertaking 
that  the  pupil  shall,  if  required,  take  the  full  course  prescribed. 
Should  this  undertaking  be  broken,  the  final  instalment  of  the 
bursary  "will  not  become  payable,  and,  in  addition,  the  parent 
or  gnardian  will  be  required  to  repay  some  proportion  (the 
Sub-Committee  suggests  £^  on  account  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  ....  When  the  "  intending  pupil-teacher  "  begins 
his  apprenticeship  the  parent  or  guardian  and  the  pupil-teacher 
will  sign  the  usual  agreement. 
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The  Higher  Elementary  School  with  Preparatory  Classes 

Ittached.' 


Conditions. —  ....  Exhibitions  may  be  offered  to  boys 
and  girls  in  higher  elementary  schools.  Candidates  .... 
should  not  be  less  than  twelve  years  of  age  on  ist  August  in 
any  given  year,  and  must  have  completed  the  first  year's  course  of 
a  higher  elementary  school  and  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the 
second  year's  course.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  an  oral 
examination,  which  will  be  quite  practicable  in  \'iew  of  the 
fact  that  all  candidates  will  be  drawn  from  the  same  source; 
any  special  written  examination  would  only  be  necessary  where 
there  is  competition. 

Instruction. — The  scholars  should  receive  continuous  instruc- 
tion in  a  higher  elementary  school  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
and  15.  For  the  one  year  from  15  to  16  they  should  receive 
instruction  in  a  preparatory  class  attached  either  to  a  higher 
elementary  school  or  to  a  Pupil-Teacher  Centre. 

Training. — From  the  age  of  16  to  18  pupil-teachers  should 
attend  a  Centre  where  at  least  half-time  is  given  to  instruction  and 
the  remaining  time  to  training  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  a  public 
elementary  school. 

Allowances  and  Salaries. — From  twelve  to  14  exhibitious 
will  be  awarded  covering  tuition  fees  and  other  allowances  as  in 
the  case  of  **  The  Secondary  School."  The  cost  will  necessarily  be 
less  because  the  tuition  fee  will  be  smaller. 

The  Pupil-Teacher  Centre  with  Preparatory  Classes  Attached. 

The  pupils  making  use  of  this  means  of  instruction  and  training 
will  be  drawn  from  two  sources — {a)  the  higher  elementary  school, 
(b)  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

Conditions. — Pupils  admitted  to  the  preparatory  class  must  be 
at  least  14  years  of  age.  Those  from  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  will  be  required  to  pass  an  admission  examination  based  on 
the  work  of  Standards  VI.  and  VII.  Pupils  from  the  higher 
elementary  school  will  spend  one  or  two  years,  that  is,  from  15  to 
16  or  from  14  to  16,  in  the  preparatory  classes;  this  will  be 
determined  by  their  attainments  and  age  on  leaving  the  higher 
elementary  school.  Pupils  from  the  ordinary  elementary  school 
will  be  required  to  take  the  full  two  years'  course,  that  is,  from  14 
to  16  in  the  preparatory  classes. 

*  The  conditions  and  suggestions  made,  tinder  "The  Secondary  School'" 
apply  in  this  case  with  certain  modifications  which  are  detailed. 
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Training. — The  same  as  given  under  "  The  Higher  Elementary 
School." 

Allowances  and  Salaries. — Pupils  drawn  from  source  (a)  will 
receive  bursaries  and  salaries  from  14  to  18  as  detailed  under 
"The  Secondary  School."  Those  drawn  from  source  (b)  will 
receive  bursaries  and  salaries  as  previously  specified  from  the  ages 
of  14  to  18. 

The  Elementary  School  in  Rural  Districts. 

It  remains  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  instruction  and  training 
of  pupil-teachers  for  whom  the  elementary  school  in  rural  districts  is 
the  only  means  available. 

The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  pupil-teachers  for  whom  no 
provision  under  any  of  three  previous  heads  is  possible  is  very 
considerable. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  instruction  and  training  of  these 
pupil-teachers,  who  constitute  a  very  valuable  source  of  supply, 
has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  head-teachers  of  their 
schools,  and  this  system  must  in  many  cases  be  continued. 

It  may  be  possible  in  the  future  to  provide  for  the  instruction 
and  training  of  these  pupil-teachers  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways : — 

(a)  The  grouping  of  the  pupil-teachers  from  a  certain  number  of 
neighbouring  schools  under  one  specially-qualified  teacher,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers  in 
those  schools ; 

{b)  The  institution  of  peripatetic  masters  specially  qualified  to 
deal  with  the  instruction  and  training  of  pupil-teachers,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  the  pupil- teachers  in  a  group  of  contiguous 
schools  and  who  would  be  able  to  reinforce  the  staff  of  any  school 
when  necessary. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT, 
Estimated  Cost  to  Sist  March,  lOOS. 

(N.B. — The  aim  is  to  have  600  pupil-teachers  of  16  years  of  age  in  August, 
1905,  and  a  similar  number  in  each  succeeding  year.) 

A. — 175  additional  county  minor  scholars  of  twelve  and  13  years 
of  age*  at,  approximately,  ;^ii  los.  Approximate  cost — for  full 
year,  ;^2, 000 ;  for  eight  months,  ;^i, 300. 

40  exhibitions  at  higher  elementary  schools  at  £^-  Approximate 
cost — for  full  year,  ;^2oo  ;  for  eight  months,  ;^i34. 

•  Scholars  of  this  age  will  not  be  bound  in  any  way,  nor  will  the  scholarships 
be  awarded  unless  the  present  standard  be  maintained. 
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B. — 640  "  intending  pupil -teachers  "  of  14 — bursaries  for  640  at 
£^h  £5*37^  *  tuition  fees  and  travelling  expenses  for  600  at  £y 
and  40  *  at  ;f  10,  ;f  4,600.     Approximate  cost — for  full  year,  £9,976 
for  eight  months,  ;^6,650. 

C. — 325  "intending  pupil-teachers"  of  15 — bursaries  for  325  at 
;f  loj,  ;f  3,315  ;  tuition  fees  and  travelling  expenses  for  300  at  £6, 
and  25*  at  ;^io,  ;f  2,050.  Approximate  cost — for  full  year,  ;^5,365 ; 
for  eight  months,  ;^3,577. 

300  pupil-teachers  of  15 — salaries  of  2 15  J  at  ;^i4f,  ;f3,ioo; 
tuition  fees  and  travelling  expenses — for  215  at  £5^  ;fi»075,  ^^^ 
85  at  ;^5,  £^2^.  Approximate  cost — for  full  year,  ;f 4,600;  for 
eight  months,  ;^3,o68. 

D. — About  1,200  pupil-teachers  of  16  and  17  now  serving  in  the 
West  Riding  area  (including  non-county  boroughs). 

Estimated  cost  of  Centres  in  the  West  Riding  area  under  present 
conditions: — ist  April  to  31st  July,  1904,  ;f 2,000 ;  ist  August, 
1904,  to  31st  March,  1905  (with  increased  Government  grant), 
;f  2,000 ;  payment  for  pupil- teachers  attending  Centres  in  county 
boroughs,  ;f  1,000 ;  travelling  expenses  hitherto  paid  for  pupil- 
teachers  by  School  Boards  and  Managers  in  West  Riding  area, 
about,  ;^i,6oo.     Approximate  cost  for  full  year,  ;^6,6oo. 

Approximate  total  cost  for  eight  months,  ;f  20,059.  Apportion- 
ment under  Part  II.  of  the  Act,  ;^i2,6ii  ;  under  Part  III.  ;^7,4i8. 

Estimated  Full- Working  Cost. 

Scholarship  and  Exhibition  Period.  Twelve  to  13  Years,— 
175  county  minor  scholarships  at  £11  los.,  ;^2,ooo ;  50  higher 
elementary  school  exhibitions  at  £^^  £2 so  ;  total,  ;^2,25o. 

Thirteen  to  14  Years, — 175  county  minor  scholarships  at  ;f  11  los., 
;^2,ooo ;  50  higher  elementary  school  exhibitions  at  £$,  £250 ; 
total,  ;f  2,250. 

"  Intending  Pupil-Teacher'*  Period.  650  of  14-15  Years. — 
150  county  minor  scholarships!  at  ;fii  los.,  ;f  1,725;  50  higher 
elementary  school  exhibitions!  at  £sy  1^250;  50  pupils  of  secondary 
schools!  at  ;fii  los.,  £s75\  400  "intending  pupil-teachers'*  in 
preparatory  classes  attached  to  Pupil-Teacher  Centres!  at  £7^ 
;^2,8oo  ;  650  bursaries  at  ;f  8f ,  ;^5,46o  ;  total,  ;^  10,8 10. 

650  of  15-16  Years. — Repeat  items  marked  !  above,  ;f  5,350;  650 
bursaries  at  ;f  lof,  ;f 6,760;  total,  ;f  12,110. 

*  Pupils  already  in  attendance  at  secondary  schools.    .    •    • 

X  The  remaining  85  would  be  serving  in  non-county  boroughs,  whose  Councils 

would  pay  their  salaries,  thus  involving  no  charge  on  the  West  Riding  Coonty 

Council. 
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Pupil-Teacher  Period.  600  of  16-17  Years,  — 175  pupil- 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  at  ;f  10,  ;f  1,750;  425  pupil-teachers 
in  Pupil-Teacher  Centres  at  £*],  ;^ 2,975 ;  ^c>  salaries  at  ;^i7j, 
;f  10,500 ;  total,  ;f  15,225 :  Uss  17/60  payahle  by  non-county 
boroughs  in  respect  of  pupil  ^teachers  employed  at  schools  within 
their  area,  ;^4,3i5  ;  nett  total,  ;f  10,910. 

600  of  17-18  Years, — 175  pupil-teachers  in  secondary  schools  at 
;fio,  ;^i,75o;  425  pupil-teachers  in  Pupil-Teacher  Centres  at  £j, 
;^2,975;  ^^^  salaries  at  ;^2ii,  ;^  1-2,900;  total,  ;f  17,625:  less  JJ 
payable  by  non-county  boroughs  in  respect  of  pupil-teachers 
employed  at  schools  within  their  area,  ;f 4,995 ;  nett  total,  ;^i 2,630. 

The  total  working  cost  of  the  scheme  thus  appears  at  ;f  50,960, 
which  would  be  apportioned — under  Part  II.  of  the  Act,  ;^26,42o; 
under  Part  III.,  ;^24,54o.  Against  this  total  must  be  set  the 
following  items  which  will  be  saved  or  (in  the  case  of  the  Board  of 
Education  grant)  credited  to  the  County  Council  : — cost  of 
maintenance  of  existing  Centres,  ;^6,50o;  fees  paid  by  pupil- 
teachers  now  attending  Centres  in  county  boroughs.  ;^528  ; 
present  travelling  expenses  of  pupil- teachers  and  candidates, 
;^75o ;  Board  of  Education  Grant  for  "  Local  Science  and  Art 
Scholarships,"  ;f 2,400;  part  increases  of  grants  of  Board  of 
Education  on  new  scale,  ;^3,ooo;  total  /^i3,i78.  The  nett  cost 
of  the  scheme  would  thus  be  ;f37,782. 

N.B. — The  present  salaries  of  existing  pupil-teachers  (amounting 
to  some  ;^24,ooo)  will  be  saved ;  but,  as  the  new  pupil-teachers 
will  do  little  actual  service  in  the  schools,  there  must  be  a 
corresponding  increase  of  staff,  which  may  be  expected  to  absorb 
the  -whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  this  saving,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  give  increased  efficiency.  The  total  number  of  pupil- 
teachers  and  ** intending  pupil-teachers"  under  training  at  any  one 
time  would  be  under  this  scheme,  2,500. 
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IV.— SCHOLARSHIP    SCHEMES    OF    LOCAL 
EDUCATION     AUTHORITIES. 


(i)    SCHOLARSHIPS   AT  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FOR 

INTENDING    PUPIL-TEACHERS. 

(a)  BATH. 

(i)  The  Bath  Education  Authority  offers  for  competition  in 
June,  1904 — (a)  30  scholarships  tenable  for  two  years,  open  to 
boys  and  girls  who  will  be  at  least  14  years  of  age  on  ist  August, 
1904;  and  {b)  30  scholarships  tenable  for  three  years,  open  to  boys 
and  girls  who  will  be  at  least  13  years  of  age  on  ist  August,  1904. 

«'*  *'#  ••«  » •  ••*  »s> 
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(2)  Successful  candidates  will  be  required  to  be  certified  as 
physically  fit  by  a  medical  man  selected  by  the  Authority. 

(3)  The  scholarships  will  entitle  holders  to  free  tuition  (including 
necessary  books  and  apparatus)  at  a  secondary  school  in  Bath  :— 
(a)  in  the  case  of  scholars  from  elementary  schools,  at  the  Bath 
City  Secondary  School ;  (b)  in  the  case  of  scholars  from  secondary 
schools,  at  an  approved  secondary  school  in  Bath. 

[Note. — The  following  schools  have  been  approved  by  the  Authority :— for 
boys,  King  Edward's  School ;  for  girls,  the  Bath  High  School  and  Duke  Street 
School ;  for  boys  and  girls,  the  Bath  City  Secondary  School.  The  Authority 
will  arrange  for  the  inspection,  with  a  view  to  approval  for  this  purpose,  of  any 
other  schools  on  application  being  made  to  the  Town  Clerk.] 

(4)  The  course  of  study  will  be  directed  to  the  scholar  passing  at 
least  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  Local  Examination  for  jimior 
students,  or  some  other  approved  examination. 

(5)  The  Authority  reserves  the  right  to  cancel  the  scholarship  of 
any  scholar  whose  progress  or  conduct  is  unsatisfactory. 

(6)  The  parent  of  each  scholar  will  be  required  to  sign  an 
agreement  that  the  scholar  shall  continue  the  course  of  study  for 
the  full  period  for  which  the  scholarship  is  granted,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  shall,  if  qualified,  become  a  pupil-teacher  for  two 
years  in  an  elementary  school  in  Bath,  to  be  selected  by  the 
Authority  on  the  advice  of  H.M.  Inspector.  In  the  selection  of  a 
school  regard  will  be  paid,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  v/isbes  of  the 
parent. 

(7)  In  exceptional  cases  the  scholarships  may  be  extended  for  an 
additional  year,  the  scholars  then  becoming  pupil- teachers  for  one 
year  only. 
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(8)  If  a  scholar  fail  to  become  a  pupil^teacher  (for  any  other 
reason  than  ill>health,  or  failure  in  the  qualifying  examination,  or 
cancellation  of  a  scholarship)  the  parent  will  be  required  to  repay 
to  the  Authority  the  sum  expended  by  it  on  behalf  of  such  scholar. 

(9)  The  pupil- teacher  agreement  sliall  contain  a  proviso  that 
after  passing  the  King's  Scholarship  or  other  equivalent  examination, 
the  pupil-teacher  shall,  if  required,  remain  in  the  service  of  the 
Authority  as  an  assistant  at  scale  salary  until  entrance  into  a 
training  college,  or  for  a  period  of  two  years,  if  not  entering  a 
training  college. 

▼  •**  n*  •■*  *4*  *** 

(10)  In  special  circumstances  a  maintenance  bursary  or  grant, 
not  exceeding  £^  a  year,  may  be  paid  to  a  scholar  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Authority. 

•*»  ■*»  •*«  «*«  **«  •*  • 

,  ^*  «if*  -,•  ^»  *,»  ^« 

Syllabus  of  Competitive  Examination. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  as  follow : — 

(a)  Obligatory. — Arithmetic  (as  far  as  Standard  VI.,  Elementary 
Code),  reading,  composition  and  dictation,  handwriting. 

{h)  Optional. — Not  more  than  four  of  the  following  subjects  (the 
questions  being  strictly  elementary)  may  be  selected  .... : — 
Knglish  grammar,  history,  geography,  drawing  (freehand  and 
geometrical),  higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  Latin,  French,  needlework, 
elementary  science,  botany. 

(b)  CHESHIRE. 

(i)  In  order  to  provide  a  supply  of  suitable  candidates  for 
l>ecoming  pupil-teachers,  the  County  Education  Committee  offers 
for  competition  i8o  scholarships.  These  may  be  competed  for  by 
Ikoys  and  girls  who  will  not  be  more  than  15  years  or  less  than 
tvirelve  years  of  age  on  August  ist,  1904,  who  are  in  attendance  at 
.any  school,  elementary  or  otherwise.  The  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  candidates  must  be  resident  in  the  administrative  county,  and 
liave  so  resided  for  a  least  one  year  on  April  ist,  1904. 

(2)  At  the  present  time  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  pupil- 
tea.cliers  in  our  schools  are  females.  The  Committee  is  anxious 
tha.t  more  males  shall  become  pupil-teachers,  and,  hence,  at  least 
^3  of  the  scholarships  will  be  given  to  males  and  the  remainder  to 
females,  provided  these  numbers  qualify  for  scholarships. 

(3)  Each  scholarship  will  be  tenable  for  such  a  period  as  will 
l>rixiS  the  holder  up  to  the  age  (16  in  August  of  any  year)  necessary 
in  order  to  be  a  pupil-teacher.  The  Higher  Education  Committee 
may*  however,  determine  a  scholarship  at  any  time    .... 
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(4)  Each  scholarship  is  of  such  value  as  to  coA-er  the  cost  of  tuition 
and  the  travelling  expenses  (third  class)  incurred  in  journeying 
to  and  from  the  school,  and  also  the  cost  of  books  used.  For  the 
last  two  years  ....  a  grant  for  maintenance  will  be  allowed, 
viz.,  in  the  case  of  boys,  of  ^12  and  ^15,  and  in  that  of  girls,  of 
;^io  and  £\7.  respectively,  to  enable  the  parents  to  keep  the 
scholarship  holders  at  school  until  they  can  be  apprenticed  as 
pupil-teachers.  The  County  Education  Committee  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  not  to  award  a  scholarship  in  whole  or  part,  in  the 
case  of  parents  of  pupils  who  are  in  such  good  circumstances  as 
not  to  require  the  same. 

(5)  Each  parent  ....  will  be  required  to  sign  an 
agreement,  undertaking  that  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  shall 
become  a  pupil-teacher  for  at  least  two  years  in  a  school  in  the 
administrative  county  or,  in  default  thereof,  agreeing  to  refund  to 
the  Committee  the  cost  incurred  in  regard  to  such  scholarship. 

(6)  To  ensure  these  scholarships  being  spread  over  the  various 
parts  of  the  county,  a  number  shall  be  available  to  each  borough 
and  district  area,  in  proportion  mainly  to  its  assessable  value  for 

county  rate  purposes Should  there  not  be  a  sufficient 

number  of  candidates  qualifying  from  any  of  the  boroughs  or 
districts,  then  the  vacant  scholarships  will  be  allotted  to  candidates 
from  the  other  divisions,  as  selected  by  the  Higher  Education 
Committee.* 

(7)  Scholarships  will  be  tenable  at  such  schools  as  the  Committee 
deem  to  be  suitable  and  efficient  «...  capable  of  giving  the 
education  required  to  enable  the  scholar  to  pass  the  Preliminary 
Examination  at  the  Universities  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  A 
list  of  such  schools  will  be  drawn  out  by  the  Committee. 

In  the  case  of  a  parent  desiring  to  have  his  child  allocated  to  a 
school  not  in  the  county,  the  maximum  sum  allowed  for  fees  and 
travelling  expenses  will  be  £^  in  the  first  year,  £\  2  in  the  second 
year  and  £\^  in  the  third  year. 

(8)  A  scholarship  must  be  held  at  the  school  selected  by  the 
Higher  Education  Committee.  This  will,  as  a  rule,  be  the  nearest 
one  on  the  list     .... 

(9)  The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the  result  of  an 
examination  of  at  least  equal  difficulty  to  that  required  for  the  Sixth 
Standard  of  the  Education  Code  in  force,  and  held  simultaneously 
at  a  number  of  convenient   centres  in  the  following  subjects : — 

(i.)  arithmetic;    (ii.)  composition,  writing  and  speUing ;    (iii.)  one 

■ . Ii « — 

*  The  system  of  *'  Local  Allocation  "  for  these  scholarships  is  similar  (except 
as  regards  numbers)  to  that  adopted  for  "  Day  Scholarships  at  Secondary 
Schools  '•'  (see  pp.  336-7). 
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of  the  following,  all  being  of  equal  value: — (a)  freehand  drawing, 
(b)  plane  geometry,  (c)  cookery  (a  paper  of  questions  only), 
(d)  needlework  (a  paper  of  questions,  and  an  exercise  to  be  worked 
previously) ;  (iv.)  one  of  the  following,  all  of  which  are  of  equal 
value  : — {a)  English  grammar,  parsing  and  analysis,  prefixes,  etc. ; 

(b)  geography  of  the  British  Isles,  with  special  reference  to 
Cheshire,   of    which    county    the    candidate  will    draw  a    map ; 

(c)  English  history,  from  1820  to  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  ; 

(d)  algebra. 

(10)  A  candidate  will  not  be  eligible  for  a  scholarship  unless  the 
aggregate  number  of  marks  gained  be  equal  to  at  least  60  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  obtainable. 

(0)  GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(i)  General  Considerations. 

It  is  desirable  to  give  a  certain  number  of  scholarships,  not  at 
present  definitely  determinable,  every  year  (see  p.  331). 

These  scholarships  should  be  usually  tenable  at  a  recognised 
secondary  school  near  the  scholar's  place  of  abode,  in  the  first 
instance  for  two  years,  by  which  time  a  scholar  elected  at  the  age 
of  twelve  will  have  reached  the  age  of  14 — an  age  by  which,  if  he 
is  not  likely  to  profit  by  a  prolonged  secondary  education,  his 
instruction  at  the  public  cost  may  fairly  cease.  If  during  those 
years  the  scholar  has  done  well,  the  scholarship  should  be  renewed 
for  a  third  and  fourth  year.  The  education  during  these  years 
should  be  unspecialised,  and  should  proceed  upon  the  lines  laid 
down  for  the  scholars  of  secondary  schools  working  under  the 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  order  that  the  conditions 
under  which  the  South  Kensington  grants  are  awarded  may  be 
fulfilled. 

Junior  scholars  should  be  taken  under  13  years  of  age  (except  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Education  Committee  in  exceptional  cases) 
for  two  reasons : — (i)  by  that  age  really  clever  children  will  hav^e 
worked  their  way  to  the  VI.  Standard,  and  will  have  got  as  much 
good  as  they  can  out  of  an  elementary  school ;  (2)  clever  scholars 
should  enter  the  secondary  schools  at  this  age  if  they  are  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  a  four  years'  course  of  instruction — if  they  enter 
later,  they  will  lose  time. 

During  the  four  years'  training  at  the  secondary  school,  a  very 
few  will  have  exhibited  very  marked  artistic,  literary  or  scientific 
tastes.  These  scholars  should  receive,  for  a  suitable  period,  the 
advantages  of  an  education  providing  a  more  specialised  curriculum, 
and,  at  the   end  of  that  period,  those  who  develop  remarkable 
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ability  should  receive  the  means  to  further  prosecute  their  studies. 
These  advantages  should  be  offered  only  to  the  very  few  who 
exhibit  really  remarkable  ability,  and  the  scholars  should  be 
rigorously  weeded  out  year  by  year,  if  their  conduct,  their  health, 
or  their  capacity  should  fail  to  justify  the  continuance  of  the 
assistance  rendered. 

Junior  students,  who,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  show  an  aptitude 
and  desire  for  the  profession  of  teachers,  should,  on  attaining  the 
age  of  1 6,  be  apprenticed  as  pupil -teachers  for  a  period  of  tvro 
years,  receiving  meanwhile  instruction  at  a  Pupil-Teachers' 
Centre ;  or  the  period  of  apprenticeship  might  be  omitted 
altogether  and  the  scholars  might  continue  their  education  at  a 
recognised  secondary  school  until  the  age  of  i8,  when  they  should 
receive  a  senior  scholarship  of  sufficient  value  to  enable  them  to 

spend  two  years  at  a  training  college But,  from  first 

to    last,    a    weeding    out   of   unsatisfactory   scholars   should  (if 
necessary)  take  place  every  year. 

The  Committee  should  secure  by  some  legal  instrument,  or 
otherwise,  the  services  of  each  scholar,  on  the  completion  of  his 
or  her  course,  as  teacher  in  a  school  within  the  county  area  for  at 
least  three  or  four  years.  The  choice  of  scholars  should  be  made 
partly  by  examination  and  partly  by  selection  in  such  way  as  the 
Education  Committee  may  from  time  to  time  determine. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  scholarships  should  be  allotted  to  the 
several  areas  into  which  the  county  will  be  divided  for  secondary 
education  purposes,  while  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  should  be 
open  to  unrestricted  competition.  The  election  of  scholars  should 
take  place  once  a  year  only  at  some  convenient  time  in  the  summer. 

**'#  >■«  **«  «**  **• 

»■•  "k*  ***  •■•  ^» 

By  the  foregoing  arrangements  assistance  will  be  given  only  (a) 
to  the  cream  of  the  intellect  of  the  rising  generation ;  (6)  to  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  This  is 
right.  In  our  own  interest  we  must  produce  teachers;  in  the 
interest  of  the  commonwealth  we  should  take  our  share  in 
extracting  the  intellectual  cream  of>  the  country ;  but  it  is  no  part 
of  our  duty  to  push  on  a  number  of  pupils  of  mediocre  ability  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  Civil  Service,  or  to  compete  for  ordinary 
clerkships.  By  the  support  we  shall  give  to  certain  secondary 
schools  we  shall  make  secondary  education  cheaper  and  more 
accessible  than  it  is  at  present,  and  thereby  we  shall  raise  the 
general  standard  of  education. 

K*«  •'•  *'«  •*«  •*«  «V 

*»•  *,•  »,*  «,%  «^*  ^ 

The  scholarships  should  in  all  cases  have  value  enough  to  make 
the  actual  education,  iticluding  books,  etc.,  fr^e ;  and  the  Education 
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Committee  should  have  full  power  to  increase  their  value  sufficiently 
to  cover  (in  whole  or  in  part)  the  necessary  travelling  expenses 
incurred  in  attending  the  school  and  the  cost  of  boarding  out 
in  cases  where,  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  secondary  school, 
the  scholar  is  unable  to  reside  at  home. 

The  Committee  should  have  power  in  some  cases,  after  careful 
inquiry,  to  add  to  the  scholarship  some  form  of  allowance  where 
**  the  parent  cannot  afford  to  keep  his  child  from  work  throughout  a 
long  secondary  school  course,  without  some  small  supplementary 
aid  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  school  fees'*;  ....  to 
withhold  a  scholarship  when  it  is  clear  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  parent  are  such  that  the  child  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
object  of  pecimiary  aid. 

It  should  be  stated  that  there  were  on  the  31st  December,  1903, 
H9  pupil-teachers  in  our  schools ;  which  means  that  on  the  average 
about  80  are  apprenticed  every  year.  Of  these  80,  a  certain  number 
we  expect  will  in  the  future  be  volunteers,  whose  education  has  been 
provided  independently  of  our  scholarships.  The  remaining 
vacancies  must  be  filled  by  our  own  scholars.  It  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  exactly  in  what  proportion  our  teachers  will  be  derived 
from  these  two  sources ;  possibly  we  may  hope  to  get  one  volunteer 
to  three  scholars.  If  so,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  provision 
for  60  jimior  scholars  in  every  year. 

As  the  scholarships  would  commonly  be  tenable  for  four  years 
(from  twelve  to  16  years  of  age),  there  would  always  be  240  junior 
scholars  and  120  pupil-teachers  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18. 
Of  these,  perhaps,  50  would  pass  each  year  into  a  training  <  liege 
for  a  two  years*  course.  Of  these  teachers  under  training,  we 
should  have,  therefore,  100,  or,  in  all,  460  scholars  between  the 
ages  of  twelve  and  20.  Besides  the  special  scholars  referred  to 
above,  and  allowing  for  the  Government  grants  receivable,  this 
would  represent  an  outlay  of  at  least  ;f  3,000  a  year. 

(2)  Speoiflo  Conditions  and  Regulations. 

(i)  About  60  junior  scholarships  will  be  offered  in  June,  1904, 
tenable  at  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  Education  Committee, 
of  sufficient  value  to  make  the  actual  education,  including  travelling 
expenses,  books,  etc.,  free.  The  value  may  be  increased  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Education  Committee  where  the  distance  from  the 
school  makes  it  necessary  for  the  scholar  to  live  away  from  home, 
or  where  special  circumstances  render  it  desirable.  No  scholarship 
may  be  held  concurrently  with  any  other  scholarship,  exhibition  or 
similar  emolument,  unless  with  special  consent. 


^  I 
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(2)  Candidates  in  future  years  will  be  required  to  be  not  more 
than  twelve  years  of  age  (13,  for  1904)  on  January  ist  of  the  year 
in  which  the  examination  is  held  .  .  .  .  ;  must  have  resided) 
or  must  be  the  children  of  persons  who  have  resided,  within  the 
administrative  county  for  a  period  not  less  than  the  twelve  calendar 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  examination,  and 
made  not  less  than  350  attendances  at  one  or  more  public 
elementary  schools,  or  at  one  or  more  secondary  schools,  as  pupils 
in  its  elementary  course ;  .  .  .  .  provided  that  at  least 
two- thirds  of  the  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  to  scholars  in 
elementary  schools. 

Before  the  scholarships  are  awarded,  each  successful  candidate 
will  be  required  to  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  the  register  of  birth. 

(3)  The  amount  of  the  school  fees  and  other  charges  (including 
cost  of  books)  which  the  scholarship  is  intended  to  meet  will  be 
paid  direct  to  the  authorities  of  the  school  selected,  by  whom 
arrangements  for  all  necessary  disbursements  will  be  made. 

(4)  Five  scholarships  will  be  allotted  to  candidates  from  each  of 
the  five  Parliamentary  Divisions  in  the  county  (exclusive  of 
Gloucester  and  Cheltenham),  and  five  to  the  borough  of  Cheltenham. 
The  remaining  30  scholarships  will  be  open  to  candidates  from  any 
part  of  the  administrative  county  (including  Cheltenham).  The 
Education  Committee,  however,  reserve  the  power  to  withhold  the 
awarding  of  any  or  all  scholarships  if  there  are  not  enough 
candidates  possessing  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  excellence; 
and,  in  the  event  of  a  deficiency  of  suitable  candidates  in  any 
Division,  to  allot  elsewhere  the  scholarships  primarily  reser\'ed  for 
such  Division. 

-   (5)  The  scholarships  will  be  tenable  at  a  suitable  secondary 
school  near  the  scholar's  place  of  abode,  within  or  without  the 

county     .... 

[Here  follows  li9t  of  15  approved  schools ;  see  "  The  Record  "  for  April/June, 
1904,  p.  265.] 

(6)  The  scholarships  will  be  tenable  in  the  first  instance  for 
two  years,  but  will  be  renewable  for  a  third  or  fourth  year  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Education  Committee  if  the  scholar  has 
manifested  an  aptitude  and  desire  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher, 
or  has  shown  such  marked  artistic,  literary  or  scientific  tastes  to 
be  likely  to  profit  by  a  longer  course,  and  in  such  latter  cases  the 
Cpmmittee  shall  have  power  at  their  own  discretion  to  grant 
higher  or  continuation  scholarships. 

<s  :{s  :je  *  •^■' 


'V  ^ 


(7)  In  the  case  of  those  scholars  who  elect  at  the  age  of  14  to 
pursue  their  studies  with  a  view  to  becoming  teachers,  the  parents 
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will  be  required  to  give  an  undertaking,  before  the  scholarship  is 
renewed,  to  refund,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  the  value  of  the 
scholarship  for  the  extended  period,  if  at  the  age  of  i6,  or  at 
any  earlier  time,  any  scholar  renounces  his  or  her  intention  of 
becoming  a  teacher. 

(8)  At  the  age  of  i6  the  scholars  referred  to  in  Clause  7  will 
either  become  pupil-teachers,  and  concurrently  with  their  service 
in  an  elementary  school,  receive  adequate  instruction  for  at  least 
half  their  school  time  at  a  Pupil -Teacher  Centre  for  two  years, 
or  they  will  continue  at  a  recognised  secondary  school  until  the 
age  of  18,  when,  after  passing  the  King's  Scholarship  or  some 
equivalent  examination,  they  will  receive  further  scholarships  to 
proceed  to  suitable  training  colleges  approved  by  the  Education 
Committee  on  giving  in  some  manner,  to  be  hereafter  determined, 
an  undertaking  to  give  the  Committee  the  first  call  upon  their 
services  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  period  of  training. 

%*•  %•*  «v  •••  *••  ••' 

^*  ^«  *,*  #,«  tf|«  •!« 

(9)  There  will  be  two  examinations  —  the  first  a  written 
examination  and  the  second  viva  voce.  Only  those  candidates  who 
have  satisfied  the  examiners  in  the  first  examination  will  be 
summoned  to  attend  the  second. 

The  Committee,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to 
award  scholarships  to  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  excused 
either  or  both  examinations,  but  have  been  selected  in  some  other 
manner  approved     .... 

(10)  (a)  The  subjects  of  the  first  examination  will  be  the 
elementary  subjects  prescribed  for  Standard  VI.  by  Schedule  I. 
of  the  Day  School  Code,  viz. :  —  reading,  composition  and 
arithmetic ;  {b)  the  viva  voce  examination  will  be  conducted  as 
the  Committee  may  direct. 

■••*  ••*  »'*  ***  *•*  *'♦ 

•,-  •,•  •!*  *!•  *J*  -I* 

(11)  The  reasonable  expenses  (railway  fare,  etc.)  of  each 
candidate  connected  with  attending  the  examinations  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  Education  Committee     .... 

(d)  SALFORD. 

The  Education  Committee  offer  100  bursaries  to  boys  and  girls 
who  will  undertake  to  become  candidates  for  engagement  as  pupil- 
teachers  in  Salford  schools.  About  75  of  the  bursaries  will  be  for 
girls  and  25  for  boys,  and  the  award  will  be  made  upon  the  results 
of  an  examination     .... 
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The  bursaries  will  be,  for  the  first  year,  of  the  value  of  £is  in  the 
case  of  boys  and  £10  in  the  case  of  girls,  and  they  will  be 
renewable,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Education  Committee,  for  a 
second  year.  The  value  for  the  second  year  will  be  ;f  20  in  the  case 
of  boys  and  £1^  in  the  case  of  girls.  A  small  number  of  the 
bursaries  may  be  awarded  to  candidates  whose  attainments,  as 
shown  by  examination,  fit  them  for  entrance  into  the  second  year 
class,  and  who  are  also  qualified  by  age. 

No  restrictions  are  laid  down  as  to  the  residence  of  candidates, 
except  that  the  Committee  must  be  satisfied  that  the  residence  is 
within  such  distance  as  will  allow  the  bursary  holder  to  attend 
school  regularly  and  punctually. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  subject  to  which  the  bursaries 
will  be  awarded : — 

(i)  Candidates  must  be  not  less  than  14  years  of  age  on  the  ist 
day  of  August,  1904  ; 

(2)  They  must  produce  a  certificate  as  to  character  and  general 
ability  from  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  which  they  have 
last  attended ; 

(3)  Selected  candidates  will  be  required  to  produce  a  certificate 
of  birth  and  to  satisfy  the  Committee's  Medical  Officer  as  to 
physical  fitness  for  the  office  of  teacher ; 

(4)  The  holders  of  the  first  year  bursaries  will  be  required,  during 
at  least  two  years,  to  attend  regularly  at  one  of  the  Council's 
secondary  schools,  or  at  such  other  secondary  day  school  as  may 
in  each  case  be  approved — in  the  case  of  bursaries  awarded  for  the 
second  year,  one  year's  attendance  only  will  be  required ; 

(5)  Bursary  holders  will  be  required  to  produce  half-yearly,  or 
more  frequently  if  required,  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  diligence 
and  proper  progress  in  their  studies ; 

(6)  On  the  completion  of  the  term  covered  by  the  bursary,  the 
holder  shall,  if  required,  proceed  to  an  engagement  as  a  pupil- 
teacher  in  a  Salford  school  ....  for  the  full  term  (at  present 
two  years)  stipulated  by  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
during  which  period  he  will  receive  the  remuneration  provided  by 
the  scale ; 

(7)  The  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  absolute  discretion  as  I 
to  the  award  of  the  bursaries  and  the  conditions  governing  the 
same,  the  right  to  determine  the  duration  of  any  bursary  at  any 
time  and  to  select  as  pupil-teachers  only  those  of  the  bursary 
holders  who  are  able  to  pass  an  examination  for  entrance  upon 
apprenticeship  as  pupil-teachers,  and  who  fulfil  such  oUier 
requirements  as  to  fitness  as  may  be  prescribed; 
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(8)  The  bursaries  will  run  from  the  ist  of  August,  and  the 
amount  will  be  paid  to  the  parent,  or  legally  qualified  guardian,  by 
quarterly  instalments  due  on  the  30th  September,  the  31st 
December,  the  31st  March  and  the  30th  June. 

The  parents  or  guardians  will  be  required  to  enter  into  a 
guarantee  that  the  foregoing  conditions,  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
bursary  holders,  shall  be  observed,  and  that,  in  default,  they  will 
refund  to  the  Committee  all  moneys  paid  in  respect  of  the  bursary. 

Boys  and  girls  at  the  time  of  the  examination  in  attendance  at  a 
secondary  school,  other  than  a  Council  school,  may,  subject  to 
approval,  continue  in  attendance  at  such  school.    •     .    •     . 

Bursary  holders  will  be  required  to  pay  a  school  fee  of  £'^  per 
annum,  if  the  bursaries  are  held  at  the  Council's  secondary  schools, 
and  to  provide  their  own  books.  If  held  at  other  schools,  the 
holders  must  pay  the  ordinary  fees  charged  by  those  institutions. 

The  subjects  of  examination  will  be  reading,  dictation, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  English  composition ;  and  not  more 
than  three  of  the  following : — geography,  English  history,  Euclid, 
algebra,  French,  Latin,  elementary  physics. 

(2)  GENERAL  SCHEMES. 

(a)  CHESHIRE. 

Introdootory  Remarks. 

This  complete  scheme  of  scholarships  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Higher  Education  Committee  of  the  Cheshire  County  Council  for 
the  year  1904.  The  following  general  conditions  are  applicable  to 
all  classes  of  scholarships,  those  (called  Class  IV.  in  the  scheme) 
tenable  for  short  courses  in  dairy  work  and  domestic  subjects  for 
females  and  the  special  scholarships  in  domestic  economy  for 
ivomen  not  being  considered  in  the  category  : — 

(i)  The  parents  or  guardians  of  candidates  must  be  resident  in 
the  administrative  county,  and  have  so  resided  for  at  least  one 
year  ; 

(2)  The  awards  are  made  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year,  but 
are  open  to  renewal  for  a  second  and  third  year,  subject  to  reports 
being  satisfactory ; 

(3)  Scholarships  may  be  determined  at  any  time  if  satisfaction  is 
not  ^ven  as  to  attendance,  diligence,  progress  and  conduct  and  as 
to  the  observance  of  the  regulations ; 

(4)  Reservation  is  made  to  refuse  to  award  scholarships  to  those 
i^hose  means  or  whose  parents'  means  are  such  as  to  render 
assistance  unnecessary ; 
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.  (5)  Scholarships  may  not  be  held  concurrently  with  others, 
without  special  consent,  and  even  then  maj^  be  subject  to  a 
reduction  in  value. 


Day  SoholoTships  at  Secondary  Schools. 

(i)  120  scholarships  may  be  competed  for  by  boys  and  girls  not 
more  than  14  years  of  age  on  August  ist,  1904,  in  attendance  at 
elementary  day  schools  up  to  date  of  examination.  Pupils  who 
are  in  attendance  in  the  elementary  course  of  a  school  conducted 
under  Division  A  or  Division  B  of  the  Regulations  for  Secondary 
Day  Schools^ may  compete.  The  awards  to  the  latter  class  of 
competitors  will  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of  the  whole 

*  *  V  ^'  *  ♦ 

(2)  Value. — Each  scholarship  is  to  cover  the  cost  of  tuition  and  the 
travelling  expenses  (third  class)  incurred  in  journeying  to  and  from 
the  school,  but  does  not,  in  general,  include  the  cost  of  books.  At 
certain  schools  where  the  cost,  or  use  of  books,  is  included  in  the 
fees,  such  will  be  paid.  The  Committee  will,  however,  consider 
any  special  application  for  the  payment  of  books,  or  instruments, 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  such  assistance  is  really  necessary. 
.  .  .  .  The  minimum  amount  paid  on  a  scholarship  will  be  for 
the  first  year,  £g  ;  for  the  second  year,  £12  ;  and  for  the  third  year, 
£1^'  Should  the  amount  required  for  fees,  fares,  etc.,  not  equal 
this  amount,  the  balance  will  be  paid  over  to  the  parent.  The 
Committee  will  consider  the  cases  of  necessitous  parents,  with  a 
view  to  granting  special  help  to  assist  in  keeping  their  children  at 
school  through  the  full  term  of  the  scholarship,  but  such  assistance 
.  .  .  .  will  depend  on  the  balance  remaining,  as  named  above, 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  parent. 

As  the  provision  thus  named  is  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  scholarship  holder,  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  winner  of  a  county  scholarship  must  ....  sign  aa 
undertaking  that,  in  the  event  of  a  *'  Local  Science  and  Art 
Scholarship "  being  awarded  by  the  Board  of  Education,  all 
moneys  due  in  respect  of  the  latter  shall  be  paid  to  and  retained  by 
the  County  Council. 

(3)  Local  Allocation. — In  order  to  give  full  opportunity  to 
schools  in  all  portions  of  the  county  to  compete  for  these 
scholarships,  and  to  ensure  their  being  spread  over  the  various 
parts  of  the  county,  a  number  of  scholarships  shall  be  available  to 
each  borough  and  district  area  in  proportion  to  its  assessable  value 
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for  county  rate  purposes.  There  will  thus  be  available  for  pupils 
attending  at  schools  in  such  boroughs  and  districts  scholarships  as 
follow : — 

(i.)  Boroughs, — Congleton,  i,  Crewe,  6,  Dukinfield,  2,  Hyde,  5, 
Macclesfield,  4,  Stalybridge,  4,  Wallasey  Urban  District,  12, 
total,  34 ; 

(ii.)  Other  Areas. — Ashton-under-Lyne  and  Stockport  Union 
Areas,  8,  Altrincham,  Bowdon  and  Hale  District,  7,  Bebington 
and  Neston  District,  7,  Chester  Union  Area,  4,  Congleton  Union 
Area,  5,  Hayfield  and  Macclesfield  Union  Areas,  7,  Hoylake  and 
West  Kir  by  District,  5,  Knutsford  and  Wilmslow  District,  4, 
Lymm  District,  2,  Middlewich  and  Winsford  District,  4,  Nantwich 
Union  Area,  8,  Northwich  District,  7,  Runcorn  Urban  District,  2, 
Runcorn  Union  Area,  6,  Sale  and  Ashton-on-Mersey  District,  5, 
Tarvin  and  Whitchurch  Union  Areas,  5,  total,  86;  grand 
total,  120. 

Should  there  not  be  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  qualifying 
from  any  of  these  boroughs  or  districts,  then  the  vacant  scholarships 
will  be  allotted  to  candidates  from  the  other  divisions,  as  selected 
by  the  Committee.  In  allotting  the  scholarships  to  any  district, 
due  regard  shall  be  had  to  candidates  who  have  qualified  from 
schools  situate  in  the  rural  portions  of  such  district. 

The  number  of  scholarships  awarded  to  any  one  school  or  group 
of  scliools  under  the  same  management  will  not  exceed  the 
proportion  laid  down  in  the  conditions  for  **  Local  Science  and 
Art  Scholarships "  at  page  365,  par.  {a)  of  the  Supplementary 
Regulations  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  (1902). 

(4)  Places  of  Tenure. — Scholarships  will  be  tenable  at : — 
(i.)  Schools  within  the  County. — The  girls'  high  schools  at 
Macclesfield,  Northwich,  Sale,  Stockport  and  Wallasey,  and  the 
Queen's  School,  Chester ;  the  secondary  schools  held  at  the 
technical  schools  at  Congleton,  Crewe,  Chester,  Hyde,  Runcorn, 
Stalybridge,  Stockport  and  Winsford,  and  at  the  Birkenhead 
Institute ;  the  grammar  schools  at  Audlem,  Calday  Grange, 
Knutsford,  Lymm,  Macclesfield,  Mottram  -  in  -  Longdendale, 
Nantwich,  Northwich,  Sandbach,  Stockport,  Weaverham  and 
Wallasey. 

(ii.)  Schools  outside  the  County. — Girls*  High  School  and  the 
Grammar  School,  Manchester ;  Science  Day  School,  Whitworth 
Street,  Manchester;  Girls'  High  School  and  the  Institute, 
Liverpool.  . 

In  the  case  of  ja  parent  desiring  to  have  his  child  allocated  to  a 
school  not  in  the  county,  the  maximum  sum  allowed  will  be  £g  in 
the  first  year,  ;^i2  in  the  second  year  and  £15  in  the  third  year. 
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A  scholarship  must  be  held  at  the  school  selected  by  the 
Committee.  This  will,  as  a  rule,  be  the  nearest  one  on  the 
foregoing  list.  As  one  object  of  the  scholarships  is  to  provide 
suitable  pupils  for  the  secondary  schools  in  the  county,  wherever 
possible  scholarships  should  be  held  at  schools  in  the  county.  In 
the  case  of  a  parent  desiring,  for  some  special  reason,  to  have  his 
child  allocated  to  a  school  not  within  the  coimty,  notice  must  be 
forwarded  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  Education  within  a 
fortnight  after  receiving  notification  of  the  award  of  the  scholarship 
of  the  school  at  which  it  is  desired  the  child  shall  be  allowed  to  hold 
the  scholarship,  together  with  the  reasons  for  the  request.  After  the 
allocation  of  the  scholarship  holders  to  certain  schools  no  change 
can  be  made. 

(5)  Examination. — The  same  as  that  for  intending  pupil-teachers 
and  set  out  on  pp.  328-9. 

EYening  SoholaFships  for  Science,  Art  and  CommeFoial 

Subjects. 

The  object  in  offering  these  scholarships  is  to  give  assistance  to 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  some  occupation  or  business,  and  thus 
have  only  the  evenings  or  Saturdays  available  in  which  to  pursue 
their  studies.  Hence,  not  more  than  three  scholarships  in  science, 
four  in  art  and  one  in  commercial  subjects  will  be  granted  to 
applicants  who  are  students  at  day  classes  or  not  employed  in 
business. 

(i)  The  scholarships  offered  consist  of  30  for  science  and 
technological  subjects,  30  for  art  subjects  and  six  for  commercial 
subjects. 

(2)  They  are  open  to  persons  of  either  sex  not  less  than  15  years 
of  age  on  June  ist,  1904,  attending  during  the  session  of  1903-4 
some  institute,  school  or  class  giving  instruction  in  the  subjects 
named,  or  who  have  taken  up  subjects  by  private  tuition  and  sat  for 
examination  in  the  same. 

(3)  A  scholarship  is  tenable  for  the  winter  sessions  of  one  year, 
and  covers  the  class  fees  and  railway  fares  (third  class)  incurred  in 
attending  classes  at  some  institution  approved  as  providing  suitable 
instruction  in  science,  technological,  art  or  commercial  subjects. 
It  does  not  cover  books  or  instruments  used. 

The  maximum  amount  paid  on  account  of  any  one  student  will 
not  exceed  £^^  and  the  minimum  allowed  will  be  ;^i.  In  cases 
where  the  amount  required  for  fees,  etc.,  does  not  equal  the 
minimum  sum  allowed,  the  difference  will  be  given  for  books  or 
instruments   purchased   for  study  during  the  session;    but   this 
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amount  will  not  be  paid  until  the  student  has  made  at  least  20 
attendances  and  sat  at  the  examinations. 

(4)  A  person  who  has  held  a  scholarship  in  this  class  for  one 
year  may  be  a  candidate  for  a  similar  scholarship  for  a  second  year. 
In  such  a  case  an  application  must  be  made  in  the  usual  way, 
showing  the  number  of  attendances  made  and  the  results  of  the 
examinations  taken  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

A  scholarship,  however,  will  not  be  granted  to  any  person  who 
has  already  held  one  in  this  class  during  two  previous  years  in 
succession,  or  whose  successes  are  not  considered  sufficiently  high. 
It  is  desirable  that  candidates  shall  have  taken  at  least  one  subject  in  the 
advanced  stage, 

(5)  Each  person  awarded  a  scholarship  will  be  required  to 
submit  a  list  showing  the  classes  it  is  proposed  to  attend,  and  the 
times  when  each  are  held,  before  entering  for  the  same.  This  list 
must  contain  at  least  one  subject  in  the  Advanced  or  Honours 
Stage.  It  is  particularly  desired  that  students  will  confine 
themselves  to  two  or  three  subjects,  and  not  attempt  a  number  of 
subjects.  When  this  list  has  been  sanctioned  it  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  or  payment  of  the  scholarship  will  be  withheld.  The 
institution  or  school  selected  to  be  attended  must  be  the  nearest 
one  available  for  the  subjects  required ;  special  cases  for  deviating 
from  this  rule  will  be  considered. 

(6)  ....  The  minimum  of  attendance  accepted  will  be  two 
hours  per  week  ;  and  all  students  are  required  to  sit  at  the  examination 
held  at  the  close  of  the  session  in  the  subjects  taken  up,  and  to 
forward  the  results  obtained  in  due  course  to  the  Director  of 
Education. 

(7)  The  applications  of  those  who  have  held  scholarships  in  this 
class  for  the  one  preceding  year  will  be  first  considered,  and  such 
scholarships  may  be  renewed,  but  not  on  work  only  in  the 
Elementary  Stage  of  subjects. 

(8)  Other  candidates  for  the  {a)  science  and  art,  (f>)  technological 
and  {c)  commercial  scholarships  must  have  taken  some  similar 
subject  or  subjects  at  the  examinations  respectively  of  (a)  the  Board 
of  Education,  {b)  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  City  Guilds 
Institute,  {c)  the  Union  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes  or 
the  Society  of  Arts.  The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  chiefly  on 
the  successes  gained  in  those  examinations.  A  list  of  any  previous 
successes  may  be  sent  in  as  a  guide  as  to  the  amount  of  training 
the  candidate  has  had. 

(9)  ....  The  applications  of  candidates  from  rural  districts 
or  small  urban  districts,  where  good  classes  in  science,  art, 
technological  and  commercial  subjects  are  not  available,  will 
receive   special  and  careful  attention. 
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Day  Soholarships  for  Technology. 

(i)  The  Committee  offers  for  competition  five  scholarships 
tenable  at  the  day  classes  in  connection  with  the  Municipal  School 
of  Technology,  Manchester,  or  other  similar  institution  approved. 

The  scholarship  will  enable  the  holders  to  take  up  the  courses  of 
study  and  practical  work  in  connection  with  either  (i.)  mechanical 
or  electrical  engineering,  (ii.)  sanitary  engineering  and  plumbing, 
(iii.)  pure  and  applied  chemistry,  (iv.)  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  especially  cotton,  silk  and  mixed  goods. 

(2)  Conditions. — The  scholarships  are  open  to  males  not  less 
than  15  years  of  age  on  October  ist,  1904,  who  may  have  been  in 
attendance  at  schools  outside  the  administrative  county.  Each 
scholar  must  devote  all  his  time  to  the  courses  of  instruction 
selected,  and,  unless  prevented  by  ill-health  ....  make  not 
less  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  possible  attendances  required  in 
each  class  per  session,  and  attend  all  examinations  required. 
•     .     .     .     The  course  of  instruction  selected  must  be  approved. 

A  parent,  in  accepting  a  scholarship  for  his  son,  will  be  required 
to  sign  an  undertaking  that  he  will  keep  him  at  the  school  for  the 
period  for  which  the  scholarship  is  granted,  and  see  that  he  is 
regular  in  his  attendance  and  the  regulations  of  the  school  thoroughly 
observed.  Should  he  fail  to  keep  this  agreement,  he  shall  undertake 
to  return  to  the  Committee  the  portion  of  fees  and  travelling 
expenses  that  have  been  paid  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  year. 

(3)  Value- — The  scholarships  will  cover  the  fees,  etc.,  charged 
at  the  institution  attended  and  railway  fares  (third  class)  incurred 
in  travelling  to  and  from  the  classes,  but  will  not  include  (except  in 
necessitous  cases)  books  or  instruments  used.  The  maximum 
payment  in  any  case  will  not  exceed  £^0  for  one  year.  Should  a 
scholarship  holder  desire  to  reside  near  the  institution  attended,  the 
amount  that  would  otherwise  have  been  expended  in  railway  fares 
will  be  allowed  towards  the  expense  of  board  and  lodgings. 

(4)  Examination. — The  following  subjects  are  included: — 
English,  with  questions  in  geography  and  history ;  mathematics ; 
freehand  drawing ;  general  science — mechanics,  physics,  chemistry  r 
Latin,  French  or  German ;  the  first  three  must  he  taken,  and  any 
one  of  the  last  three.  The  examination  is  intended  as  a  test  of 
general  knowledge 

Day  Scholarships  at  UniYSFsities. 

(i)  The  Committee  offers  for  competition  eight  scholarships 
tenable  at  the  Universities  of  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  or  other 
similar  institution  approved.  In  all  cases  the  nearest  available 
institution   giving   instruction   in    the   subjects   required  will   be 
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selected.  If  it  is  desired  to  hold  the  scholarship  at  some 
special  institution,  application  must  be  made  to  do  so.  In  case 
such  is  granted,  all  expenses  beyond  those  that  would  have  been 
incurred  by  attending  at  the  nearest  institution  selected  by  the 
Committee  must  be  borne  by  the  parents  or  applicant.  Persons 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  thorough  training  in  commercial  subjects 
may  enter  for  these  scholarships,  and,  in  case  such  a  candidate 
succeeds  in  passing  the  examination,  one  of  the  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  to  him. 

(2)  Conditions. — The  scholarships  are  open  to  students  of 
either  sex  not  less  than  i6  or  more  than  22  years  of  age  on 
September  ist,  1904.  Persons  who  are  already  students  at  a 
university  or  a  university  college  are  not  eligible  to  become 
candidates. 

The  other  conditions  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  **  Day 
Scholarships  for  Technology." 

(3)  Value. — The  same  as  for  the  **  Day  Scholarships  for 
Technology,"  but  the  maximum  payment  in  any  case  will  not 
exceed  £^0  for  any  one  year. 

(4)  Examination.  —  This  will  be  the  Joint  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  Universities  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  all 
candidates  who  pass  can  enter  the  degree  courses  at  either 
University.  Candidates  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  examiners 
in  the  following  subjects  (as  set  forth  in  the  Calendar  of  the 
University): — English  language,  English  history  and  mathematics; 
three  of  the  following  subjects,  one  of  which  must  be  a  language — 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  elementary  mechanics,  elementary 
chemistry,  geography  (political  and  physical)  or  natural  history. 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  to  those  standing  highest  in 
the  order  of  merit,  as  having  passed  the  Joint  Matriculation 
Examination. 

Day  Soholarships  for  Art. 

(i)  The  Committee  offers  for  competition  two  day  scholarships 
in  art  subjects  at  the  Royal  School  of  Art,  South  Kensington,  or 
other  similar  institution  approved.  They  are  to  enable  students  to 
devote  their  whole  time  to  art  studies,  and  it  is  hoped  that  special 
attention  will  be  g^ven  to  designing  and  the  application  of  art  to 
industry. 

(2)  Conditions. — The  scholarships  are  open  to  students  of 
either  sex  not  less  than  16  or  more  than  26  years  of  age  on 
September  ist,  1904.  Candidates  may  have  been  in  attendance  at 
schools  outside  the  administrative  county.  Persons  who  are 
already  students  at  the  Royal  School  of  Art,  South  Kensington, 
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are  not  eligible  as  candidates.  The  holder  in  each  case  must 
submit  a  time-table,  showing  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up  and  the 
hours  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject,  which  must  provide  for  not 
less  than  30  hours  per  week  during  the  whole  time  the  school  is 
open  during  the  year.  The  holder  will  not  be  permitted  to 
undertake,  during  the  tenure  of  the  scholarship,  any  work,  such  as 
teaching,  or  accept  any  office  of  profit,  except  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Committee  and  of  the  Principal  of  the  school  attended. 

(3)  Value. — Each  scholarship  is  of  the  maximum  value  of  £$0 
per  annum,  and  this  sum  will  be  paid,  in  two  instalments,  to  a 
student  holding  a  scholarship  at  the  Royal  School  of  Art,  South 
Kensington.  Should  a  person  decide  to  hold  it  at  an  institution 
near  home,  it  will  cover  the  fees  charged  at  the  institution,  and 
railway  fares  (third  class)  incurred  in  travelling,  and  the  cost  of 
materials  used  in  the  classes,  provided  the  total  of  all  these  does 
not  exceed  £^0  in  one  year. 

The  scholarships  include  any  "Local  Science  or  Art  Exhibition" 
that  may,  by  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Education,  be 
awarded,  and  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  winner  of  a  county 
scholarship  must  sign  an  undertaking  that  in  the  event  of  a  *'  Local 
Science  and  Art  Scholarship  "  being  awarded,  all  moneys  due  in 
respect  of  the  latter  shall  be  paid  to  and  retained  by  the  County 
Council. 

(4)  Examinations. — The  regulations  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art, 
South  Kensington,  now  require  a  special  test  examination  before 
being  admitted  as  a  student ;  hence,  the  person  gaining  a  county 
scholarship  will  have  also  to  submit  to  this  test  or  entrance 
examination.  Should  he  or  she  fail  to  pass  this  test,  the  county 
scholarship  cannot  be  held  there.  The  expenses  incurred  in  attending 
this  entrance  examination  must  be  borne  by  the  student 

The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  following 
examinations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  South  Kensington. 
.     .     .     .     The  ordinary  regulations  of  the  Board  will  apply. 

Compulsory  Subjects.  —  Drawing  from  the  antique,  design, 
subject  23c  (advanced),  architecture,  memory  drawing  of 
plant  form.  Optional  Subjects, — Either  Principles  of  Ornament 
(Advanced  Stage)  or  Painting  Ornament. 


Day  ScholaFBhip  for 

The  scholarship  is  tenable  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
Manchester,  and  is  open  to  members  of  either  sex  of  not  less 
than  16  or  more  than  22  years  of  age  on  August  ist,  1904. 
Persons  who  have  been  students  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
for  more  than  one  year  are  not  eligible. 
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The  specific  branch  of  study  to  be  taken  up  by  the  student 
selected  in  1904  is  the  piano  or  organ. 

The  scholarship  will  cover  the  fees  charged  by  the  Royal  College 
of  Music: — £^^0  per  annum,  and  railway  expenses  (third  class) 
incurred  in  travelling  to  and  from  Manchester  ;  but  the  maximum 
amount  paid  in  any  case  will  not  exceed  £/^^  in  one  year,  nor 
does  it  cover  books  or  music  required. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  (i)  a  written  paper  lasting  two 
hours,  the  questions  being  entirely  on  the  elements,  which  may  be 
prepared  from  Davenport's  **  Elements  of  Music  "  ;  (2)  a  practical 
examination,  when  each  candidate  will  be  required  to  play 
certain  pieces  and  to  answer  questions  viva  voce. 


ScholaFships  for  Agriculture  aud  Hortioulture. 

(i)  The  Committee  offers  for  competition  16  scholarships, 
specially  suited  for  sons  of  farmers,  labourers,  gardeners  and 
all  interested  in  agriculture  and  horticulture. 

(2)  The  scholarships  will  be  tenable  at  the  County  Council 
Agricultural  School  and  Experimental  Farm  established  at 
Saltersford  Hall,  near  Holmes  Chapel  Station,  and  will  cover 
the  expense  of  board  and  fees  and  the  medical  fee  of  £1  per 
annum.  Special  cases  for  exemption  from  payment  for  books 
will  be  considered. 

(3)  Persons  accepting  scholarships  for  their  sons  (who  must  be 
not  less  than  14  or  more  than  18  years  of  age  on  the  ist  August, 
1904)  will  be  required  to  sign  a  form  undertaking  that  they 
will  not  remove  them  from  the  school  before  the  end  of  one 
yjBar,  and  not  after  that  without  at  least  a  term's  notice,  and, 
in  case  they  should  so  remove  them  without  giving  such  notice, 
undertaking  to  pay  the  fees  for  the  term. 

(4)  The  course  of  instruction  pursued  includes  all  subjects 
connected  with  farming  and  gardening.  There  is  also  instruction 
in  practical  work,  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden,  in  which 
every  pupil  must  take  part.  Instruction  in  woodwork  and  poultry- 
keeping  and  practical  work  in  the  chemical  laboratory  are 
provided.  Special  attention  is  given  to  fruit  and  flower  culture 
and  gardening  in  general. 

(5)  The  examination   will  comprise  the  following  subjects : — 
(i.)  arithmetic — at   least   equal   to    Standard  VI.-— one  or   two 

simple  questions  in  mensuration  will  be  added ;  (ii.)  composition, 
writing  and  spelling  ;  (iii.)  freehand  drawing  or  geometrical 
drawing ;  (iv.)  Optional  Subjects  (one  only) — (a)  geography  of 
England  and  Wales — special  attention   should    be  given  to  the 
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agricultural  products  imported  and  the  countries  from  which  they 
come;  (b)  principles  of  agriculture;  (c)  inorganic  chemistry.  A 
scholarship  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  candidate  who  fails  to  gain 
an  aggregate  number  of  marks  equal  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  obtainable. 

Speoial  Scholarships  for  Women. 

(i)  Three  scholarships  for  cookery,  laundry  work  and  dress- 
making, tenable  for  15  months  at  the  School  of  Cookery  and 
Domestic  Economy,  Chester,  or  other  approved  institution, 
commencing  about  January,  1905,  are  offered  to  candidates  not 
less  than  18  years  of  age  on  September  ist,  1904. 

(2)  The  examination  will  consist  of — (i.)  a  simple  paper  in 
arithmetic ;  (ii.)  a  paper  on  cookery,  laundry  work  and  dressmaking; 
{iii.)  a  viva  voce  examination  in  these  subjects  (2). 

It  is  highly  desirable  the  candidates  should  have  some  knowledge 
of  physiology  and  hygiene;  hence,  intending  candidates  are  strongly 
recommended  to  join  classes  in  these  subjects. 

(b)  MANCHESTER. 
General  Conditions  and  Regulations  for  19M. 

(i)  The  scholarships,  bursaries  and  exhibitions  are  designated 
**  The  Manchester  City  Council "  Scholarships,  Bursaries  and 
Exhibitions. 

(2)  The  candidates  must,  at  the  time  of  nomination,  have  been 
bond-fide  residents  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Manchester  since 
the  ist  January,  1904.  Ratepayers,  irrespective  of  residence,  whose 
names  appear  on  the  rate  books  as  having  occupied  premises  ttnthin  the  city 
for  the  same  period,  are  eligible,  as  also  are  their  children.  Children 
residing  in  Manchester  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  day  school 
but  whose  parents  are  not  ratepayers  of  the  city  are  not 
eligible     .... 

(3)  In  the  election  of  scholars,  preference  will  be  given  to  those 
candidates  whose  parents  are  in  receipt  of  less  than  £s^  P^^ 
annum. 

(4)  The  scholarships,  bursaries  and  exhibitions  awarded  by  the 
Education  Committee  will  not  be  tenable  with  any  others. 

(5)  While  they  are  awarded,  as  a  rule,  on  the  results  of 
examinations,  the  Committee  does  not  bind  itself  to  award  them 
solely  on  such  results,  and  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  take  other 
considerations  into  account.  In  all  cases,  the  awards  are  made  at 
the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Committee,  whose  decision  is  final. 
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(6)  The  award  or  renewal  is  dependent  on  the  candidates' 
attendance  at  the  annual  public  meeting  for  the  distribution  of 
scholarship  certificates,  held  in  the  Town  Hall  in  the  month  of 
September, 

(7)  Scholarship  certificates  will  not  be  granted  to  candidates 
who  resign  their  scholarships. 

(8)  Scholarships  are  renewable  from  year  to  year  at  the  absolute 
discretion  of  the  Education  Committee,  subject  to  satisfactory 
reports  from  the  authorities  of  the  respective  institutions  of  the 
conduct,  progress  and  attainment  of  the  scholars. 

(9)  The  scholars  must  devote  all  their  time  to  the  courses  of 
instruction  selected,  and  must  make  an  absolutely  regular 
attendance.  They  must  also  attend  such  class  or  other 
examinations  as  are  required,  and  observe  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  authorities  of  the  respective  institutions.  During  the 
tenure  of  their  scholarships  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  engage  in 
any  other  occupation,  or  to  attend  classes  other  than  those 
included  in  the  scholarship  course. 

(10)  The  authorities  of  the  respective  institutions  will  furnish  a 
statement  of  the  conduct,  progress  and  attendance  of  each  scholar, 
at  the  end  of  each  term,  upon  the  satisfactory  character  t)f  which 
further  payments  on  account  of  each  scholarship  will  depend. 

(11)  The  scholar  before  entering  upon  the  course  of  study 
selected  must  submit  the  proposed  course  for  the  approval  of  the 
Elducation  Committee,  and  no  deviation  from  this  course  may  be 
made  without  the  sanction  of  the  Committee. 

(12)  One-half  of  the  value  of  the  scholarship  will  be  paid  upon 
the  production  of  a  certificate  that  the  scholar  has  entered  upon 
his  course  of  study,  one-fourth  at  the  end  of  March  and  one-fourth 
at  the  end  of  August,  subject  to  satisfactory  reports. 

(13)  Holders  of  scholarships,  or,  in  the  case  of  minors,  their 
parents  or  guardians,  will  be  required  before  taking  up  their 
scholarships,  bursaries  or  exhibitions  to  sign  an  acceptance  of  the 
conditions  attached  thereto.  If  a  scholarship  is  vacated  before  the 
end  of  the  session  or  school-year,  the  scholar,  or  the  parent  or 
guardian,  will  be  required  to  refund  the  sums  paid  on  his  account 
for  that  session,  and  all  payments  are  dependent  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  set  forth. 

Free  AdmiBsion  to  the  Hunicipal  Higher  Elementary  Sohools. 

(i)  The  higher  elementary  schools  conducted  by  the  Education 
Committee  ....  are  organised  as  five-year  schools, 
admitting  children  at  not  less  than  ten  years  of  age  and  retaining 
them  until  the  end  of  the  school-year  in  which  they  reach  the  age 
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of  15.  In  order  to  afford  facilities  for  parents  who  desire  to  keep 
their  children  at  school  until  the  latter  age,  and  to  secure  that  the 
pupils  admitted  shall  have  opportunities  of  benefiting  by  the  whole 
course,  the  Committee  offers  a  number  of  free  admissions  to  the 
higher  elementary  schools  on  the  results  of  a  simple  entrance 
examination. 

(2)  .  .  .  .  Candidates  must : — (a)  be  the  children  of 
ratepayers  of  the  city  (see  Regulation  2,  page  344) ;  {b)  be  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  twelve  years  of  age  on  the  ist  day  of 
July,  1904 ;  (c)  have  been  in  attendance  at  a  public  elementary 
school  or  schools  for  at  least  two  years  immediately  preceding 
the  ist  day  of  July,  1904,  and  present  a  recommendation  from 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  attended  to  the  effect  that 
the  candidate  is  likely  to  benefit  by  a  course  in  a  higher  elementary 
school  (children  already  in  attendance  at  a  higher  grade  school 
are  not  eligible). 

(3)  The  examination  will  include  reading,  writing  from  dictation, 
silent  reading,  arithmetic  and  grammar,  and  will  be  such  as 
can  be  compassed  without  difficulty  by  a  boy  or  girl  who  has 
passed  with  credit  through  Standard  IV.  of  an  ordinary  elementary 
school     .     •     •     • 

(4)  In  awarding  the  free  admissions  particular  regard  will  be 
paid  to  the  age  of  candidates  and  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal  teacher  of  the  elementary  school  previously  attended. 

(5)  The  number  of  free  places  available  at  any  time  in  each 
school  will  not  exceed  150,  or  25  per  cent,  of  the  accommodation, 
whichever  is  less. 

(6)  In  no  case  can  a  scholar  be  retained  in  a  higher  elementary 
school  after  the  end  of  the  school-year  in  which  he  reaches  the 
age  of  15. 
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Bursaries  at  Higher  Elementary  Schools. 

(i)  In  order  to  enable  promising  boys  and  g^rls  already  in  the 
higher  elementary  schools  to  continue  their  education  until  the 
course  is  completed,  that  is,  until  the  close  of  the  school- year  in 
which  they  are  15  years  of  age,  the  Committee  offers  the  following 
40  bursaries  (ten  at  each  school)  to  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  an 
examination. 

(2)  The  bursaries  will  be  ....  of  the  value  of  £s  ^^^  the 
first  year.  If  the  scholar *s  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory, 
the  bursary  will  be  renewed  for  a  second  year  and  its  val(^ 
increased  to  ;^io. 

(3)  Half  the  bursaries  awarded  will  be  reserved  for  girls. 
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(4)  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  compete,  candidates  must  be  {a)  the 
children  of  ratepayers  of  the  city  (see  Regulation  2,  page  344) ;  (b)  in 
attendance  at  a  higher  elementary  school ;  (c)  not  less  than  13  years 
of  age  on  the  ist  day  of  July  following  the  examination, 

3|:  3tc  4(  *  :ie  4( 

(5)  No  bursary  will  be  tenable  beyond  the  end  of  the  school-year 
in  which  the  scholar  reaches  the  age  of  15  years. 

(6)  Bursary  holders,  unless  already  admitted  free  under  the 
preceding  section,  or  under  previous  regulations  of  the  Committee, 
will  be  required  to  pay  the  ordinary  school  fees. 


Free  Admissioii  to  the  Hunicipal  Secondary  School. 

(i)  ....  A  number  of  free  admissions  to  the  Municipal 
Seconday  School  will  be  granted. 

(2)  The  examination  ....  generally  will  be  an  ordinary 
Standard  VI.  examination,  as  set  forth  in  the  Code  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  subjects  will  be  silent  reading,  writing  and 
composition,  arithmetic  (mensuration  for  boys  only),  English 
grammar. 

(3)  .  .  .  .  Candidates  must — (a)  be  children  of  ratepayers  of 
the  city  (see  Regulation  2,  page  344) ;  (b)  be  not  less  than  twelve  nor 
more  than  14  years  of  age  on  the  ist  day  of  August,  1904  ;  {c)  at 
the  time  of  nomination  have  been  in  regular  attendance  in  a  public 
elementary  school  or  schools  in  the  city  for  at  least  twelve  months 
(children  in  schools  of  science  are  not  eligible) ;  (d)  submit  a 
recommendation  from  the  principal  teacher  of  the  public 
elementary  school  last  attended  that  they  are  capable  of  profiting 
by  the  instruction     .... 

(4)  In  awarding  free  admissions,  the  Committee  will  have 
particular  regard  to  the  age  of  candidates  and  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  formerly  attended. 

(5)  The  privilege  of  free  admission  will  be  continued  only  so  long 
as  the  parents  of  the  scholars  continue  to  be  ratepayers  of  the  city. 


Barsaries  at  the  Hunicipal  Secondary  School. 

(i)  Twenty  bursaries  of  the  value  of  ;f  10  per  annum,  tenable 
for  not  more  than  three  years  in  the  Municipal  Secondary  School, 
will  be  offered  this  year  to  boys  and  girls  already  in  the  school  of 
science  of  the  Central  Municipal  School,  in  order  to  enable 
promising  boys  and  girls  to  continue  their  studies  until  the 
completion  of  the  school  course. 
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(2)  They  will  be  awarded  on  the  results  of  a  school  examination 
among  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  of  science  who  have  been  at 
least  two  years  in  the  Central  Municipal  School.  The  competition 
is  not  confined  to  children  of  ratepayers  of  the  city. 

(3)  No  bursary  will  be  tenable  beyond  the  end  of  the  school- 
year  in  which  the  scholar  reaches  the  age  of  17  years. 

Scholarships  at  Secondary  Schools. 

(i)  In  order  to  afford  facilities  for  boys  and  girls,  children  of 
ratepayers  of  the  city  or  residents  therein,  to  enter  a  secondary 
school  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  to  continue  therein  until 
the  age  of  17  years  or  thereabouts,  the  Committee  oflfers  20 
scholarships     .... 

(2)  They  will  be  tenable  for  five  years  at  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  the  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls,  Dover 
Street,  the  Municipal  Secondary  School,  or  other  approved  public 
secondary  school  in  the  city  and  will  increase  in  value  from  year 
to  year,  as  follows : — ^;f  10  for  the  first  year,  ;f  12  los.  for  the  second 
year,  £1^  for  the  third  year,  £iy  los.  for  the  fourth  year  and 
;^2o  for  the  fifth  year. 

(3)  The  examination  will  be  ...  .  based  on  the  work  of 
Standard  VII.  of  the  Code  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  subjects 
being  as  follow:  —  reading,  writing,  dictation,  silent  reading, 
composition,  arithmetic  (Standard  VII.),  grammar  or  algebra, 
geography  or  history  or  elementary  chemistry. 

ij:  ]{«  ^  sic  ]{:  ^ 

(4)  Each  scholarship  will  be  awarded  in  the  first  instance  for 
one  year,  and  may  be  renewed  from  year  to  year. 

(5)  .  .  .  .  Candidates  must  be  not  less  than  twelve  and  be 
under  13  years  of  age  on  the  ist  day  of  July,  1904. 

(6)  Pupils  already  in  attendance  at  the  institutions  named  in 
par.  (2)  are  not  eligible  to  compete. 

(7)  Scholarship  holders  will  be  required  to  pay  in  all  cases  the 
ordinary  fees  of  the  institution  they  elect  to  attend. 

Bursaries  for  Foundation  Scholars. 

(i)  The  Committee  will  grant  a  bursary  of  ;^io  per  annum  to 
each  boy  from  the  public  elementary  schools  who  gains  a 
Foundation  Scholarship  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School,  and 
to  each  girl  who  gains  a  Foundation  Scholarship  at  the  Manchester 
High  School  for  Girls,  Dover  Street, 

(2)  Bursary  holders  must  be  children  of  ratepayers  (see 
Regulation  2,  page  344). 
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(3)  The  Committee's  bursary  will  not  be  paid  to  any  scholar 
who  is  in  receipt  of  a  bursary  from  the  Grammar  School  or  the 
High  School  for  Girls,  Dover  Street. 

(4)  The  bursary  will  be  paid  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Foundation  Scholarship.    .... 

(5)  The  first  award  of  bursaries  will  be  made  on  the  results  of 
the  examinations  for  Foundation  Scholarships  at  the  respective 
institutions. 

Mathematioal  and  Language  Soholarships. 

(i)  Three  scholarships,  of  the  value  of  £2^  per  annum  for  three 
years,  will  be  offered  annually. 

(2)  Two  of  these  scholarships  are  offered  to  boys  in  the  Municipal 
Secondary  School  who  show  exceptional  mathematical  or  literary 
ability,  in  order  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the 
special  advantages  available  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School 
for  admission  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

(3)  Candidates  must  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  and  have  been 
in  attendance  in  the  Municipal  Secondary  School  not  less  than 
three  years  at  the  time  of  the  award  of  the  scholarship. 

(4)  The  award  will  be  determined  by  the  progress  of  the  boys 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  attendance  at  the  Municipal 
Secondary  School,. and  by  the  special  position  that  they  occupy 
in  the  school  in  the  subjects  of  mathematics  and  languages 
respectively. 

(5)  One  scholarship,  tenable  at  the  Manchester  High  School 
for  Girls,  Dover  Street,  and  awarded  on  similar  conditions,  will 
be  offered  to  girls  in  the  Municipal  Secondary  School,  in  order 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  special  advantages 
available  at  the  Girls'  High  School  for  admission  to  the  Colleges 
of  Newnham  and  Girton,  Cambridge  or  Somerville  College, 
Oxford. 

Boholarahips  at  the  Hunioipal  Sohool  of  Teohnology. 

(i)  The  Committee  will  ....  award  20  scholarships, 
each  of  the  annual  value  of  .;f  50,  tenable  for  three  years  in  the 
day  departments  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology. 

(2}  Candidates  must  be  not  less  than  16  nor  more  than 
25  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  entrance  to  the  School  of 
Technology     .... 

(3)  Day  students  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology 
previous  to  June  ist,  1904,  are  ineligible. 

(4)  Women  candidates  can  only  be  admitted  to  the  regular 
courses  of  the  school,  which  extend  over  three  years. 
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(5)  The  scholarships  cannot  be  held  with  any  other  scholarsbip 
or  exhibition;  nor  can  a  scholar,  ....  until  he  has 
completed  his  third  year,  compete  for  a  City  Council  Scholarship 
tenable  at  the  University  of  Manchester. 

(6)  The  subjects  of  examination  are : — English  (including 
geography  and  history) ;  mathematics  in  two  stages  ;  Latin, 
French  or  German  ;  general  science  (including  chemistry, 
mechanics  and  physics) ;  model  drawing ;  and  freehand  or 
geometrical  drawing. 

(7)  The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  upon  the  results  of  a 
competitive  examination  conducted  by  examiners  appointed  by 
the  Committee,  but  not  to  any  candidate  who  does  not  obtain  a 
satisfactory  number  of  marks,  nor  will  any  marks  be  counted 
in  any  subject  which  are  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  marks 
obtainable  in  that  subject. 


Day  Scholarships  at  the  Hunicipal  Sohool  of  Art 

(i)  The  Committee  will  ....  award  five  scholarships^ 
each  of  the  annual  value  of  1^30,  tenable  for  two  years  at  the 
Municipal  School  of  Art. 

(2)  Candidates  must  be  not  less  than  14  nor  more  than  25  years  of 
age  at  the  date  of  entrance  upon  the  scholarship. 

(3)  Day  students  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Art  previous  to 
June  ist,  1904,  are  not  eligible  to  compete. 

(4)  The  scholarships  cannot  be  held  with  any  other  scholarship 
or  exhibition. 

(5)  The  subjects  of  examination — are  shading  from  the  cast; 
group  of  models  in  outline;  foliage  from  Nature;  elementary 
antique  (details  of  hands  and  feet  in  sepia). 

(6)  The  scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  tenable  at  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology. 

Soholarships  at  the  UniTersity  of  Manchester. 

(i)  The  Committee  will  ....  award  four  scholarships,  of 
the  value  of  ;^6o  per  annum,  tenable  for  three  years  at  the 
University  of  Manchester. 

(2)  Candidates  must  be  not  be  less  than  16  years  nor  more  than 
25  years  of  age  on  the  date  of  entrance  into  the  University. 

(3)  The  scholarships  are  not  available  in  the  Day  Training 
Department  of  the  University  of  Manchester. 

(4)  Scholars  will  be  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  graduatioa 
in  the  University  of  Manchester, 


J 
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(5)  Students  of  the  University  of  Manchester  or  of  any  college 
of  similar  status  previous  to  June  ist,  1904,  are  ineligible  to  compete. 

(6)  The  scholarships  cannot  be  held  with  any  other  scholarship 
or  exhibition. 

(7)  The  subjects  of  examination  are:  those  required  for  the 
Matriculation  Examination  of  the  University  of  Manchester, 
namely — English  language  and  English  history  ;  mathematics  ; 
three  of  the  following  (one  of  which  must  be  a  language) — 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  elementary  mechanics,  chemistry, 
geography  or  natural  history. 

:^  4e  3S:  :|;  :(:  :fc 

Exhibitions  at  Training  Colleges. 

(i)  In  order  to  encourage  pupil-teachers  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  training  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  the  Committee  offers 
30  exhibitions  of  the  annual  value  of  £0,0  for  two  years — ten  to 
men  and  20  to  women. 

(2)  The  exhibitions  will  be  tenable  in  an  approved  residential 
training  college  or  in  a  hostel  attached  to  a  day  training  college. 

(3)  Eight  of  those  for  men  and  15  of  those  for  women  will  be 
awarded  on  the  results  of  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination, 
1904  ;  the  remainder  will  be  reserved  for  those  who  enter  a  training 
college  in  1905  by  means  of  the  Matriculation  or  other  examination 
recognised  by  the  Code. 

(4)  The  exhibitions  will  be  restricted  to  pupil-teachers  in  the 
employment  of  the  Committee. 

(5)  Exhibitioners  must  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Board  of 
Education  with  respect  to  health    .... 

(6)  They  will  further  be  required  to  sign  a  declaration  that,  at 
the  end  of  their  period  of  training,  they  will  return  to  the  service  of 
the  Committee,  if  the  Committee  desires  it,  for  a  period  at  least 
equal  to  the  period  of  tenure  of  the  exhibition. 

Evening  Exhibitions. 

(i)  The  Committee  offers  100  evening  exhibitions,  giving  free 
education,  together  with  books,  etc.,  for  one  session,  at  the  evening 
classes  of  the  Municipal  School  of  Technology  or  the  Municipal 
School  of  Art. 

(2)  The  exhibitions  are  open  to  apprentices  in  attendance  at 
evening  continuation  schools,  and  are  awarded  on  the  nomination 
of  the  principal  teachers  of  the  evening  schools  at  the  end  of  each 
evening  school's  session. 

♦  ^  %t#  ^X0  ^U  «|« 

^  1*  ^  7P  ^ 
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(o)  SHROPSHIRE. 
(i)  Preliminary  Considerations. 

In  preparing  the  scholarship  scheme,  full  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  higher  education  may  be  sub-divided  into 
two  branches — (i)  technical  (and  university)  education  and  (2) 
secondary  education. 

Technical  and  University  Education.  —  The  object  of 
scholarships  in  this  branch  is  to  assist  really  promising  students 
who  have  received  a  secondary  education  by  affording  them  an 
opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of  -the  best  possible  teaching  in 
science,  arts  (in  the  university  sense  of  the  term)  and  in  technical 
subjects,  and  preferably  in  those  in  which  the  county  is  interested. 

The  three  staple  industries  of  the  county  are — (i)  agriculture, 
employing  21,590  persons;  (2)  mining,  employing  5,838  persons; 
(3)  metallurgical,  emplojring  8,026.  There  is  little  difficulty  in 
providing  for  students  requiring  the  highest  technical  instruction 
in  these  industries. 

For  agricultural  students  the  Harper-Adams'  College  affords 

education    of    the    greatest   value.      The    county  offers    a  ^^50 

scholarship  annually  tenable  there  or  at  some  university  with  an 

agricultural  side.      Also,  the   arrangement  whereby   a  grant  of 

£ijOoo  per  annum  is  made  to  the  college  provides  that  three 

scholarships  of  ;^35  per  annum  shall  be  offered  annually,  tenable 

only  at  the  college,  a  portion  of  the  grant  being  set  aside  for  this 
purpose. 

Mining  or  metallurgy  students  are  provided  with  a  scholarship 
of  ;^5o  once  in  two  years  tenable  at  Birmingham  or  other  approved 
university.  Male  students  in  science  or  in  arts  have  the  offer  of  the 
£^0  scholarship  alternately  with  the  mining  or  metallurgical  students. 

There  is  also  offered  a  ;^5o  university  exhibition  for  those  who 
hold  or  have  held  an  open  scholarship  at  some  university  or  coll^ 
of  university  rank,  without  restriction  of  sex  or  future  profession. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why  advantage  should  not  be  taken 
of  this  scholarship  by  a  person  who  wishes  to  become  a  secondary 
teacher.  In  awarding  this  scholarship,  special  weight  is  attached 
to  the  applications  of  candidates  showing  the  need  of  pecuniary 
assistance. 

There  is  a  ^50  scholarship  offered  annually  for  women  intending! 
to  pursue  the  study  of  science,  arts  or  technical  subjects  at  sonic 
university.     Further,  the  county  possesses  in  the  Radbrook  School  | 
an    admirable    centre  for   technical   instruction  in   the  doi 
sciences.     Eight  scholarships  of  the  value  of  ;^30,  tenable  for  ti 
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years,  are  awarded  annually  to  girls  over  13  years  of  age  from 
elementary  schools.  Besides  these,  there  are  dairy  scholarships 
awarded  to  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
itinerant  dairy  classes.  These  scholarships  are  generally  held  by 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  farmers  and  dairymaids,  to  whom  further 
instruction  is  given  in  dairywork  and  cheese-making. 

Secondary  Education. — The  scholarships  awarded  in  this 
branch  have  three  objects: — first,  to  help  the  pupils  who  are  at 
secondary  schools  already ;  secondly,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for 
passing  on  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools  those  children 
who  will  be  benefited  by  a  secondary  education ;  thirdly,  to  provide 
a  nucleus  from  which  the  future  pupil -teachers  of  the  county  may 
be  drawn,  whether  they  have  received  their  early  education  in  an 
elementary  school  or  not. 

To  carry  out  this  scheme  of  co-ordination  thoroughly  there  is 
need  of  an  adequate  supply  of  secondary  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  supply  of  efficient  girls'  schools  in  the  county  especially 
is  very  limited,*  and  there  is  also  some  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  proprietors  of  private  girls'  schools  to  admit  scholars  from 
elementary  schools  to  their  classes.  These  are  matters  of  the 
first  importance  and  urgently  need  attention. 

For  the  education  of  boys  the  county  is  rather  better  provided 
with  means  in  the  grammar  schools  and  other  institutions,  which 
have  done  good  work  in  the  past.  Most  of  them  require 
modernising  and  bringing  up  to  date,  but  this  may  be  done,  in  most 
cases,  without  a  very  large  expenditure  of  capital,  provided  the 
Governing  Bodies  of  the  schools  and  the  district  in  which  they  are 
situated  are  willing  to  share  the  expense. 

The  scheme  provides  for  the  establishment  of  14  scholarships  of 
;^2o,  tenable,  in  equal  numbers,  by  boys  and  girls  already  pupils  of 
secondary  schools,  from  whom  the  future  winners  of  the  university 
scholarships  will  be  drawn,  as  in  the  past.  Provision  is  also  made 
in  the  case  of  younger  boys  and  girls  for  25  scholarships,  to  which 
bursaries  may  be  attached  in  cases  of  necessity.  Holders  of  these 
scholarships  may  exchange  them  for  special  pupil-teacher  scholar- 
ships (to  be  established  later) :  this  should  be  encouraged,  even  if 
it  should  be  found  that  most  of  the  pupil-teacher  scholarships  are 
taken  up  by  those  who  have  entered  secondary  schools  by  means  of 
the  56  scholarships  described  as  Minor  B  Scholarships  (see  pp.  355-6). 
The  holders  of  this  latter  class  of  scholarships  will  be  chosen 
partly  by  nomination  and  partly  by  restricted  competition.  After 
retaining  these  scholarships  for  two  years,  the  holders  have  the 

•  See  Preliminary  Report  on  Secondary  Schools  in  Shropshire  by  W.  H. 
Pendlebury,  M.A.,  F.C.S.,  in  ••  The  Record,"  January/March,  1904,  No.  53, 

P-  49- 
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option  of  competing  either  for  the  Minor  (A)  Scholarships,  or  for 
the  special  pupil-teacher  scholarships,  which  will  be  of  such  value 
as  will  afford  free  education  together  with  a  grant  for  maintenance, 
probably  of  the  value  of  the  present  probationership.  These 
scholarships  will  be  tenable  for  two  years,  after  which  pupil-teachers 
will  enter  upon  the  active  work  of  their  profession.  They  will 
then  still  have  to  spend  half  their  year  at  a  secondary  school  or  at 
central  classes.  The  provision  of  training  colleges  for  the  next 
stage  in  their  career  may  be  safely  left  for  future  consideration.  A 
combination  of  counties  for  this  purpose  and  also  the  proximity  of 
Birmingham  University  may  offer  solutions  of  this  problem. 

The  Cost. — For  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  scheme  the 
extra  expenditure  involved  may  be  partly  met  by  economy  in  the 

schemes  for  evening  classes If  necessary,  the  remaining 

deficit  may  be  made  up  from  the  fund  accumulated  by  the  former 
County  Technical  Instruction  Committee.  After  the  first  year  it 
will  doubtless  be  clearer  what  help  may  be  expected  from  Imperial 
sources.  Any  scheme  adopted  must,  therefore,  be  of  a  temporary 
and  tentative  nature. 

(2)  The  New  Scheme.* 

Agricultural  Scholarship. — A  sum  of  £150  per  annum  will 
be  devoted  to  founding  a  scholarship  of  the  yearly  value  of  £50^ 
tenable  for  three  years  at  the  Harper-Adams  College  or  other 
approved  institution  of  university  rank  which  has  an  agricultural 
side  or  department  with  a  farm  attached,  to  be  competed  for  by 
youths  between  16  and  19  years  of  age  who  signify  their  intention 
of  pursuing  agriculture  as  a  vocation. 

University  Scholarship. — A  sum  of  ;^i5o  will  be  devoted  to 
founding  a  scholarship  of  the  yearly  value  of  £^0,  tenable  for  three 
years  at  a  university  or  college  of  university  rank  or  any  approved 
institution  where  higher  instruction  in  science,  arts  or  technical 
subjects  is  provided,  to  be  competed  for  by  youths  between  16  and 
19  years  of  age.  Once  in  two  years  preference  will  be  given  to  a 
youth  intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  mining  or  metallurgy  at 
Birmingham  University,  or  other  approved  university  where 
facilities  are  afforded  for  the  study  of  mining  or  metallurgy. 

*  All  scholarships  are  restricted  to  candidates  who  are  hond-fide  resident  in 
the  administrative  county.  The  term  "  bond-fide  resident  "  covers  any  candidate 
(«)  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  householders,  or  have  been  resident  in  the 
county  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  examination,  (6)  who 
has  been  at  some  boarding  school  in  the  county  for  two  school  years  immediately 
preceding  the  end  of  the  school  term  in  which  the  examination  is  held,  or  (f) 
who  has  boarded  in  some  house  in  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school 
for  two  school  years  immediately  preceding  the  end  of  the  school  term  in  which 
the  examination  is  held. 
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University  Exhibition. — The  exhibition  is  open  to  natives  of 
Shropshire  who  hold  or  have  held  an  open  scholarship  or  exhibition 
at  some  university  or  college  of  university  rank ;  also  to  persons 
who  had  been  receiving  their  education  within  the  county  at  least 
for  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  time  at  which  they 
joined  the  institution  in  which  they  hold  or  have  held  their 
qualifying  scholarship.  No  one  is  eligible  while  holding  a  £^o 
County  Council  scholarship.  In  awarding  the  scholarship  special 
regard  will  be  had  to  a  candidate's  need  of  further  pecuniary 
assistance.  The  exhibition  is  limited  to  candidates  under  25,  and 
is  tenable  at  any  university  or  college  of  university  rank  or  approved 
training  college  for  secondary  teachers. 

University  Scholarship  for  Girls. — A  sum  of  ;^i5o  per  annum 
will  be  applied  to  founding  a  scholarship,  for  girls  between  17  and  19 
years  of  age,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £5^9  tenable  for  three  years  at 
some  approved  university  or  college,  selected  by  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  the  scholar,  where  higher  instruction  in  science,  arts 
or  technical  subjects  suitable  to  girls  is  provided. 

Scholarships  at  Secondary  Schools. — Intermediate, — A  sum 
;^840  per  annum  will  be  set  aside  for  the  establishment  of  14 
scholarships  of  the  value  of  ;^2o  each,  tenable  for  two  years 
(renewable  for  a  third  year),  at  an  approved  school  within  the 
county  (or  elsewhere  in  very  exceptional  cases)  selected  by  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  the  scholar.  Seven  of  the  scholarships  will 
be  oflfered  to  boys  and  seven  to  girls  not  exceeding  17  years  of  age. 
Minor  A  {for  Pupils  in  Secondary  Schools). — A  sum  not  exceeding 
£100  per  annum  will  be  set  aside  for  the  establishment  of  25 
scholarships,  to  pay  the  fees,  or  such  portion  of  the  fees  as  does  not 
exceed  ;^i2  per  annum  in  each  case,  of  13  boys  and  twelve  girls 
under  14  years  of  age.  The  scholarships  are  offered  for  open 
competition  amongst  pupils  at  secondary  schools  throughout  the 
administrative  county  and  are  tenable  for  two  years  (renewable  for 
a  third  or  fourth  year)  at  an  approved  school  within  the  county  (or 
elsewhere  in  very  exceptional  cases)  selected  by  the  parents 
or  guardians  of  the  scholar.  In  addition,  a  further  sum  not 
exceeding  ;^ioo  will  be  set  apart  for  the  establishment  of  bursaries 
to  supplement  the  scholarships  in  cases  where  further  pecuniary 
assistance  is  required. 

Minor  B  {for  Pupils  from  Elementary  Schools), — A  sum  of  ;^7oo  per 
annum  will  be  set  aside  for  the  establishment  of  56  scholarships  (28 
for  boys  and  28  for  girls,  being  pupils  not  under  twelve  years  of  age 
in  elementary  schools  within  the  county)  to  pay  the  fees  of  the 
secondary  school  selected,  tenable  for  two  years  (renewable  for  a 
third  year)  at  an  approved  school  within  the  county  (or  elsewhere 
in  very  exceptional  cases). 
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Candidates  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  head-teachers  in 
conjunction  with  the  managers  of  their  respective  schools,  and  shall 
be  required  to  pass  a  competitive  examination  (see  below).  They 
must  have  shown  a  capacity  to  profit  by  a  secondary  education, 
and  preference  will  be  given  to  those  who  intend  to  become  pupil- 
teachers.  Candidates  from  schools  in  rural  districts  will  not  be 
required  to  compete  with  those  from  schools  in  urban  districts. 

Local  Allocation. — The  scholarships  will  be  allocated  to  the 
several  urban  and  rural  districts  in  the  following  proportions  :— 

(i.)  Urban  Districts : — Bishop's  Castle  i,  Bridgnorth  2,  Ludlow  2, 
Oswestry  3,  Shrewsbury  5,  Wenlock  4,  Church  S  tret  ton  i,  Dawley 
I,  Ellesmere  i,  Newport  i,  Oakengates  2,  Wellington  2,  Wem  i, 
Whitchurch  2,  total,  28 ;  and 

(ii.)  Rural  Districts  : — Atcham  4,  Bridgnorth  2,  Cloebury  (with 
Burford)  i,  Chirbury  i,  Church  Stretton  2,  Clun  (with  Tame)  i, 
Dra3rton  2,  Ellesmere  2,  Ludlow  2,  Newport  2,  Oswestry  3, 
Shifnal  2,  Wellington  2,  Wem  i,  Whitchurch  i,  total  28. 

In  default  of  suitable  candidates  from  any  district,  the  scholarships 
not  awarded  may  be  given  to  qualified  candidates  from  other 
districts. 

Examination. — It  will  be  mainly  based  upon  the  requirements  of 
Standard  VI.  of  the  Code  in  urban  districts,  or  Standard  V.  in 
the  case  of  rural  districts ;  it  will  also  include  the  work  of  the 
lower  Standards.  It  will  consist  of  two  parts — (i.)  preliminary 
subjects  (compulsory)  —  arithmetic,  composition,  dictation  and 
handwriting,  a  simple  general  knowledge  paper ;  (ii.)  final  subjects 
(any  three) — grammar,  geography,  history,  domestic  economy, 
drawing,  needlework,  agriculture,  algebra,  botany,  elementary 
science,  Latin,  French,  scripture. 

One-third  of  the  maximum  number  of  marks  must  be  obtained  in 
each  paper.  No  scholarship  will  be  granted  to  a  candidate  who 
fails  in  any  paper,  or  who  does  not  obtain  half  the  maximum  marks 
in  the  aggregate  for  all  the  papers.  An  allowance  for  age  will  be 
made  in  considering  the  merits  of  candidates  under  14. 

Pupil-Teacher  Scholarships. — At  the  expiration  of  two  years*  tenure 
of  one  of  the  Minor  B  scholarships  the  scholar  may  elect  either  to 
compete  for  one  of  the  Minor  A  scholarships  or,  on  declaring  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  pupil-teacher,  may,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  secondary  school  attended,  be 
admitted  (after  examination,  if  necessary)  to  a  pupil-teacher 
scholarship,  which  shall  be  of  such  value  as  shall  provide  free 
tuition,  together  with  such  sum  towards  the  maintenance  of  such 
scholar  as  may  be  determined.  Nothing  shall  prevent  the  holder 
of  a  Minor  A  scholarship  from  exchanging  it  for  one  of  the 
pupil-teacher  scholarships. 


J 
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v.— THE    ORGANISATION    OF   INDIVIDUAL 

SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

(Continued  from  **  The  Record^''  January,  1903). 


(8)  THE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  STOURBRIDGE. 

By  Rupert  Deakin,  M.A.,  Head-master. 

Early  History. 

Stourbridge  Grammar  School  was  founded  by  King  Edward  VI. 
in  the  year  1552.  Although  no  records  are  in  existence  giving  the 
history  of  the  school,  yet  it  would  appear  that  the  school  has  been 
carried  on  more  or  less  continuously  from  the  time  of  its  foundation 
until  the  present  day.  This  is  shown  by  isolated  events.  About 
1650  a  library  was  presented  to  the  school  by  a  member  of  the 
Hickman  family,  and  the  folios  belonging  to  this  library  are  still 
preserved  in  a  large  cupboard  in  the  class-room  used  by  the  Upper 
School.  In  1662  the  Head-master  was  one  of  the  clergymen 
deprived  of  their  livings  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Again, 
Boswell  tells  us  that  Dr.  Johnson  served  as  an  usher  for  two  years 
in  the  school,  and  his  initials  are  still  shown  in  the  oak  dado  which 
was  removed  into  the  class-room  in  1861. 

But,  like  many  other  grammar  schools  in  England,  the  school 
sank  to  a  very  low  ebb  about  60  years  ago,  and  tales  are  told  of  a 
time  when  it  contained  only  two  pupils.  It  is  said  that  the  then 
Head-master,  being  paid  a  fixed  salary,  preferred  to  have  but  few 
pupils  under  his  charge ;  and  with  this  object  in  view  he  usually 
gave  every  new  boy  a  good  caning  on  his  first  day  at  school,  and 
was  glad  if  this  prevented  the  boy  from  appearing  again.  A  great 
change,  however,  came  over  the  school  under  the  late  Head -master, 
the  Rev.  W.  J.  J.  Welch,  M.A.,  M.D.  Before  his  time  the 
head-mastership  was  always  attached  to  a  curacy  at  St.  Thomas' 
Church  in  Stourbridge.  Dr.  Welch  was  offered  the  choice  of  the 
curacy  or  of  the  head-mastership,  and  he  chose  the  latter.  In  1861, 
under  his  admistration,  the  school  buildings,  which  consisted  of  a 
large  schoolroom  and  houses  for  the  head  and  the  under-master, 
were  re-fronted  and  enlarged.     In  1878  a  new  scheme  was  issued. 
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and  under  this  a  chemical  laboratory  was  added  to  the  school 
buildings.  The  initial  success  of  the  school  was  largely  due  to  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Dr.  Welch.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher, 
and  he  had  the  wise  foresight  to  introduce  into  his  school  the  study 
of  modem  languages  and  science  when  other  educationists  looked 
with  fear  and  alarm  on  such  innovations.  Dr.  Welch  made  a 
hobby  of  the  study  of  experimental  science,  and  was  able  himself  to 
undertake  all  the  science  teaching  in  the  school,  while  one  of  his 
classical  pupils  became  Craven  Scholar  and  Fellow  of  his  College 
at  Oxford,  and  another  was  Craven  Scholar,  Chancellor*s  Gold 
Medallist  and  Senior  Classic  at  Cambridge. 

The  school  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  wise  administration 
of  its  finances  by  the  Governors.  The  buildings  were  gradually 
put  into  good  repair,  the  playground  was  enlarged,  a  new  heating 
apparatus  provided,  and  an  extra  class-room  built ;  yet  all  this  was 
done  out  of  revenue  without  encroaching  on  the  capital  funds 
belonging  to  the  school. 

The  New  Soienoe  Buildings. 

In   1899  a  new  block  of  buildings,  specially  arranged  for  the 

teaching  of  science,  was  opened,  and  the  cost  of  this  addition  to  the 

premises,  amounting  to  about  ;^2,ooo,  was  provided  out  of  the 

endowment  fund.     The  furniture  and  fittings  for  these  rooms  have 

also  been  gradually  paid  for  out  of  revenue  with  the  assistance  of 

small  grants   from  the   County  Coimcils  of  Worcestershire  and 

Staffordshire.     These  new  science  buildings,  an  exterior  view  of 

which   is  given  on   p.  360,  comprise  a   science  lecture  room,  a 

physical  laboratory,  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  room  which  was 

intended  for  a  museum  but  is  now  used  as  a  class-room.     The 

laboratories  each  provide  accommodation  for  32  students,  and  the 

lecture  room  has  seated  and  numbered  places  for  48  pupils. 

Scope  and  Gharaoter  of  Work. 

The  school  is  arranged  in  three  main  Divisions,  viz.,  Upper, 
Middle  and  Lower,  the  fees  for  day  pupils  being  respectively  £6y 
jTS  and  ;^io  per  annum.  The  Head-master's  assistant  is  allowed  to 
take  a  few  boarders.  The  school  is  organised  in  the  interests  of  the 
vast  majority  of  its  boys,  and  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
give  such  an  education  as  is  required  by  persons  residing  in  the 
surrounding  district.  There  is  no  other  secondary  school  for  boys, 
either  public  or  private,  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  school  has, 
therefore,  to  supply- the  wants  of  several  distinct  classes.     In  the 
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first  place  there  are  a  number  of  boys  who  use  the  school  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  some  of  the  large  public  boarding  schools. 
Of  recent  years  these  boys  have  become  less  numerous  and  many 
of  the  young  boys  now  stay  on,  since  the  school  has  been  successful 
in  gaining  "  open  '*  scholarships  at  the  universities.  Again,  all 
Stourbridge  boys  intended  for  professional  life  look  to  the  school  to 
give  them  the  necessary  preparation  for  their  preliminary,  and  in 
some  cases  for  their  intermediate,  examinations.  The  school  is 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  registration  and 
training  of  secondary  teachers,  by  the  conjoint  Board  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  for  the  teaching  of  chemistry  and  physics  to  medical 
students,  and  by  the  County  Councils  of  Worcestershire  and 
Staffordshire  for  the  attendance  of  boys  holding  intermediate 
scholarships.  There  are  always  some  boys  in  the  school  who  are 
reading  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  and  the  Intermediate 
Science  or  Arts  Examinations  of  the  London  University ;  and  the 
first  Form  in  the  Upper  School  consists  of  boys  preparing  for 
"  open "  scholarships  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  But  the  great 
majority  of  the  boys  are  intended  for  commercial  life,  and  it  is 
mainly  for  these  that  the  general  work  of  the  school  is  arranged. 
The  lower  Forms  in  the  Upper  School  are  regularly  sent  up  for  the 
Cambridge  Local  Junior  Examination.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
the  teaching  of  natural  science.  The  laboratories  are  commodious 
and  well  equipped,  and  most  of  the  boys  have  four  science  lessons  a 
week — two  in  physics  and  two  in  chemistry.  German  is  taken  as 
an  alternative  to  Latin ;  French  and  drawing  are  taught  in  all 
Forms ;  vocal  music,  drilling  and  the  rudiments  of  shorthand  and 
typewriting  are  also  included  in  the  ordinary  school  course  of 
instruction.  Greek  is  optional  and  is  only  taken  by  boys  proceeding 
to  a  university. 

The  school  is  staffed  on  the  plan  of  providing  masters  who  are 
severally  specialists  in  some  one  branch  of  study.  Mathematics  is 
taught  by  the  Head-master,  classics  by  the  Head-master  and  his 
assistant ;  modern  languages,  chemistry,  physics  and  drawing  arc 
each  taught  by  special  masters.  A  boy  who  shows  marked  aptitude 
for  any  branch  of  study  is,  therefore,  able  to  get  expert  teaching  in 
that  branch,  and  the  success  of  the  arrangement  is  shown  bj  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  old  pupils  of  the  school 
holding  **  open "  scholarships  at  the  universities  in  classics, 
mathematics,  natural  science  and  commerce,  and  that  for  seven 
years  every  boy  sent  up  for  on  "  open  "  scholarship  was  successful 
at  his  first  attempt. 

Scholarships. — A  great  impetus  was  given  towards  raising  the 
standard  of  work  in  the  school  by  the  foundation  of  two  "  close  " 
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scholarships  tenable  at  a  university  by  boys  who  have  attended  the 
school  for  at  least  two  years.  The  first  of  these  scholarships  was 
established  in  1868  by  Miss  Walker,  of  Stourbridge,  and  the 
second  in  1891  by  Miss  Hunt,  of  Belbroughton.  There  have 
always  been  boys  ready  to  take  these  scholarships ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1 891  that  the  holder  of  a  '*  close  '*  scholarship  also  gained  an 
**  open  "  scholarship.  Since  that  date  neither  the  Walker  nor  the 
Hunt  scholarship  has  ever  been  awarded  without  an  "open" 
scholarship  or  exhibition  having  been  previously  gained  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

A  Local  Industrial  Collection. — An  interesting  and  success- 
ful effort  has  been  made  towards  forming  a  school  collection  of 
products  illustrating  local  trades  and  industries.  This  collection 
is  arranged  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  new  science  buildings 
already  described,  and  occupies  a  glass  case  along  one  end  of  the 
room.  There  is  a  sectional  drawing  of  the  coal  seam  found  near 
Stourbridge,  and  specimens  of  coal  out  of  each  layer  of  coal  are 
arranged  in  order,  vertically,  as  they  are  found  in  Nature.  At  the 
present  time  the  conversion  of  South  Staffordshire  coal  into  coke  is 
one  of  the  most  important  problems  awaiting  satisfactory  solution. 
Specimens,  of  various  kinds  of  coal  and  coke  have,  therefore,  been 
collected.  In  the  same  section  of  the  case  are  to  be  found  about 
80  different  specimens  of  iron  and  steel,  illustrating  the  manufacture 
in  every  stage.  Another  section  of  the  case  is  devoted  to  the  local 
brick  trade.  There  are  specimens  of  Stourbridge  fire-clay  in  all 
stages  of  manufacture,  of  South  Staffordshire  blue  bricks,  of  a  bath 
enamelled  over  fire-clay,  and  of  the  materials  and  finished  products 
of  glass  manufacture.  With  the  ready  help  of  local  manufacturers 
specimens  of  the  local  industries,  such  as  chains,  spades,  nails, 
scythes,  anvils,  pulley-blocks,  harpoons,  galvanised  ironware,  skin 
rugs,  leather  goods,  etc.,  are  being  obtained.  As  a  rule  merely 
interesting  objects  and  peculiar  products  are  excluded,  the  intention 
being  to  provide  illustrations  of  local  trades  and  manufactures 
only. 

Methods  and  ReBuIts  of  School  OrganiBation, 

During  the  last  20  years  comparisons  have  constantly  been  made 
between  English  and  German  and  American  schools,  and  the 
lesson  that  appears  to  have  been  most  generally  learnt  is  that  it  is 
our  first  duty  to  provide  sumptuous  buildings,  fitted  with  all  kinds 
of  apparatus,  in  order  to  ensure  a  good  system  of  education.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  for  England  if  we  had  realised  more 
fully  the  fact  that  schools  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers,  much  less  for  the  purpose  of 
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having  fine  buildings  to  ivhich  visitors  may  be  taken  to  be  dazzled 
with  their  magnificence  and  costliness.  A  consequence  of  this 
attention  to  the  outward  trappings  of  education  is  that  comparatively 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  methods  of  teaching — secondary 
teachers  are  nearly  all  imtrained — and  we  are  constantly  told  that 
we  must  not  examine  our  pupils  to  see  whether  they  profit  by  our 
instruction.  But  yet  little  practical  work  has  been  done  towards 
reducing  the  multiplicity  of  examinations.  At  the  present  time 
many  of  the  universities  in  England  are  arranging  a  school- 
leaving  examination,  all  on  different  lines,  so  that  in  a  few  years 
we  shall  have  a  larger  number  of  examination  tests  than  ever 
before. 

Now  at  Stourbridge  School  a  different  course  has  been  followed. 
The  interests  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  neighbourhood  have  always 
been  the  first  consideration.  New  buildings  and  appliances 
have  not  been  provided  till  they  were  actually  wanted  for  use. 
Boys  have  never  been  sent  up  for  examinations  till  they  have 
reached  an  age  when  an  external  examination  was  Hkely  to  help 
their  future  careers.  Boys  in  the  Upper  School  all  take  at  first  the 
work  prescribed  for  the  Cambridge  Junior  Local  Examinations, 
but  they  are  not  ready  for  this  till  they  have  spent  two  or  three 
years  at  the  school.  No  pupils  have  ever  been  sent  up  for 
the  Preliminary  Local  Examinations,  as  such  examinations  of 
young  boys  are  detrimental  to  their  interests ;  nor  have  boys  ever 
been  allowed  to  enter  for  examination  in  single  subjects,  such  as 
drawing,  shorthand,  etc.  With  regard  to  teaching,  the  genetic 
method,  as  it  is  called,  is  widely  used  in  the  school,  and  the 
standard  set  in  each  Form  is  such  that  the  very  worst  boy  can  do 
fairly  well,  but  every  boy  is  expected  to  do  his  best. 

This  system  of  teaching  has  not  found  much  favour  in  England. 
It  is  argued  that  by  teaching  down  to  the  level  of  the  worst  boys 
the  best  boys  are  neglected  and  kept  marking  time.  I  believe  this 
is  a  fallacy ;  and  the  following  facts  tend  to  prove  that  the  objection 
is  groundless. 

As  a  rule,  all  the  boys  in  the  Third  Form  of  the  Upper  School 
at  Stourbridge  enter  for  the  Cambridge  Local  Junior  Examination. 
Of  the  boys  under  16  years  of  age  who  have  been  so  examined,  not 
only  has  every  boy  passed  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  during  the 
last  few  years  the  best  boys  have  gained  the  following  high 
positions  among  the  7,000  or  8,000  candidates  usually  examined 
all  over  England  and  the  Colonies : — first  place  in  arithmetic, 
twice ;  first  in  religious  knowledge,  twice ;  first  in  English,  three 
times;  second  in  English,  twice;  first  in  mathematics;  fifth  in 
mathematics,  twice ;  second  in  Latin ;  third  in  chemistry ;  fourth 
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in  heat  and  in  physical  geography ;  eleventh  in  drawing ;  twenty- 
first  in  French ;  and  twenty-second  in  German.  In  December,  1899, 
the  best  junior  boy  in  all  England  was  a  pupil  at  Stourbridge  School. 
The  real  result  of  teaching  the  worst  boy  in  each  Form  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  best  boys  in  the  Form  are  so  thoroughly 
grounded  in  their  elementary  work  that  they  are  able  to  assimilate 
advanced  knowledge  without  ever  having  to  go  back  in  their 
studies,  whereas,  generally,  teachers  in  technical  schools  and  in 
evening  classes  are  always  complaining  that  the  pupils  who  come 
to  them  are  not  fitted  to  receive  the  instruction  intended  for  them. 
The  teacher  of  chemistry  has  to  teach  spelling  and  composition, 
and  the  teacher  of  physics  must  waste  his  time  in  teaching  decimals 
and  elementary  arithmetic. 

That  the  genetic  method  of  teaching  enables  pupils  to  profit  by 
more  advanced  tuition  is  also  proved  by  the  following  achievements 
of  Stourbridge  boys.  During  the  last  five  years  they  have  gained 
six  "  open "  scholarships  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge — ^three  in 
mathematics,  two  in  science,  and  one  in  classics;  the  first, 
thirteenth  and  fifteenth  places  in  honours,  with  only  one  failure 
among  fourteen  candidates  for  the  London  Matriculation ;  and  five 
successes  and  no  failure  in  the  Intermediate  Science  or  Preliminary 
Scientific  Examination  at  London  University.  Last  year  at 
Oxford  the  first  in  ist  class  Mathematical  Honours  at  Moderations 
and  in  the  Final  Honours  School  were  both  old  Stourbridge  boys, 
one  having  gained  the  University  Junior  Mathematical  Scholarship 
in  1900  and  the  other  in  1904. 

It  may,  however,  still  be  argued  that  the  teaching  at  Stourbridge 
only  produces  good  examination  results.  The  following  facts  seem 
to  meet  this  objection.  All  the  grammar  schools  in  Worcestershire 
were  inspected  in  October  last  by  Mr.  Herbert  MiUington,  M.A., 
who  is  one  of  the  Board  of  Education  Inspectors  for  secondary 
schools,  and  he  presented  a  full  report  to  the  County  Education 
Committee.*  Mr.  MiUington  speaks  in  severe  terms  of  the  Local 
examination  and  examinations  generally,  but  he  places  Stourbridge 
Grammar  School  "  facile  princeps "  in  the  county,  and  says : 
**  This  is  an  admirable  school,  by  far  the  best  of  all  which  have 
"  come  under  our  inspection.  In  fact  it  stands  on  a  higher  plane 
"  than  any  others.  The  Head-master  ....  has  devised  this 
*'  system  owing  to  his  unwillingness  to  sacrifice  the  many  to  the 
**  few,  and  has  made  it  instrumental  in  creating  a  spirit  of  self- 
"  reliance  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  which  is  of  the  highest 
"  educational  value." 

•  This  report  was  fully  dealt  with  in  **  The  Record,'^  No.  53  (January/March, 
X904.) 
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VI.— MISCELLANEA. 


TECHNICAL   INSTRUCTION    FOR  WOMEN 

AND   GIRLS. 


A  SUGGESTIVE  INQUIRY  IN  LONDON.* 

Introduotory  Remarks. 

The  late  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council  did  much  to  promote  the  technical  instruction  of  women 
and  girls  in  various  forms.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  polytechnics 
and  technical  and  other  institutes,  in  consequence  of  the  substantial 
grants  offered  by  the  Board,  provided  opportunities  for  developing 
educational  facilities  o£  various  kinds  for  women  and  girls  which 
would  otherwise  not  have  existed.  These  have  been  very  largely 
utilised  by  the  Board,  as  the  brief  summary  of  their  efforts,  given 
later  on,  will  in  some  measure  indicate.  But  with  the  purpose  of 
still  further  encouraging  the  instruction  of  women  and  girls  and  of 
promoting  it  upon  more  comprehensive  lines,  the  Board  appointed 
in  1902  a  special  Sub  -  Committee  "  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
"  the  requirements  of  women  in  respect  of  technical  instruction  and 
**  the  facilities  afforded  them,  with  special  reference  to  London." 
The  importance  of  taking  some  action  of  the  kind  is  evidenced  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  total  number  of  719,331  women  and  girls 
working  at  all  trades  in  London.  The  Sub-Committee  consisted 
of  the  then  Chairman,  Mr.  Henry  Ward,  and  Vice-Chairman, 
Mr.  T.  A.  Organ,  who  were  replaced  later  on  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Shepheard  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Leon  respectively;  and  Messrs.  J.  R. 
Macdonald,  H.  R.  Taylor  (who  became  the  substitute  of  Mr.  C. 
James),  F.  W.  Verney  and  Sidney  Webb.  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee,  whose  report  was  issued 
to  the  public  in  December  last. 

General  Education  and  DomeBtio  Soienoe  Instruction. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  report  the  important  statement  occurs 
**  that  we  could  get  little  help  from  the  study  of  foreign  institutions, 
**  as  the  women's  technical  schools  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 

•  London  County  Council :  Technical  Education  Board :  Report  of  the  Special 
Sob-Committee  on  Technical  Instruction  for  Women,  presented  to  the  Board 
7th  December,  1903  (London  :  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  6d.). 
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"  Italy  and  Switzerland  are  day  schools  in  which  general  education 
"  and  technical  training  are  given  together.  Technical  classes 
'<  like  those  carried  on  at  the  polytechnics  in  London,  and  work- 
'*  girl  students  like  those  who  attend  those  classes,  are  practically 
"  unknown  on  the  Continent.'*  Syllabuses  of  the  French  ecok- 
professionnelleSy  which  have  been  established  for  the  education  of  girls 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  15  years,  are  given  in  the  report, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  is  some  need  for  the 
establishment  of  similar  schools  in  this  country,  or,  at  any  rate, 
for  the  extension  of  the  curriculum  of  some  existing  secondary 
and  technical  day  schools  upon  somewhat  similar  lines.  An 
example  of  what  might  be  done  in  this  direction  is  provided  by 
the  following  syllabuses  and  time-table  suggested  for  the  technical 
day  school  for  girls,  which,  it  will  be  seen  on  p.  374,  the  London 
Board  propose  to  establish  at  the  Sydenham  Technical  Institute. 


Syllabus  A.'"' 


First  Year.  ^"^ 


English,  including  composition,  history,  literature  and 
geography 4 

Arithmetic  (the  elementary  principles  of  book-keeping  should 
also  be  taught) i 

Technical  drawing  and  practical  geometry    3 

Drawing  (on  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Board's 
inspector  for  secondary  schools)  and  clay  modelling    2 J 

Some  form  of  manual  training,  as  woodwork,  which  will 
afford  opportunities  for  applying  material  to  the 
knowledge  of  technical  drawing  and  geometry  2 

Elementary  experimental  science,  hygiene  and  physiology. . .       3 

Cookery:  principles  underlying  the  various  methods  by 
which  food  is  cooked,  to  be  taught  in  close  connection 
with  the  science  course 2\ 

Laundry- work  (for  utilitarian  reasons)    i 

Needlework  in  various  forms :  plain  needlework,  art 
needlework,  dressmaking,  millinery 5 

Physical  exercises  2 

Total 26 


*  These  syllabuses  were  submitted  by  Miss  H.  M.  Smith,  Lady  Superintendent 
at  the  Borough  Polytechnic,  and  by  the  London  Technical  Education  Boaxd's 
Lady  Organiser  of  Domestic  Economy  Classes. 
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Syllabus  and  Time-Table  B.* 

First  Year, 

Drawing    2 

Arithmetic    ij 

Hygiene  (including  First  Aid) f 

English  (composition  and  letter- writing)    if 

Physical  exercises  i^ 

Geography   f 

History i 

Needlework  (all  branches) 4J 

+(a)    Cookery   11 J 

'  Laundry- work    4J 

Chemistry    4J 

.Housewifery   2J 

Total 25 


m- 


Second  Year, 

Drawing   2 

Arithmetic    i^ 

Care  of  children  and  sick  nursing    f 

Knglish  composition  or  literature if 

Physical  exercises  2 

Geography   f 

Citizenship  i 

Cookery  or  laundry-work  2J 

Chemistry 4 

Needlework  and  dressmaking  4 

Trade  or  commercial  class    5 

Total 25 


Third  Year, 

Chemistry  or  physics 4 

Drawing  (with  special  application  to  trade  drawing,  e.g.y  for 

dresses,  upholstery,  flowers) 4 

English  literature  or  history,  geography i 

Trade  or  commercial , 10 

Cookery  or  laundry-work  2 

Dressmaking  and  needlework  2 

Physical  exercises  2 

Total 25 


•  See  Footnote  on  p.  370. 

■f  These  subjects  to  be  taken  in  alternate  weeks. 
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Monday,         Tuesday, 
Arithmetic.     Hygiene. 


Suggested  Time-Table  for  Pint  Tear. 

9  to  9-45  a.m. 
Wednesday,        Thursday.        Friday. 
Arithmetic.     Geography.     English. 

{a)  First  Week. 

9-45  to  12. 
Cookery Whole  week. 

(b)  Second  Week. 

9-45  to  12. 
Laundry- work,  Chemistry,  Housewifery, 

two  days.  two  days.  one  day. 

Dinner. — Washing-up  done  by  the  same  class  that  takes  cookery. 


Monday. 
Drawing. 


2  to  3  p.m. 
Tuesday.         Wednesday. 
J  Needlework     Drawing, 
or 


Thursday. 
I  Mending. 


Friday. 
J  Needlework. 


Dressmaking. 

3  to  4  p.m. 
History  or     §  Physical         English         §  Physical        §  Physical 
Citizenship,      exercises.  exercises.        exercises. 

Note, — The  practical  work,  with  the  exception  of  needlework,  has 
been  put  in  the  morning  hours,  because,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
of  practical  value,  the  cookery  must  be  done  then,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  make  the  hours  of  other  practical  classes  correspond  ;  but  the  first 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  each  morning  could  be  given  to  arithmetic 
and  other  theoretical  subjects.  The  time  devoted  to  these  subjects 
has  been  modified  so  as  to  make  the  arrangement  of  the  time-table 
feasible. 

Existing  Facilities  in  London  for  Teobnioal  Instmotion  for 

Women. 

These  are  classified  in  the  Sub-Committee's  report  under 
eleven  heads,  and  give  some  idea  of  the  wide  field  of  instruction 
already  available  to  women  and  girls  in  London.  As  regards 
day  and  evening  classes  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  e.g.^ 
commercial,  scientific,  art,  these  are  generally  open  *«  on 
precisely  the  same  terms  to  men  and  women  alike,"  except 
those  for  obvious  reasons  necessarily  confined  to  one  or 
the    other    sex.      In    a    number    of    cases    the    attendances    of 


t  2  to  3-30  p.m. 
§  3-30  to  4  p.m. 
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women  and  girls  exceed  those  of  men,  particularly  in  connection 
with  day  classes.  For  instance,  at  Regent  Street  Polytechnic 
the  day  classes  for  adults  are  attended  by  1,622  women  and 
1*235  men,  while  out  of  15,000  students  attending  the  evening 
classes  over  4,500  are  women  and  girls.  In  the  advantages  of  the 
Board's  scholarship  scheme  women  and  girls  participate  very 
largely.  Of  the  ordinary  county  scholarships,  290  were  gained 
during  the  last  year  by  women  and  girls  as  against  412  by  men 
and  boys,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  art  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  go  to  women  and  girls  also ;  this  is  in  addition,  of 
course,  to  the  scholarships  open  exclusively  to  women  and  girls, 
such  as  those  for  horticultural  training  and  about  400  scholarships 
in  domestic  economy,  besides  scholarships  for  training  teachers  in 
the  same  subject  tenable  at  the  successful  school  of  Battersea 
Polytechnic,  which  has  yielded  as  many  as  269  trained  students 
(including  69  scholars  of  the  Board)  since  its  establishment  in 
1894.  I^  is  still  more  noteworthy,  perhaps,  that  quite  two-thirds 
of  the  160  scholarships  for  teachers'  training  hitherto  offered  at  the 
London  Day  Training  College  have  fallen  to  women.  Among  the 
other  facilities  for  instruction  to  which  only  a  casual  reference  is 
necessary  here  are  the  training  schools  for  women  teachers  of 
gymnastics  at  the  South-Western  and  Battersea  Polytechnics ;  a 
day  college  for  women  at  the  former  institution,  which,  since  1897, 
has  had  nearly  1,500  occasional  and  regular  pupils  ;  afternoon  and 
evening  classes  in  domestic  economy  and  allied  subjects  at  an 
aggregate  of  83  centres  ;  as  well  as  other  classes  specially  reserved 
for  members  of  certain  trades  in  which  women  are  interested. 


Proposals  for  their  farther  DeYelopment. 

In  the  work  of  developing  the  existing  facilities  for  the  technical 
instruction  of  women  and  girls,  there  appear  to  be  three  main 
difficulties  which  must  be  faced.  The  first  is  that  women  are  not 
eager  to  undergo  a  thorough  technical  training  because  they 
consider  wage-earning  to  fall  only  casually  to  their  lot.  The  second 
is  that  they  often  work  so  late  in  the  factory  or  workshop  as 
to  debar  them  from  attending  evening  classes,  or,  if  able  to  attend, 
they  prefer  classes  of  a  different  character  to  those  bearing  upon 
their  daily  employment.  The  third  difficulty  is  that  upon  leaving 
the  elementary  school,  girls,  much  more  than  boys,  get  beyond 
those  influences  which  might  induce  them  to  continue  their 
education.  With  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  overcome  these 
difficulties,  three  proposals  are  suggested.  They  are  respectively — 
the    appointment  of    women    teachers   to    women's  classes,   the 
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co-operation  of  employers  by  allowing  their  apprentices  free-time* 
or  time  off,  to  attend  technical  classes,  and  a  special  effort  to 
impress  upon  girls  leaving  elementary  schools  the  necessity  of 
undergoing  sdme  course  of  technical  training.  As  regards  the 
third  of  these  proposals,  a  suggestion  is  put  forward  by  the 
Women's  Industrial  Council  that  in  the  elementary  schools  there 
should  be  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  trades  to  which  the  girls  of 
the  neighbourhood  can  go,  and  that  in  connection  with  that 
exhibit  there  should  be  a  suitable  advertisement  of  the  various 
germane  classes  held  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the  school. 
Special  facilities  might  also  be  given  by  way  of  free  studentships 
in  such  classes  to  girls  who  are  either  working  in  the  trades  or 
proposing  to  work  in  them. 

In  connection  with  the  development  of  classes  in  domestic 
subjects,  the  Sub-Committee  give  a  warning.  Generally,  the 
danger  which  besets  these  classes  in  various  branches  of  domestic 
economy  is  that  they  may  afford  only  technical  practice.  This 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  in  every  syllabus  of 
domestic  economy  classes  place  should  be  found  for  the  teaching  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  the  technical  practice  in  the  various 
subjects.  It  is  impossible  to  join  general  education  with  technical 
practice  when  students  only  attend  classes  lasting  for  one  session ; 
but  teachers  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  more  thoroughly  the 
students  are  acquainted  with  the  scientific  and  artistic  principles 
upon  which  their  domestic  work  rests  the  better  will  be  the  results 
of  the  class  work  done. 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  experience  that  the  success  of  trade 
classes  depends  very  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  employers.  The 
opinion  is  held  that  such  classes  for  women  cannot  be  so  largely 
attended  proportionately  as  those  for  men,  but  it  is  also  well 
pointed  out  that  ••  the  natural  feeder  of  the  trade  and  craft  school 
is  not  the  factory  and  workshop  but  the  elementary  school."  It  is 
suggested  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  new 
classes  in  connection  with  artificial  flower-making,  gold  embroidery, 
domestic  hygiene  and  sanitary  law,  gymnastic  training,  boot- 
making,  tailoring,  stay-making,  book-binding  and  for  the  training 
of  day  domestic  helpers. 

The  most  important  of  the  Sub-Committee's  proposals  is,  of 
course,  the  establishment  of  a  technical  day  school  for  girls  at 
Sydenham,  already  referred  to,  which  is  to  be  modelled  upon  the 
lines  of  Paris  institutions.  In  connection  with  this  school  it  is 
proposed  that  scholarships  should  be  awarded  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  have  been  established  for  boys  at  the  Shoreditch 
Technical   Institute,    providing   free   education   and   maintenance 
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grants  of  the  value  of  ;^io,  £is  and  ;^20  a  year,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  scholars,  and  that  free  studentships  should  be  given 
to  all  who,  upon  leaving  elementary  schools,  pass  a  qualifying 
examination. 

Abridged  Summary  of  Proposals. 

(a)  General. 

(i)  Managers  of  girls'  clubs  and  societies,  as  well  as  the  parents 
of  pupils,  should  be  invited  to  visit  classes  and  exhibitions  of 
work. 

(2)  Teachers,  whether  in  trade  or  domestic  economy  classes, 
should  be  reminded  of  the  importance  of  inducing  their  pupils  to 
go  through  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the  subject  taught, 
instead  of  confining  their  attention  only  to  particular  pieces  of 
work  needed  for  immediate  use. 

(3)  Industrial  design  should  be  more  closely  associated  with 
workshop  practice  and  conditions. 

(4)  Having  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  women's  attendance  at 
trade  classes,  the  numerical  standard  below  which  men's  classes 
may  not  go  should  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to  in  women's  classes. 

(5)  Pupils  should  receive  at  the  end  of  their  course  certificates 
of  attendance  or  written  reports  of  work  done. 

(6)  In  technical  day  schools,  or  wherever  a  seasonable  trade^ 
such  as  artificial  fiower-making,  is  taught,  the  trade  instruction 
should  be  associated  with  instruction  in  other  branches  of  industry 
which  would  provide  work  in  slack  seasons. 

(7)  The  formation  of  additional  training  schools  for  teachers  of 
gymnastics  should  be  encouraged. 

(8)  Classes  should  be  established  for  the  training  of  women 
in  hygiene  and  sanitation  with  a  view  to  their  taking  up  the 
occupation  of  sanitary,  workshop  or  public  health  inspectors,  or  of 
rent  collectors. 

(6)  Domestic  Economy  Schools  and  Classes, 

(9)  In  domestic  economy  schools  more  thorough  instruction 
should  be  given,  by  the  Board's  lecturers  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
care  and  management  of  infants  and  young  children. 

(10)  Teachers  should  be  asked  to  consider  whether  the  present 
proportion  of  time  allotted  to  teaching  the  practice  and  principles 
of  laundry-work  gives  the  best  possible  educational  result. 

(11)  Pupils  in  domestic  economy  schools  should  receive  lessons 
in  writing  business  letters  suitable  to  the  occasions  which  are  likely 
to  arise  in  their  own  lives. 
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(12)  Half-time  scholarships  should  be  offered  in  more  schools 
than  at  present  for  girls  who  are  occupied  in  the  mornings. 

(13)  The  arrangement  of  afternoon  classes  in  domestic  economy 
should  be  recommended  to  the  Governors  of  polytechnics  and 
technical  institutes. 

(14)  Classes  should  be  formed  for  teaching  the  marking  and 
repair  of  household  linen,  and  the  mending  of  lace  and  fine 
materials. 

(15)  Day  cookery  classes  should  be  connected,  when  possible, 
with  the  provision  of  meals  at  restaurants. 

(16)  Day  or  afternoon  classes  for  the  training  of  daily  servants 
or  charwomen  should  be  conducted  on  the  lines  of  those  held  by  the 
Women's  Industrial  Council,  an  outline  of  whose  syllabus  of 
instruction  is  attached  to  the  Sub-Committee's  report. 

(c)  Trade  Classes. 

(17)  Wherever  possible,  women  should  be  employed  as  teachers 
of  trade  classes  for  women. 

(18)  More  attention  should  be  devoted  to  teaching  the  use  of 
sewing  machines  of  various  kinds. 

(19)  The  attention  of  Governing  Bodies  of  technical  institutes 
should  be  drawn  to  the  desirability  of  opening  book -binding 
classes  for  women,  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  artistic  part  of 
the  work. 

(20)  Dressmaking  classes  should  be  brought  into  closer  touch 
with  the  art  classes,  pupils  being  encouraged  to  design  their  dresses 
and  to  work  from  the  designs. 

(21)  Pupils  in  millinery,  dressmaking,  etc.,  should  be  encouraged 
to  attend  classes  in  commercial  correspondence  and  book-keeping. 

(22)  As  occasion  offers,  conferences  should  be  arranged  with 
employers  of  women ;  and  such  employers  should  be  invited  to 
attend  exhibitions  of  work  done  and  to  pay  visits  to  technical 
classes  when  at  work. 

(23)  Efforts  should  be  made  to  arrange  in  elementary  schools 
exhibits  of  work  done  in  technical  classes,  together  with 
advertisements  of  such  classes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
schools. 

(24)  Bodies  having  the  control  of  apprenticeship  funds  should  be 
urged  to  make  the  apprenticeship  of  girls  to  any  firm  conditional 
on  the  provision  of  such  facilities  for  technical  instruction. 

(25)  Above  all,  employers  should  be  urged  to  make  arrangements 
whereby  their  work-girls  may  attend  technical  classes  during 
working  hours. 
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{d)  Technical  Day  Schools  for  Girls. 

(26)  Technical  day  schools  for  girls,  with  a  course  planned  to 
cover  three  years,  should  be  opened  as  opportunities  offer,  an 
experiment  being  made  in  the  Sydenham  Technical  Institute ;  and 
these  schools  should  be  organised  on  the  lines  of  the  technical 
school  for  boys  at  the  Shoreditch  Technical  Institute,*  including  in 
the  curriculum  both  general  and  trade  instruction. 


GARDENING   UNDER  THE   CODE. 


THE   SCHEME   IN   STAFFORDSHIRE. 

The  Staffordshire  Education  Committee  have  introduced  the 
following  scheme  for  instruction  in  cottage  gardening!  in  public 
elementary  day  schools  in  accordance  with  the  Code.  It  is  only 
sanctioned  in  schools  where  a  properly-qualified  instructor  is 
available.  Last  year  there  was  only  one  public  elementary  school 
in  the  county  elementary  area  in  which  cottage  gardening  was 
being  taught  as  a  subject  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
There  are  now  29  schools  in  which  the  Board  have  approved  the 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  county  scheme.  J  In  many  cases 
no  additional  tools  will  be  needed,  as  a  county  evening  gardening 
class  already  exists. 

It  is  necessary  to  arrange,  in  the  case  of  small  schools,  for 
absence  of  the  master  in  the  garden  without  the  rest  of  the  school 
suffering.  In  some  cases  instruction  has  been  given  in  the  middle 
of  the  day ;  in  others  the  younger  boys  are  left  in  charge  of  an 
Article  68  or  a  pupil-teacher,  the  master  occasionally  paying  a  visit 
to  the  schoolhouse. 

To  obtain  the  right  amount  of  land  at  a  reasonable  rent,  it  is 
evident,  from  negotiations  which  have  actually  taken  place,  that 
this  cannot  possibly  be  arranged  frqm  Stafford ;  nor  is  it  in  any  way 
desirable  that  this  should  be  done. . 

The  Committee  propose  that  the  expenses,  as  specified  on  pp. 
382-3,  should  be  paid  by  the  county,  and  that  a  sum  of  £6  should 

-■'''■  ■■■■■■■  ■■     ■■!     >■■       I  ■    ■  j  .  ■■■■■■  ■■  ■  — 

*  Full  particulars  respecting  the  objects  and  curriculum  of  this  school  were 
published  in  "The  Record,"  January,  igoi,  pp.  85-95. 

t  This  subject  is  now  called  "  Gardening  "  under  the  new  Code  for  1904.  The 
lemarks  in  the  Editorial  Notes  on  pp.  286-^7  should  be  observed. 

I  There  are  31  schools  working  under  the  scheme  this  summer,  and  most 
satisfactorily  in  all  but  one  or  two  cases.  Last  summer,  which  fell  before  the 
"  appointed  day  "  for  the  new  Education  Act,  there  were  only  four  schools 
vhere  gardening  was  taught. 
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Thyme  Edging. 

Sage  Edging. 

Onions 
(Sow  in  March). 

Broad  Beans 
(Sow  in  March). 

Carrots 
(Sow  in  April  or  May). 

Parsnips 
(Sow  in  March). 

Peas 
(Sow  in  April). 

Early  Potatoes 
(Plant  in  April). 

Beet 
(Sow  end  of  April). 

Runner  and 
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(Plant  in  April). 
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(Plant  out  when  ready). 
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Savoy  and  Kale 

(Plant  out  when  ready). 
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Seed  Bed  for  Leeks, 

Lettuce,  Sprouts,  Savoy, 
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(Sow  in  March). 
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be  offered  to  each  body  of  managers  for  the  payment  of  the  teacher 
and  the  hire  of  the  land.  Thus,  £^  at  least  should  be  offered  to  the 
teacher,  in  addition  to  his  present  salary,  for  the  additional  work 
in  teaching  the  gardening  class,  and  a  sum  oi  £1  would  remain, 
out  of  which  the  rent  could  be  paid.  Five  shillings  rent  for  300 
square  yards  would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  £^  an  acre,  but  it  is,  of 
course,  not  easy  to  obtain  a  piece  of  land  of  the  right  size.  The 
balance  might  be  added  to  the  teacher*s  salary,  or  expended  in  any 
other  way  the  managers  thought  fit.  The  responsibility  of  obtaining 
the  land  must  of  necessity  remain  with  the  local  managers. 

The  scheme  is  provisional,  and  may  be  modified  by  experience. 
It  is  desired,  as  far  as  possible,  to  simplify  the  curriculum  in  rural 
schools,  and  to  provide  suitable  and  practical  teaching  for  country 
lads.  As  already  intimated,  it  is  proposed  to  allow  instruction  to 
be  given  only  by  such  masters  as  are  properly  qualified. 

The  following  suggestions  of  the  County  Horticultural  Instructor 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Committee : — 

I  suggest  the  day  school  be  worked  after  the  sketches  submitted 
herewith,  and  not  by  .individual  pupils,  as  the  evening  gardening 
classes  are  carried  on.  The  quantities  of  seeds  and  the  tools 
mentioned  should  be  ample  for  a  garden  300  square  yards  or 
thereabouts,  with  from  twelve  to  20  pupils. 

The  Cost. 

Approximate  Initial  Cost  of  Tools,  Toolhouse,  Etc. 

£  s.  d. 
Cost  of  first  digging  o  10    o 

I  Toolhouse  (carriage  paid)  2  10    o 

1  Wheelbarrow    o  19    o 

5  Spades  (No.  i),  at  3s.  id o  15    5 

3  Large  forks,  at  IS.  6d 046 

4  Small  forks,  for  weeding,  at  6d 020 

2  Garden  trowels,  at  II d o    i  10 

3  Small  rakes,  at  IS.  4d 040 

3  Dutch  hoes,  at  IS.  5d 043 

3  Draw  hoes,  at  is.  3d 039 

3  Large  dibbers,  at  4d 010 

6  Small  dibbers,  at  3d 016 

2  Water-pots,  at  3s 060 

3  Measures,  at  5d o    i     3 

3  Garden  lines  and  reels  complete,  at  i  s.  gd o    5    3 

I  Bill-hook   o    I  II 
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Approximate  Annual  Cost  of  Seeds,  Etc. 
(exclusive  of  Rent). 

7lb.  Potatoes  (Myatt's  Prolific)    

71b.        „  (Up-to-date)  

i  Pint  Peas  (English  Wonder) 

i        „  (Gladstone)  

i  Pint  Broad  Beans  (Bunyard's  Exhibition) 

i    „     Runner  Beans  (Neal's  Ne  Plus  Ultra)    

J    „     Dwarf  Beans  (Canadian  Wonder)  

Packet  Parsnip  (Hollow  Crown)  

Carrot  (Intermediate)    

Beet  (Pragnell's  Exhibition)    

Turnip  (White  Stone)   

Onion  (James's  Keeping)  

Leek  (Musselburgh)  

Parsley  (Myatt's  Curled)  

Lettuce  (Paris  White  Cos)  

„       (Cabbage,  All-the-year-round) 

Cauliflower  (Autumn  Giant)    

Brussels  Sprouts  (The  Wroxton)    

Cabbage  (EUam's  Early) 

Savoy  (Drumhead) 

Kale  (Green  Curled) 

Mustard   

Cress    

Radish 

Sage 

Thyme,  id.;  loo  wood  labels,  7in.,  is 

Pea  and  bean  sticks    

Manure 

Annual  painting  of  toolhouse  and  barrow 

Annual  repairs  and  breakages 

£19^ 


£  s.  d. 
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010 
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006 
003 
003 
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001 
002 
002 
002 
002 
001 
001 
001 
001 
002 
001 
001 
001 
001 
001 
001 
001 
001 
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070 
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050 
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THE    IRISH    TECHNICAL    ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL    CONGRESS    AT    DUBLIN. 

The  third  annual  Congress  of  representatives  of  Technical 
Instruction  Committees  of  County  Councils  and  other  Local 
Authorities  in  Ireland,  or  the  first  Congress  of  these  bodies  since 
their  combination  as  "  the  Irish  Technical  Association,"  was  held 
at  the  City  Hall,  Dublin,  on  the  8th,  9th  and  loth  June,  1904,  Over 
100  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  were  present  during 
the  sessions,  including  representatives  of  21  County  Councils,  each 
of  the  six  County  Borough  Councils  and  of  24  other  Local 
Authorities,  and  of  several  educational  and  trade  Associations. 
During  the  evening  prior  to  the  Congress,  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Irish  Association  of  Principals  of  Technical  Schools  was  held 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Science. 

The  Congress  was  opened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  who 
welcomed  the  delegates.  The  proceedings  were  subsequently 
presided  over  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Dublin  Committee,  Mr. 
John  Mulligan,  who,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day,  entertained 
the  Association  to  luncheon.  On  that  occasion  the  Rt.  Hon-  Sir 
Horace  C.  Plunkett,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction,  delivered  an  address  upon 
the  work  undertaken  throughout  the  country.  He  gave  some 
valuable  statistics  respecting  the  progress  made  in  educational 
organisation.  Apart  from  the  important  developments  in  the 
county  boroughs,  out  of  33  urban  district  schemes,  over  20 
represented  the  creation  of  new  technical  schools  suited  to  local 
needs.  As  a  result  of  agreement  with  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board,  the  Department's  programme  of  science  and  manual 
instruction  had  been  adopted  in  no  fewer  than  247  secondary 
schools,  and  over  200  new  laboratories  had  been  equipped  in 
connection  therewith. 

The  Rev.  P.  J.  Dowling,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  made  a  statement 
as  to  the  growth  and  position  of  the  Association  and  the 
influence  it  had  already  exerted  in  the  interests  of  technical  and 
agricultural  education.  He  hoped  that  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
the  Association — ^that  active  steps  should  be  taken  m  each  locality 
to  give  practical  effect  to  the  united  opinions  and  recommendations 
— would  be  fulfilled.  The  number  of  affiliated  Committees  is  now 
51.     The  Standing  Committee  was  re-elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 
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and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Limerick  Technical  Instruction  Committee  to  hold  the  Congress 
in  that  city  in  1905. 

Mr.  L.  E.  O'CarroU,  B.A.,  Director  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
Technical  Schools,  reviewed  the  progress  of  technical  instruction  in 
Dublin,  the  pioneer  city  of  the  movement  in  Ireland.  Two  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Technical  Instruction  Act,  the  technical 
schools  were  opened  with  220  students,  and  they  now  number  over 
2,000.  The  scheme  in  process  of  construction  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  two  schools,  and  the  arrangement  of  courses  of 
instruction  with  due  regard  to  the  programmes  of  the  College  of 
Science,  the  School  of  Art  and  other  institutions,  while  upon 
the  equipment  of  secondary  schools  a  sum  of  ;f5,ooo  is  being 
expended. 

A  number  of  questions  bearing  upon  the  organisation  of 
technical  and  industrial  education  were  discussed  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress  and  formal  resolutions  passed.  Foremost 
among  these  were  those  dealing  with  finance.  It  was  urged  that 
the  Treasury  should  grant  annually  a  sum  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  repayment  of  the  sinking  fund  and  interest  on  loans  for 
building  suitable  and  permanent  technical  schools,  which  are  so 
much  needed  in  Ireland  for  the  success  of  technical  education ; 
and  that  the  full  share  of  the  grant  for  science  and  art  should  be 
secured  for  Ireland.  It  was  advocated  that  there  should  be 
organised  a  complete  system  of  continuation  schools  in  the 
interests  of  technical  education;  that  the  necessity  existed  for 
bringing  into  closer  touch  with  the  technical  schools  pupils 
passing  directly  from  the  primary  schools  into  industrial 
occupations;  and,  further,  that  there  should  be  united  action 
among  educational  authorities  in  establishing  technical  scholarships 
for  promising  pupils  from  the  primary  schools  upwards.  The 
Congress  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the  Irish  Department 
making  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  trades  and  minor 
industries,  and  for  aiding  Technical  Education  Committees  to 
undertake,  by  means  of  small  deputations,  investigations  into  the 
methods  and  products  of  foreign  countries. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS    FROM    ELEMENTARY    TO 

SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  UNION  OF 

TEACHERS. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  35th  Annual 
Conference  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers  held  at  Portsmouth 
from  4th  to  7th  April,  1904.  Prior  to  the  conference,  they  were 
submitted  informally  to  the  Board  of  Education.  While  expressing 
no  opinion  upon  details,  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Board 
hold  that  the  proposals  contained  in  resolutions  (i)  and  (4)  are 
most  desirable  and  that  the  Board  may  render  assistance  in 
obtaining  information  upon  the  lines  suggested  in  resolution  (8). 

Attention  may  here  be  drawn  to  the  remarks  in  the  Editorial 
Notes  (pp.  284-6)  upon  the  question  of  the  award  of  scholarships 
generally. 

(i)  Every  Local  Authority  under  the  Education  Act,  1902, 
should  be  respectfully  requested  to  prepare  and  publish,  for 
gratuitous  circulation  amongst  the  older  scholars  of  the  elementary 
schools,  a  prospectus  of  all  scholarships  and  exhibitions  existing 
within  its  area,  with  full  particulars  respecting  the  same. 

(2)  Every  public  elementary  school  should  have  attached  to  it  a 
number  of  scholarships,  such  number  to  be  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  scholars  enrolled  at  the  school.  These  exhibitions 
should  be  awarded  on  the  nomination  of  the  teachers  and  managers. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  the  scholarships  available  for  the  area 
should  be  awarded  afterwards  by  competitive  examination,  in 
which  viva  voce  testing  should  play  an  important  part  among 
scholars  in  various  schools  within  that  area  in  manner  hereinafter 
provided. 

(4)  The  examination  for  scholarships  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  discourage  preparation  in  a  special  scholarship  class,  as  such 
form  of  preparation  is  to  be  deprecated,  both  on  account  of  its  effect 
on  the  scholarship  candidates  themselves  and  also  on  account  of 
the  injury  inflicted  on  less  intelligent  children,  who  are  thereby 
deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  the  brighter  intellects.  The  selection 
should  be  made  by  teachers  and  examiners  in  co-operation.  The 
tests  should  be  both  written  and  oral.  The  examination  should 
invariably   be  based   upon   the   curriculum   of  the   school.    Any 
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attempt   to  compel    the    school    curriculum    to    adapt    itself   to 
scholarship  requirements  is  to  be  deprecated. 

(5)  Every  scholarship  should  be  divided  into  two  parts : — 
(a)  educational,  (b)  maintenance.  A  reasonable  guarantee  should 
be  given  by  the  parents  that  the  holder  of  the  scholarship  will 
retain  it  during  the  whole  period  for  which  it  has  been  awarded. 
The  maintenance  portion  may  be  taken  up  by  the  parents  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  Education  Authority. 

(6)  Scholarships  should  increase  in  value  year  by  year  when  held 
by  the  same  exhibitioner. 

(7)  It  is  most  desirable  that  each  Local  Authority  under  the 
Education  Act  of  1902  should  call  into  conference  representatives 
of  teachers  in  the  schools  concerned  with  issuing  the  regulations^ 
syllabuses,  examination  test,  etc.,  in  connection  with  all  scholarship 
schemes. 

(8)  A  Parliamentary  Return  should  be  asked  for  setting  forth  the 
total  amount  of  money  at  present  available  from  all  sources  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  scholarships,  bursaries  and  exhibitions  from 
the  elementary  schools  within  the  area  to  places  of  higher 
instruction  in  each  Local  Authority's  area  under  the  Education 
Act  of  1902. 
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VI.— REVIEW. 


HIGHER     EDUCATION     IN     ENGLISH 

COUNTIES. 


THE    REVISED    SCHEME    IN    KENT   FOR   1904-5.* 

After  consideration  in  detail  by  a  Special  Committee,  the  Kent  Edacation 
Committee  have  adopted  a  complete  scheme,  submitted  by  the  Sub-Committee 
for  Higher  Education.  It  is  now  in  actual  operation,  and  will  incur  a  total 
expenditure  of  ;^38,2i4,  of  which  a  sum  of  ^28,000  represents  the  whole  of  the 
estimated  receipts  from  the  Residue  Grant,  and  is  to  be  appropriated  for  general 
secondary  and  technical  education,  while  the  remainder,  being  a  balance  from 
the  same  source,  is  to  be  allocated  exclusively  for  the  training  of  teachers ;  the 
receipts  from  other  sources  {e.g..  Board  of  Education  grants,  fees)  cannot  yet  be 
estimated  authentically.  The  scheme  presents  features  of  special  interest  is 
view  of  the  complex  nature  of  the  county,  the  large  number  of  urban  centres 
raising  many  difficult  problems.  The  method  of  adjustment  of  the  respective 
claims  of  the  urban  and  rural  districts,  and  of  the  means  of  organisation  withio 
them,  deserves,  therefore,  close  attention. 

This,  it  will  be  noticed,  particularly  affects  the  distribution  of  grants  directly 
to  Local  Authorities  and  the  award  of  scholarships,  the  latter  leading 
automatically  to  an  increase  of  expenditure  in  future  years.  As  regards  the 
Committee's  policy  towards  secondary  schools,  it  should  be  observed  that  private 
schools  are  to  be  debarred  for  the  present  from  receiving  grants  of  money,  and 
that  the  betterment  of  the  position  of  the  teaching  staff  is  placed  in  the  forefront 
of  the  future  programme  of  reorganisation  suggested  by  the  Sub-Committee. 


The  Training  of  Teaohen,  Pnpil  Teachers  and  Probationer!. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  in  dealing  with  the  training  of  probationers  and  pupil- 
teachers  a  certain  amount  of  latitude  will  be  needed.  The  problem,  in  the  fiist 
instance  a  very  indefinite  one,  is  presenting  fresh  aspects  almost  from  day  today. 
Local  circumstances,  which  in  some  cases  render  the  work  easy,  in  other  cases 
seem  to  present  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  while  the  Board  of  Education  have 
issued  fresh  Regulations  which  will  necessitate  the  undoing  of  some  of  the  work 
already  accomplished.  The  following  proposals  may  need,  therefore,  a  certain 
amount  of  modification. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  bring  the  instruction  of  probationers  and  pupil-teachers 
into  harmony  with  the  scheme  outlined  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
Regulations  issued  in  July.  1903,  and  centralised  instruction  is  being  made  as 
accessible  as  possible  to  all  intending  teachers.  The  Committee  have  assumed 
direct  control  of  all  the  Centres  and  central  classes  in  the  area  within  their 

*  From  the  5ch  Report  of  the  Kent  Education  Committee,  presented  to  the  County  Council 
on  the  x8th  May,  1904. 
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jurisdiction,  and  .  .  .  !  look  forward  to  the  time  when  all  the  Pupil- 
Teachers'  Centres  of  the  county  shall  be  in  effect  secondary  schools  or 
departments  of  secondary  schools. 

Pupil-teachers  and  probationers  already  attached  to  schools,  or  who  may  be 
admitted  after  examination,  are  entitled  to  free  instruction  at  existing  Centres 
and  central  classes,  to  a  reduction  of  one-half  in  the  price  of  all  necessary 
books,  and  to  travelling  allowances  in  accordance  with  the  following  scale : — 
to  those  living — (i)  within  two  miles  of  a  Centre  or  central  class,  nil;  (2) 
between  two  and  six  miles  by  road,  either  £^  for  the  first  year  and  £2  for 
subsequent  years  towards  the  purchase  and  upkeep  of  a  bicycle,  or  as  (3) ; 
(3)  at  a  distance  greater  than  six  miles,  railway  fares,  season  tickets  being 
provided  where  desirable  ;  (4)  special  arrangements  to  meet  cases  of  exceptional 
difficulty,  the  travelling  allowance  for  any  one  year  not  to  exceed  £^  usually. 

The  Committee  have  also  inaugurated  a  scheme  of  studentships  for  young 
persons  who  intend  to  become  pupil-teachers,  such  studentships  to  be  tenable  at 
approved  secondary  schools,  and  a  certain  proportion  reserved  for  each  of  the 
sanitary  areas  of  the  county,  provided  sufficiently  well-qualified  candidates 
present  themselves.    For  the  present  year  these  are  as  follow  :  — 

100  studentships  for  boys  and  girls  between  13  and  14  years  of  age  on  the  ist 
of  August,  1904,  residents  in  any  part  of  the  administrative  county,  covering  the 
cost  of  tuition  and  travelling,  together  with  an  allowance  for  books,  annually 
renewable,  and,  after  the  first  year,  supplemented  by  maintenance  allowances  of 
£^  for  the  second  year,  and  £6  los.  for  the  third;  parents  or  guardians  will 
be  required  to  make  a  declaration  that  the  candidates  have  a  hond-fide  intention 
of  becoming  teachers. 

Also  25  similar  studentships  for  candidates  between  14  and  15  years  of  age, 
covering  two  years'  tuition,  and  25  for  candidates  between  15  and  16  years  of  age, 
covering  tuition  for  one  year. 

In  addition,  six  training  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  £2^,  tenable  for 
two  years  at  approved  training  colleges  and  institutions  will  be  offered  to  pupil- 
teachers  who  have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  or  other  students 
intending  to  become  elementary  teachers,  who  are  qualified  to  enter  training 
colleges. 

For  the  benefit  of  teachers  serving  under  Articles  50  and  68  of  the  Code,  the 
Committee  are  arranging,  in  connection  with  their  Centres  and  central  classes, 
for  special  classes  on  Saturdays,  to  which  such  teachers  will  be  admitted  for  a  fee 
of  los.  per  term,  necessary  travelling  expenses  being  allowed  in  accordance  with 
the  scale  set  out  above. 

This  scheme  for  the  instruction  of  intending  teachers  must  be  regarded  as 
tentative  only.  The  following  estimate  of  expenditure  has  been  already  approved 
by  the  County  Council : — maintenance  of  existing  Centres,  ^3,000  :  extension  of 
existing  Centres,  ;f  1,500:  maintenance  cost  of  proposed  new  Centres,  /i,50o: 
travelling  expenses  at  £2  per  head,  ;f  1,500:  books  supplied  at  half-price,  /'400: 
studentships— 100  at  ;fii  los.,  ;f  1,150;  25  at  £1^  los.,  ^387  los. ;  25  at  £iS, 
£^$o\  six  training  scholarships  at  ^25,  ;fi5o:  contingencies  (Summer  Meeting 
at  Wye  College,  ;f  176  los.) :  total,  ;^io,2i4. 

General  Secondary  and  Technical  Education. 

Urban  Districts. — Finance, — The  grants,  general  and  special,  hitherto  made 
to  urban  districts  have  amounted  to  about  /i2,ooo  per  annum.  While 
^thdrawing  these  grants  as  such,  the  Committee  propose  to  expend  in  the 
urban  districts  a  similar  amount  and  to  extend  to  such  districts  the  scholarships 
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at  secondary  schools  hitherto  offered  in  rural  districts  only.  This  extension, 
together  with  assistance  of  not  less  than  the  present  amount,  to  secondary 
schools  in  the  towns,  will  involve  a  total  expenditure  for  secondary  and  technical 
education  in  the  urban  districts  of  ^14,000.  The  following  are  the  towns  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  on  the  footing  suggested,  certain  contiguous  towns 
being  grouped  for  the  purpose: — Ashford ;  Beckenham ;  Bexley;  Bromley; 
Chatham ;  Dartford  ;  Deal,  Walmer  and  Sandwich ;  Dover ;  Erith ;  Faversham ; 
Folkestone  and  Sandgate  ;  Gillingham  ;  Gravesend  and  Northfleet ;  Maidstone ; 
Margate  ;  Penge  ;  Ramsgate  ;  Rochester  ;  Sheerness  and  Queenboroogh ; 
Sittingboume  and  Milton ;  Tonbridge ;  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Southborough. 

In  arranging  for  this  expenditure,  the  Committee  will  ask  for  a  scheme  from 
each  district  setting  forth  definite  proposals  as  to  the  work  to  be  undertaken  and 
detailed  estimates  of  the  expenditure  involved.  When  these  schemes  have  been 
approved,  the  Committee  will  undertake  the  financial  responsibility,  taking  all 
receipts  and  making  all  payments.  In  return  for  this,  the  Committee  will 
require  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  proposed  teachers,  and  will 
exercise  their  right  of  supervision  by  inspection  and  otherwise  through  their 
own  officials. 

Management. — Subject  to  this,  the  management  will  in  all  cases  be  entrusted 
to  Local  Committees  acting  as  Sub-Committees  of  the  County  Committee.  Snch 
Sub-Committees  must,  in  accordance  with  Sub-Section  (6)  of  Part  A  of  the  IHrst 
Schedule  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  have  at  least  one  member  of  the  County 
Committee  upon  each.  They  should,  as  a  practical  measure,  have  other 
representatives  (not  necessarily  members)  of  the  County  Conmiittee. 

The  Committee,  therefore,  propose  to  arrange  that  in  the  "excepted  districts" 
(i.tf.,  the  districts  which  are  autonomous  for  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  Act) 
the  Local  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee,  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  (suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case)  of  representatives  of  the 
County  Committee,  shall  act  as  the  Local  Committee  of  Management  for  the 
purpose  mentioned.  Such  Local  Committee  will  be  merely  a  Sub-Committee  of 
the  County  Committee,  and  responsible  to  that  body  alone  so  long  as  the 
expenditure  is  confined  to  funds  provided  by  the  County  Council. 

In  the  event  of  the  Urban  Authority  deciding  to  raise  a  rate  for  the  purposes 
of  higher  education  under  Section  3  of  the  Act,  and  to  contribute  the  amount,  or 
part  of  it,  towards  the  cost  of  the  scheme  adopted  for  the  locality,  such  Local 
Committee  should  be  properly  constituted  as  a  Joint  Committee  responsible  to 
the  two  Authorities  concerned.  In  the  case  of  the  other  urban  districts  a  Local 
Committee  similarly  constituted  should  be  appointed  under  a  scheme  framed  in 
accordance  with  Section  17  of  the  Act.  Those  urban  districts  which  may 
determine  that  an  Education  Committee  is  unnecessary  should  be  dealt  with  as 
part  of  the  rural  area,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  Local  Committee  specially 
appointed. 

Sub-Committees  thus  arranged  will  be  in  close  touch  with  the  Local 
Authorities  having  in  their  respective  districts  concurrent  powers  with  respect  to 
higher  education,  and  in  the  case  of  the  **  excepted  districts"  will  thus  be  able 
to  render  valuable  assistance  in  the  very  important  work  of  co-ordinating  all 
grades  of  education. 

The  Correlation  of  Evening  School  Work, — With  this  end  in  view  every  locality 
should  possess  as  complete  a  scheme  as  possible  of  evening  continuation  classes 
suitable  for,  but  not  confined  to,  boys  and  girls  under  16  who  have  lately  left  the 
elementary  schools,  providing  instruction  in  elementary  subjects  in  continuation 
of  the  work  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  lessons  in  other  subjects  to  pupils 
sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  thereby. 
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Evening  continuation  work  should  be  regarded  as  essentially  distinct  from, 
and  wholly  preliminary  to,  that  properly  undertaken  by  a  technical  institute. 
The  Committee  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that — 

(i)  In  urban  districts  an  evening  continuation  school  providing  suitable 
instruction  (including  elementary  subjects  for  pupils  under  i6)  should  form  part 
of  the  scheme ; 

(2)  Such  evening  continuation  schools  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept 
distinct  from  the  technical  institute,  and  in  particular  subjects  be  made 
preparatory  to  the  classes  in  the  institute  ; 

(3)  No  child  in  attendance  at  a  public  elementary  school  should  be  admitted 
to  any  such  evening  class  ; 

(4)  The  classes  in  science,  art  and  commercial  subjects  at  the  technical 
institute  should  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the  secondary 
schools  as  the  continuation  classes  to  the  elementary,  pupils  under  16,  unless 
unusually  advanced,  not  being  admitted,  but  being  received  at  the  continuation 
classes,  since  their  presence  in  any  number  in  a  technical  school  deters  older 
students  from  joining. 

Rural  Districts. — The  Committee  propose  to  allocate  for  secondary  and 
technical  education  in  the  remainder  of  the  county  (called  the  "  rural  districts") 
the  sum  of  /7,ioo.  Though  this  does  not  bear  a  correct  proportion  (in  view  of 
population,  it  should  be /g, 500)  to  the  amount  allocated  to  urban  districts,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  rural  districts,  at  any  rate  those  in  proximity  to  the  towns, 
will  benefit  from  the  expenditure  in  the  towns.  The  sum  is  applicable  for  the 
following  purposes: — {a)  scholarships  and  aid  to  secondary  schools.  £1,000: 
(b)  reaewal  of  existing  secondary  scholarships,  / 1,200;  (c)  Domestic  Hconomy 
School,  Bromley,  /i,2oo;  {d)  cottage  gardening  and  allotment  culture,  ^^550; 
{e)  bovs*  gardens  (subsequently  to  be  worked  in  connection  with  continuation 
classes),  £150',  {/)  poultry-rearing,  /500;  {g)  bee-keeping,  /150;  (h)  evening 
schools  (including  domestic  subjects,  woodwork,  art,  etc.),  £3,000 — ^less 
Government  grant.  /650 — ^^2,350 ;  total  /7,ioo. 

This  work  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with,  as  hitherto,  directly  from  the  CentXBl 
Office,  with  the  assistance  of  a  small  Local  Committee  specially  appointed  for 
•each  centre. 

The  revision  made  in  the  allocation  will  increase  in  the  rural  districts  the 
expenditure  on  secondary  education  as  distinguished  from  technical,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  further  assistance  to  be  afforded  by  scholarships. 

The  Whole  County. — ^The  proposed  expenditure  available  for  the  whole 
county,  without  distinction  of  urban  and  rural,  iS;^6,9oo,  di\dsible  as  follows: 
(a)  Agriculture  (3,850) — Grant  to  South-Eastem  Agricultural  College  under 
agreement  with  Surrey  County  Council,  ^3,000;  farriery,  veterinary  science, 
soil  map  (under  control  of  the  College  authorities  in  consultation  with  the 
Committee),  /350:  scholarships,  ;f5oo:  (b)  scholarships  (/900)— higher  (men 
six,  women  six,  three  of  each  for  secondary  teachers),  ;^8oo;  special  (holiday 
courses,  etc.),  /loo:  (c)  establishment  expenses,  ^2,000:  {d)  contingencies. 
/150.  Summary  (^28,000) — urban  districts,  £14,600;  rural  districts.  £y,ioo', 
the  whole  county,  ;f  6,900. 

Secondary  Schools. — The  county  of  Kent,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to  be 
fairly  well  provided  with  public  secondary  schools  for  boys,  but  provision  for  the 
public  secondary  education  of  girls  is  distinctly  insufficient.  In  view  of  this 
evident  shortage,  the  Committee  propose,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to  utilise 
in  certain  cases  existing  technical  institutes  during  the  day  time  for  the  purpose 
of  girls'  secondary  day  schools,  where  such  schools  are  needed  by  the  locality. 
The  illustrations  on  pp.  272,  293-4,  305-6,  325-6,  368,  375-6,  389-90,  and  393. 
will  serve    to    indicate    the    character   of  the  buildings  of  typical  secondary 
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schools  and  municipal  technical  institutes  aided  from  county  funds  (see  Editorial 
Notes  on  p.  287). 

Private  Schools. — The  Committee  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  do  more  than 
allow  county  scholarships  to  be  made  tenable  at  such  private  institutions  as  may 
be  approved  by  them,  and  to  permit  such  institutions,  upon  proper  payment  and 
suitable  guarantees,  to  use.  for  their  pupils,  the  laboratories,  lecture  theatres,  art 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  etc.,  in  the  public  schools  or  institutions  under  the  control 
of  the  Committee,  where  such  use  can  be  granted  without  interference  with  the 
Committee's  own  work. 

Future  Work. — The  Sub-Committee  suggest  that  increased  financial  assistance 
is  urgently  needed  by  many  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  county,  and,  had  the 
Committee  larger  funds  at  their  disposal,  they  would  be  prepared  to  recommend 

further  expenditure  under  this  head The  chief  bar  to  thorough 

efficiency  is  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  following  principal  objects : — (i)  to  build 
and  equip  new  schools  ;  (2)  to  improve  existing  buildings  and  equipment ; 
(3)  to  secure  adequate  remuneration  and  prospects  for  the  teaching  staff. 

At  present  there  is  no  regular  scale  of  salaries  for  the  teaching  staff,  and  no 
attempt  at  a  general  pension  scheme  ;  and  salaries  depend  in  many  cases  upon 
the  income  of  the  school  from  year  to  year.  The  Sub-Committee  suggest  that 
a  legitimate  object  on  which  public  money  can  be  spent  is  in  connection  with  the 
increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  assistant  teaching  staff  to  a  reasonable  minimum 
scale.  For  assistant-masters  such  a  scale  would  seem  to  be  as  follows:— those 
registered  in  Column  B  of  the  Teachers'  Register,  /150,  rising  by  annual 
increments  of  ;^io  to  /200;  those  not  in  Column  B,  ;^ioo,  rising  by  annual 
increments  of  £5  to  ;£i5o :  with  additional  remuneration  to  heads  of  departments 
in  large  schools.  Assistant-mistresses  would  receive  remuneration  at  a  slightly 
lower  rate.  The  Sub-Committee  feel  that  a  pension  scheme  for  assistant-masters 
and  mistresses  in  secondary  schools  is  highly  desirable. 

Scholarships. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  scholarships  offered,  as 
mentioned  in  various  parts  of  the  foregoing  scheme,  other  than  those  for  the 
training  of  elementary  school  teachers,  residence  in  the  administrative  county 
being,  of  course,  a  condition  always  imposed. 

Agricultural. — Two  scholarships  of  /60,  and  two  of  £^0  a  year  each,  open 
to  males  over  16  years  of  age,  and  tenable  for  two  years  at  the  South- Eastern 
Agricultural  College,  Wye. 

At  the  Universities  and  other  Approved  Places  of  Higher  Education. — Six  scholarships 
of /60  a  year  each  for  men  and  six  for  women,  open  to  students  from  17  to  20 
years  of  age,  and  tenable  for  two  years,  with  possible  extensions.  For  half  of 
these  scholarships  preference  will  be  given  to  candidates  who  intend  to  become 
teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

The  scholarships  at  the  Horticultural  College.  Swanley,  are  not  renewed  as  a 
special  class  of  scholarship,  but  any  candidate  who  may  obtain  one  of  these 
higher  scholarships  may  elect  to  hold  the  same  at  the  College. 

Modem  Language  Exhibitions. — A  limited  number,  tenable  at  one  of  the  centres 
mentioned  in  the  official  list  of  holiday  courses  published  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  to  be  awarded  to  English  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  secondary 
schools  or  other  approved  candidates. 

At  Grammar  and  other  Secondary  Schools. — (a)  70  junior  scholarships  (50  for 
boys  and  20  for  girls),  each  covering  the  cost  of  tuition  and  travelling,  together 
^th  an  allowance  for  books,  but  not  exceeding  ;^20  in  annual  value,  open  to 
pupils  under  13  years  in  elementary  schools,  and  tenable  for  two  years,  with  an 
extension  for  a  third  year  on  satisfactory  reports  respecting  progress  and  conduct ; 
(b)  20  senior  scholarships,  similarly  estimated,  with  an  additional  allowance  ol£^. 
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but  not  exceeding  £2$  in  total  annual  value,  open  to  boys  and  girls  under  16. 
and  tenable  for  two  years,  with  a  possible  extension  for  a  third  year.  A  certain 
proportion  of  scholarships,  both  {a)  and  {b),  to  be  reserved  for  candidates 
from  country  districts. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  aWard  of  the  scholarships  the  county  has  been  divided 
as  follows : — 

(i.)  Excepted  districts,  viz. :— Beckenham,  Bromley,  Chatham.  Deal.  Dover, 
Erith,  Faversham.  Folkestone,  Gillingham,  Gravesend,  Maidstone,  Margate, 
Penge,  Ramsgate,  Rochester  and  Tunbridge  Wells. 

(ii.)  Other  Urban  Districts,  viz.  : — Ashford,  Bexley,  Broadstairs,  Cheriton, 
Chislehurst,  Dartford,  Footscray,  Heme  Bay,  Hythe,  Milton-next-Sittingboume, 
Northfleet,  Sevenoaks,  Sheerness,  Sittingbourne,  Southborough,  Tonbridge, 
Walmer  and  Whitstable. 

(iii.)  Rural  Districts,  including  the  following  towns: — Lydd,  New  Romney, 
Queenborough,  Sandgate,  Sandwich,  Tenderden  and  Wrotbam. 

Among  these  districts  the  scholarships  have  been  thus  allocated: — to  the 
"  Excepted  Districts,"  24  junior  scholarships  for  boys  and  ten  for  girls,  and  ten 
senior  scholarships ;  to  the  *'  Other  Urban  Districts,"  ten  junior  scholarships  for 
boys  and  three  for  girls,  and  three  senior  scholarships  ;  to  the  *'  Rural  Districts," 
16  junior  scholarships  for  boys  and  seven  for  girls,  and  seven  senior  scholarships. 

The  Committee's  arrangements  will  allow  of  the  tenure  of  scholarships  in 
particular  cases  at  suitable  private  schools. 

For  Domestic  Economy .— There  are  30  free  places  at  the  Domestic  Economy 
School,  Bromley,  available  for  the  session  of  36  weeks  for  girls  between  the  ages 
of  13  and  16  years,  resident  in  the  rural  districts. 
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THE   Association  for  the   Promotion  of  Technical  (including 
Commercial  and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at  encourag- 
ing those  educational  reforms  which  will  improve  the  capacity,  in 
a  broad  sense,  of  all  those  upon  whom  our  industries  depend.     Its 
object  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  trades  in  workshops, 
or  with  the  industrial  and  commercial  training  in  the  manufactory 
and  in  the  warehouse.     It  desires  (i)  to  develop  increased  general 
dexterity   of   hand   and  eye   among  the  young,   which  may   be 
especially  useful  to  those  who  have  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
and   at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than  hinder  their  general 
education ;    (2)   to  bring  about   more   widespread  and   thorough 
knowledge  of  those  principles  of  science  and  art  which  underlie 
much   of  the  industrial  work  of  the  nation ;    (3)    to   encourage 
better  secondary  instruction  generally,  which  will  include  more 
effective  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  science  for  those  who 
have  to  guide  our  commercial  relations  abroad,  and  to  develop  our 
industries  at  home.     With  these  and  similar  objects  in  view,  the 
Association  desires  to  bring  about  an  improved  organisation  of  the 
Industrial  Education  of  both  sexes  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
various  districts.     One  of  its  main  purposes  is  to  stimulate  pubHc 
opinion  by  encouraging  consultation  and  discussion  between  the 
representatives  of  various  localities  on  the  subject  generally,  and 
on   any  legislation  that   may  be  proposed,   by   conferences   and 
meetings  in  various  towns  and  villages ;   and  by  the  diffusion  of 
information  in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.    The  Association  wishes, 
where  it  can  do  so,  to  make  better  known  the  work  of  existing 
institutions,   and   to    act    in    harmony  with  all  those  who   are 
interested  in  bringing  about  more  effective  progress  in  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  country. 

The  Association  does  not  pledge  itself  in  detail  to  all  the 
opinions  expressed  or  quoted  in  its  publications,  but  aims  at  pro* 
viding  by  their  means  information  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  lines  of  advancement  made 
XK>ssible  by  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903  are  being  more 
fully  recognised  every  day.  The  measures  that  are  being  taken  to 
utilise  the  Acts  to  the  uttermost  for  the  establishment  of  complete 
schemes  of  education  afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  that 
quickened  zeal  for  which  educationalists  have  waited  so  long.  In 
short,  Local  Education  Authorities  are  being  urged  forward  by 
their  sense  of  responsibility ;  and  the  descriptive  accounts  relative 
to  higher  education  in  various  English  counties  which  go  to  form  a 
•considerable  portion  of  our  present  number  faithfully  indicate 
that  those  Authorities  are  fully  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of 
immediate  action  in  that  particular  field.  Many  glaring  defects 
in  the  supply  of  secondary  schools  and  of  secondary  education 
{[generally  are  revealed;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when  we 
consider  that  branch  of  education  upon  which  depends  the  evolution 
of  a  truly  national  and  efficient  system,  namely,  the  training  . 
teachers. 


It  would   appear  that  the   serious   inadequacy  of  the  existing 

facilities  for  higher   education   is    almost   universal.      From   the 

premier   counties    in    size    and    population,    such    as  the   West 

J^iding  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  (see  reports  on  pp.  417-57), 

to    the  rural  counties,  such  as  Norfolk  (dealt  with  by  Mr.  F.  H. 

Millington  on  pp.  458-92)  and  Oxfordshire  (reviewed  on  pp.  539-44), 

many  similar  deficiencies  are  noticeable;    and  in  this  connection 

ive   would  draw  attention  to  the  references  (on  pp.  430,  452,  474, 

^.75,  539-40)  to  the  policy  adopted  towards  private  and  proprietary 

scHools  in  these  four  counties.     Without  in  any  way  depreciating 

the  value  of  the  reports  of  this  nature  issued  from  time  to  time 

t>y    the  various   Local   Education  Authorities,  we  trust  that  we 

jxiay  refer  to  the  report  of  the  West  Riding   Higher  Education 

Sub -Committee  as  one  of  those  remarkable  documents  from  which 

very    helpful    guidance    may    be     obtained    not    only    now   but 

liereafter.     The  intimation  of  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  impress  of 
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the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland  would  alone  secure  for  it  a 
position  as  a  trustworthy  vade  mecum  ;  but  a  consultation  of  the 
document  itself  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  opinion  as  to  its  value 
to  educationalists  and  administrators  alike. 


The  question  as  to  whether  there  will  or  will  not  be  real 
progress  in  grappling  with  the  issues  thus  made  manifest  is  largely 
dependent  upon  the  financial  problem.  Happily,  as  intimated 
already,  Local  Education  Authorities  have  not  been  afraid  to 
look  at  their  responsibilities  frankly.  It  is  true  that  some 
County  Councils — e,g,,  Gloucestershire,  Kent,  Northumberland — 
are  only  having  recourse,  as  a  temporary  means  of  assistance, 
to  the  accumulations  from  the  Residue  Grant  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  and  are  not  proposing  to  le\'y 
county  rates.  But  capital  outlay  will  necessarily  involve  increased 
expenditure  for  maintenance,  and  the  majority  of  County  Councils 
who  are  considering  the  early  adoption  of  proposals  for  the 
development  of  secondary  schools  are,  therefore,  le\'ying  county 
rates,  or  have  decided  to  levy  them  under  Part  II.  of  the  Act. 
The  following  particulars,  which  refer  mainly  to  the  current  year 
1904-5,  and  which  must  be  considered  as  approximate  only, 
indicate  to  some  extent  the  action  taken  in  the  administrative 
counties  in  this  direction ;  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that,  at  the 
lowest  computation,  the  amount  of  money  being  raised  by  rate  for 
higher  education  in  the  administrative  counties  named  below 
already  exceeds  the  aggregate  amount  ever  raised,  in  any  one  year, 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  by  all  tlie  Local  Authorities 
throughout  England  and  Wales. 


In  Cheshire  a  two-penny  rate,  which  is  estimated  to  produce 
;^22,50o ;  Middlesex  a  penny  half-penny  rate  is  contemplated,  and 
will  produce  ;^35,ooo ;  Lancashire  a  penny  farthing  rate,  to  produce 
;^44,40o;  Warwickshire  a  penny  rate,  to  produce  ;^3,9i8,  half  of 
which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  training  of  pupil-teachers.  In  nine 
counties  a  half-penny  rate,  /.^.,  Buckinghamshire ;  Cornwall,  to 
produce  ;^2,23o;  Derbyshire,  for  the  current  half-year;  in  Devon  it 
is  contemplated,  if  a  secondary  school  scheme  is  adopted  involvino^ 
a  capital  expenditure  of  between  ;^5o,ooo  and  ^60,000 ;  Essex  for 
the  second  half  of  the  current  year  (in  the  previous  half-year  it 
was  one  farthing) ;  Leicestershire,  to  produce  ;^4,548 ;  Surre3-,  to 
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produce  ;^8,923  ;  and  Wiltshire,  to  produce  ;^2,733.     In  Somerset 
a  farthing  ratf*  for  the  current  half-year  for  the  training  of  pupil- 
teachers,  with  a  view  to  its  re-imposition  for  the  second  half-year. 
In  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  a  rate  of  '5  of  a  penny  for  each 
of  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  current  year.     In  Norfolk  the 
levying  of  a  county  rate  has  been   sanctioned,  and  also  in    the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  for  next  year.     With  respect  to  Wales, 
the  Intermediate  Education  Act  is  still  operative,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  County  Governing  Bodies  having  been   transferred 
under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  to  the  new  Education  Committees. 
The  half-penny  rate  under  the  Welsh  Act  is  universally  levied  in 
the  administrative  counties.     In  addition,  in  at  least  two  counties 
rates  for  higher  education  generally  are  being  or  are  about  to  be 
levied :  in  Carnarvonshire  a  three-farthing  rate,  to  produce  ;^2,ioo ; 
and  in  Denbighshire  a  rate  of  one  penny  and  three-eighths.     None 
of  the  above  amounts  include  those  special  rates  which  are  being 
levied  by  County  Authorities  over  individual  districts,  or  those 
levied  by  smaller  Authorities  possessing  concurrent  powers  under 
Section  3  of  the  Act  of  1902. 


The  London  County  Council  have   had  their  powers  severely 

taxed   by  the  task  of  taking  over  all  the   elementary  schools  of 

London ;  but,  even  so,  they  have  not  been  prevented  from  making 

efiforts  to  utilise  to  some  extent  the  increased  powers  which  the 

Kducation  (London)  Act  has  devolved  upon  them  in  the  domain 

of      higher     education.       The     problems     connected     with     the 

organisation   and    development    of    secondary  education    are    so 

complex  that  a  Local  Education  Authority  can  hardly  be  expected 

to  make  very  rapid  progress  with  them  at  first ;  but  we  understand 

that   the   County    Council    are    contemplating    a   comprehensive 

revision  of  their  scholarship  scheme,  which  will  doubtless  produce 

considerable  influence  in  connection  with  the  London  secondary 

schools,  and  which,  coupled  with  the  requirement  of  the  Act  that 

scholarships  cannot  be  held  in   public  elementary  schools,  will 

necessitate  an  increase  in  secondary  school  accommodation  in  the 

Metropolis. 


Perhaps  it  is  in  that  branch  of  higher  education  which  relates  to 
the  training  of  teachers  that  the  London  County  Council  have 
recently  made  the  most  advance.  A  scheme  has  been  prepared 
under  which  it  is  hoped  to  provide,  within  the  next  year  or  two, 
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four  or  five  additional  training  colleges.  In  addition  to  the  one 
to  be  located  in  the  Goldsmiths*  Institute,  where  the  University  of 
London  are  intending  to  organise  a  college,  which  will  take  students 
from  the  adjoining  counties  as  well  as  from  London,  four  other 
colleges  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  established  by  the  Council  themselves 
in  suitable  districts.  Meanwhile  the  training  classes  which  had 
been  established  on  a  half-time  basis  by  the  late  School  Board  for 
London  have  been  converted  into  a  training  college,  which  has 
received  recognition  from  the  Board  of  Education  under  the  new 
Regulations  ;  and  a  fiurther  development  has  taken  place  in 
connection  with  the  Council's  University  Day  Training  College  by 
the  organisation  of  a  separate  branch  which  makes  provision  for 
two-year  students,  side  by  side  with  the  general  three-year  course, 
and  in  connection  with  the  University  of  London. 


As  regards  the  technical  side  of  education,  the  opening  of  the 
session  1904-5  has  been  marked  by  signs  of  increasing  co-operation 
between  the  evening  schools  formerly  conducted  under  the  School 
Board  and  the  polytechnics  and  technical  institutes.  The  Council 
have  made  efforts,  by  issuing  joint  advertisements  and  handbills 
for  the  two  classes  of  institutions,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  they 
aie  to  be  conducted  under  one  comprehensive  scheme;  and, 
although  it  is  at  present  too  soon  for  any  marked  change  to  have 
been  produced  in  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools,  it  is  hoped 
that  before  long  a  compact  and  uniform  system  of  evening 
instruction  will  be  established  throughout  the  county  of  London. 


The  report  of  the  work  of  the  City  Guilds  Department  of 
Technology,  recently  issued,  is  in  many  respects  a  highly  interesting 
document.  It  is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  success  of  voluntary 
effort.  In  no  other  country,  probably,  would  a  similar  organisation 
have  been  possible.  Detached  from  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Department  occupies  the  position  of  a  Government  institution,  and 
discharges  many  of  the  functions  which  properly  belong  to  the 
Board.  The  position  which  the  Department  now  holds  is 
recognised  by  the  Government,  and  the  Board  of  Education  have 
shown  their  wisdom  in  availing  themselves  very  fully  of  the  services 
which  the  City  Guilds,  as  pioneers  of  the  movement  for  promoting 
technical  education,  'were  prepared  to  offer.  Between  the  Central 
Educational   Authority   and   the    Department    of    Technology  a 
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system  of  co-operation  has  been  arranged,  by  which  the  Department 
is  enabled  to  act  as  a  voluntary  branch  or  agency  of  the  Board. 
It  would  appear  from  the  report  that  the  Institute,  through  its 
Technological  Department,  performs  similar  offices  for  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  and  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland;  and,  as  a 
result,  there  is  greater  concentration  of  effort  and  a  more  united 
action  in  the  arrangements  for  technical  teaching  than  exists  in 
any  other  branch  of  national  education. 


The  report   contains   many  interesting    particulars    as   to  the 

progress  of  technical  education  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  past  session,  the  efforts  of  the  Department  have  been 

largely  directed  towards  raising  the  standard  of  qualification  of 

technical  teachers.    The  qualifications  of  all  persons  recommended 

as  teachers  are  submitted  to  the  Department  for  approval,  and 

those  only  are  registered  who  produce  evidence  of  having  acquired 

an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles  cognate  to  some 

trade  subject,  acquaintance  with   the  practice  of  the  trade  and 

some  experience  in  teaching.     All  who   are  actively  engaged  in 

the    endeavour   to   improve    our   system   of  technical  education, 

particularly  in  evening  classes,  will  recognise  the  propriety  of  the 

statement  in  the  report :  "  the  occasional  appointment  by  school 

"*'  authorities  of  persons  as  teachers  who  are  not  approved  by  the 

*'  Institute,  for  the  reason,  very  often  advanced,  that  *  no  better 

**  teachers  can  be  found,'  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  involving  a  waste 

**  of  public  funds,  and  as  depriving  students  of  those  opportunities 

-**  of  sound  instruction  which  they  are  entitled  to  expect." 


Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  operations  of  the  Department  may 
l>e  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  past  session,  41 ,089  students 
were  receiving  instruction  in  registered  technological  classes,  as 
against  38,638  in  the  previous  year ;  and  that  of  these  19,041 
presented  themselves  for  examination,  as  compared  with  16,973  i" 
1903.  The  work  of  the  Department  is  not  restricted  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  From  India  and  the  Colonies,  450  candidates  came  up 
for  examination  in  a  great  variety  of  technical  subjects,  and  the 
report  states  that  "both  in  New  South  Wales  and  in  New  Zealand, 
'*  the  percentage  of  failures  is  less  than  in  the  Mother  country, 

although  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  Colonial  candidates  qualify 
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"  in  the  Honours  Grade."  The  continued  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  in  attendance  at  the  technical  schools  maintained  or 
aided  by  the  London  County  Council  is  another  satisfactory  feature 
to  which  the  report  draws  attention.  The  carefully  prepared 
statistical  tables  and  the  extracts  from  the  examiners'  reports  will 
be  studied  with  interest  by  the  local  committees  and  the  managers 
of  schools.  The  report  shows  conclusively  that  the  additional 
duties  now  thrown  upon  Local  Education  Authorities  have  in  no 
way  lessened  their  concern  for  the  improvement  of  technical 
education  within  their  respective  areas. 


The  multiplicity  of  examinations,  and  their  tendency  to  increase 
rather  than  diminish,  have  long  been  recognised  as  causing  much 
harm  to  true  educational  progress.     There  is,  fortunately,  some 
indication  that   the  question  will  now  be  considered  from  the 
national  point  of  view.     On  pp.  518-24  we  publish  an  official  account 
of  the  issues  raised,  in  the  first  instance  by  certain  professional 
bodies,  and  of  the  action  so  far  taken  thereon  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Consultative  Committee.     In  a  covering  note 
Mr.    Morant   dissociates  the    Board  from  any  responsibility  in 
connection   with   the    proposals,   but   "in   view  of   their  capital 
**  importance     ....     in    relation    to  secondary   schools    the 
"  Board  are  anxious  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the  views  of  the 
**  universities  and  of  the  other  bodies  interested."       Briefly,  the 
proposals  would  involve  the  establishment  of  Local  Examination 
Boards  of  a   representative  character  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
well-defined  areas,  with  a  Central  Board,  representative  of  all  the 
Local  Boards,  to  act  in  a  supervisory  capacity  over  the  whole 
scheme.     The  Board  of  Education  would  undertake  the  important 
duties  of  initiation,  not  only  as  regards  central  organisation  but 
also,  we  conceive,  those  connected  with  the  more  complex  problem 
of  local  organisation.     In  a  word,  if  anything  is  to  be  done,  upon 
the  Board  of  Education  would  fall,  apparently,  the  onus  of  putting 
the  scheme  into  operation ;    but  in  any  case  it  would  be  a  'work 
of  much   time.       It   may   be   added   that   the   proposals  of    the 
Consultative  Committee  appear  to  have  received  general  approval; 
the   Executive   Committee   of  the    National  Association   for    the 
Promotion    of    Technical    and    Secondary    Education    and     the 
Executive  Council  of  the  County  Councils  Association  have  not 
yet  considered  them  in  detail,  but  meetings  of  these  two  bodies 
have  been  summoned  for  this  purpose.     The  matter  is  also  under 
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the  consideration  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  which  for  over  60 
years  has  exercised  a  useful  influence  on  secondary  education,  and 
the  efforts  of  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  comprehensive 
scheme  of  examination  and  inspection. 


These    important   results  of  the   labours  of    the   Consultative 

Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  remind  us  that  we  have 

not  yet  noticed  the  modifications  made  in  the  constitution  of  that 

body  since  its  appointment  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  7th  August, 

1900.*     Sir    Wm.    Anson,    M.P.,    resigned    his    seat   upon    his 

appointment  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Board,  and  Mr. 

T.  H.  Warren,  M.A.,  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was 

appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.     Quite  recently  the  Board  have 

announced  that   Mr.  Sidney  H.   Wells,    Principal  of   Battersea 

Polytechnic,  and  the  Rev.  James  Went,  Head-master  of  Wyggeston 

School,  Leicester,  have  been  appointed  in  the  places  of  Professor 

Henry  Armstrong  and  Dr.  Gow,  who  retired  in  accordance  with 

the  terms  of  the  Order.     The  Committee  is,  consequently,  now 

constituted  as  follows : — The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wm.  Hart  Dyke,  Bart., 

M.P.  (Chairman),  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland,  the  Rt. 

Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse,  M.P.,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  C. 

Humphreys-Owen,  M.P.,  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ernest  Gray, 

M.P.,  Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Sidgwick,  Mrs.  Bryant,  Miss  Manley,  the 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Canon  E.  Lyttelton,  the  Very  Rev.  E.  C.  Maclure, 

Z>.1I).,  Dean  of  Manchester,  the  Ven.  E.  G.  Sandford,  Archdeacon 

of  Exeter,  Professor  B.  C.  A.  Windle,  M.D.,  the  Rev.  D.J.  Waller, 

D.D.,   Mr.  T.  H.  Warren,  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wells  and  the  Rev. 

James  Went.     The  Secretary  to  the  Committee  is  Mr.  Horace  E. 

Manxiy  who  should  be  addressed  at  St.  Stephen*s  House,  Cannon 

Roiv,    Westminster,    S.W.      The    meetings    of    the    Committee, 

hoivever,  which  in  the  past  have  been  held  at  South  Kensington, 

are    now  held  at  Whitehall.      It   is  indeed  difficult  to  comment 

upon      the     personnel    of     the     Committee     without     conveying, 

perlia.ps  by  a  slip  of  language,  invidious  distinctions.      On  the 

otlier    band,  while  we  are  most  anxious  to  avoid  such  distinctions 

ancl  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  selections  made  since 

the  formation  of  the  Committee,  we  feel  it  right  to  acknowledge 

^witli  much  gratification  the  inclusion  within  the  present  Committee 

<yf  Mr.  Sidney  H.  Wells,  the  Principal  of  the  Battersea  Polytechnic. 

j^  I".  Wells  stands  for  a  type  of  thought  and  work  not  so  directly 

*  See  ••  The  Record,"  July,  1900,  p.  277. 
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recognised  hitherto,  and  he  commands  that  confidence  among  the 
various  sections  of  educationalists  which,  when  attached  to  his 
personal  qualities,  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  the  Committee  with 
views  of  an  authoritative  character. 


The  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year  1903-4  is  of 
particular  interest,  since  it  brings  to  a  focus  so  much  information 
relating   to  the  task  of  bringing   the   new   Education    Acts   into 
effective  operation  throughout  the  country.     But  as  it  naturally 
covers  much  of  the  ground  with  which  we  have  dealt  in  these 
columns  from  time  to  time,  there  is  no  need  to  minutely  examine 
its  material  here.     Certain  important  references  must  not,  however,, 
be  overlooked.     The  immediate  effect  of  the  legislation  is  found  in 
the  facts  that  "  these  Acts  have  for  the  first  time  made  it  possible 
"  for     ....     education      ....      to  be   dealt   w^ith   as 
"     ....     a  co-ordinated  whole  in  each  area,  and     .... 
. "  brought     within     reasonable    distance    of    solution     .... 
**  problems  which  could  not  be  solved  until     ....     they  were 
"  given  careful  consideration  in  each  area  in  close  connection  with 
**  the  other  parts  of  the  local  educational  system."     The  relations 
between  all  those  concerned  with  the  government  of  secondary 
schools  is  again  made  the  subject  of  special  comment,  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  we  dealt  with  this  matter  in  connection  with 
the  Board's  Secondary  School  Regulations  in  our  last  number. 
The  position  is  now  described  thus :  '*  The  diflSculty  arises  partly 
**  from  a  somewhat  utilitarian  view  of  education  which  the  work 
"  hitherto  done  by  some  Councils  under  the  Technical  Instruction 
"  Acts  has  tended  to  confirm.     It  is  also  partly  due  to  over-anxiety 
"  of  Local  Authorities  lest  they  should  lose  control  if  Governing 
"  Bodies  and  head-masters  were  given   too  free   a   hand  in  the 
'*  administration  of  their  schools.     It  will  take  no  long  time  for  all 
"  to  learn     ....     the  relative  importance  of  general  education 
**  and  special  instruction,  and  the  value  to  a  school  of  increasing 
"  the    interest    by   increasing    the    responsibilities    of  Governing 
"  Bodies  and  head-masters." 


A  not  unimportant  departure  is  announced  by  the  Board  in 
the  interests  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  As  the  result 
of  overtures  from  the  French  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction, 
applications  by  English  teachers  for  appointments  in  French 
educational   institutions  will   be   dealt   with   by  the   Director  of 
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Special  Inquiries  and  Reports.  The  idea  is,  more  particularly, 
to  create  a  new  type  of  teacher  to  conduct  conversation  classes 
in  French  secondary  schools  in  his  own  language,  and  thus 
supplement  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  given  by  the 
regular  staff.  It  is  hoped  that  the  arrangement  may  become 
reciprocal.  As  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  progress  of  secondary 
day  instruction  in  this  country,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Government  grants  to  the  two  types  of  secondary  schools  and 
for  science  and  art  classes  (secondary)  showed  an  increase  of 
;^34,ooo  for  the  year  1902-3.  We  are  also  interested  to  learn  from 
the  report  that  the  Board  of  Education  intend  to  give  their 
"  most  careful  consideration  '  *  to  the  proposals  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  for  a  system  of  school  certificates  referred  to  in  a 
previous  note,  when,  of  course,  they  have  before  them  the  views 
of  all  parties  concerned. 


In  the  report  of  the  Teachers'  Registration  Council  noticed  in 

our  last  issue  it  was  stated  that  difficulties  had  caused  the  indefinite 

postponement  of  the  formation  of  the  Supplemental  Registers  for 

teachers.     The  Board  of  Education  have  since  intimated  that  for 

the  present  no  further  steps  will  be  taken  to  establish  them.     The 

reasons  are  that  the  Consultative  Committee,  at  the  instance  of 

the  Board,  have  given  very  prolonged  and  earnest  consideration  to 

this  matter,  and,  after  a  conference  with  the  Teachers'  Registration 

Council,  a  joint  sub-committee,  including  representatives  in  equal 

numbers  of  these  two  bodies,  was  appointed  to  consider  proposals 

for  draft  regulations  for  these  Supplemental  Registers.     The  report 

of  this  sub-committee  was  recently  received  and  considered,  and,  as 

a  result,  the  Consultative  Committee,  at  their  last  meeting  before 

the  recess,  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education  that 

the  establishment  of  Supplemental  Registers  be  postponed  until  the 

teaching  of  the   subjects   proposed    for   them   has  been   further 

organised  in  connection  with  general  education.     The  Board  of 

£<iucation   have  accepted   this  recommendation.       The  remarks 

contained    in    the    report    of    the    City    Guilds    Department    of 

Technology  on  the  qualifications  of  teachers  of  technology  might 

l>e    read  in  this  connection. 


The  very  suggestive  paper  on  **  The  Training  of  Teachers  and 
•*  tlae  Local  Education  Authorities"  which  was  contributed  by  the 
,    Hon.  Henry   Hobhouse,  M.P.,  to  the  Educational  Science 
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Section  of  the  British  Association  on  the  22nd  August  last,  and  the 
discussion  thus  initiated,  deserve  the  fullest  consideration  of  all 
those  engaged  in  educational  operations.       The  problem  of  tbe 
training  of  teachers  meets  the  educationalist  on  every  hand,  and  it 
is  universally  admitted   that  its  solution,  though  imperative,  is 
beset  with   many  difficulties.       Some  of  these  difficulties  were 
enumerated,  not  only  in  the  paper  but  also  in  the  discussion  to 
which  we  have  referred  ;  and  each  speaker  did  not  fail  to  point  a 
way  along  which  reformers  might  proceed.     The  gathering  brought 
to  a  focus  much   helpful   thought   and   information.      Moreover, 
there  appears   to  be  general   agreement   as  to  the   main  issues 
to  be  faced.     It  was  felt  that  teachers  should   be  trained — and 
not   necessarily  in  a   teacher-training  atmosphere  only — withcftit 
regard  to  the  specific  branch   or  branches  of  the  profession  to 
which  they  might  devote  their  attainments ;  that  it  is  undesirable, 
educationally,    to    inaugurate    a    system    of   indenture   whereby 
teachers  would  be  bound  to  serve  thej  particular  Local  Education 
Authorities  which  trained  them — a  plan  which  must  be  seriously 
prejudicial  both  to  the  free  circulation  of  educational  energy  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  weaker  counties  and  boroughs ;    and  that, 
while    not    lessening    the    proper    responsibilities    of    the   Local 
Education  Authorities  and  of  the  teaching  bodies,  it  is  essential 
that    further  financial    assistance    should    be  forthcoming   from 
Imperial  resources.    These  are  only  three  of  the  points  which  were 
brought  into  prominence,  exigencies  of  space  precluding  us  from  a 
more  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  issues  raised.     But  we  hope  thai 
we  have  said  enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  consult  a  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  Section  of  the  British  Association. 


It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  experiment  which  is  being  made 
particularly  during  these  early  periods  of  the  administration  fli 
the  Education  Act,  by  the  appointment  of  Consultative  Committee! 
or  Boards,  mainly  composed  of  those  representative  of  the  bes 
teaching  experience  of  every  type  of  education  in  counties.  Sud 
bodies  would  naturally  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  only,  but  thi 
limitation  would  not  necessarily  prevent  them  from  exercising  \ 
powerful  and  practical  influence  upon  the  acts,  and  perhaps,  a 
times,  the  policy  of  the  Local  Education  Authorities.  In  tbt 
case  of  Surrey — one  of  the  first  counties  to  form  a  Consultativ 
Committee  of  this  character,  and  whose  full  constitution  was  gi\'a 
in  our  last  volume  (pp.  478-83) — the  results  are  already  in  evidence 
For  instance,  the  Consultative  Committee  in  the  county  just  nameN 
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have  made  suggestions  as  to  (i)  the  schemes  of  work  and  staffing 
of  evening  schools,  and  (2)  the  necessity  for  an  insurance  scheme 
for  secondary  school  teachers.  There  seems  also  no  reason  why 
the  same  method  of  forming  smaller  advisory  bodies,  with  a 
constitution  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  should  not  be 
adopted,  with  very  useful  results,  for  other  and  specific  matters 
pertaining  to  purely  local  organisation. 


The    subject    of   agricultural    education  was    discussed    at  a 

conference  held  at  Gloucester  on  the  20th  October.     The  Right 

^       Hon.   Sir    John   E.   Dorington,   Bart.,  M.P.    (chairman    of   the 

Gloucestershire    County    Council),    presided,   and    the    principal 

contributors  to  the  discussion  included  the  chairman,  Lord  Onslow 

I      (President   of    the   Board    of    Agriculture  and   Fisheries),   Lord 

j       Monteagle,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P. 

(chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Education  Committee),  Sir  Thomas 

Acland,   Bart.,   the    Right    Hon.    Henry    Hobhouse,   M.P.,    Mr. 

Robert    L.    Morant     (Permanent     Secretary    to    the    Board    of 

Education),    Professor    Middleton,    Professor     Robert    Wallace, 

Af.  Henri  Grosjean  (Inspector-General  of  Agriculture  in  France), 

Mr.  George  Lambert,  M.P.,  Mr.  Frederick  Verney,  L.C.C.,  Mr. 

F.   Dutton,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  (Director  of 

the   Rothamsted  Experiment  Station).      In  looking  through  the 

list  of  those  present,  the  representative  character  of  the  gathering 

is  made  manifest ;  while  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  various 

speakers,  although  divergent  upon  certain  important  points,  go  to 

shoiv   that  educationalists  and   agriculturists  are  fast   becoming 

enabled  to  view  the  problem  before  them  by  a  mutually  helpful 

perspective.     The  extent   to  which   the   Agricultural   Education 

Committee  have  contributed  to  this  result  cannot  be  measured; 

l>ut  it  is  widely  acknowledged  that  the  Committee  are  entitled  to  a 

Jar^^e  share  of  praise  for  the  progress  of  recent  times. 


•^  -v  .<«  •> 
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J  Sir  Henry  Craik*s  report  for  the  year  1904  on  Secondary 
I  !Bduca,tion  in  Scotland  should  be  read  studiously  on  this  side  of 
\  the    T^weed.     It  contains  suggestions,  based  upon   many  years' 

practica.1  experience,  likely  to  be  of  service  to  those  engaged  in  the 
.  organisa-tion  and  administration  of  secondary  schools.  Much  is 
made    of    the  value  of  inspection,   which   has  had  the  effect   of 

raising    the  standard  of  secondary  education  in  Scotland.      The 

r 
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conferences  have  proved  useful  to  managers  and  teachers,  as  well 
as  to  the  inspectors  and  the  Local  Authorities.    The  chief  duties 
of  the  inspectors  and  the  managers,  are  set  forth   tersely.     The 
former  may  often  find  it  expedient  to  indicate  defects  rather  than 
to  report  in  distinctly  condemnatory  terms  of  the  work  of  a  school 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  study  the  reports  with  care,  in  the 
light  of  their  own  knowledge  of  local  circumstances,  to  act  upon 
their  own  judgment  in  regard  to  the  steps  necessary  to  remedy 
defects,    and    to    note    the    recent    developments    in    secondary 
education    in    order    to    keep     their    school    in    line    with   the 
requirements  of  the  day.     While  it  is  the  aim  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  throughout  the  schools,  it  is  not  the  aim  to  mould  the 
schools  to  one    uniform   type.      Thus,   Local    Authorities  have 
freedom  to  vary  the  curriculum  according  to  local  needs,  and  the 
initiative  and  responsibility  of  managers  is  not  limited ;  while,  to 
ensure  continuity  of  judgment,  the  same  inspector  visits  the  same 
school  several  times,  periodical  changes  being  made.     By  all  these 
means    marked    inefficiency  in    Scottish    secondary  schools  has 
become  of  rare  occurrence. 


Beyond  these  means,  it  is  considered  essential  to  the  pros|>erity 
of   secondary  schools    that    local    effort    of    all   kinds   and    the 
suitable  co-operation   of  all  local   forces   should  be  encouraged. 
The  development  of  the   schools  would   be  promoted   by  more 
differentiation,  during  the  later  years,  of  the  science  courses  for 
boys  and  girls  respectively.      As   an   alternative  for  the   latter, 
science  teaching  bearing  upon  household  affairs  and  hygiene  is 
suggested.    Again,  a  definite  period  of  residence  abroad  is  advocated 
for  teachers  of  modern  languages,  the  best  results  being  invariably 
obtained  in  the  schools  where  teachers  have  received  training  in 
that  way.     But  amid  all  the  excellent  features  of  the  Scottish 
secondary  schools,  occasion  is  found  to  levy  the  usual  strictures 
against  the  premature  withdrawal  of  pupils  from  school.     This  is 
said   to  be  one  of  the   most   serious    difficulties  against    which 
secondary  education  in  Scotland  has  to  contend.     The  following 
summary  of  an  elaborate  series  of  statistics  given  in  Sir  Henry 
Craik's  report  reveals  the  existing  facts  in  a  general  form : — 

No.  of  Pupils  on  the  School  Rolls  at  the  close  of  the  School  Year  1902-3^ 

Between 

Under    ^  ^  ■  -w 


Age 12     12-13     13-14     14-15     15-16     16-17     17-18     18-19     '9 

Percent 25^       9  14J        174         15  9^  5  zj         ij 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


^^i 


The  latest  addition  to  the  number  of  educational  Associations  is 
a  combination  of  teachers  of  science,  art  and  technology.  As  the 
result  of  negotiations  during  the  last  few  months,  a  largely  attended 
meeting  of  representatives  from  institutions  in  all  parts  of  the 
Metropolis  was  held  at  the  Birkbeck  College,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C.> 
on  Saturday,  22nd  October.  It  was  decided  to  form  an  Association 
of  such  teachers,  to  comprise  both  the  permanent  staffs  and  the 
evening  teachers,  but  to  exclude  those  engaged  in  purely  secondary 
work  and  also  the  principals  of  institutions.  A  temporary  Executive 
Committee  was  appointed  to  draft  rules  and  a  constitution,  and  to 
report  to  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  January  next.  In  the 
official  communication  issued  prior  to  the  meeting  the  chief  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Association  were  thus  set  forth : — (i)  the  advancement 
of  technical  education  generally;  (2)  the  interchange  of  ideas 
regarding  methods  of  technical  teaching;  (3)  the  promotion  and 
safeguarding  of  the  professional  interests  of  the  teachers  concerned ; 
(4)  to  give  prominence  to  their  views  before  educational  authorities 
and  the  public ;  (5)  to  provide  opportunities  for  their  co-operation 
as  a  body  with  other  Associations.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for 
such  an  Association  to  so  commend  itself  as  to  secure  a  useful 
influence  in  educational  affairs. 

*  i',i  s!j  *  *  * 

The  following  additions  to  and  revisions  of  the  list  of  the  chief 
educational  officials  appointed  in  counties  and  county  boroughs 
under  the  Education  Act,  1902,  published  in  **  The  Record,** 
January/March,  1904,  have  been  noted  since  our  last  issue : — 

Blackpool Secretary:  Mr.  F.  G.  Plant,  Education  Offices^ 

Market  Street. 

Breconshire Clerk    to    Committee :      Mr.     George    Tudor^ 

Education  Offices,  County  Hall,  Brecon* 

Bury Principal    of    Municipal    Technical    School    and 

Director     of     Education  :      Mr       Robert 
Wilkinson,  B.A 
Clerk  to  Committee :  Mr.  John  Haslam  (Town 
Clerk),  Bank  Street. 

Cardiganshire Director  of  Education  :  Mr.  Jenkin  James,  M.A.^ 

County  Offices,  Aberystwyth. 

Dudley Secretary :     Mr.    J.    M.    Wynne,     Education 

Offices. 

London Assistant   Educational   Adviser:    Dr.    Frederick 

Rose,  London  County  Council  Education 
Offices,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 
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Flintshire...: Clerk  to  Committee.   Mr.   F.  Llewellyn  Jones, 

County  Offices,  Mold. 
Manchester Assistant  Director  of  Elementary  Education-.  Mr. 

T.  W.  Berry,  F.C.S.,  Education  Offices, 

Deansgate. 
Monmouthshire  ...Secretary  and  Legal  Adviser:   Mr.  C.  Dauncey, 

County  Council  Offices,  Newport  (Mon.). 
Montgomeryshire  .C/^r^  to   Committee  :    Mr.   Llewellyn   Phillips, 

County  Education  Offices,  Newtown. 

Newport   Clerk  to  Committee:  Mr.  A.  A.  Newman  (Town 

(Mon.)  Clerk). 

Clerk  to  Sub -Committee  for  Secondary  Education : 

Mr.  George  W.  Moores,  Education  Offices, 

Charles  Street. 
Clerk  to  Sub-Committee  for  Elementary  Education : 

Mr.  John    Hutchins,   Education   Offices, 

Charles  Street. 
NoRTHAMPTONSHiRES^^r^^ary :    Mr.  J.   L.  Holland,  B.A.,  County 

Hall,  Northampton. 
Pembrokeshire Director  and    Inspector  of  Education:    Mr.   H. 

E.  H.  James,  County  Education  Offices, 

Haverfordwest. 
Rutland    Secretary:    Mr.   E.  W.  Axtell-Gardner,  B.A., 

County  Council  Offices,  Oakham. 


•I* 


Extreme  pressure  upon  our  space  precludes  us  from  now  dealing 
with — (i)  the  last  annual  report  of  the  late  Technical  Education 
Board  of  the  London  County  Council,  which  gives  valuable 
comparative  analyses  of  the  position  of  secondary  and  technical 
education  in  the  Metropolis  in  1893  ^°^  ^^  ^^^  present  time ;  (2)  a 
report  on  secondary  education  in  Liverpool,  including  the  training 
of  teachers  for  public  elementary  schools,  by  Professor  M.  E. 
Sadler;  (3)  the  results  of  local  inquiries  into  the  condition  of 
secondary  education  in  an  additional  number  of  administrative 
•counties  (e.g.,  Cheshire,  Devon,  Leicestershire,  East  Suffolk, 
Worcestershire) ;  and  (4)  University  of  London — annual  report  of 
the  Board  to  promote  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching, 
1903-4,  including  (a)  local  lectures,  (b)  inspection  of  schools,  (c) 
holiday  courses. 


J 
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II.— LOCAL  INQUIRIES  RESPECTING 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 


(C)   THE  WEST    RIDING    OF    YORKSHIRE. 

(Continued  from  *'  The  Record^*'  January/ March,  1904.) 


(i)  PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  their  Higher  Education 
Sub-Committee,  the  Education  Committee  of  the  West  Riding 
County  Council  have  issued  a  very  valuable  and  comprehensive 
report  upon  the  existing  conditions  respecting  secondary  schools 
and  pupil- teachers*  centres  in  the  administrative  county.  It 
presents  in  great  detail  the  position  in  individual  districts  as  well 
as  throughout  the  whole  county,  and  deals  very  clearly  with  many 
problems  of  organisation  that  will  be  found,  in  a  large  degree,  to  be 
•common  to  all  areas.  The  report  is,  therefore,  not  only  suggestive 
as  to  the  general  methods  of  procedure  but  it  indicates  also  an 
•excellent  means  of  focussing  the  various  questions  that  must 
almost  necessarily  come  before  all  Local  Education  Authorities 
-contemplating  action  under  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act. 

It  is  impossible  to  adequately  consider  here  all  the  points  raised 
in  the  report,  which  occupies  150  foolscap  pages  and  contains 
suitable  diagrams  indicating  the  position  of  local  schools  and 
centres.  Reference  can,  at  the  most,  be  made  to  the  main  facts  of 
general  interest  deducible  from  the  elaborate  statistics,  and  this  is 
done  in  the  order  followed  in  the  report,  which  it  may  be  stated  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  section  relating  to  secondary 
.schools,  while  the  second  section  is  devoted  to  pupil-teacher  centres. 
The  facts  that  the  training  of  teachers  is  now  made  a  definite  duty 
under  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act  and  that  such  training  is  to  be 
partially  carried  on  in  secondary  schools  make  it  imperative  to 
take  stock  simultaneously  of  the  character  and  scope  of  the 
instruction  in  both  the  schools  and  the  centres.     The  chief  points 


>»- 


*  West  Riding  County  Council :  Education  Committee  (Higher  Education 
Sub-Committee) : — Report  on  Secondary  Schools  and  Pupil  Teacher-Centres) 
{existing  conditions)  with  Introductory  Notes.  (Education  Department,  County 
Hiill,  Wakefield.  May,  1904.) 
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in  the  present  position  regarding  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  in 
the  West  Riding  are,  therefore,  added  to  those  respecting  the 
secondary  schools. 

The  report  is  prefaced  by  a  valuable  Introductory  Note 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Arthur  H.  D.  Acland,  Chairman  of  the 
Sub-Committee  responsible  for  the  report.  This  Note  is 
reproduced  here;  it  describes  the  scope  of  the  report  and 
contains  also  authoritative  suggestions  up>on  matters  relating  to 
the  internal  and  external  organisation  of  schools,  affecting  not 
only  the  Local  Authorities  but  also  the  Governing  Bodies  and 
others  concerned  with  the  instruction  of  the  pupils.  Of  these^ 
particular  attention  may  here  be  drawn  to  his  remarks  upon — 
the  suitability  of  the  schools  to  the  localities  and  to  the  pupils 
and  of  the  buildings  for  the  instruction ;  the  location  of  schools, 
especially  in  relation  to  other  schools,  old  and  new ;  the  reform  of 
teachers'  salaries,  as  an  initial  step  towards  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  teachers ;  the  radical  revision  of  examination  arrangements,, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  curricula  of  schools  aided  by  Government 
grants;  and  the  all-important  question  of  finance,  including  the 
provision  of  the  initial  cost  and  the  apportionment  of  the 
maintenance  funds  of  schools. 

A  few  illustrations,  typical  of  the  best  secondary  school  buildings 
in  the  county,  are  given  on  pp.  400,  416,  427,  428,  437,  438,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  school  authorities. 

(2)  MR.  ACLAND'S  INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  Scope  of  the  Report. 

The  imperfections  of  the  following  Report  will  be  obvious,  but 
the  moment  when  the  Act  of  1902  is  being  put  into  force  in  a  large» 
scattered  and  unorganised  district  like  the  West  Riding,  having  a 
population  of  nearly  one  and  a-half  millions  for  Part  II.  of  the  Act, 
as  regards  education  other  than  elementary,  and  a  population  of 
one  million  for  elementary  education,  is  not  favourable  for  work  of 
this  kind.  It  is  thought  better,  however,  to  put  the  Report  out  at 
once  as  the  necessity  for  further  "supplying  and  aiding  the  supply" 
of  secondary  education  in  the  district  is  extremely  pressing,  and  the 
account  which  it  gives  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  West  Riding 
must  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  have  to  undertake  the  task  of 
making  good  some  of  the  great  deficiencies  which  exist.  The 
object  of  the  principal  report  is  to  show  the  educational  conditions 
of  the  West  Riding  at  the  end  of  the  year  1902  so  far  as  the 
secondary  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  day  schools  between  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  universities  is  concerned.     It  must  be 
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noted  that  since  that  date  the  grants  made  by  the  County  Anthority 
to  many  of  the  secondary  schools  have  been  considerably  increased. 
The  area  treated  is  primarily  the  administrative  area  of  the 
county,  namely,  the  geographical  county  with  the  county  boroughs 
excluded.  It  must  not,  of  course,  be  forgotten  that  wthin  this 
area  the  non-county  boroughs  and  Urban  District  Councils  have 
powers  of  their  own  to  the  extent  of  an  expenditure  not  exceeding 
a  penny  rate  as  regards  secondary  or  higher  education,  and 
many  of  them  have  made  good  use  of  these  powers.  But  in  a 
general  view  of  this  sort  it  is  essential  to  deal  with  the  area  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  becoming  continually  clearer  that  without  aid 
raised  from  the  central  County  Authorit}',  secondary  education  in 
the  non-county  boroughs  and  District  Council  areas  can  make 
little  progress.  There  is  no  intention  of  ignoring  what  has  been 
done  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  to  develop  many  kinds 
of  education  in  the  county,  most  of  which  are  to  be  treated  in 
future  as  of  the  secondary  type.  But  the  Act  of  1902  makes  it 
possible  (with  certain  limitations,  including  most  inadequate 
arrangements  as  regards  the  supply  of  funds)  to  deal  with 
secondary  day  school  instruction  as  a  whole  for  the  first  time 
without  regard  to  any  particular  type  of  teaching.  Hence  the 
necessity  for  this  report. 

It  has  been  found  desirable  to  add  to  the  principal  Report  a 
supplementary  report  concerning  the   education  and  training  of 
those  who  are  to  become  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  West   Riding.      Regulations  recently  issued  concerning  the 
instruction   in   future  of  ** intending   pupil-teachers"   and  pupil- 
teachers  have  made  it  clear  that  very  great  improvement  may  be 
brought   about  in   the   education  given   to  many  of  our  future 
elementary  teachers  if  they  are  taught  in  secondary  schools.    This 
matter  is  so  important  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  delay  the 
Report  in  order  to  deal  with  it,  as  without  the  main  facts  before 
them   in   this  connection  no   Committee  could  form  a  complete 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  new  supply  of  secondary  education 
needed.     What  proportion  of  **  intending  pupil -teachers  "  or  pupil- 
teachers  should  be  admitted  to  secondary  schools,  and  to  what  type 
of  schools,  is  a  matter  for  future  consideration.    But  a  presentation 
of  the  existing  facts  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  is  essential. 

The  first  or  principal  Report  deals  for  the  most  part  with  the 
^^  secondary  day  schools  within  the  administrative  area  which 
■were  recently  inspected  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  are  aided 
from  the  county  funds :  some  of  the  statistics  refer  to  the  county 
tK>roughs,  and  there  are  a  few  figures  also  available  as  regards 
private  schools. 
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The  Report  deals  in  the  first  instance  vfith  the  supply  of  schools, 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  in  the  next  place  with  the  supply  of  funds. 
An  account  of  the  administration  of  the  schools  is  then  given,  and 
some  facts  are  added  about  the  curriculum  in  different  schools  and 
about  scholarships,  inspection  and  examination. 

The  Supply  of  Papila. 

With  regard  to  the  supply  of  pupils  who  should  be  in  secondary 
schools,  it  may  be  said  broadly  that  a  really  good  school  will 
attract  pupils  in  almost  any  district.  The  supply  of  pupils 
depends  largely  upon  the  goodness  of  the  school.  The  goodness 
of  the  school  depends  largely  upon  its  being  a  school  suitable  to  its 
surroundings,  with  a  first-rate  staff  of  well-paid  teachers,  with 
excellent  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  with  a  tone  and  spirit  which 
develop  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  pupils  and  their  attachment  to 
their  schools.  Of  these  conditions,  a  large  part  depends  upon  funds 
only,  but  a  very  important  part  depends  upon  the  men  and  women 
in  whose  hands  the  guidance  and  government  of  the  school  is 
placed,  and  this  is  not  solely  a  question  of  funds.  And  it  should 
be  added  that  much  also  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
encouragement  given  to  the  schools  by  the  Governors,  the  County 
Authority  and  the  State,  for  even  a  large  amount  of  funds  cannot 
alone  produce  success  if  given  under  conditions  which  are 
restrictive  of  that  initiative  and  freedom  under  which  alone  a 
school  can  be  healthily  developed.  The  interest  of  the  parents  in 
the  schools  might  be,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be,  much  increased. 
The  heads  also  of  mercantile  and  industrial'  firms  might  do  much 
to  aid  the  schools  by  insisting  on  evidence  of  a  thoroughly  sound 
general  education  in  the  case  of  many  of  those  who  are  employed 
in  offices  or  works. 

The  question  of  supply  must  be  treated  first. 

It  is  sufficiently  well  known  that  in  England,  as  a  whole, 
secondary  education  in  day  schools  is  not  yet  efficiently  supplied, 
nor  is  the  supply  organised  in  any  effective  way. 

The  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commissions,  the  speeches  and  articles 
of  experts  have  reiterated  the  facts  till  we  are  tired  of  them. 
But,  broadly  speaking,  though  much  advance  in  individual 
schools  has  been  made,  the  condition  of  things  remains  very  much 
the  same  in  many  districts  as  it  was  a  generation  ago.  There 
is  no  adequate  supply  of  efficient  secondary  education  of  a  public 
character  for  the  parents  who  need  it.  There  is  no  adequate 
organisation  or  effective  co-ordination  of  the  schools  which  are  in 
existence. 
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The  West  Riding  will  bear  ample  testimony  to  this.  There  is 
'Considerable  deficiency  in  accommodation,  great  deficiency  in 
attendance,  extreme  deficiency  in  properly  paid  and  well-qualified 
teachers. 

The  Attendanoe  of  Papils. 

At  the  present  time  about  4,300  pupils  (2,800  boys,  1,500  girls) 
resident  in  the  West  Riding  are  attending  public  secondary 
schools  in  the  Riding  or  in  the  county  boroughs.  If  there  were  an 
attendance  of  five  per  1,000,  which  is  the  very  least  that  there 
should  be,  within  a  very  few  years  in  any  large  industrial  districts 
there  would  be  7,000,  or  more  than  half  as  many  again.  If  to 
this  number  be  added,  say  about  1,000  of  the  "  intending  pupil- 
teachers  "  who  will  probably  have  to  be  trained  in  the  Riding,  this 
would  give  the  number  of  8,000  who  should  be  in  attendance,  or 
nearly  twice  as  many  as  at  present.  After  making  allowance  for 
filling  up  existing  accommodation  which  is  not  filled  up,  and  which 
is  within  convenient  reach  of  parents,  there  would  probably  remain 
a  need  for  new  schools  to  accommodate  at  least  2,500  pupils,  of 
whom  the  great  majority  would  be  girls.  There  are,  at  present, 
only  1,000  girls  resident  in  the  West  Riding  attending  public 
schools  within  the  Riding,  and  only  450  girls  attending  public 
schools  in  the  county  boroughs.  If  ten  new  girls'  schools  were 
placed  in  the  proper  places,  where  the  need  is  greatest,  it  is 
probable  that  in  a  very  short  time  there  would  be  a  very  largely 
increased  attendance  of  girls  for  whom  at  present  no  adequate 
provision  is  made.* 

The  Cost  of  Schools. 

The  question  at  once  arises — How  can  these  or  other  new 
schools  be  built  where  there  are  no  grants  for  building  and  no 
available  endowments  ?  There  is  very  little  prospect  that  any  large 
sums  will  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  especially  if  the  new 
rate  for  elementary  education  should  be  something  like  sevenpence 
or  eightpence  in  the  £*  The  only  possible  method  appears 
to  be  a  special  rate  levied  on  the  particular  district  concerned. 

Some  idea  of  the  cost  of  a  new  secondary  school  for  a  population 
of  say  25,000  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows.  The  cost  of  a  school, 
say  a  dual  school  for  boys  and  girls,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  1,000  of 
the  population  at  about  £^0  a  head,  for  site,  building,  furniture, 
etc.,  would  be  ;^9,ooo  for  150  children.  This  would  represent  an 
annual  cost  for  interest  and  repayment  of  principal  ot,  say,  ;t45o  a 

*  In  Wales,  under  the  Welsji  Intermediate  Education  Act,  of  rather  more 
than  8,000  pupils,  nearly  half  are  girls. 
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year,  or  at  least  a  penny  rate  in  many  districts,  until  the  debt  on 
the  buildings  was  wiped  out.  After  the  building  had  been  provided 
rent  free  it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  on  the  school  for  less  than 
;^i,8oo  a  year  with  a  good  staff  and  including  all  the  necessary 
expenditure  on  cleaning,  light,  fuel,  repairs,  administration  and 
miscellaneous  matters.  Against  this  may  be  set  an  income  in  fees 
either  from  parents  or  scholarship  funds,  say,  of  £6  per  head  or 
;^900,  a  grant  from  the  Government  of  £2  los.  per  head  if  it  was 
a  Division  B  school  (which  would  be  the  most  appropriate  type  of 
school)  or  £  375,  and  a  grant  from  the  County  Council  at  the  rate  of 
£2  per  scholar  or  ;^300,  or  a  total  income  of  £iyS75»  With  such  a 
calculation  both  ends  do  not  meet,  and  yet  there  will  have  been  a 
local  expenditure  of  a  penny  rate  for  a  building,  aid  from  the  County 
Council  in  scholarships,  and  annual  grant,  which  may  be  equal 
to  nearly  another  penny  rate,  and  probably  an  expenditure  on 
** intending  pupil-teachers"  and  pupil-teachers  in  the  school  which 
will  take  up  a  considerable  part  of  a  third  penny  rate. 

This  places  far  too  great  a  burden  on  a  locality  which  may  be 
already  paying  a  very  heavy  rate  for  elementary  education.  There 
is  only  one  effective  way  in  which  relief  can  be  given,  and  that  is 
by  an  increase  of  the  grants  from  the  State. 

Such  are  some  of  the  financial  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  carrying  out,  even  on  the  most  simple  and  reasonable 
lines,  such  a  supply  of  good  secondary  education  in  day  schools 
within  easy  reach  of  the  parents  as  most  other  civilised  nations 
have  long  ago  provided  for  their  own  people. 

School  Aooommodation. 

No  attempt  is  here  made  to  indicate  the  exact  places  in  which 
new  schools  are  required.  The  Report  indicates  very  clearly  by 
means  of  maps  and  statistics  the  areas  which  are  in  need  of  new 
schools.  The  exact  position  of  the  schools  will  have  to  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  central  County  Authority  in  conference  with  the 
Local  Authorities  and  others  locally  interested  in  the  question. 

And  side  by  side  with  the  question  of  the  provision  of  new 
schools  comes  the  question  of  supply  in  existing  schools.  We  must 
assume  that  the  new  schools  will  be  in  every  respect  what 
Authorities,  zealous  to  have  the  best,  would  wish  them  to  be,  at 
any  rate  as  regards  buildings,  apparatus  and  surroundings.  But 
in  respect  of  these  matters  there  is  in  many  of  the  existing  schools 
much  to  be  done,  and  there  are  not  adequate  funds  available  for 
the  purpose.  So  long  as  we  find,  as  at  present,  that  nearly  half 
the  pupils  leave  the  secondary  school  in  the  West  Riding  under 
the  age  of  15,  and  that  more  than  a  third  of  them  stay  for  less 
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than  two  years  at  the  schools,  much  of  our  so-called  secondary 
education  is  ineffective  and  inadequate.  The  accommodation  may 
exist,  but  until  the  schools  themselves  are  in  many  cases  made 
much  more  attractive  and  efficient  than  they  are,  we  cannot 
expect  tnat  the  attendance  will  largely  increase. 

The  actual  conditions  under  which  the  teaching  is  given,  with 
regard  to  buildings,  surroundings  and  equipment,  are  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  not  too  bright  or  healthy  towns  of  the 
West  Riding.  At  present  there  are  far  too  many  buildings  in  use 
of  a  standard  which  would  not  be  allowed  in  new  buildings,  and 
quite  unsuitable  for  secondary  school  purposes.  Much  has  still  to 
be  done  to  improve  lighting,  heating,  ventilation  and  decoration. 
Good  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  workshops,  convenient  playing 
fields  and  swimming  baths  are  still  often  regarded  as  luxuries 
rather  than  as  necessities.  Apparatus  of  every  sort,  except  for 
the  teaching  of  science,  and,  in  particular,  good  and  available 
school  libraries  are  almost  wholly  wanting. 

The  Teaching  Staff. 

We  may  pass  from  the  subject  of  buildings  and  apparatus  and 
the  surroundings  of  the  school,  and  we  come  at  once  to  the  large 
and  fundamentally  important  form  of  expenditure  which  is  made 
in  payment  of  the  staff.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  all  the  schools, 
both  new  and  old  alike,  except  perhaps  one  or  two  highly  endowed 
schools,  will  be  concerned.  At  the  present  moment  in  existing 
schools  aided  by  the  Authority  only  35  per  cent,  of  the  assistant- 
masters  possess  university  degrees,  and  the  average  salary  of  the 
assistant-teachers  is  ;^iii  in  boys'  schools  and  £8^  in  girls' 
schools.  Over  one -third  of  the  head-teachers  have  total 
emoluments  of  less  than  ;^250  a  year.  The  qualifications  of  many 
of  the  teachers  are  extremely  low. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  such  circumstances  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  teaching  must  be  very  far  below  what  they  ought 
to  be. 

In  schools  in  large  industrial  centres  the  influence  of  teachers  of 
the  highest  possible  education  and  training  is  of  special  importance, 
but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  low  salaries  now  offered  will 
attract  men  and  women  with  the  power  and  ability  necessary  to 
make  themselves  centres  of  the  best  educational  influences,  and 
such  salaries  will  not  tempt  teachers  to  postpone  beyond  the  earliest 
possible  moment  the  time  at  which  they  begin  to  earn  them.  Many 
of  the  teachers,  therefore,  have  had  no  chance,  and  can  have  no 
chance  under  present  conditions,  of  learning  or  seeing  the  best 
methods  of  instruction  which  the  accumulated  experience  of  good 
teachers  is  gradually  making  available  for  those  who  have  leisure 
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and  opportunity.  This  condition  of  things  cannot  be  changed  by 
an  alteration  of  salaries  alone.  We  ought,  however,  to  aim  at 
arrangements  under  which  the  ordinary  initial  salaries  of  efficient 
assistant-teachers  should  be  at  least  £120  in  the  case  of  women, 
and  at  least  £1^0  in  the  case  of  men.  Salaries  as  low  as  these 
ought  to  be  accompanied  by  arrangements  for  a  superannuation 
allowance  as  is  the  case  with  elementary  teachers.  In  the  case  of 
teachers  of  special  skill  in  certain  subjects,  or  of  efficient  teachers 
of  some  years*  service,  the  salaries  would  of  course  be  very  much 
higher.  There  is  nothing  over  generous  about  such  proposals,  but 
they  are  much  in  advance  of  what  can  be  done  at  present.  For 
here  again  lack  of  funds  is  the  great  obstacle. 

Instead  of  a  Government  Grant  which  roughly  averages  say  £^ 
per  scholar,  if  the  two  types  of  school  A  and  B  are  taken  together, 
we  ought  to  have  a  grant  which  does  not  average  less  than  £^  per 
scholar.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  our  local  supply  of  secondary 
education  can  be  effectively  improved  as  long  as  the  State  grants 
little  more  than  ;^20o,ooo  a  year  to  our  secondary  day  schools  for 
a  population  of  34  millions. 

There  are  other  matters,  in  which  the  question  of  funds  is  not 
so  much  involved  but  which  closely  concern  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools,  to  which  a  few  words  must  be  given. 

Examinations. 

At  present  nearly  all  our  secondary  schools  suffer  greatly  from  a 
multiplicity  of  examinations  which  are  pressed  upon  them  either 
by  the  parents  or  by  the  Authorities  or  in  other  ways.  What  is 
needed  as  a  remedy  is  some  uniform  and  simple  "leaving 
examination,*'  as  it  is  popularly  called,  which  shall  be  available  as 
a  substitute  for  the  various  entrance  examinations  to  the  professions 
or  to  places  of  higher  education  which  now  prevail.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  universities  and  other  examining  bodies  may 
combine  to  accept  some  scheme  which  will  give  a  great  relief  to 
the  schools  and  the  teachers  in  this  respect.  Much  more 
simplicity  also  in  the  tests  applied  to  our  schools  is  very  desirable^ 
for  many  of  the  so-called  successes  of  special  pupils  are  by  no 
means  always  a  real  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  or  efficiency  of 
a  school  taken  as  a  whole. 

Alike  in  the  examinations  which  are  the  test  of  the  pupils 
leaving  the  secondary  school,  and  in  those  which  by  scholarships 
or  otherwise  bring  pupils  into  the  school,  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  knowledge  and  opinion  of  the  teacher  about  the  pupils 
should  count  for  something.  There  are  difficulties  in  this  no  d6ubt, 
but  the  present  tests  in  which  paper  work  plays  so  large  a  part  are 
very  far  from  being  wholly  satisfactory. 
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The  Carricala  of  Sohools. 

As  regards  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  what  is  most  to  be 
regretted  at  present  is  that  so  many  authorities  find  themselves,  for 
financial  reasons,  compelled  to  enter  their  schools  under  Division  A 
or  Division  B  in  order  to  obtain  a  Government  grant,  apart  from 
the  question  of  whether  this  is  really  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
the  school.  They  are  often  also  pressed  to  become  Division  A 
schools  simply  owing  to  the  necessity  for  getting  more  money  ia 
cases  where  Division  B  is  educationally  the  best  type  of  school,, 
but  where,  according  to  present  arrangements,  the  money  grant  is 
the  smallest.  It  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
Board  of  Education  will  give  up  these  restrictions  which  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  abolished  Science  and  Art  Department,  and  make 
their  grants  for  the  efficiency  of  the  school  as  a  whole,  apart  from  the 
teaching  of  particular  subjects,  provided  the  curriculum  be  suitable 
to  the  school  and  the  pupil  concerned. 

Such  a  change  in  conditions  would  make  it  possible  to  consider 
the  whole  question  of  curriculum  in  a  fresh  light.  It  is  generally 
felt  that  in  all  our  schools,  elementary  as  well  as  secondary, 
there  is  a  tendency  towards  too  much  instruction  in  facts  to  the 
comparative  exclusion  of  training  in  habits  of  mind  and  in  capacity 
for  appreciation.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the  instruction 
in  special  subjects  is  at  present  wasted  owing  to  the  want  of 
soundness  of  the  foundation,  and  it  may  well  be  that  in  the  early 
years  of  a  secondary  school  course  some  subjects  now  taught 
should  be  omitted  and  attention  concentrated  on  various  forms 
of  training  in  the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  The  reports  ot 
Government  Inspectors  who,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1899,  have  been  called  upon  to  inspect  for  the  county  the  schools 
which  it  aids,  distinctly  point  in  the  direction  of  a  change  of  this 
sort.  It  should  be  here  stated  that  these  reports  on  the  secondary 
schools  printed  for  the  confidential  use  of  the  County  Authority 
and  the  Governors  of  the  schools,  though,  in  a  few  cases,  open  to 
criticism  in  minor  points,  have  been  able  and  impartial  and  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  West  Riding  Education  Committee. 

Futupe  Work. 
There  remains  a  heavy  task  in  the  future  for  the  County 
Authority  to  perform  before  secondary  education  can  be  what 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  West  Riding.  This  task  can  only  be 
achieved  by  constant  co-operation  with  the  local  bodies  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter.  Nothing  but  the  most  friendly  and 
united  action  at  every  point  can  bring  about  what  is  required. 
This  is  just  as  true  with  regard  to  existing  schools  as  with  regard 
to   a   new  supply  of  schools.     As  far  as  possible  all  reasonable 
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experiments  in  educational  work  will  no  doubt  be  encouraged, 
and  there  will  be  both  latitude  and  elasticity  in  the  arrangements 
which  are  made.  There  seems  to  be  ample  ground  for  the 
belief  that  by  friendly  counsel  and  conference  the  County 
Authority  can  be  of  real  service  to  the  schools  and  the  County 
Governing  Bodies.  It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  first 
difficulties  have  been  faced  and  overcome,  which  cannot  be  done 
without  a  further  supply  of  public  funds,  there  will  be  time  to 
think  more  about  the  pupils,  the  actual  boys  and  girls  themselves, 
and  less  about  machinery  and  apparatus  and  administration. 
When  that  time  comes,  if  frequent  conferences  between  the 
teachers,  the  Local  Authorities  and  the  County  Authority  are 
held,  ample  opportunities  will  be  given  for  making  that  real 
and  effective  progress  which  in  this  particular  branch  of  our 
national  education  has  long  been  hoped  for  but  which  has  been 
long  delayed. 

(3)  REPORT  ON  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  Sapply  of  Sohools. 

Population. — In  any  consideration  of  this  question,  the  position 
held  in  the  geographical  county  by  the  county  boroughs  cannot  be 
ignored.  It  should,  therefore,  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  total  population  (2.761,321)  of  the  West  Riding  is 
to  be  found  in  the  six  county  boroughs.  Ag^ain,  the  14  non-county 
boroughs,  with  their  separate  powers  under  Part  II.  of  the  Act, 
account  for  a  population  of  over  360,000  out  of  that  of  the 
administrative  area  of  1,389,184. 

Number  of  Schools. — The  19  non-local  schools  in  the  county 
and  the  county  boroughs  need  not  be  included  in  the  number  of 
schools,  as  they  do  not  materially  affect  the  question  of  supply. 
There  are  1 1 1  local  secondary  schools  in  the  administrative  area, 
but  of  these  as  many  as  72  are  private  schools,  and  of  the  38 
public  schools  only  eight  are  separate  schools  for  girls.  In  the 
county  boroughs  the  relative  proportion  of  public  and  private 
schools  is  reversed,  there  being  27  of  the  former  (calculating  the 
higher  grade  schools  for  boys  and  girls  as  one  school)  and  20  of 
the  latter:  the  proportion  of  separate  public  schools  for  girls  is 
also  better. 

Accommodation. — In  estimating  the  supply  of  schools  and  their 
available  accommodation  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the 
population,  the  county  has  been  taken  (a)  as  a  whole,  (b)  in  its 
administrative  area  simply,  (c)  in  its  county  boroughs  and  (d)  in 
separate  sections  and  districts.  The  proportion  of  accommodation 
to  each  1,000  of  the  population  must  be  estimated  side  by  side  with 
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the  facilities  for  communication  in  any  one  given  district.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  at  present  the  existing  accommodation 
is  far  less  inadequate  in  certain  districts  than  the  actual  attendance. 
For  the  population  of  the  whole  county  there  are  86  secondary 
public  schools  with  accommodation  for  12,514  pupils,  and  99 
secondary  private  schools  with  accommodation  for  5,170  pupils, 
making  a  total  of  185  schools  with  accommodation  for  17,684  pupils 
(including  in  the  non-local  schools  the  accommodation  for  day  pupils 
only).  For  the  population  in  the  administrative  area  there  are  48 
public  secondary  schools  with  accommodation  for  4,890  pupils,  and 
79  private  secondary  schools  with  accommodation  for  3,490  pupils, 
making  a  total  of  127  schools  with  accommodation  for  8,380. 
For  the  population  in  the  county  boroughs  there  are  38  public 
secondary  schools  with  accommodation  for  7,624  pupils,  and  20 
private  schools  with  accommodation  for  1,680  pupils,  making  a 
total  of  58  schools  with  accommodation  for  9,304  pupils.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  noted  that  in  each  case  a  great  disparity  exists  in  the 
amount  of  accommodation  provided  by  the  private  as  compared 
with  the  public  schools,  though  the  numbers  of  the  former  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  latter.  The  approximate  proportion  of 
accommodation  per  1,000  of  the  population  is  very  similar  in  each 
case,  the  actual  figures  being — for  the  whole  county,  6*4 ;  for  the 
administrative  county,  6 ;  for  the  county  boroughs,  6*7. 

In  the  separate  (or  chiefly  smaller  than  the  county  borough) 
districts  it  is  found  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  available 
accommodation  is  unsuitably  placed.  For  instance,  in  the  most 
thinly-populated  districts  the  average  works  out  at  19*57  P®^ 
1,000,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  most  thickly-populated 
districts,  where,  of  course,  the  largest  accommodation  is  needed, 
an  average  of  only  6-19  per  1,000  is  shown. 

Attendance    of    Pupils. — The    statistics    in    regard    to    the 

existing    attendance    at    schools    reveal    some    interesting    and 

important   facts,   and   these  are  given,  firstly,  for  all  secondary 

schools,  and,  secondly,  for  public  schools  only.     When  compared 

with    the    available    accommodation,    the    number    of    pupils    in 

attendance  is  very  much  below  what  it  should  be.     Taking  the 

proportions  of  the  attendance  to  the  population  only,  they  are 

approximately  per  1,000  as  follows: — in  the  whole  county — (a)  for 

all     schools,     4'4,     (b)    for    public     schools     only,     3*3  ;     in    the 

administrative  county — (a)  for  all  schools,  37,  (b)  for  public  schools 

only,  2-2  ;  in  the  county  boroughs — (a)  for  all  schools,  5'i,  (b)  for 

public   schools  only,   4'4.     The  proportionate  attendance  in   the 

separate  districts  cannot  be  given   as  a  whole:  it  is  subject  to 

extreme  variety,  from  11 -7  to  o'4.     A  close  comparison  of  the 
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attendance  with  the  accommodation  in  all  schools  shows  the 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  the  former  falling  short  of 
the  latter  by  (per  i,ooo) — 2  in  the  whole  county;  2-3  in  the 
administrative  county ;  and  1*6  in  the  county  boroughs. 

If  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  private  schools  of  a 
secondary  character  is  omitted,  the  real  condition  of  affairs  as 
far  as  the  public  secondary  schools  are  concerned  will  be  more 
apparent.  Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  exclude  the  private 
schools  from  the  consideration  due  to  them,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  but  few  would  really  be  available  as  affording  the  kind  of 
supply  required.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  nature  of  the  buildings, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  school  on  the  death  or 
retirement  of  the  head-master  or  head-mistress,  and  the  risk  as  to 
what  may  happen  on  the  sale  of  goodwill,  diminish  to  a  great 
extent  their  power  of  being  permanently  available  as  a  substitute 
for  a  public  or  municipal  supply.  There  may  be  cases  where  a 
transfer  to  a  Local  Authority  can  be  usefully  arranged,  and  there 
will  always  be  some  districts  in  which  private  schools  will  satisfy  a 
definite  demand  on  the  part  of  some  parents. 

If  the  public  schools  only  be  taken,  which  is  really  the  most 
suitable  method  of  survey  under  existing  conditions,  the  attendance 
is  shown  to  fall  short  of  the  accommodation  by — 1*2  per  1,000  in 
the  whole  country ;  i  '3  in  the  administrative  county ;  and  i  •  i  in 
the  county  boroughs. 

The  following  table  serves  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  West 
Riding  in  the  matter  of  attendance  at  secondary  schools,  as 
compared  with  other  areas,  though  the  figures  do  not  appear  in 
all  cases  to  include  private  schools  : — 


Name  of  District. 


Massachusetts    

Minnesota 

Rhine  Province 

Westphalia 

Principality  of  Wales  . . 

Surrey 

Cambridgeshire 

jL orKS.  w . xv .  .....•*••• 

Staffordshire 

Devon 

Lancashire 

Wiltshire     

Yorks.  N.R 

Durham •  • 

Kent 


Population. 


3,416,892 

1. 751. 394 
5.759.798 

3.187.777 
1,720,600 

653.549 

184,759 

2,761,331 

1,236,919 

662,196 

4,198,136 

271.394 
377.338 
830,651 

961.139 


Number  of  Pupil* 
in  attendance. 


Boys. 


Girta. 


TotaL 


31.935 

14.450 
4.308 

I.718 

392 
5.553 
2.259 
1,184 

7.257 
472 
717 

1. 189 

1.095 


7,692 

3.591 
4,014 

791 

260 

3.614 

1.558 

764 

3.833 
202 

191 

599 
807 


44,680 
12,436 
39.627 
18,041 
8,322 

2.509 
652 

9.167 

3.817 

1,948 

11,090 

674 

908 

1.788 

1.902 


Propoitioa 


1307 
71 

688 
566 

483 

383 

353 

33 
308 

2*94 
2-64 

248 
2*40 

215 
198 
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Analysis  of  Supply. — The  basis  taken  for  the  grading  of 
schools  is  that  adopted  by  the  Secondary  Education  Commissioners 
in  1895 — ^^^  ^'^st  grade  schools,  up  to  1 8  or  19  years;  for  second 
grade,  17  or  18  years;  and  for  third  grade,  15  or  16  years.  Thus, 
it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  single  aided  school  in  the  administrative 
county  could  fairly  be  called  a  first  grade  school.  By  taking  the 
same  basis  for  second  and  third  grade  schools,  at  least  eight  boys' 
schools  and  two  girls*  schools  must  be  termed  third  grade.  But 
grading  in  this  manner  by  leaving  age  is  held  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
Other  methods,  possibly  satisfactory  by  themselves,  are  suggested, 
such  as  the  length  of  school  life,  the  curriculum  and  the  future 
careers  of  pupils.  Full  particulars  upon  each  of  these  points,  and 
relating  to  all  the  35  public  secondary  schools  in  the  county,  are 
given  in  the  report  in  a  tabular  form.  The  schools  are  also 
considered  upon  the  bases  of  recognition  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  i.e,,  under  the  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  and 
for  the  purpose  of  the  registration  of  teachers. 

It  is  also  pointed  out,  very  properly,  that  the  supply  of  schools 
or  the  accommodation  in  them  is  affected,  more  or  less,  by  practical 
evidences  of  local  interest,  as  in  the  keenness  of  competition  in 
the  various  districts  for  county  minor  and  major  scholarships, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  influenced  by  extraneous  circumstances. 
Upon  this  matter,  a  comparative  table  in  the  report  shows  that 
considerably  over  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  in  aided 
secondary  schools  in  the  administrative  county  compete  for  these 
scholarships.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  competitions  held 
for  a  considerable  number  of  local  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 
Another  indication  of  local  interest  is  seen  in  the  number  of 
fee-paying  pupils  in  proportion  to  the  population,  willingness  to 
pay  a  fairly  high  fee  being  in  evidence  in  many  districts. 

The  leaving  age  in  elementary  schools  has  even  a  more  important 

eflfect  upon  the  supply.     It  is  estimated  that  about  60  per  cent,  of 

the  pupils  in  the  35  aided  secondary  schools  have  been  previously 

educated  in  elementary  schools.       The  average  leaving  age  for 

entrance  to  the  secondary  schools  was   11*4  years,  varying  very 

slightly  in  different  districts.     This  average  is,  generally  speaking, 

fair,  and  cannot  be  said  to  affect  disparagingly  the  uniformity  of 

standard  in  the  lower  forms  of  a  secondary  school  where  rather  the 

pupils  drawn  from  other  sources  cause  difficulty  of  classification  or 

grouping.      The  eligible  age  for  county   minor  scholarships    at 

secondary  schools  is  at  present  under  13  years,  and  in  proportion 

as  the  competition  for  them  grows  keener  the  greater  is  the  tendency 

for  the  average  age  of  scholars  to  increase.     The  natural  line  of 

division  between  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  point  of 
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age,  paying  due  regard  to  all  local  conditions,  would  be  over  ten 
and  under  eleven,  and  it  is  where  pressure  is  introduced  to  retain 
pupils  in  an  elementary  school  to  a  much  older  age  that 
considerable  harm  arises. 

Finally,  the  means  of  communication  to  and  from  the  schools 
materially  operate  upon  the  supply.  A  five-mile  radius  is 
considered  sufficient  for  a  secondary  day  school  in  a  district  where 
such  means  are  good.  It  would  seem,  from  a  tabular  statement 
in  the  report,  that  there  are  cases  in  the  West  Riding  where, 
though  the  means  of  communication  are  adequate,  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  from  outside  this  radius  is  very  small,  and 
that,  where  communication  is  not  good,  many  pupils  attend  from 
outside. 

Deficiency  of  Supply. — This  section  forms  the  real  crux  of  the 
report,  for  it  shows  what  work  must  be  done  in  supplying  public 
secondary  school  accommodation  in  the  West  Riding.  The 
existing  supply  is  very  unevenly  distributed  throughout  the 
administrative  county.  Certain  districts,  not  the  most  populous, 
are  wholly  without  provision  for  both  boys  and  girls ;  while  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  districts  {e.g,,  14  out  of  15  selected)  do  not 
afford  any  facilities  for  girls.  In  three  out  of  the  six  county 
boroughs  the  supply  is  moderately  fair,  in  proportion  to  the 
population.  Generally,  the  mining  and  manufacturing  portions  of 
the  area  are  fairly  supplied  with  boys*  schools.  In  the  north 
and  north-west  of  the  Riding,  and  again  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Goole  and  Selby,  secondary  schools  for  boys  are  wanting.  In  the 
matter  of  secondary  schools  for  girls  the  centre  and  west  centre  of 
the  area  is  fairly  well  supplied.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  great 
deficiency.  The  deficiency  of  accommodation  largely  corresponds, 
of  course,  to  the  deficiency  of  schools.  The  deficiency  in  the 
attendance  is  very  great.  Schools  exist  in  many  districts  with  a 
fair  accommodation,  at  which  the  attendance  is  wholly  inadequate, 
and  this  is  a  very  serious  hindrance  to  the  efficiency  of  schools. 
In  the  majority  of  schools  in  the  West  Riding  the  numbers  fall 
below  100 — out  of  the  35  schools  of  which  particulars  have  been 
.taken,  only  three  contain  more  than  150  pupils  and  nine  contain 
less  than  50 — and  this  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  the  financial 
position  of  the  schools,  in  the  absence  of  a  very  considerable 
endowment,  to  be  secured. 

The  deficiency  of  supply  is,  then,  not  so  much  a  matter  of  lack 
of  schools  or  accommodation  but  of  the  absolute  inadequacy  of 
attendance  and  consequent  inefficiency.  How  to  raise  very 
considerably  the  attendance  in  existing  schools  is  of  quite  as  much 
importance  as  the  provision  of  additional  accommodation. 
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As  regards  curricula,  there  is  no  hesitation  shown  in  tracing  the 
undue  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  science  and  mathematics  in 
schools  to  the  influence  of  Government  grants.  Speaking  generally, 
the  curricula  now  adopted  in  the  schools  have  not  been  determined 
in  reference  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  localities,  but  rather 
with  a  view  of  securing  the  highest  possible  grant  on  each  pupil. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  a  truly  educational  aim  has  seldom  been 
the  guiding  motive  in  the  preparation  of  a  curriculum,  and  that 
the  proportion  of  time  which  should  relatively  be  allotted  to  specific 
subjects  has  not  seriously  been  considered. 

The  Supply  of  Teaohers. 

The  teachers*  question  is  considered  from  such  points  of  view  as 
their  qualifications,  training,  age,  length  of  tenure  of  office,  salaries, 
amount  of  work,  methods  of  appointment  and  dismissal,  etc.,  and 
is  dealt  with  separately  in  regard  to  head  and  assistant -teachers, 
and  visiting  and  student  teachers.  A  selection  only  of  the  most 
important  facts  can  be  made  here. 

So  far  as  head-teachers  are  concerned,  it  is  the  experience  of 
Governors  and  other  Bodies  who  are  entrusted  with  their  selection 
that  the  supply  of  suitable  candidates  is  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  necessarily  limited  number  of  posts.  The  head -masters  of  25 
of  the  29  boys'  schools  possess  university  degrees,  and  four  hold 
degrees  in  both  science  and  art.  In  all  cases  previous  experience 
has  been  gained  in  other  schools  and  averages  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Three  of  the  six  head-mistresses  possess  degrees  or  their 
equivalent ;  in  five  cases  previous  experience,  averaging  six  years, 
has  been  gained  in  other  schools.  The  head-masters  have  held 
their  appointments,  on  an  average,  for  13  years,  and  the  head- 
mistresses for  ten  years.  In  comparison  with  other  counties,  the 
salaries  paid  to  head-teachers  of  boys*  schools  reach  a  fair  average, 
but  there  is  great  deficiency  in  the  salaries  paid  to  those  of  girls' 
schools.  In  most  cases  the  salaries  are  fixed,  with  capitation 
grants.  For  head-masters  the  total  salary  is  found  to  be  on 
an  average  £2^2.  In  16  cases,  over  half  of  the  whole  number,  it 
is  under  ;^25o  and  in  only  seven  cases  is  it  over  ;^4oo.  If  the 
value  of  house  and  boarders  is  added  to  this,  an  average  total 
emolument  of  £\o^  is  obtained.  For  head-mistresses  the  average 
total  emoluments,  reckoning  house  and  boarders,  may  be  estimated 
at  ;f  288 ;  in  four  cases  this  total  lies  between  ;^i90  and  ;^23o. 

The  supply  of  assiist ant-teachers  with  suitable  qualifications  is 
very  far*  from  adequate,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  boys' 
schools.'  It  is  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  capable  men,  and 
no  remedy  to  this  serious  condition  of  affairs  can  be  expected  until 
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a  very  considerable  improvement  takes  place  in  the  rate  of  salaries, 
the  average  of  which  is  very  low,  in  the  facility  for  training  and 
in  the  chance  of  promotion.  A  very  small  proportion  of  assistant- 
teachers  are  eligible  for  head-teacherships,  and  there  are  few 
schools  in  which  any  member  of  the  staff  takes  definite  rank  as 
second  master  or  mistress.  On  the  one  hand,  only  about  35  per 
cent,  of  the  masters  possess  the  degree  of  a  university,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  twelve  per  cent,  are  quite  unqualified.  Of  the  38 
mistresses,  twelve  either  possess  or  are  qualified  to  receive  a 
university  degree,  and  five  are  quite  unqualified.  Only  25  of 
the  117  masters  have  been  through  any  course  of  professional 
training,  while  eleven  of  the  mistresses  have  done  so.  The 
average  salary  of  assistant-masters  is  j^iii,  calculating  ;^40  as  an 
equivalent  to  board  and  lodging,  and  this  salary  is  £1^  lower 
than  the  Welsh  average.  For  assistant-mistresses,  the  average 
falls  to  1%^. 

Visiting  teachers  to  the  number  of  69  are  employed  by  30  of 
the  35  aided  schools,  and  are  either  wholly  responsible  for  the 
instruction  in  special  (art,  commercial  or  domestic)  subjects,  or  take 
charge  of  the  more  advanced  work ;  they  nearly  all  possess  full 
qualifications  for  their  respective  subjects. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  special  training  courses  for  teachers 
organised  by  the  County  Council  since  1889.  As  to  these,  it  is 
stated  that  with  some  exceptions  there  has  not  been  any 
pronounced  enthusiasm  by  teachers  to  benefit  by  them  for  the 
sake  only  of  improving  their  own  methods  of  teaching  certain 
subjects,  but  use  has  been  made  of  them  rather  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  additional  qualifications  to  take  work  extraneous  to  the 
actual  work  of  the  school  to  which  they  are  attached.  The 
demand  for  qualifications  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  this. 

The  Supply  of  Pupils. 

It  has  already  been  shown  on  pp.  429-30  how  inadequate  is  the 
attendance  in  the  public  secondary  schools  in  the  West  Riding. 
Taking  the  35  aided  schools  with  their  3,097  pupils,  the  extremely 
low  proportion  of  about  two  per  i  ,000  of  the  population  is  arrived 
at,  or,  if  the  county  pupils  (1,287)  attending  schools  in  the  county 
boroughs  are  included,  the  figure  is  only  slightly  over  three  per  1,000. 

Information  is  given  as  to  the  age  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  their 
leaving  age,  their  period  of  stay  at  school,  the  occupations  of 
parents,  the  previous  places  of  education,  the  proportion  of  the 
pupils  who  receive  free  education,  and  their  subsequent  education 
and  career.     A  few  of  the  most  important  facts  must  suffice  here. 
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The  returns  as  to  ages  show  that  the  majority  of  pupils  fall 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  15,  in  fact,  58  per  cent.,  and  that 
very  few  remain  over  17  and  18,  which  statement  is  corroborated 
by  the  leaving  age  of  pupils. 

To  ascertain  the  duration  of  school  life,  the  summer  term  of 
1902  was  taken.  There  were  then  636  pupils  leaving.  Of  boys, 
35  per  cent,  had  a  secondary  school  Hfe  of  over  three  years  and 
only  21  per  cent,  over  four  years ;  of  girls,  about  41  per  cent,  had 
a  school  life  of  over  three  years  and  more  than  24  per  cent,  over 
four  years.  The  average  school  life  is  found  to  be  for  boys  2 '93 
years,  and  for  girls  3*14  years.  As  at  most  of  the  schools  the  course 
of  instruction  is  planned  to  extend  over  at  least  four  years,  the 
benefit  of  a  secondary  education  is  very  much  depreciated  by  the 
withdrawal  of  pupils  after  very  short  periods. 

In  connection  with  the  statistics  .as  to  the  occupations  of  parents, 
one  point  of  some  interest  and  value  is  that  which  makes  clear  the 
class  of  parents  inclined  to  keep  their  children  longest  at  school ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  elementary  schoolmasters  appear  to  be  the 
lowest  in  the  scale.  The  percentages  of  pupils  in  the  highest  third 
of  the  schools  only  [i.e.,  those  pupils  whose  ages  range  from  about 
16  to  18  years)  are  returned  in  order  of  merit  as  follow:  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  etc.,  21*28  ;  commercial  managers, 
travellers,  clerks,  19*64  ;  professional  and  independent,  18*67 ; 
artisans,  labourers,  16-50;  retail  traders,  14*22;  farmers,  5*14; 
elementary  schoolmasters,  4*55. 

From  the  public  elementary  (including  the  higher  grade)  schools 
come  over  68  per  cent,  of  secondary  school  pupils,  while  a  supply 
of  nearly  25  per  cent,  may  be  attributed  to  private  schools  or 
tuition :  these  figures  have  rightly  no  reference  to  pupils  in 
preparatory  departments  of  secondary  schools.  As  regards  the 
subsequent  education  and  career  of  pupils,  the  available  figures 
indicate  that  the  bulk  (68  per  cent.)  go  to  take  up  business  and 
industrial  occupations. 


The  Sopply  of  Funds. 

The  financial  administration  of  schools  is  dealt  with  in  great 
detail  in  respect  of  each  aided  school.  The  different  points  of 
consideration  include  endowments.  Government  and  County 
Oouncil  grants,  rates,  fees  and  voluntary  assistance.  The  general 
comments  upon  this  question  deserve  special  attention. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  in  places  where  there  is 
no  endowment  of  any  importance,  and  where  it  is  not  found  possible 
to  charge  more  than  a  £5  or  £6  fee,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a 
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secondary  school  effectively  without  a  larger  Government  grant 
than  is  at  present  obtainable.  .To  maintain  (and  sometimes  to 
provide)  a  school  and  grant  it  £i  a  head  out  of  the  rates  is  as  much 
as  any  county  or  district  can  be  expected  to  do.  Add  to  this  a  £^ 
fee,  which  in  many  industrial  districts  is  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  from  the  parent,  and  there  remains  a  balance  of  ;f8, 
which  ought  to  be  found  by  the  Government  to  make  up  the  amount 
oi  £\^  per  scholar,  which  is  the  minimum  cost  of  the  most  simple 
type  of  efficient  secondary  school.  Schools  with  large  endowments 
or  high  fees,  whilst  necessarily  obtaining  similar  Government  grants, 
should  be  utilised  for  those  special  purposes  and  special  types  of 
education  which  are  very  important  but  which  cost  much  more 
than  ;^i5  a  head.  SucJi  schools  will  always  be  of  the  highest  value 
in  a  county,  and  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  keep  all  schools 
down  to  the  low  level  of  ;^i5  a  head  as  the  cost  of  the  education 
provided. 

A  few  of  the  chief  particulars  of  the  financial  condition  of 
West  Riding  schools  may  here  be  given.  The  nett  endowment 
available  for  educational  purposes  in  the  county  (including  county 
boroughs)  reaches  nearly  ;^i 5,000,  ».^.,  for  51  schools,  the  nett 
endowment  per  pupil  for  the  35  aided  county  schools  being 
£2"jg.  The  maximum  Government  grant  per  pupil  earned  by 
any  school  is  £s'^\i  ^  sum  considerably  below  that  deemed 
necessary  for  efficient  maintenance. 

Some  useful  remarks  are  made  upon  the  question  of  fees,  to 
which  a  large  tabular  summary  is  devoted. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  adequacy  of  the  fee  charged  in  any 
school,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  some  standard  of  fee  which 
should  reasonably  be  charged  when  consideration  has  been  taken 
of  the  educational  aim  of  the  school,  its  situation  and  its 
availability.  Three  types  of  school  have  been  taken  with  fees  of 
;^io,  £y  and  £\  respectively,  for  tuition  alone.  The  average  of 
these  three  would  be  £y.  The  raising  or  lowering  of  such  an 
average  would  depend  largely  on  how  far  the  fee  had  to  supplement 
a  poor  endowment,  and  on  how  far  such  a  fee  accorded  with  the 
ideas  and  means  of  the  people  whose  interests  the  school  especially 
served.  In  the  West  Riding  there  is  an  extraordinary  difference 
in  the  fees  charged  by  schools  in  similar  districts  apparently 
conducted  with  similar  aims  and  serving  similar  interests.  A  fee 
above  the  average  is  found  to  be  readily  paid  in  schools  where  a 
fee  below  the  average  might  be  expected,  and  fees  much  below  the 
average  still  continue  in  schools  where,  in  the  absence  of  other 
sources  of  income,  the  standard  of  aim  demands  a  much  higher  fee. 
This  want  of  uniformity  is  apt  to  produce  unfair  competition  and 
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to  cripple  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  The  average  fee  per  pupil 
in  the  aided  schools  is  about  ;^5*io:  where  extra  fees  are  charged 
for  special  subjects  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils 
studying  those  subjects. 

Other  Considerationcu 

Administration  of  Schools. — A  difficulty  that  would  be  met 
with  in  any  reorganisation  of  existing  schools  is  here  noticed, 
i.e,y  the  control  exercised  over  the  Trustees  or  Governing  Bodies 
of  endowed  schools  at  almost  every  stage  of  their  work  by  the 
Central  Authority :  if  any  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  details  of 
internal  administration,  or  in  control  or  management,  elaborate 
legal  procedure  is  involved.  The  constitution  of  the  Governing 
Bodies  of  aided  schools  is  classified  under  ex-officioj  co-optative 
and  representative  members.  Of  the  30  Governing  Bodies 
(managing  35  schools),  eight  have  ex-qfflcio  members,  20  have 
co-optative  members,  particular  interests  are  represented  on  17, 
Local  Governing  Bodies  (which  include  Tov/n  Councils,  etc.) 
on  27  and  the  university  colleges  on  20.  The  West  Riding 
County  Council  have  representatives  on  all  but  three  of  them. 
It  is  also  important  to  notice  the  measure  of  power  over  the 
assistant-masters  placed  within  the  hands  of  the  Governing 
Bodies  and  head-masters  respectively.  The  number  of  the 
assistant-masters  and  the  total  amount  to  be  contributed  out  of 
the  income  of  the  school  for  their  support  is  for  the  decision  of 
the  Governors  after  conference  with  the  head-master  ;  while  with 
the  head-master  solely  rests  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
assistant-masters. 

Curriculum. — The  classical  type  of  school  has  almost  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  West  Riding,  It  is  considered  that,  of  the  two  modem 
types  of  schools,  the  literary  type  is  far  more  suitable  generally  to 
the  requirements  of  an  area  like  the  West  Riding,  and  would  be 
still  more  universally  adopted  were  the  Government  grant  increased. 
A  classification  of  the  curriculum  of  27  aided  schools  shows  that 
only  one  school  can  be  termed  classical,  while  nine  schools  pursue 
a  scientific  or  technical,  and  17  schools  a  literary  course. 

Examinations. — These  are  justly  treated  as  standing  among  the 
chief  external  influences  upon  the  schools,  and  are  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  need  much  revision.  This  fact  may  be  inferred  from 
several  references  in  the  report.  The  one  feature  of  a  school  by 
-which  its  efficiency  or  inefficiency  should  be  gauged  in  the  opinion 
of  Governors,  parents,  and,  therefore,  head-teachers,  has  been  its 
••  Table  of  Honours,"  or  "  List  of  Successes.''  Again,  complaint 
is  made  of  the  attention  given  to  the  preparation  of  pupils  for 
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Special  examinations  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  school,  of  the 
inconvenience  caused  by  the  school  years  beginning  and  ending 
at  different  times  to  suit  different  examinations,  and  of  the 
multiplicity  of  examinations  generally. 

Co-ordination. — Upon  this  important  subject  some  useful  hints 
are  given,  the  relations  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
evening  schools  and  classes,  technical  schools  and  institutes,  and 
universities  being  considered.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  work  of  co-ordinating  various  forms  of  education  lies 
almost  wholly  in  the  future.  There  is  as  yet  no  general  system  of 
organised  and  correlated  educational  institutions,  each  having 
carefully  deHmited  functions  and  a  definite  place  to  fill.  Guidance 
and  even  direction  from  a  Central  Authority  may,  therefore, 
become  necessary  in  order  that  broad  principles  may  be 
established. 

The  general  object  in  view  is  that  each  institution  should  have 
recognised  and  simple  aims,  and  that  there  should  be  recognised 
and  simple  methods  by  which  each  is  related  to  all  the  other 
institutions  co-operating.  This  will  provide  much  work  for  many 
years.  The  task  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  nothing  would 
more  quickly  lead  to  increased  attendance  of  scholars  than  a 
general  understanding  on  the  part  of  parents  of  the  object  of  each 
school  and  of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  each  established 
course. 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  now  in  many  cases  the  head  of  an 
educational  institution  is  bound  to  play  his  own  hand  against 
everyone  else.  This  is  so  in  the  West  Riding,  where  the  smallness 
of  numbers  in  attendance  at  the  secondary  schools,  the  want  of 
appreciable  endowment,  and,  in  a  few  districts,  the  competition 
between  schools,  makes  the  addition  of  a  single  pupil  of  great 
importance.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs  can  only  be  remedied  by 
giving  to  the  Governing  Bodies  thai  independence  and  freedom 
from  financial  embarrassment  which  would  enable  them  to 
consider  how  to  provide,  each  in  their  own  proper  sphere,  a  liberal 
education  intended  to  secure  for  all  classes  of  their  pupils  a 
sound  intellectual  foundation,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  responsibilities 
of  modern  citizenship. 

(4)    REPORT    ON    PUPIL-TEACHER    CENTRES, 

This  report  is  rendered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  principal 
report  upon  secondary  schools.  A  comparative  tabular  summary 
of  the  old  and  new  Regulations  for  Pupil  Teachers  forms  an 
extremely  helpful  adjunct  to  the  report. 
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Mr.  Aoland'8  Introduotory  Note. 

The  new  proposals  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  regard  to 
**  intending  pupil-teachers  '*  and  pupil- teachers  will  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  a  considerable  number  of  different  methods,  according 
to  the  needs  of  different  districts,  of  improving  their  instruction 
and  training.  One  of  the  most  important  objects  in  view  is  that 
they  should  be  educated  together  with  others  who  are  entering 
other  professions  and  adopting  other  kinds  of  work  in  life,  so  that 
the  outlook  of  the  future  teacher  should  from  the  first  be  widened 
and  broadened  as  much  as  possible.  Another  advantage  which  is 
to  be  aimed  at  is  that  there  should  be  as  much  continuity  as 
possible  in  their  work,  and  that  they  should  not,  where  it  can  be 
avoided,  be  passed  from  one  set  of  classes  to  another,  but  rather 
remain  attached  to  one  institution  throughout  wherever  this 
arrangement  can  be  made. 

It  is  certain  that  in  the  West  Riding  a  variety  of  methods  will 
have  to  be  adopted  utilising  existing  institutions  and  creating  new 
ones — the  preparatory  class,  the  independent  pupil-teacher  centre, 
the  higher  elementary  school,  the  hostel  for  rural  teachers — all 
these  and  others  may  form  part  of  the  provision  in  different  places. 

But  one  method  in  connection  with  secondary  schools  may  be 
described  here,  as  it  may  be  available  in  certain  cases  and  seems 
to  offer  definite  advantages  where  it  can  conveniently  be  adopted. 
The  Board  of  Education's  proposals  contemplate  giving  secondary 
education  to  the  "  intending  pupil-teacher "  from  twelve  to  i6, 
and  giving  instruction  to  the  pupil-teacher  in  a  pupil-teacher 
centre  from  i6  to  i8.  These  two  years  from  i6  to  i8  may  be  spent 
by  the  pupil-teachers  either  as  half-timers,  half  under  instruction, 
and  half  in  practice  in  the  elementary  school,  or  as  whole-timers, 
£.g^y  a  whole  year  under  instruction  and  a  whole  year  in  practice,  or 
under  other  similar  arrangements. 

The  method  which  seems  to  offer  the  greatest  amount  of 
continuity  is  that  where  the  pupil-teacher  centre  can  be  merged 
into  the  secondary  school  under  the  same  head  and  the  same  staff, 
but  there  are  of  course  not  a  few  towns  and  districts  where  this 
could  not  be  done.  Where  this  has  been  successfully  arranged,  as 
has  already  been  the  case  in  some  places,  the  pupil  has  the  great 
advantage  of  spending  the  five  out  of  six  years  which  are  allotted  for 
instruction,  as  apart  from  practice,  between  twelve  and  i8,  under 
the  same  staff  without  changing  from  one  institution  to  another. 

Officially,  of  course,  the  secondary  school  and  the  pupil-teacher 

centre  are  separately  recognised,  but  actually  they  are  under  the 

same  head,  and  the  "  intending  pupil-teachers  "  or  pupil-teachers 

jreceive  a  nearly  continuous  course  side  .by  side  with  other  pupils  iq 
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a  secondary  school  with  the  same  interests  and  the  same  patriotic 
feeling  for  the  school  and  its  traditions  as  are  always  to  be  found  in 
school-life  under  the  best  conditions.  It  is,  of  course,  assumed 
that  only  a  reasonable  number  of  such  pupils  are  allowed  in  the 
school,  for  if  they  were  largely  to  predominate,  the  old  e\dl  of 
herding  them  too  much  together  would  once  more  arise. 

One  of  the  chief  points  which  remains  for  settlement  under  such 
an  arrangement,  namely,  the  way  in  which  the  period  of  practice 
in  an  elementary  school  shall  be  allotted,  is  being  now  carefully 
discussed  by  experts  in  the  subject.  There  may  be  either  two 
years  of  half-time  or  one  year  of  whole  time  in  the  elementary 
school.  If  there  are  two  years  of  half-time  from  i6  to  i8  the 
examination  for  the  King*s  Scholarship  will  be  taken  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  and  the  period  of  whole-time  instruction  with  the  other 
scholars  in  the  secondary  school  will  close  at  i6.  If,  as  some  have 
suggested,  a  whole-time  system  be  adopted,  and  one-  whole-time 
term  be  given  to  the  elementary  school  as  early  as  14  or  15,  and 
the  other  two  whole-time  terms  (making  the  complete  year)  be 
given  at  the  very  end  of  the  period  of  instruction,  ihe  examination 
would  be  taken  at  about  1 7^  or  rather  younger.  One  advantage  of 
this  proposal  is  that  (except  for  a  single  term  of  absence  at  14  or 
15)  the  pupil  would  work  throughout  with  all  the  other  pupils  of 
the  secondary  school,  taking  the  same  curriculum  and  never  being 
separated  off  into  special  half-time  classes.  Such  a  plan  is  from 
the  point  of  view  of  instruction  better  for  the  school  and  better  for 
the  pupil,  who  ought  at  17^,  after  such  a  course  as  is  here  described, 
to  be  able  (if  at  all  really  fitted  for  the  profession)  to  pass  any 
reasonable  examination  for  the  King's  Scholarship  without 
difficulty.  It  is  possible  that  the  plan  here  proposed  does  not 
exactly  fit  in  with  the  present  Regulations,  but  these  Regulations 
are  avowedly  intended  to  encourage  all  reasonable  experiments. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  two  whole  terms  spent  in  practice 
in  the  school  at  18  may  diminish  the  fitness  for  work  of  the  pupils 
in  the  training  college.  But  there  are  others  well  acquainted  with 
training  colleges  who  think  that  this  kind  of  break  and  change  will 
do  no  harm,  and  that  the  work  in  the  training  colleges  will  not 
ultimately  suffer.  The  suggestion  of  a  single  term  of  practice  at 
the  age  of  14  or  15  is  made  by  those  who  think  that  in  the  case  of 
capable  scholars  it  will  be  a  useful  introduction  to  their  future 
work  at  an  early  stage,  and  that  in  the  case  of  those  who  prove 
quite  incapable  it  would  give  the  opportunity  of  advising  them 
to  adopt  some  other  career. 

This  raises  the  important  question  of  binding  pupils  by  an 
arrangement  which  would  involve  a  signed  agreement  by  the 
parents    upon    the    receipt   of    a    scholarship,    and,    perhaps,  a 
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maintenance  allowance,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  of  intending 
pupil-teachers,  and  a  moderate  fine  in  case  of  breach  of  agreement. 
The  details  of  this  matter  cannot  be  here  considered,  but  it  seems 
that  if  any  large  rate  expenditure  is  incurred  some  system  of 
binding  will  become  almost  necessary.  And  it  is  agreed  by  many 
that  binding  should  not  take  place  before  14. 

The  particular  method  of  instruction  of  pupil-teachers,  which  is 
here  described,  has  been  dwelt  on  because  this  matter  is  being  here 
considered  in  close  connection  with  the  secondary  schools,  present 
and  future,  of  the  Riding.  When  the  Education  Authority  comes  to 
consider  the  whole  qpestion  it  will  no  doubt  find  that  considerable 
variety  of  treatment  is  desirable,  and  that  several  different  methods 
must  be  adopted,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  districts 
the  plan  here  described  will  be  found  useful. 

The  question  of  expense  is  a  very  important  matter  and  cannot 
be  treated  at  length.  It  appears  probable  that  free  places  will 
have  to  be  given  in  all  cases  and  that  in  not  a  few  cases 
maintenance  allowance  will  also  have  to  be  offered.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  exactly  how  this  may  be  till  the  attitude  of  parents 
towards  the  new  arrangements  can  be  ascertained. 

But  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  necessary  maintenance 
allowances  would  come  in  any  case  to  less  than  ;^25,ooo  a  year. 
It  might  be  a  good  deal  more.  To  complete  the  subject  of  the 
training  of  teachers  the  question  of  training  college  provision  will 
have  to  be  considered,  but  this  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  detail  here. 
If  our  future  teachers  are  to  be  trained  at  training  colleges  and  the 
County  Authority  is  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  in  addition 
to  those  which  already  exist  in  the  Riding,  it  is  probable  that  this 
would  not  cost  less  than  ;^6,ooo  a  year. 

It  is  unfortunate  from  many  points  of  view  that  these  charges 
which  are  connected  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  elementary 
education  should  even  in  part  have  to  be  charged  upon  the  rate  for 
secondary  education.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  State 
taking  upon  itself  the  whole  expense  of  training  as  it  would  remove 
many  obvious  difficulties.  But,  without  a  much  larger  measure  of 
State  aid,  little  progress  it  is  to  be  feared  will  be  made  towards  a 
complete  national  system  of  training.  Until  such  a  system  is 
obtained  there  will  be  much  money  wasted  and  comparatively  little 
improvement  in  elementary  education. 

The  Present  Position  in  the  County. 

The  Supply  of  Centres. — Outside  the  county  boroughs  there 
is  no  institution  in  the  West  Riding  solely  dedicated  to  the  training 
of  pupil-teachers.   There  are  33  central  classes  or  centres  established 
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or  carried  on  in  technical  or  mechanics*  institutes,  in  portions  of 
elementary  schools  often  before  or  after  ordinary  school  hours, 
and  in  secondary  schools.  There  are  eleven  of  these  situated 
respectively  in  the  non-county  boroughs  and  Shipley,  in  the  rest  of 
the  administrative  area  and  in  the  county  boroughs.  The  amount 
of  instruction  varies  very  much  in  quantity  at  the  different  centres, 
and  those  centres  where  the  greatest  number  of  hours  are  given  for 
instruction  are  chiefly  those  which  were  under  the  management  of 
School  Boards.  Generally  speaking,  suitable  situations  have  been 
selected  for  the  centres,  but  very  little  attention  has  been  given 
in  some  cases  to  the  condition,  accommodation  or  special 
characteristics  of  the  building  utilised.  The  centres  are  within 
easy  reach  of  the  schools  served  owing  to  the  efficient  tram  and 
railway  facilities  in  the  county. 

There  are  no  less  than  37  per  cent,  of  the  pupil-teachers  in  the 
administrative  area  who  are  not  in  attendance  at  any  pupil -teacher 
centre.  As  in  the  case  of  secondary  day  schools  the  supply  of 
centres  is  very  fairly  adequate  in  the  more  central  parts  of  the 
county  and  in  the  mining  and  manufacturing  districts.  There  is  a 
very  remarkable  deficiency  in  the  agricultural  area.  There  is  not 
much  lack  of  actual  accommodation  in  any  of  the  centres,  except 
on  occasions  when  all  classes  come  for  instruction.  It  is,  however, 
unsatisfactory  and  not  uncommon  that  pupil-teachers  engaged  in 
board  and  voluntary  schools  which  are  situated  within  easy  access 
of  a  centre  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation  provided. 
The  reasons  for  this  consist  in  local  jealousy,  or  want  of  funds,  or 
absence  of  interest.  As  far  as  the  supply  goes  the  attendance  is 
satisfactory. 

Teachers. — The  report  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  taking  the 
Principals  as  a  body,  many  are  lacking  in  initiative  and  freshness, 
and  few  of  them  know  anything  of  the  pupil -teachers'  home  life,  or 
the  influences  affecting  them  outside  the  centre,  and  are  seldom 
acquainted  with  the  candidates'  previous  training  and  education. 
But  the  salaries  are  too  low  to  attract  the  best  men,  even  falling 
under  those  of  head-masters  of  elementary  schools.  In  the  same 
way,  the  salaries  of  assistant -teachers  are  only  equal  to,  or  are 
below,  those  of  certificated  assistant-teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

Pupils. — The  comparative  statistics  given  respecting  candidates 
and  pupil-teachers  themselves  are  very  instructive.  About  37  per 
cent,  receive  instruction  in  their  own  schools,  and  the  remainder 
at  pupil-teacher  centres.  In  331  of  the  1,036  schools  in  the 
administrative  county  no  pupil-teachers  are  employed,  these 
schools  all  being  outside  the  non-county  boroughs.  About  15  per 
cent,  of  the  pupil-teachers  attend  secondary  schools  of  some  kind 
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or  another,  but  by  far  the  majority  attend  too  short  a  time  to 
confer  any  practical  benefit.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent,  of 
qualified  pupil-teachers  enter  training  colleges. 

Curriculum. — No  great  variety  is  aimed  at,  the  differences 
mainly  consisting  in  the  various  subjects  that  are  perforce  excluded 
from  the  time-table,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  hours  available  for 
instruction.  The  chief  deficiency  in  curriculum  is  in  the  provision 
for  physical  training.  This  is  the  more  serious,  considering  that 
the  age  at  which  pupils  are  attending  the  centres  is  the  time  when, 
more  than  any  other,  physical  development  should  be  encouraged. 
There  is  a  very  marked  general  absence  of  systematic  instruction, 
and  in  some  centres  where  provision  is  made  for  such  instruction 
there  is  considerable  inefficiency.  This  is  caused  by  the  shortness 
of  time  during  which  the  pupils  attend,  so  that  any  attempt  to  give 
full  instruction  in  every  subject  is  out  of  the  question,  and  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  teachers  are  called  upon  to  handle  a  great 
number  of  different  subjects. 

Finance.  The  annual  expenditure  upon  the  centres  aggregates 
just  over  /"6,ooo,  of  which  ;^i,467  is  made  up  by  Government 
grants,  £i^ij6  from  the  rates  and  £g^g  from  the  County  Council. 

The  Need  for  Co-ordination. — There  is  sufficient  evidence 
to  show  that  pupil-teacher  centres  are  almost  isolated  units  in  the 
educational  system.  There  is  no  real  correlation  with  the  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  at  the  base  and  with  the  universities  at  the 
head.  And  yet  pupil-teacher  centres  should  serve  as  a  connecting 
link  bet  wen  the  elementary  schools  and  the  universities,  and  should 
offer  a  through  communication  from  one  to  the  other.  Such 
is  far  from  being  the  case,  and,  apart  from  a  distant  relationship  to 
the  elementary  schools,  which  arises  from  the  use  of  common 
buildings  and  the  service,  in  a  few  cases,  of  a  common  staff,  there 
is  little  or  no  co-ordination. 
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(D)    LANCASHIRE. 

Introduotion. 

In  September,  1903,  the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Lancashire  Education  Committee  determined  to  report  upon 
the  whole  question  of  higher  education  with  the  view  to  taking 
steps  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms  of 
education.  This  report  has  been  presented  to  the  Sub-Committee 
by  the  Director  of  Education  (Dr.  H.  Lloyd  Snape),  and  is  put 
forward  as  a  basis  for  the  consideration  of  the  County  Committee. 
A  separate  section  deals  with  the  question  of  secondary  education 
generally,  and  contains  suggestions  upon  many  points  likely  to 
arise  in  connection  with  the  organisation  of  secondary  schools  in 
urban  and  rural  areas,  such  as  the  type  and  classification  of 
school,  curriculum,  management,  location  and  relationship  of  one 
school  to  another,  utilisation  of  endowments,  examination  and 
inspection,  cost,  and,  lastly,  the  position  of  assistant-masters. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  of  these  suggestions  are  given 
here  in  an  abridged  form.  As  regards  the  changes  advocated  in 
the  report,  it  should  be  noted  that  some  have  been  met  by  the 
Board  of  Education's  new  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools 
applicable  to  the  year  1904-5. 

Another  section  of  the  report  contains  a  brief  survey  of  the 
existing  provision  for  secondary  education  either  within,  or 
immediately  adjacent  to,  the  respective  areas  into  which  the 
administrative  county  has  been  divided  for  the  administration  of 
elementary  education;  it  is  shown  where  no  secondary  day 
schools  exist  or  the  provision  is  inadequate,  and  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  the  nature  and  position  of  the  additional  schools 
required. 

Owing  to  the  amount  of  work  involved,  the  Education  Committee 
have  decided  to  postpone  the  operation  of  a  complete  scheme  for 
secondary  education  in  Lancashire  until  next  year. 

Preliminary  Considerations* 

The  county  of  Lancashire  may  be  regarded  as  divisible  into  two 

portions — the  rural,  almost  entirely  north  of  the  Ribble,  and  the 

urban,  that  portion  south  of  the  Ribble.    The  former  contains  a  fiew 

*  large  centres  of  population ;  the  latter  all  but  one  of  the  county 

boroughs  and  nearly  all  the  non-county  boroughs. 

In  any  survey  of  the  supply  of  secondary  education,  r^ard 
must  be  had  to  the  provision  for  secondary  education  in  the 
county  boroughs.     The  reasons  for  this  are  that  it  is  necessary 
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for  economy  and  success  that  a  suitable  secondary  school  of  the 
best  tjrpe  should  be  situated  within  convenient  reach  of  a  large 
population ;  that  the  county  boroughs  are  readily  accessible  from 
contiguous  districts ;  that  in  the  majority  of  the  county  boroughs 
means  for  providing  secondary  education  already  exist  in  the  form 
of  higher  grade  schools  and  grammar  schools,  and  more  specialised 
schools,  such  as  pupil-teachers^  centres  and  technical  schools. 

For  several  years  past  the  Coimty  Committee  have  recognised 
the  advantage  of  making  arrangements  whereby  county  students 
should  be  enabled  to  attend  classes  at  the  technical  schools  in  county 
boroughs  upon  the  same  terms  as  other  students  by  paying  to  the 
authorities  of  these  schools  capitation  grants.  For  this  session  the 
fees  and  travelling  expenses  of  pupil-teachers  from  the  county 
elementary  schools  attending  the  various  pupil- teacher  centres, 
whether  in  county  boroughs  or  not,  are  also  paid. 

The  question  naturally  arises — might  not  a  capitation  grant  be 

paid  on  certain  conditions  to  approved  public  secondary  schools 

within   the  county  boroughs  ?     This  would  be  in   accord  with 

Section  23  (2)  of  "  The  Education  Act,  1902."     An  attempt  might 

also   be   made  to  arrange  for  Joint   Committees  for   Secondary 

Education  for  the  areas  served  by  such  schools,  or  to  secure  at 

least  some  representation  on  the  Education  Authorities  controlling 

them,  provision,  of  course,  being  made  that  each  Committee  should 

bear  their  due  share  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  schools.     An 

example  of  such  joint  action  has  been  in  existence  for  some  years 

in  the  case  of  the  Wigan    Mining  and  Technical   College,  the 

scheme  covering  the  utilisation  for  maintenance  of  the  whole  of  the 

technical  instruction  funds,  the  equal  representation  of  the  County 

Committee  and  the  Corporation  upon    the  Governing   Body   the 

payment  of  an  annual  county  grant  of  ;^500,  and  permission  for 

county  borough  residents  to  compete  for  county  scholarships  and 

exhibitions.     A  similar  arrangement  might  be  extended  to  other 

county  boroughs  with  mutual  advantage. 

But  a  fair  proportion  of  the  secondary  education  of  the  county  is 

provided  by  municipal  schools  in  the  non -county  boroughs  and  by 

endowed  grammar  schools.     Many  of  the  latter  will  require  much 

3.1teration  or  extension  of  buildings  before  they  can  be  recognised 

as  affording  satisfactory  provision  for  secondary  education  in  their 

<listricts.    This  may  be  done  in  two  ways  : — (i)  by  utilising  part  of 

tHe  endowment;   (2)  by  the  County  Council  charging  such  sums 

to  the  area  which  the  school  serves,  in  accordance  with  Section  18 

(i)  (a)  of  the  Education  Act.     The  cost  of  their  maintenance  may 

Ije  met  from  endowment  (if  any),  fees,  grants  from  the  Board  of 

Isducation  and  the  Education  Committee. 
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In  seven  of  the  non-county  boroughs,  where  the  rate  levied 
under  the  late  Technical  Instruction  Acts  and  now  under  Section  3 
of  the  Act  of  1902  is  almost  all  pledged  for  capital  account,  good 
secondary  day  schools  are  carried  on  in  the  technical  school 
buildings.  Such  schools  are  at  present  managed  by  the  Education 
Committees  of  the  respective  boroughs :  the  supervision  might  in 
the  future  be  entrusted  to  these  Committees,  with  suitable 
representation  from  the  County  Committee  and  the  Lrocal 
Elementary  Education  Sub-Committees. 


Management  of  Existing  Secondary  Day  Schools. 

The  number  of  representatives  to  be  added  might  be  determined 
after  consultation  with  the  existing  Governors  approximately 
by  the  proportionate  cost  borne  by  the  different  bodies. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  delegate  to  a 
large  extent,  as  is  already  done  in  the  case  of  elementary  education, 
the  control  of  secondary  education  to  the  Local  Elementary 
Education  Sub-Committees ;  but  this  course  would  not  be 
practicable,  so  far  as  day  schools  are  concerned  because  the 
schools  in  the  non-county  boroughs  do  not  lie  within  the  area 
administered  by  these  Sub-Committees.  In  some  of  the  areas 
there  are  no  secondary  schools,  and  where  there  are  schools  they 
are  already  managed  under  schemes  of  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
Moreover,  in  only  a  few  cases  can  such  a  secondary  school  be  said 
to  serve  only  one  district.  These  Local  Elementary  Education 
Sub-Committees  cannot,  therefore,  have  the  same  powers  with 
regard  to  day  secondary  education  as  may  be  given  to  the 
non-county  boroughs  and  larger  urban  districts. 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  that  the  municipal  secondary 
schools  in  non-county  boroughs  may  be  treated  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  endowed  grammar  schools.  In  both  cases  the  buildings 
have  either  already  been  or  will  be  provided  by  local  funds ;  but 
the  financing  of  those  schools  held  to  be  necessary  will  fall  on  the 
County  Education  Committee.  To  both  kinds  of  schools 
county  grants  would  be  made  upon  the  usual  conditions  as  to 
representation,  inspection  and  approval  of  curriculum,  teaching 
staff  and  accounts ;  and  so  forth. 

Classifioation  of  Sohools. 

A  AND  B  Schools. — The  question  of  the  classification  and 
gradation  of  secondary  schools  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 

In  determining  the  general  types  of  schools  to  be  recognised  or 
established,  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  that  within  each  class 
there  shall  be  sufficient  latitude  to  admit  of  some  variation  to  suit 
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local  circumstances ;  but  with  this  proviso,  it  will  probably  be 
found  desirable  to  maintain  two  classes  of  secondary  schools.  The 
Board  of  Education  have  divided  the  secondary  schools  to  which 
they  are  prepared  to  make  grants  into  two  classes  known  as  the 
**  A  *'  and  "  B "  schools  respectively.  The  authorities  of  these 
schools,  which  are  at  present  conducted  under  the  Board*s 
Regulations,  have  generally  adopted  scheme  "A."  From  an 
educational  point  of  view  the  "  B  *'  course  is  the  better  one  for 
pupils  up  to  15  years  of  age.  It  allows  for  a  very  wide  curriculum, 
embracing  an  adequate  amount  of  literary  work.  Sufficient  science 
for  the  pupils  of  twelve  to  14  years  of  age  can  be  introduced  into 
the  curriculum  without  that  premature  specialisation  in  science 
which  is  engendered  by  the  course,  "  A."  Another  reason  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  course  **B"  is  that  in  future  a  large 
proportion  of  the  pupil-teachers  (up  to  16  years  of  age)  will  be 
largely  educated  at  the  various  secondary  schools ;  and  for  these 
students  a  sound  training  in  general  literary  subjects  is  of  greater 
importance  than  a  systematic  study  of  several  branches  of  science. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  up  to  15  or  16  years  of  age, 
course  "  B  "  should  be  adopted  in  all  secondary  schools  ;  and  that 
in  certain  places  there  may  be  provided  for  older  students  both 
courses  '*  A  "  and  "  B."  The  **  A**  course  is  undoubtedly  a  good 
one,  and,  provided  it  has  been  preceded  by  a  good  literary 
education,  may  be  utilised  with  advantage  by  those  who  will 
subsequently  engage  in  business.  In  this  way  due  provision  will 
be  made  not  only  for  training  pupils  for  the  university  but  also  for 
pupils  who  propose  to  pursue  either  a  commercial  or  industrial 
career.  It  is  urged  that  the  grants  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
the  two  classes  of  schools  should  be  made  equal  or  nearly  so,  and 
should  be  payable  for  a  longer  period  than  four  years  in  order  to 
secure  the  retention  of  many  of  the  pupils. 

Greater  freedom  in  framing  curricula  should  also  be  given  by  the 
Board.  These  should  generally  embrace  the  usual  English  subjects, 
classical  studies,  French  or  German,  or  both,  mathematics  and 
experimental  science.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  manual 
work,  and  in  the  later  stages  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  commercial  or  industrial  careers. 
The  two  types  of  schools  might  be  termed  first  and  second-class 
schools.  The  former  would  have  two  departments — a  lower  and 
an  upper.  To  the  lower  department,  pupils  would  be  admitted  at 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  it  would  provide  an  organised 
course  of  study  of  three  or  four  years.  Pupils  who  pass  through 
this  course  could  compete  for  the  day  senior  county  exhibitions. 
In  entering  the  upper  department,  pupils  would  proceed  to  more 
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or  less  specialised  courses  of  study,  such  as  classical  or  literary, 
commercial,  scientific  and  the  course  for  pupil-teachers.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  that  in  all  first-class  schools  the  upper  department 
should  be  divided  into  four  sets  of  classes.  In  many  instances  the 
pupil-teachers*  centre  would  form  a  separate  school,  as  is  the  case 
in  many  of  the  county  boroughs.  The  nature  and  number  of 
the  specialised  divisions  in  the  upper  department  must  depend  very 
largely  on  the  needs  of  the  district  served.  Ordinary  pupils  might 
remain  with  advantage  up  to  the  age  of  17  or  18,  and  in  most  of 
these  schools  provision  would  be  made  for  the  training  of  pupil- 
teachers,  who  would  be  employed  for  about  half-time  in 
elementary  schools.  First-class  schools  should  be  maintained  in 
the  various  county  boroughs,  and  also  in  17  other  places  in  the 
administrative  area. 

The  second-class  schools  would  correspond  to  the  lower 
departments  of  first-class  schools.  They  would  afford  suitable 
training  for  all  pupils  up  to  15  or  16  years  of  age,  including  those 
who  propose  to  become  pupil-teachers.  No  pupil  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  at  them  beyond  15  or  at  most  16  years  of  age.  They 
would  be  more  local  in  their  character  than  the  others.  Such 
schools  might  be  maintained  at  14  places  named  in  the 
administrative  area.  This  would  only  entail  suitable  alterations 
and  extensions  in  most  cases,  but  might  involve  the  building  of 
new  schools  at  possibly  six  centres. 

Higher  Standard  Schools. — In  many  districts  of  Lancashire 
with  a  population  of  over  10,000  little  or  no  provision  exists  for  day 
secondary  education,  even  where  there  is  a  considerable  population. 
The  only  attempt  which  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  providing 
any  higher  form  of  education  than  is  furnished  by  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  is  represented  by  a  little  extra  work  in  one  or 
two  of  the  Upper  Standards.  It  would,  however,  be  unwise  to 
proceed  at  once  to  provide  even  second-class  secondary  schools  in 
such  districts  until  it  had  been  ascertained  by  experiment  whether 
the  need  and  desire  for  secondary  education  would  warrant  the 
expenditure.  For  this  and  other  purposes  a  third  class  of  school, 
which  may  be  termed  a  higher  standard  school,  might,  with 
advantage,  be  established.  In  this  proposed  type  of  school  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  instruction,  up  to  the  age  of  14  at  least,  of 
children  who  may  have  passed  Standard  VI.  at,  say,  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  age. 

Many  districts  have  provided  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
technical  education,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  standing  emptj' 
during  the  day  time.  These  buildings  would  afford,  with  certain 
additions,  excellent  accommodation  for  a  higher  standard  school. 
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To  them  the  children  from  all  the  elementary  schools  who  had 
passed,  say,  Standard  VL,  might  be  drafted,  and  thus  form  a  higher 
standard  school  with  a  curriculum  extending  over  two  or  three 
years.  As  the  desire  for  secondary  education  grew  in  any  particular 
district  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  convert  this  type  of  school 
into  a  second-class  secondary  day  school. 

These  schools  would  not  only  serve  to  test,  without  undue 
expenditure,  the  local  demand  for  something  more  than  the  ordinary 
elementary  education  but  would  perform  other  useful  functions. 
They  would  act  as  feeders  to  secondary  schools  proper,  as  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  pupils,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the  county  day 
junior  exhibitions,  for  which,  up  to  13  years  of  age,  they  would  be 
eligible,  may  be  expected  to  proceed  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Moreover,  the  establishment  of  such  schools  would  widen  the  choice 
of  candidates  for  the  position  of  pupil-teacher.  If  the  schools  are 
to  fulfil  these  functions,  the  fee  charged,  if  any,  must  be  a  nominal 
one.  There  should  be  a  large  number  of  free  places,  which  might 
be  filled  either  by  means  of  competitive  examination,  or,  perhaps 
better,  on  the  nomination  of  the  head-teachers  of  the  local 
elementary  schools. 

Six  districts  in  the  county  are  named  where  the  experiment  of 
establishing  higher  standard  schools  in  the  technical  school 
buildings  might  be  tried,  and  also  21  others  where  the  population 
might  require  a  school  of  this  class ;  in  districts  where  no  technical 
schools  are  available  elementary  schools  might  afford  suitable 
accommodation . 

Preparatory  Schools. — In  some  of  the  higher  secondary 
schools  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  preparatory  departments. 
Such  provision  is  already  made  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
day  secondary  schools  which  would  be  first-class  schools.  To 
most  of  the  suggested  second-class  secondary  schools  preparatory 
departments  are  already  attached :  these  are  very  desirable  for  those 
pupils  who  will,  from  about  twelve  years  of  age,  pursue  the  courses 
in  the  higher  classes  of  secondary  schools,  so  as  to  get  children  who 
are  to  pass  through  a  secondary  school  into  close  touch  with  such 
schools  as  early  as  possible.  It  will  be  necessary  to  endeavour  to 
secure  such  co-ordination  of  studies  as  to  facilitate  the  passage  of 
pupils  at  the  maximum  age  of  twelve  years  from  the  small  private 
schools  or  public  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary  schools. 
But,  as  the  course  of  training  in  the  elementary  schools  is  drawn 
up  in  view  of  its  completion  at  14  years  of  age,  and  that  in  the 
secondary  schools  at  17  or  18,  certain  subjects  which  are  not 
touched  in  the  elementary  school  should  commence  at  a 
comparatively  early  stage   in   the   latter.     Children   should  thus 
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enter  the  secondary  school  as  early  as  possible,  and  obtain  the 
ftdlest  advantage  of  a  properly  graduated  curriculum.  The 
recognition  of  the  preparatory  departments  as  elementary  schools 
should  be  sought  from  the  Board  of  Education,  or,  it  is  suggested 
that,  better  still,  they  should  be  recognised  for  the  purpose  of 
earning  grants  under  the  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools.  In 
any  case  a  fee  would  be  charged. 

Proprietary  and  Private  Schools. — In  many  parts  of  the 
county  much  of  the  secondary  education  is  provided  by  private 
schools,  and  in  some  by  proprietary  schools ;  wherever  such 
schools  are  efRcient,  they  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any 
scheme.  But  before  being  officially  recognised  they  should  comply 
with  certain  well-defined  conditions,  and  be  subject  to  special 
investigation  and  report.  The  fact  that  a  private  school  is  recog^nised 
by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  registration  of  teachers  is  not 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  accommodation,  equipment  and 
instruction  are  satisfactory.  No  school  should  be  recognised  unless 
examined  under  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  and  the  report 
be  satisfactory.  The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Secondary  Education  are  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  initial  and 
continued  recognition  of  private  schools.  Where  this  is  accorded 
and  the  school  or  schools  are  suitable  and  adequate  for  the  district, 
no  other  school  would  be  established  out  of  public  funds,  but  no 
grants  from  the  same  source  would  be  made  to  private  schools. 

Proprietary  schools  might,  however,  be  dealt  with  differently. 
There  are  only  five  such  schools  in  the  county  area.  In  some 
cases  the  shareholders  have  for  several  years  past  made  no  profit, 
nor  do  they  wish  to  make  any,  and  all  the  funds  at  disposal  are 
devoted  to  the  development  of  education  in  the  schools.  It  might 
be  well  to  consider  whether  such  schools  might  not  receive  grants 
from  public  funds,  or,  if  the  conditions  were  satisfactory,  the  schools 
might  be  transferred  to  the  Education  Committee. 

Mixed  Schools. — It  has  been  assumed  that  boys  and  girls  will 
be  taught  together  in  many  of  the  schools.  Educationalists  are 
much  divided  on  the  question  of.  co-education,  but  the  authorities 
of  those  schools,  e.g.,  Ashton-in-Makerfield,  Cartmel,  Hindley  and 
Abram,  Leigh  and  Upholland,  in  which  this  method  has  been  put 
into  actual  practice,  regard  the  experiment  as  a  successful  one. 
If  there  is  no  insuperable  objection  on  educational  grounds,  the 
plan  is  to  be  recommended  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  for  the 
areas  in  which  the  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  who  would 

attend   a   secondary  school  are  comparatively  small 

Moreover,  by  gathering  a  larger  number  of  pupils  into  one  school  a 
larger  number  of  special  teachers  can  be  employed 
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The  Position  of  ABBistant-MastePS  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Means  must  be  devised  to  provide  a  better  class  of  assistant- 
teachers,  even  for  smaller  schools.  It  is  held  that  particulars  of 
the  salaries  of  assistant-teachers  in  private  schools  recognised  as 
well  as  public  secondary  schools  should  be  open  to  scrutiny.  The 
employment  of  comparatively  inefficient  and  inadequately  trained 
assistant- teachers  is  mainly  due  to  the  small  salaries  offered  and 
uncertain  tenure. 

■ 

In  some  of  the  poorer  grammar  schools  the  governors  have 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  **  farming  "  the  schools  to  the  head- 
masters. The  whole  or  part  of  the  trust  money  is  handed  to  the 
head-master,  and  he  is  permitted  to  retain  the  fees.  He  then 
becomes  responsible  for  all  the  current  expenses  of  the  school,  and 
is  thus  often  only  able  to  offer  low  salaries.  The  school  is 
inadequately  staffed,  and  only  unsatisfactory  work  can  be  performed. 
The  assistant-masters  seek  to  obtain  posts  in  other  schools  where 
higher  salaries  are  offered.  There  is  thus  a  constant  succession  of 
masters  passing  through  the  school,  with  a  consequent  serious  loss 
of  continuity  in  instruction  and  policy.  The  salaries  of  assistants 
are  frequently  quite  as  low  when  paid  directly  by  the  governors. 
The  cause  is  generally  the  inadequacy  of  the  endowment.  The 
remedy  can  only  be  found  in  larger  grants  for  maintenance  being 
made  from  public  funds. 

As  regards  uncertainty  of  tenure,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  the  appointment  of  the  assistant- masters  often  entirely  rests 
with  the  head-master,  and  the  possibility  of  capricious  dismissal 
naturally  also  deters  many  of  those  who  would  be  most  suitable 
from  entering  the  profession. 

The  suggested  remedies  for  this  state  of  affairs  are — (i)  that  a 
definite  scale  of  salaries  be  adopted  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  and  that  the  governors  or  other  managers  of  public 
secondary  schools  seeking  recognition  be  required  to  pay  their 
assistants  in  accordance  with  the  scale ;  (2)  that  the  appointment 
or  the  dismissal  of  an  assistant  be  made  by  the  governors  of  the 
school,  after  considering  the  recommendations  of  the  head-master, 
and  that  an  assistant  whom  it  is  proposed  to  dismiss  should  be 
permitted  personally  to  lay  his  case  before  the  governors. 

InBpection  and  Examination. 

To  secure  the  efficiency  of  secondary  schools  both  inspection 
and  periodical  examinations  are  necessary.  At  the  same  time 
multiplication  and  overlapping  of  these  should  be  avoided.  The 
award  of  grants  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  determined  by  such 
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inspection,  and  copies  of  all  reports  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  are 
forwarded  to  the  Education  Office.  At  the  time  of  the  initial 
recognition  of  a  school  or  of  material  change  in  its  organisation  a 
joint  inspection  by  the  inspectors  and  representatives  of  the 
Education  Committee  should  take  place.  A  test  examination  of 
the  educational  work  of  each  should  also  be  made — one  of  the 
school  as  a  whole  to  ba  held  at  regular  intervals,  say  once  in  three 
years,  and  an  annual  examination  of  some  pupils  for  the  award  of 
intermediate  and  leaving  certificates. 

Examinations  Board. — Toinspire  confidence  in  the  examinations 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  a  strong  and  representative  one. 
It  should  be  constituted  of  representatives  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  universities,  teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  the 
Education  Committees  of  the  county  and  the  county  boroughs. 
Such  a  Board  could  not  but  have  the  happy  effect  of  bringing  into 
closer  touch  with  one  another  the  local  universities  and  the 
secondary  schools  throughout  the  county.  The  Board  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
conduct  of  the  triennial  examinations  of  schools. 

In  addition,  the  new  Board  might  institute  a  series  of  annual 
examinations,  the  standards  of  which  would  correspond  to  those  to 
which  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  should  be  attained  at  the 
normal  leaving  ages   at   the   various  grades  of  schools.     There 
should  be  three  grades  of  examinations,    (a)  The  junior  examination 
and  preliminary  certificate,  which  would  be  open  to  pupils  from 
eleven  to  13  years  of  age,  would  test  the  fitness  of  pupils  in  the 
public  elementary  or  higher  standard  schools  to  enter  the  various 
secondary  schools,  ascertain  the  fitness  of  pupils  to  pass  from  the 
preparatory  departments  of  the  secondary  schools  to  the  lower 
departments  of  the  first-class  schools  or  to  the  higher  forms  of  the 
second-class  schools,  and  determine  the  award  of  the  day  junior 
county  exhibitions  and  the  selection  of  candidates  for  pupil-teachers. 
(b)  The  intermediate  and  certificate  examination,  which  would  test 
the  work  of  the  pupils  from  15  to  16  years  of  age  in  the  first  and 
second-class  secondary  schools,  would  be  the  leaving  examination 
of  the  latter,  form  a  test  of  the  work  of  the  pupils  before  passing 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  departments  of  a  first-class  school,  be 
used  for  the  award  of  the  county   day  senior    exhibitions,  and 
determine    the   fitness    of   probationers.       (c)    The    final    school 
examination  and  leaving  certificate  for  more  specialised  courses  of 
study  (literary  or  classical,  commercial,  science)   should  exempt 
its     possessors    from    the     Matriculation     Examination    of    the 
Lancashire,  and,  if  possible,  of  all  other  universities. 
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Cost  of  Seoondary  Schools. 

There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  reliable  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  secondary  education.  In  the  case  of  public  secondary 
schools,  with  the  exception  of  the  comparatively  few  largely 
endowed  schools,  there  are  practically  only  three  sources  of  income, 
viz.,  the  fees  of  pupils,  grants  from  the  Local  Education 
Authority  and  the  Board  of  Education.  In  many  endowed 
grammar  schools  the  endowments  will  be  to  a  large  extent  absorbed 
in  making  such  extensions  and  alterations  in  the  buildings  as  are 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  sanitary  and  other  requirements  of 
the  Board  of  Education  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  recognition 
by  that  Board,  and  any  residue  will  be  needed  to  maintain  the 
premises  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Hence,  endowments  cannot 
be  relied  upon  as  a  source  of  maintenance  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  capital  expenditure  should  be 
charged  on  the  locality  which  the  school  serves  or  is  intended  to 
serve.  Many  districts  have  utilised  the  concurrent  power  to  rate 
to  the  extent  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  in  order  to  erect  buildings 
for  technical  education — a  suitable  object  to  which  local  rates  may 
be  devoted.  Local  aid  is  more  readily  forthcoming  for  buildings 
than  for  maintenance.  Hence,  whilst  capital  expenditure  may  well 
be  left  to  local  effort,  it  will  probably  be  best,  in  order  to  secure 
efficiency,  to  have  recourse  for  the  general  purposes  of  maintenance 
of  secondary  schools  to  a  central  fund  established  by  means  of 
county  rates. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  best  combination  of  economy  and 
efficiency  is  to  be  obtained  in  a  school  which  has  from  200  to  300 
scholars.  From  various  statistics  compiled  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Secondary  Education  it  appears  that,  after 
excluding  all  charges  for  rent  or  interest  on  capital  for  buildings 
and  also  all  provision  for  scholarships,  the  gross  cost  of  maintaining 
a  first  or  second-class  secondary  school  varies  from  ;^io  to  £!->,  per 
pupil. 

In  all  the  public  elementary  schools  in  the  administrative  county 
(with  one  exception)  fees  are  charged,  varying  in  amount  from  £1 
to  £16,  but  mostly  falling  between  £^  and  £%  per  annum.  It  is 
held  that  the  fees  are  too  high  at  many  of  these  schools.  There  is 
undoubtedly  a  considerable  and  widely-spread  demand  for  schools 
which  would  provide  a  sound  secondary  education  at  an  annual  fee 
of  from  £^  to  £$.  To  meet  this  demand  a  more  uniform  scale  of 
fees  is  suggested  as  follows: — ;^3,  £\  and  £$  per  annum  for  the 
preparatory,  lower  and  upper  departments  respectively  of  first-class 
schools ;  and  for  second-class  schools  £^j  and  for  the  preparatory 
departments  therein  (if  any)  £^.    As  regards  Government  grants, 
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it  is  considered  unsafe  to  assess  these  at  more  than  an  average  of 
£2.  I  OS.  per  pupil  throughout  both  classes  of  schools. 

On  this  basis  the  cost  per  pupil  to  the  county  would  work  out 
at  ;^3  I  OS.,  which  would  be  the  average  deficiency,  calculating  the 
average  fee  at  £\y  the  average  Government  grant  as  above,  and 
the  gross  cost  of  maintenance  at  ;^io. 

Number  of  Pupils  requiring  Seoondary  Eduoation. 

Returns  respecting  secondary  schools  in  Lancashire  were 
compiled  in  May,  1903.  There  were  in  the  early  part  of  that  year, 
in  all,  4,970  boys  and  4,751  girls  in  the  secondary  schools  withm 
the  area  of  the  administrative  county.  Of  the  total  number  of 
9,721  pupils,  there  were  only  3,476  in  the  endowed  grammar 
schools,  schools  of  science,  and  proprietary  schools ;  the  rest  were 
all  being  educated  in  private  schools. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  at  least  3,500  children  requiring  an 
education  of  the  kind  outlined  in  the  scheme  for  first  and  second- 
class  schools ;  but,  if  increased  facilities  for  secondary  education 
were  provided,  the  number  of  children  who  would  attend  these 
schools  would  probably  speedily  reach  5,000.  If  the  net  cost  to 
the  county  be  taken  as  £'>^  los.  per  pupil,  this  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  ;^i 7,500.  If  the  number  of  pupils  who  will  take 
advantage  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  county  boroughs  be 
assumed  to  be  2,000,  and  if  a  capitation  grant  oi  £1  los.  per  pupU 
were  paid  to  the  authorities  therein,  a  further  sum  of  ;f  3,000  would 
be  required.  On  this  assumption  the  county  would  have  to  find  a 
sum  of  ;^2o,5oo  from  the  rates  in  support  of  day  secondary 
education. 

Endowments  and  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions. 

As  it  is  anticipated  that  the  endowments  hitherto  utilised  for 
secondary  education  will  be  largely  needed  for  initial  capital 
expenditure  and  the  upkeep  of  school  buildings,  there  is  no 
Hkelihood  that  the  number  of  exhibitions  maintained  from  this 
source  can  be  materially  increased.  But  it  is  urged  that  another 
source  besides  the  Customs  and  Excise  Grant,  which  has  hitherto 
supplied  large  funds  for  secondary  school  scholarships,  should  be 
sought. 

There  are  endowments  connected  with  many  of  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  county  area,  the  total  annual  yield  of  which  is  about 
;^6,ooo.  These  have  been  utilised  in  maintaining  the  schools  or 
in  enabling  selected  pupils  to  attend  them.  But,  as  now,  the  cost 
of  maintenance  is  thrown  upon  the  rates  and  fees  are  no  longer 
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charged,  it  is  suggested  that  with  the  consent  of  the  Trustees,  the 
Board  of  Education  ....  and  the  managers  (if  necessary), 
the  whole  of  the  endowments  be  devoted  to  establishing  exhibitions 
to  enable  pupils  to  pass  from  elementary  to  secondary  schools.  To 
carry  out  this  proposal  would  be,  in  some  instances,  practically  to 
restore  the  funds  to  their  original  purpose,  viz.:  that  of  aiding 
secondary  education  .  .  ...  Children  residing  within  the 
parish  or  parishes,  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  endowment  was 
originally  founded,  should,  of  course,  have  the  first  claim  to  any 
exhibitions  which  might  be  established     .... 
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III.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PART  IL 
OF  THE  EDUCATION  ACT  IN 
NORFOLK. 

By  F.  H.    Millington,  J. P.,   Vice-Chairman    of   the 
Higher   Education   Sub-Committee. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  1894  I  wrote  an  article,  which  was  published  in  "  The 
Record  "  for  April  of  that  year,  entitled  "  Technical  and  Secondary 
*'  Education  in  an  English  County."  In  that  article  I  gave  a 
summary  of  the  work  begun  and  being  then  carried  on  by  the 
Technical  Education  Committee  of  the  Norfolk  County  Council. 
The  Committee  had  been  appointed  in  1891,  and,  by  1894,  ^^^ 
broad  outlines  of  their  various  schemes  had  been  clearly  defined 
and  three  full  years'  work  done.  From  that  date  until  the 
Education  Act  of  1902  came  into  force,  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  carried  on  and  developed  the  work  mainly  on  the  lines 
so  well  laid  down  during  the  first  three  years.  Lord  Walsingham 
was  the  first  chairman,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  oflSce 
devolved  upon  Mr.  H.  Lee  Warner,  in  whose  hands  it  remained 
until  the  end  of  the  career  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee. 
For  eleven  years  Mr.  Lee  Warner  devoted  himself  with  untiring 
energy  and  ability  to  the  arduous  task.  Besides  .the  w^ork  inside 
the  borders  of  the  county,  Mr.  Lee  Warner  kept  in  touch  with  the 
wider  educational  movements  throughout  the  country.  He  visited 
schools  and  institutions  in  different  parts  of  England  and  abroad,, 
attended  all  kinds  of  conferences  and  meetings  and  contributed  to 
the  work  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  which 
reported  in  1895.  Only  those  intimately  connected  with  educational 
work  in  Norfolk  know  and  realise  fully  what  the  county  owes  to 
Mr.  Lee  Warner.  It  was  only  fitting  that  he  should  be  elected 
chairman  of  the  new  Education  Committee  when  formed  in  1903. 

The  work  and  staff  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee 
were  transferred  to  the  new  Education  Committee  in  1903,  the 
appointed  day  for  higher  education  being  May  31st,  1903. 
The  Education  Committee  consist  of  36  members,  27  being 
County  Councillors  and  nine  selected  or  co-opted  members. 
The    services   of   Mr.   E,   Pillow,   who   had  acted    as  secretary 
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to  the  old  Committee  since  1891,  were  retained;  Mr.  W.  D. 
Bushell,  M.A.,  who  had  had  a  distinguished  university  career 
followed  by  some  experience  in  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Education 
at  Whitehall,  was  appointed  chief  secretary.  As  was  the  case  in 
most  of  the  other  counties,  the  Education  Committee  divided 
themselves  into  three  branches  or  sub-committees — elementary 
education,  higher  education  and  finance.  With  the  work  of  the 
Elementary  Sub-Committee  I  am  not  directly  concerned  in  this 
article.  The  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee  comprised  eleven 
members.  For  the  first  year,  Mr.  H.  Lee  Warner  filled  the  post  of 
chairman,  as  well  as  that  of  chairman  of  the  whole  County 
Eklucation  Committee ;  but,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  having  seen  the 
Sub-Committee  through  their  preliminary  difficulties,  he  relinquished 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Sub-Committee  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Evans- 
Lombe.  It  was  clearly  recognised  that  the  first  year  would  be  a 
period  of  transition  and  that  great  care  and  caution  would  be 
required  to  define  the  policy  of  the  County  Education  Committee 
as  regards  higher  education.  The  Committee  had  to  take  over  the 
varied  work  transferred  to  them  by  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  without  causing  a  break  in  its  continuity  ;  to  gradually 
introduce  the  changes  consequent  upon  the  Education  Act  of  1902, 
and  the  new  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  ;  to  carefully 
decide  upon  new  lines  of  action  and  spheres  of  work ;  and  to  see  what 
section,  if  any,  of  the  old  work  could  be  modified  or  abandoned. 
The  new  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  relating  to 
secondary  schools,  to  evening  schools  and  classes,  and  to  training 
of  teachers  and  pupil-teachers  contained  many  wide  and  sweeping 
t:hanges  and  have  added  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of  bridging 
over  the  transition  period.  It  was  decided  to  carry  on  most  of 
the  work  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  late  Technical  Education 
Committee,  to  cordially  accept  the  ideas  and  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Education  as  contained  in  their  Regulations,  and  to  gradually 
adopt  the  various  schemes  thus  rendered  necessary.  The  directory 
of  higher  education  issued  by  the  new  Committee  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  re-arranged  on  this  basis  ;  and,  although  no 
very  revolutionary  proposals  have  been  made,  a  great  deal  of  quiet 
and,  it  is  hoped,  useful  work  has  been  done  by  the  Higher 
Education  Sub- Committee  and  the  staff. 

1  now  propose  to  describe,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  work  at 
present  being  carried  out  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  not  by  any  means  an  easy  county  to  administer.  It  ranks 
fourth  in  area  and  twentieth  in  population  among  the  English 
counties.  The  population,  after  deducting  Norwich  and  Yarmouth, 
is  313,504,  which  is  a  little  less  than  it  was  in  1891,  when  it 
totalled  318,000.     It  is  not  particularly  well  served  by  railways — or, 
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to  put  it  another  way,  not  much  use  can  be  made  of  railways  from 
the  point  of  view  of  serving  education.  Higher  education,  so  far 
as  Education  Committees  are  concerned,  means  everything 
connected  with  education  that  is  not  elementary,  or  ever)rthing 
except  the  work  done  in  elementary  schools.  It  covers  a  vast  and 
varied  field,  and  ranges  from  the  development  of  fish  culture  to  the 
coaching  of  senior  wranglers.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  arrange 
the  different  parts  under  logical  and  coherent  heads.  I  shall, 
however,  adopt  the  classification  laid  down  in  the  county  directory 
of  higher  education,  and  deal  with  the  work  under  the  following 
sections : — 

(a)  Evening  Schools  and  Classes. 

(b)  Agriculture. 

{c)  Domestic  Science  and  Housewifery. 

(d)  Sanitary  Science  and  Health. 

(e)  Secondary  Schools. 
(/)  Scholarship  Schemes. 
{g)  Training  of  Teachers. 
(h)  Finance. 

(1)   General  Considerations. 

^.—EVENING   SCHOOLS   AND   CLASSES. 

The  history  of  the   attempts  to  develop  a  system  of  evening 
schools  in  England  has  yet  to  be  written.     Many  years  ago  we  had 
the  establishment    of   classes    under    the  old   Science    and  Art 
Department.     I  entirely  agree  with  Huxley,  who  said — "  I  have 
**  often  expressed  the  opinion,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  during  the  years 
"  they  have  been  in  existence  these  classes  have  done  incalculable 
**  good."     At  a  later  period  we  had  Mr.  Acland's  famous  Evening 
School  Code,  which  gave  such  an  impetus  to  evening  class  work. 
Since  then  we  have  had  a  great  many  changes  in  this  matter,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  always  been  for  the  better.     It  seems 
to   me  that  during   the   last   few  years  there  has  been  a  feeling 
rather  adverse  to  evening  classes.     Norfolk,  like  other  places,  has 
felt  the  effects  of  the  various  changes,  and  there  have  been  a  great 
many  experiments  tried.     A  great  variety  of  subjects  have  been 
taken  up  at  different  times;   but,  after  twelve  years*  experience, 
things  have  worn  down  into  something  like  a  system  which  I  will 
now    describe.      First,   as    regards    organisation.      The    system 
adopted  in  Norfolk  has  been  to  carry  on  the  work  through  local 
committees.       The    County    Education    Committee    issue   their 
directory  and  they  lay  down  therein  the  rules  and  conditions  under 
which  classes  may  be  carried  on.     Grants  are  offered,  or  payments 
made  according  to  a  definite  scale,  and  there  is  also  further  aid  in 
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the  way  of  meeting  incidental  expenses ;  through  their  staff,  a 
supervision  is  exercised  over  the  classes ;  and  they  retain  the  power 
to  refuse  recognition  if  the  subjects  selected  are  considered 
unsuitable.  The  local  committee,  which  is  generally  based  upon 
the  County  Council  district  as  an  area  although  there  may  be 
more  than  one  committee  in  one  area,  have  their  own  correspondent, 
and  decide  what  classes  to  apply  for,  and,  subject  to  the  rules  of 
the  directory,  administer  the  funds  received.  They  select  and 
appoint  the  teachers.  In  some  of  the  small  towns,  it  has  been 
possible  to  get  special  teachers  for  some  of  the  subjects — peripatetic 
teachers  in  the  direct  employment  of  the  central  County  Committee 
have  also  been  used ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  bulk  of  the  work 
has  been  done  by  the  teachers  attached  to  the  various  elementary 
schools.  The  rate  paid  to  teachers  by  the  committee  varies  from 
about  6s.  to  I  OS.  per  evening  of  two  hours.  Under  this  section  are 
included  now  only  those  schools  and  classes  where  regular 
systematic  instruction,  supplementary  to  the  education  begun 
in  the  primary  schools,  is  given  in  properly  organised  courses 
during  the  winter  months,  and  comprising  not  less  than  20  lessons. 
In  all  cases  the  classes  must  be  conducted  under  the  Board  of 
Education  Regulations.  The  classes  may  be  divided  into  two 
^oups — science  and  art  classes,  and  those  dealing  with  general 
subjects. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  form  many  science  or  art  classes,  but 
there  have  been  a  great  number  of  ordinary  evening  school  classes. 
JLast  year  classes  were  held  in  the  following  subjects : — 

No.  of  NO.  of 

Classes.  Students. 

Science  or  Art  46  509 

Agriculture 8  ..         147 

Arithmetic,  Commercial  70  .  .  1,317 

Book-keeping 6  ...  154 

Botany  5  ...  118 

Carpentry  16  ...  293 

Chemistry  9  ...  205 

Drawing 81  ...  1,526 

French  2  .  .  36 

Commercial  Geography   60  ...  1,098 

History   25  ...  486 

Mensuration  22  ...  442 

Shorthand  7  ...  142 

Woodcarving 9  ...  210 

Commercial  Correspondence  15  ...  284 

Totals 381  6,967 
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There  are  a  few  classes  not  included  in  the  above.  Of  course, 
the  same  student  sometimes  attends  more  than  one  class.  The 
following  analysis,  of  evening  schools  only,  will,  perhaps,  help  the 
reader  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  extent  and  value  of  the  work 
done : — 

Summary  of  Evening  Schools. 


Session. 

No.  of 
Classes. 

Individual 
students. 

So.  of 
Subjects  TkuchC 

1900- 1 

•  •  • 

271 

•  ■  • 

i»9i7 

24 

I9OI-2 

•  •  • 

349 

•  •  • 

2,094 

23 

1902-3 

•  •  • 

361 

•  ■  • 

2,157 

21 

Figu 

rts  for 

1904 

not 

yet 

available. 

Cost  of  Evening  Schools. 

The  cost  of  the  above,  according  to  the  published  accounts,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Session. 
1900- I 

Total  Cost. 
£            s.       d. 

4,069     6     7 

Government  Grant 
Received. 

£          s.         d. 
664     13        9 

I9OI-2 

3,365     12       2 

809     19     II 

1902-3 

4»343     5     9 

1,982     ID       6 

1903.4 

3,073    I    0 

1,859     17        I 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  grants  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Education  cover  about  half  the  cost  of  these  schools  and  classes^  on  the 
existing  basis  of  working, 

I  have  given  the  details  of  this  work  very  fully  as  there  is  an 
idea  that  some  money  is  being  frittered  away  on  evening  schools 
and  classes;  that  unsuitable  subjects,  in  some  cases,  have  been 
chosen ;  and  that  they  have  not  been  of  much  real  use.  During  the 
twelve  years  the  scheme  has  been  in  op>eration,  some  experiments 
have  undoubtedly  been  made  and  abandoned ;  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  obtaining  the  maximum 
grants  from  the  Technical  Education  Committee.  Now,  however, 
experience  has  shown  what  classes  are  suitable  to  the  various 
districts;  and,  after  careful  examination  of  the  details  of  this 
matter,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  one's  finger  on 
many  definite  cases  where  it  would  be  advisable  to  cut  these 
classes  down  or  to  abolish  them.  One  of  the  favourite  arguments, 
for  example,  against  the  classes  has  been  that  as  it  is  impossible 
to  make  carpenters  by  giving  youths  24  lessons  in  wood- 
work and  drawing,  therefore  the  whole  thing  was  useless.  The 
objectors  have  failed  to  recognise  the  real  use  of  manual  training 
in  education.  It  is  not  to  make  carpenters,  but  to  develop  certain 
faculties  which  mere  book-work  does  not  do.  Manual  training 
raises  the  level  of  accuracy  in  all  other  subjects,  and  fosters  a 
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healthy  social  attitude  towards  labour.     The  future  of  the  evening 

schools  and  classes  is  one  of  the  problems  for  the  County  Education 

Committee  to  deal  with.     I  am  quite  certain  that  this  work  ought 

to  be  maintained  and  developed.     It  ought  to  be  possible  for  young 

people  of  both  sexes  to  continue  their  education  after  leaving  the 

elementary  schools  at  13  or  14  years  of  age.      Except  for  the 

picked  few,  who  will  be  drafted  into  our  secondary  schools  by 

scholarships,  the  only  means  of  securing  this  continuity  will  be  by 

associating    such    students    with    the    evening  schools.     At  the 

same  time,  the  system  now  in  use  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 

perfect,  or  as  meeting  the  whole  of  the  circumstances.     It  is  just 

possible  that  the  plan  of  working  through  local  committees  has 

served  its  purpose,   and  that  it   will   be  more  economical   and 

efficient  to  gradually  bring   the  classes  under  the  more  direct 

control  of  the  central  County  Education  Committee  and  staff  at 

Norwich.     One  great   drawback  of  the  local  committee  system 

is  that  it  leaves  whole  districts  in  the  county  untouched:   it  is 

also  too  irregular  in    action,   and  does   not  secure  the  required 

continuity  of  effort.     The  system  has  answered  admirably  so  far 

as   regards  familiarising  the  country  districts  with   the  idea  of 

evening  schools,  and  affording  a  comparatively  cheap  series  of 

experiments.     Now  that  nearly  the  whole  expense  of  maintaining 

the  classes  is  borne  by  public  funds,  they  ought,  in  the  future,  to  ' 

be  better  organised  and  made  a  more  definite  and  harmonious  part 

of  the  complete  educational  system.     There  is  a  really  useful  place 

for  a  good  system  of  evening  schools.     It  is  a  mistake  to  think 

that  secondary  schools,  even  when  fully  provided,  can  cover  the 

ground  or  do  the  work  that  evening  schools  ought  to  do.     A  great 

deal  is  being  said  at  the  present  time  about  making  rural  education 

harmonise  with  rural  life.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  evening  schools 

offer  %the  finest  possible  opportunity  of  carrying  out   this  idea. 

The  primary  school  should  lay  the  basis  of  a  sound,  general  and 

suitable  education ;  but  for  the  immense  mass  of  the  labouring  and 

artisan  population  the  evening  school  offers  the  most  promising,  if 

not  the  only,  field  for  further  development. 

5.— AGRICULTURE. 

Norfolk  is  one  of  the  foremost  agricultural  counties,  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  population  depending  directly  upon  agriculture  for  a 
livelihood.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  the  Education  Committee 
should  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  promote  the  interests  of 
our  greatest  industry.  So  far  as  the  Higher  Education  Sub- 
committee  is    concerned,    this    idea    has    been    kept    in    view. 
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Mr.  Evans-Lombe,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sancroft  Holmes,  Mr. 
C.  L.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Le  Strange  are  large  landowners ; 
Mr.  Sapwell  and  Mr.  Sheriagham  are  practical  farmers;  and 
Mr.  T.  B.  Wood  is  identified  with  the  Cambridge  Board  of 
Agricultural  Studies.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  agriculture  is 
very  strongly  represented  on  the  Committee,  and  I  can  bear 
witness  that  any  proposal  relating  to  agriculture  always  receives 
the  fullest  consideration.  The  various  ways  in  which  the  studies 
bearing  on  agriculture  are  aided  are  fully  set  out  in  the  directory. 
Although  they  embrace  no  very  large  or  pretentious  schemes, 
still,  taking  one  year  with  another,  from  ;f  1,600  to  ;^i,8oo  are 
spent  upon  objects  directly  connected  with  agriculture.  Roughly, 
this  forms  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  income  derived 
from  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Fund  ;  the 
Committee,  therefore,  cannot  be  charged  with  parsimony  or  want 
of  generosity. 

The  Education  Committee  form  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
Cambridge  Board  of  Agricultural  Studies,  a  body  too  well  known 
for  their  excellent  work  to  need  any  description.     To  this  Board 
the  Committee  make  an  annual  maintenance  grant  of  ;^ioo,  and  a' 
further  annual  grant  of  ;^ioo  for  the  purpose  of  defiraying  the  cost 
of  agricultural  experiments  which  are  carried  out  on  farms  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Cambridge  Board. 
The  results  attained  are  published  and  circulated.     A  good  grant 
is  allowed,  from  year  to  year,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
dairy  exhibition  at  the  annual  show  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Association    and    for   prize  competitions  in    butter-making    and 
horse-shoeing  at  the  same  show.     Smaller  grants  are  also  made 
for  similar  purposes  to   local  agricultural  shows  in  the  county. 
Arrangements    are    annually   made  with    the  Eastern    Counties 
Dairy  Institute  by  which  ten  days'  courses  of  instruction  in  dairy 
work  are  given  in  suitable  centres :  these  have  been  conducted  for 
many  years,  about  twelve  centres  being  visited  each  year,  and, 
although  Norfolk  is  not  a  dairy  county,  much  good  has  resulted 
from    these  classes.      The    Committee    employ,   as    lecturer  on 
horticulture,    Mr.    C.   W.    Miller,   who   visits    selected  districts, 
lectures  on  fruit  and  vegetable  culture  in  the  evenings,  combined 
with   practical   demonstrations  in   the   day  time.     He  follows  a 
properly  arranged  course  of  work,  varied  to  suit  the  dififerent  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  visits  about  36  centres,  each  comprising  several 
villages,  in  the  course  of  the  year.     On  much  the  same  lines,  Mr. 
M.  A.  Swaffield  deals  with  poultry-keeping.     He  gave  courses  of 
four  lectures,  with  demonstrations,  in  22  centres  last  year.     A  littfe 
money  is  also  spent  on  bee-keeping  lectures.     A  travelling  farriery 
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school  is  maintained  by  the  Committee.  The  van  and  forges  move 
about  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  C.  Goward,  R.S.S.,  who  gives 
practical  instruction,  which  is  supplemented  by  lectures  on 
veterinary  science  by  Mr.  J.  Pollock,  F.R.C.V.S.  Last  year  i8 
centres  availed  themselves  of  this  scheme.  The  Committee  also 
offer  aid  in  the  provision  of  instruction  in  land  surveying  and  in 
other  subjects  {i,e.,  fish  culture);  but  there  has  been  little  or  no 
demand  in  this  regard.  Instruction  in  agricultural  chemistry  and 
botany  form  part  of  the  work  of  many  evening  schools.  Most  of 
the  various  branches  of  this  agricultural  work  are  supplemented  by 
a  system  of  prizes  and  minor  scholarships.  The  Committee  also 
offer  agricultural  county  scholarships,  some  of  £50  a  year  for 
two  years,  tenable  at  Cambridge,  and  some  oi  £1^  for  a  short 
course  held  annually  at  the  Essex  County  Technical  Laboratories, 
Chelmsford.  As  was  pointed  out,  the  expenditure  upon  this  branch 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  varies  from  year  to  year.  In  the 
year  1903-4,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  average  one,  it  amoimted 
to  ;f  1,683  ^s.  8d.,  made  up  as  follows: — 

£        s.       d. 

Bee-keeping  22  2  6 

Dairy-work 300  o  o 

Farriery 210  o  o 

Horticulture  250  o  o 

Poultry-keeping 123  3  5 

Shows  and  prizes  284  8  o 

Cambridge     Board    of    Studies    and    for 

experiments  200  o  o 

Scholarships  293  12  3 


Total ;^i683     6     2 


C— DOMESTIC    SCIENCE    AND    HOUSEWIFERY. 

Under  this  heading  are  placed  all  the  various  subjects  specially 
connected  with  women's  work,  such  as  cookery,  laundry  work, 
dressmaking,  millinery  and  domestic  economy.  The  greater  part 
of  these  operations  is  carried  on  in  conjunction  with  the  Norfolk 
and  Norwich  School  of  Cookery  and  Domestic  Science.  There  are, 
however,  a  number  of  evening  schools  where  cookery,  needlework, 
and  domestic  economy  are  taught  as  class  subjects  by  teachers 
attached    to    the    elementary    schools.     The    regular   classes  in 

^  —       ^— M^P^M  ^^^^^  ■         I  ■■■■■-  ■  ■      — -     ■  I     ■     I  ■  ■  — ■-  -  I  I  ■  I.  ■  ■  M 

*  The  money  spent  on  teaching  agriculture,  chemistry  and  botany  in  evening 
schools  is  not  included  in  this  total. 
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cookery,  etc.,  generally  extend  over  ten  lessons.  They  are  taught 
by  teachers  from  the  Norwich  School  of  Cookery,  aod  are  arranged 
in  centres  so  that  the  same  teacher  may  conduct  classes  in  four  or 
five  villages  attached  to  the  one  centre.  Another  very  important 
part  of  the  work  is  the  system  of  domestic  training  carried  on  at 
the  school  in  Norwich.  Three  months'  courses  of  complete 
training  in  domestic  work  are  given  to  selected  pupils  (girls)  who 
must  be  over  14  years  of  age.  The  pupils  are  selected  on  the 
recommendation  of  local  committees,  and  the  whole  cost 
of  tuition,  board  and  lodging  is  paid  by  the  Education 
Committee.  In  fact,  the  system  is  one  of  domestic  science- 
scholarships.  From  40  to  50  girls  are  passed  through  the  school 
each  year,  and,  as  this  training  has  been  going  on  many  years^ 
several  hundred  girls  have- had  the  benefit  of  it.  I  am  told,  by 
those  who  are  better  able  to  judge  than  myself,  that  this  is  one  of 
tlie  best  things  the  Committee  have  done.  The  Committee  offer 
a  domestic  science  scholarship  to  women  who  desire  to  become 
teachers,  and  they  offer  to  aid  also  certificated  teachers  to  obtain 
qualifications  in  the  subjects  of  domestic  science.  This  year  the 
whole  of  the  syllabuses  connected  with  this  section  were  thoroughly 
revised  by  Mrs.  Russell  Colman,  who  is  connected  with  the  School 
of  Cookery  and  who  is  also  a  selected  member  of  the  Education 
Committee.  A  few  statistics  will  conclude  all  I  have  to  say  on  this 
part.  In  the  session  1903-4,  there  were  nine  evening  schools 
teaching  one  or  other  branch  of  domestic  science.  Classes  in  14 
centres,  four  or  five  villages  to  each  centre,  were  taught  by 
teachers  from  the  Norwich  School  of  Cookery.  During  the  last 
three  years,  47,  46  and  35  girls  respectively  have  attended  the 
Norwich  School  for  the  three  months*  course.  The  cost  of  the 
work  done  in  this  section,  exclusive  of  that  portion  done  in  evening 
schools,  is  given  as  follows  : — 

Cost. 
Scssiun.  £         s.       d. 

I9OI-2 548  II  II 

1902-3 584  II    I 

1903-4 499  I  5 


D.— SANITARY   SCIENCE   AND   HEALTH. 

A  very  brief  space  will  serve  to  describe  the  work  of  the 
Committee  as  regards  this  branch.  They  offer  to  aid  the  spread 
of  sound  knowledge  relating  to  sanitary  science  and  health.  Where 
there  is  a  local  demand,  they  will  help  to  provide  St.  John 
Ambulance  lectures,  lectures  on  health  and  sanitary  science,  and 
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will  aid  in  the  training  of  nurses.  The  St.  John  Ambulance 
lectures  are  given  by  local  medical  men,  and  the  health  lectures  by 
lady  lecturers  in  the  employment  of  the  Committee.  Practically, 
the  St.  John  lectures  and  the  health  lectures  cover  this  work, 
as  the  other  oflfers  have  not  been  very  freely  accepted.  The 
operations  in  this  section  have  varied  very  much  in  different  years. 
In  the  early  years,  more  money  was  spent  than  of  late.  The 
following  table  shows  the  expenditure  during  the  last  four  years  : — 

Health  Amimlanc*  Cost. 

ScMion.  Classes.  Classes.  £         s-       d. 

I9OO-I  31      ...      14      ...      221  II  10 

I9OI-2 31      ...      16  ...      233  14   3 

1902-3 33    ...    25    ...    319  17  6 

1903-4 16    ...    4    ...    132  19  7 


£,— SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  the  limitations 

imposed  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  (now  repealed)  made 

it   difficult    for   Technical   Education   Committees   to   deal  in    a 

comprehensive   manner  with   the  problem  of  secondary  schools. 

These  difficulties  were,  in  practice,  found  to  be  much  greater  in 

counties  of  large  area  than  in  boroughs  and  cities.     Probably  in 

no  place  were  they  greater  than  in   Norfolk.     This  is  the  main 

rc^ason  why  so  little  in  the  way  of  developing  a  complete  system  of 

secondary  schools  has  been   done.      The    Technical    Education 

Committee,  so  far  as  they  were  able  with  their  limited  powers  and 

the  other  demands  upon  their  funds,  assisted  the  existing  secondary 

schools.     This  assistance  was  rendered  by  way  of  capitation  grants, 

based  u[x>n  the  teaching  of  certain  scientific  and  technical  subjects 

to    Norfolk  pupils ;    of   building  grants,  chiefly   for  laboratories, 

dependent  upon  local  effi^rt  raising  equivalent  amounts;   and  of 

apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects.      Indirectly  the 

scholarship  scheme  was  of  assistance  to  the  schools,  as  it  brought 

to  them  a  number  of  suitable  pupils   for   whom  the  Committee 

paid  liberal   fees.      It  was  also  the  reason  why  the   Committee 

arranged  for  the  Cambridge  Syndicate  to  annually  examine  the 

schools  and  for  bearing  the  cost  of  the  same.     In  one  or  two  cases 

the  Committee  felt  justified  in  giving  special  grants  towards  the 

salaries  of  science  masters.     The  schemes  of  the  various  schools 

were  also  modified  to  admit  of  the  appointment  of  representative 

governors  by  the  Technical   Education  Committee.      This  brief 

sketch  shows,  in  outline,  the  connection  of  the  Technical  Education 

Committee  with  the  secondary  schools. 
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One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Higher  Education  Sub-Committee 
was  to  appoint  a  special  sub-committee  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  the  provision  of  secondary  schools  for  the  county. 
Later  on,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  this  report.  The 
Committee  also  determined  to  use  the  increased  powers  given  by 
the  Act  of  1902  so  as  to  deal  more  liberally  wkh  the  existing  schools 
and  to  help  to  place  them  on  a  sound  financial  and  educational 
basis.  The  capitation  payment  was  simplified  and  made  into  a 
grant  per  Norfolk  pupil,  without  limitation  as  to  number  of  pupils 
or  subjects  taught.  An  additional  aid  grant,  to  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff,  was  offered  on 
certain  conditions.  The  offer  of  building  grants  was  maintained. 
The  object  of  these  alterations  was  to  help  the  schools  forthwith. 
Probably  it  may  be  necessary,  when  a  complete  scheme  for  the 
whole  county  is  worked  out,  to  modify  these  regulations.  The 
present  stage,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  is  that  of  transition. 
The  revised  regulations  will,  however,  be  of  very  considerable 
help  to  the  existing  schools.  Full  details  of  these  regulations  will 
be  found  in  the  directory — a  very  brief  summary  of  them  will, 
therefore,  sufitce  here.  The  capitation  payments  are  £7.  for  every 
Norfolk  pupil,  and  £^  for  every  county  scholar  attending  the 
school,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees.  The  additional  aid  grant 
will  be  a  definite  annual  sum  fixed  by  the  Education  Committee 
after  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  school ;  its  primary 
object  is  to  secure  properly  paid  assistant  teachers,  and  the  money 
must  be  devoted  to  that  purpose.  The  school  authorities  must 
also  be  prepared  to  work  with  the  Committee  in  their  pupil  teachers' 
scheme,  scholarship  scheme,  and,  where  possible,  allow  the  use  of 
the  school  premises  for  evening  classes. 

The  special  sub-committee,  meanwhile,  had  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  labour  to  the  preparation  of  their  "  Report  on 
**  the  supply  of  Secondary  Education  in  the  Administrative  County 
"  of  Norfolk."  This  report  was  presented  to  the  Education 
Committee  in  August  last  and  ordered  to  be  circulated  :  as  it  has 
been  well  circulated  and  is  easily  obtainable,  I  shall  only  reproduce 
a  few  of  the  salient  points.  The  report  gives  a  survey  of  the 
existing  schools  and  an  estimate  of  the  needs  of  the  county.  There 
are  about  1,400  pupils  now  attending  secondary  schools,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  should  be  places  for  at  least  3,000.  The 
schools  of  Norwich,  Holt  and  King's  Lynn  provide  education  for 
boys  up  to  the  age  of  18;  while  those  of  North  Walsham, 
Thetford  and  Swaffham  cater  for  those  whose  average  age  at 
leaving  may  be  taken  as  16.  There  are  only  two  public  schools 
for  girls  in  the  administrative  county,  namely,  King's  Lynn  and 
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Thetford.  The  report  recognises  the  work  done  by  private  schools, 
and  concludes  with  an  outline  of  general  policy  and  some  brief 
recommendations  which  I  reproduce  : — 


Outline  of  General  Polioy. 

We  have  dealt  briefly  with  the  existing  provision  for  schools 
and  with  the  needs  of  the  county.  In  doing  so  we  have 
divided  the  schools  into  two  grades  rather  than  three,  by  an 
age  limit  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  teaching,  recognising 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  hard  and  fast  line  of  distinction. 
The  policy  of  the  State  as  regards  secondary  education  is  now 
defined.  The  Act  of  1902  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
Education  Committee,  which  is  the  Local  Authority,  to  see 
that  its  area  is  properly  and  adequately  supplied  with  secondary 
schools.  The  Board  of  Education  Regulations  for  1904-5 
have  clearly  laid  down  the  lines  upon  which  this  work  should 
be  carried  out,  and  defined  the  functions  of  the  various 
authorities  concerned.  The  Board  of  Education  will  give 
grants  to  recognised  schools,  and  by  its  inspectors  will  exercise 
a  general  supervision.  The  functions  of  the  other  authorities 
cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Morant, 
which  we  quote: — "The  Local  Authority  will  be  consulted,  not 
"  only  as  regards  the  eligibility  of  a  school  for  recognition  in 
"  the  first  instance,  and  for  continuance  of  recognition  year  by 
"  year  thereafter,  for  the  purposes  of  grants,  but  on  all  questions 
"  which  concern  the  relation  of  the  school  to  other  schools  and 
"  places  of  education  within  the  area  of  the  Authority,  or  which 
**  affect  the  action  of  the  Authority  whether  in  the  way  of 
"  expenditure  or  of  educational  policy."  Local  interest  and 
local  knowledge  will  be  provided  by  the  local  Governing  Bodies, 
who  will  preserve  "  as  much  responsibility,  independence  and 
**  freedom  of  action  as  is  consistent  with  effective  control  of 
**  educational  policy  and  educational  provision,  by  the  Local 
'*  Authority  in  its  own  area,  and  by  the  Central  Authority  in 
**  all  areas."  While  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  local 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  schools  be  preserved  and 
developed,  "  the  head-master  or  the  head-mistress  should  not 
**  be  liable  to  any  unnecessary  interference  in  matters  of  school 
**  administration  for  which  he  or  she  is  primarily  responsible."  1 

We    cordially    accept    the    policy    laid     down     in     these . 
Regulations,    and   think  it   is   the   duty   of   the    Education! 
Committee    to    co-operate    in    carrying   it    out.     We  trust, 
however,  that   the  scale  of  grants  offered  by  the  Board  of 
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Education  may  be  made  more  liberal,  and  altered  so  as  to 
embrace  all  the  pupils  attending  secondary  schools  and  .not 
merely  those  over  twelve  years  of  age.  Much  of  the  past 
work  of  the  Education  Committee  and  of  the  Technical 
Education  Committee,  which  it  succeeded,  falls  in  line  with 
this  policy.  The  scholarship  scheme  for  the  coimty  of 
Norfolk  which  has  been  in  work  for  twelve  years,  provides,, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  educational  ladder  for  the  promising 
youth  of  the  county.  The  directory  of  higher  education  for 
1904-5  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  and  deals  more  liberally 
with  existing  secondary  schools  than  was  possible  in  previous 
years.  When  this  revised  scheme  of  aid  is  in  full  work,  the 
needs  of  the  existing  schools  will,  we  hope,  be  adequately  met. 
The  problem  will  then  be  to  deal  with  those  parts  of  the 
county  where  no  secondary  schools  exist.  The  small  towns 
will  afford  convenient  centres  for  populations  of  15,000  to 
20,000,  and  in  them  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls  should  be 
provided  to  accommodate  from  100  to  200  pupils.  Where 
private  or  proprietary  schools  exist,  obtain  recognition  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  do  their  work  efficiently,  they 
ought  not  to  be  destroyed.  The  most  important  factor  in  the 
provision  of  new  schools  is  the  local  desire  and  enthusiasm  for 
them.  Where  this  exists,  the  work  will  be  comparatively 
easy.  Without  it,  the  efforts  of  the  Education  Committee 
will  be  rendered  null  and  void.  To  provide  the  required 
number  of  new  schools  will  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  deal  with  all  parts  of  the  county  at 
once;  those  localities  which  evince  the  earliest  and  greatest 
enthusiasm  will  have  the  first  claim  to  be  earliest  dealt  with. 
The  progress  achieved  in  this  matter  during  recent  years  at 
Lynn,  Swaffham  and  Thetford  is  an  augury  that,  with  the 
increased  powers  and  facilities  now  available,  Norfolk  will 
eventually  be  adequately  and  properly  supplied  with  the 
secondary  schools  so  necessary  to  its  educational  welfare.  It  is 
in  this  spirit  that  we  make  the  following  recommendations  : — 

Summary  of  Reoommendations. 

(i)  Any  public  school  whose  time-table,  staff,  and  scale  of 
salaries  are  considered  adequate  should  receive  assistance  in 
accordance  with  section  VI.  of  the  directory. 

(2)  Reciprocal  arrangements  should  be  made  with  border 
Authorities  whereby  Norfolk  may  be  able  to  make  use  of  their 
secondary  schools  and  they  of  ours.  This  reciprocal  assistance 
should  be  given  on  the  basis  of  paying  for  services  rendered. 
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(3)  All  Urban  District  Councils  should  be  invited  to  exercise 
their  powers,  under  Section  3  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  of 
raising  a  penny  rate  to  be  used  in  aiding  the  secondary  schools 
which  serve  their  area. 

(4)  Places  like  Dereham,  Diss,  Fakenham,  Melton  Constable^ 
Stalham  and  Wymondham  may  be  mentioned  as  suitable 
centres  for  secondary  schools.  Those  localities  where  greatest 
interest  is  shown,  and  most  contributions  offered,  should  be 
dealt  with  first. 

(5)  The  unexpended  balance  of  ;f  7,000  from  the  grant  from 
Customs  and  Excise  should  be  voted  as  occasion  arises  for 
building  grants  on  the  lines  indicated  in  section  VI.  of  the 
directory. 

(6)  The  scholarship  scheme  of  the  Education  Committee 
should  be  maintained.  The  formation  of  "  local  scholarships" 
under  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  be 
encouraged  so  as  to  develop  and  complete  the  educational  ladder. 

(7)  Existing  efficient  private  schools  should  be  recognised 
for  the  work  they  do.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  accept 
public  inspection  and  examination,  and  the  Local  Authority 
should  not  compete  with  them.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  holders  of  county  scholarships  where  the  parents  so 
desire. 


The  question  of  secondary  schools  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  other  branches  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  that  I  shall 
defer  the  discussion  of  the  policy  laid  down  in  this  report  to  the 
final  section  of  this  article.  It  will,  however,  be  useful  to  detail 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during  recent  years. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Technical  Education  Committee,  it  was 
hoped  that  the  county  school  at  Elmham  could  be  utilised  as  a 
central  county  school,  with  a  distinct  bearing  upon  agricultural 
studies.  Some  considerable  efforts  were  made,  but  the  difficulties 
were  too  great ;  the  idea  was  abandoned  and  the  school  ceased  to 
exist.  At  Wymondham,  the  grammar  school,  owing  to  financial 
and  other  difficulties,  is  at  present  closed — it  is  to  be  hoped  only 
temporarily.  The  Gresham  school  at  Holt,  after  existing  for  a 
long  time  as  a  not  very  active  or  very  large  school,  has  been 
completely  reorganised.  The  property,  which  is  managed  by  the 
Fishmongers*  Company,  formerly  brought  in  a  few  hundreds  a 
year,  but  in  1899,  when  the  leases  fell  in,  it  was  re-let  for  about 
;^6,ooo  a  year.  Something  like  half  of  this  income  has  been 
mortgaged  to  raise  the  large  sums  of  money  spent  on  the  splendid 
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ranges  of  buildings.     Under  Mr.  Howson,  the  able  head-master, 
the   Holt   school  seems  likely  to  develop  into  a  great  modern 
public  school ;    the  20  scholarships  allocated  by  the  school's  scheme 
to  Holt,  with  the  20  for  other  parts  of  the  county,  should  form  a 
connection  between  this  school  and  the  county  scheme.     At  King's 
Lynn,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lancaster  is  building  a  magnificent  home  for 
King  Edward  VH.'s  Grammar  School,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
«f  a  renewed  life  and  brilliant  future  for  this  old  school.      The 
Lynn    Technical    School    has    been    absorbed   by   the  grammar 
school,  at  least  so  far  as  it  was  a  day  school.     It  will,  however, 
continue  to  be  used  for  evening  classes,  and  there  is  a  proposal  to 
utilise  the  premises  in  the  daytime  for  a  pupil- teachers'  centre. 
The  King*s  X»ynn  High  School  for  Girls  has  develofBed  into  a 
public  school,  now  known  as  the  West  Norfolk  and  Lynn  Girls' 
High  School.     New  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  ;^3,ooo,  towards  which 
the  Norfolk  Education  Committee  contributed  ;^i,5oo,  have  been 
erected.     The  King  and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  take 
a    personal    interest    in    the    Lynn    schools.     At    Thetford,    in 
1888,   a    girls'    grammar    school   was    built    and  has  flourished 
exceedingly.      The    boys'    grammar    school,    which    dates    from 
1566,    has    steadily    kept    up    its    utility    and    reputation.      A 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  both  of  these  Thetford  schools, 
by  the  addition  of  laboratories  and  science  rooms,  has  just  been 
completed  at  a  cost  of  about  :^2,ooo,  of  which  sum  £tso  was 
provided    by    the    Education    Committee.       The    most    striking 
development  has,  however,  been  the  revival  of  the  Hamond  School 
at  Swaffham.     There  was  a  very  small  foundation,  which  for  al 
practical     purposes    was     dead.       The     Wymondham     Private 
Commercial  School  was  closed,  and  the  head-master,  Mr.  G.  Harel 
was  appointed  at  Swaffham.     The  head-master,  backed  up  by  a 
capable  Board  of  Governor^,  with  a  little  financial  aid  from  the 
Education  Committee  and  a  good  deal  of  local  help,  has  developed 
a    very    fine    school    of   over    80   boys.       New    buildings,   with 
laboratories,  workshop  and  gymnasium,  haVe  been  secured.     The 
splendid    manner    in    which    this    Swaffham    school    has    been 
re-established  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  and  encouraging  signs 
(see  illustrations  on  pp.  483,  484). 

The  aid  to  secondary  schools,  apart  from  the  grants  for  buildings 
and  apparatus,  during  the  last  four  years  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  table : — 

Amount. 
Year.  £  g.        d. 

I9OI 1,018    12       3 

1902 1,053       2      O 

1903 962  10    8 

1904 i»oo3    4     3 
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When  the  revised  regulations,  now  in  force,  are  in  full  work,  the 
expenditure  in  this  branch  of  the  Committee's  operations  will  be 
increased. 


F.— SCHOLARSHIP    SCHEMES. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  their  work,  the  Technical 
Education  Committee  determined  to  make  their  scholarship  scheme 
a  very  strong  feature  of  their  policy.  Throughout  the  whole  time, 
Norfolk  has  been  to  the  front  in  this  matter,  and  very  few  counties 
have  spent  so  large  a  portion  of  their  income  on  scholarships. 
The  scheme  as  originally  formulated,  provided  for  50  junior 
scholarships  and  18  senior  scholarships.  Guided  by  experience  of 
the  actual  working,  and  after  consultation  with  those  whose 
experience  was  useful,  modifications  of  the  original  regulations 
have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced.  The  number  of  senior 
scholarships  was  reduced  to  five,  their  value  increased,  and  their 
tenure  made  three  years  instead  of  two.  A  new  class  of  scholarship, 
the  intermediate,  was  founded.  Scholarships  to  meet  the  needs  of 
special  lines  of  work,  such  as  science  and  art,  agriculture  and 
domestic  economy  were  offered.  This  year  the  Education 
Committee  decided  to  allocate  20  of  the  junior  scholarships  to  boys 
and  girls  intending  to  become  pupil-teachers.  They  also  decided 
to  offer  a  new  class  of  scholarship,  viz.,  the  secondary  school  junior 
scholarship.     The  complete  scheme  now  in  force  offers  annually: — 

Fifty  junior  scholarships,  value  ;^io  per  annum,  with  allowances 
for  travelling,  dinners  and  incidentals,  open  only  to  children 
attending  elementary  schools  in  the  county,  and  tenable  for  three 
years  at  secondary  schools  recognised  by  the  Committee — awarded 
by  special  examination. 

Ten  intermediate  scholarships,  value  £-^0  per  annum,  five 
reserved  for  junior  scholars,  five  open  to  children  of  Norfolk 
residents,  tenable  for  two  years  at  secondary  schools  recognised 
by  the  Committee — awarded  on  results  of  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations. 

P'ive  senior  scholarships,  value  £6^  per  annum,  open  to  children 
of  Norfolk  residents,  tenable  for  three  years  at  approved  colleges 
— awarded  on  results  of  Cambridge  Local  Examinations. 

Ten  secondary  school  junior  scholarships  of  the  same  value  and 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the  junior  scholarships,  but  open  only  to 
boys  and  girls  who  have  attended  secondary  schools  in  the  county 
and  who  intend  to  become  pupil-teachers. 

One  science  or  art  scholarship,  value  £6^  per  annimi,  open  to 
evening  school  students  (not  to  day  scholars)  tenable  for  three 
years  at  an  approved  technical  or  other  college. 
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One  domestic  economy  scholarship  of  £"^0  per  annum,  tenable 
for  two  years  at  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  School  of  Cookery. 

The  agricultural  scholarships  and  the  minor  prizes  and 
scholarships  for  horticulture  and  poultry  work  are  given  by  selection 
and  not  by  competition,  and  hardly  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
scholarship  scheme,  but  are  rather  adjuncts  to  the  special  aid 
given  in  those  subjects.  The  cost  of  the  scholarship  scheme, 
excluding  these  items,  works  out  as  follows : — 

£  s.         d 

1901  3*892  13     6 

1902 3,557  10     6 

1903 3»79i  17     I 

1904 3*756  19     5 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  scheme  in  1891,  the  following 
scholarships  have  been  awarded : — 

Class.  Number. 

Junior 589 

Intermediate 108 

Senior 114 

Science  or  Art 13 

Domestic  Economy i 

Agriculture 6 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  idea  of  the  educational  ladder 
is  carried  out.  The  scheme  is  designed  to  assist  the  pupil  to  work 
a  way  from  the  elementary  school  to  the  college  or  university. 
Of  course,  it  is  only  a  few  of  those  who,  though  able  to  obtain 
junior  scholarships,  find  it  possible  to  rise  to  the  highest  point.  In 
some  cases,  parents  could  not  spare  their  children's  possible 
earnings  after  15  or  16  years  of  age.  Taking  the  last  five  years 
as  a  fair  test,  and  there  has  been  time  to  allow  of  the  system  being 
thoroughly  understood  and  fully  worked,  I  find  that,  out  of  25 
senior  scholarships,  21  went  to  holders  of  intermediate  scholarships, 
inclusive  of  ten  to  former  holders  of  junior  scholarships.  That  is 
to  say,  40  per  cent,  of  the  senior  scholarships  were  taken  by  pupils 
-who  came  up  from  the  elementary  schools  through  the  junior 
and  then  the  intermediate  scholarships  to  the  college.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  Committee  have  provided  250  junior 
scholarships  during  this  same  period  of  five  years,  it  will  be  seen 
that  four  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  take  junior  scholarships 
afterwards  take  senior  scholarships,  and  eventually  reach  the  top 
of  the  educational  ladder.  The  scholarship  scheme  has  worked 
well  and  is  a  great  credit  to  the  county.  A  glance  through  the  list 
of  scholarship  holders  shows  that  the  scheme  has  been  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  primary  teachers,  as  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
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scholarships  has  been  taken  by  their  own  children.  It  also  shows 
that,  in  some  districts,  the  conditions  have  been  thoroughly 
grasped ;  for  year  after  year  the  same  district,  and  sometimes 
the  same  family,  comes  out  successful.  Most  of  the  scholarships 
have  been  held  at  secondary  schools  within  the  county — ^a  two-fold 
benefit,  since  it  has  helped  both  schools  and  scholars. 


G.— THE   TRAINING    OF   TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  laid  upon  Local  Education 
Authorities  is  that  of  providing  for  the  education  and  training  of 
teachers.     This  is  defined  by  the  Education  Act  of  1902  as  higher 
education.     Concurrently  with  the  formation  of  the  new  Education 
Committees,  the  Board  of  Education  issued  revised  Regulations 
for  the  training  of  pupil-teachers  and  students  in  training  colleges. 
These    Regulations,   which   will    ultimately  introduce   wide   and 
far-reaching    changes    in    the  system,   were    the    result    of    the 
experience   and    di.scussion   of    many    years.      Under   them,    the 
development  of  the  teacher  is  to  pass  through  three  stages.     There 
will  be  the  initial  or  pupil  stage,  during  which  the  child  intending 
to    become  a   pupil-teacher   must   receive   some  kind   of    higher 
education.     This  is  to  be  followed  by  the  pupil-teacher  stage,  in 
which  the  higher  education  will  be  continued  and  combined  with 
practical  training  in  the  every -day  work  of  an  elementary  school. 
Finally  will  come  the  "  student  "  or  college  stage,  when  the  higher 
education   will    be    completed    in   conjunction  with    professional 
training  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.     The  above  will  be  the 
normal  course  of  training  for  the  teaching  profession — there  will  be 
other  subsidiary  methods  of  entering  the  profession  which  need 
not  be  mentioned.     The  age  at  which  students  can  become  pupil- 
teachers  is  raised  and  the  apprenticeship  shortened  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  higher  education  received  by  the  pupil.     The 
secondary  schools  are  to  be  largely  used,  where  possible,  for  the 
higher  education  of  pupil-teachers,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  university 
minor  examinations  will   be  used   as   tests.     These   Regulations 
have  given  rise  to  a  large  amount  of  discussion  throughout  the 
country.     Generally  speaking,  they  have  been  favourably  received 
and  the  new  Authorities  have  endeavoured  to  loyally  carry  them 
out. 

The  problem  in  Norfolk  was  peculiarly  difficult.  Under  the 
Local  Education  Authority  there  are  about  500  primary  schools — 
the  exact  figures  are  563  departments  under  270  head-masters  and 
293  head-mistresses — with  an  average  attendance  of  46,399  children. 
The  total  teaching  staff  comprise  706  certificated   teachers,  277 
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assistants  (Articles  50-52,  ex-pupil  teachers),  about  283  pupil- 
teachers  and  454  supplementary  teachers  (Article  68).  In  round 
numbers,  the  total  staff  reaches  about  1,720  teachers.  As  in  most 
of  the  other  counties,  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  women 
teachers,  somewhere  between  six  or  seven  women  to  one  man. 
Taking  Mr.  Rankin's  allowance  for  **  wastage "  in  the  teaching^ 
staff,  it  was  calculated  that  Norfolk,  to  keep  up  its  share  in  the 
national  supply,  should  educate  and  train  about  100  teachers  per 
year,  and  that  15  to  20  of  these  should  be  men  and  the  remainder 
women.  This,  with  an  average  apprenticeship  of  three  years, 
would  mean  a  staff  of  300  pupil-teachers.  I  have  seen  the 
calculations  of  an  expert  which  tend  to  show  that  a  less  number  of 
pupil-teachers  may  possibly  keep  up  the  supply.  There  was  also 
the  further  problem  of  helping  the  various  grades  of  assistant- 
teachers  to  improve  their  professional  status.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  the  question  of  training  colleges  had  to  be  considered. 
Altogether,  it  formed  a  rather  tough  piece  of  work  for  a  newly- 
formed  body,  with  plenty  of  other  things  on  hand. 

The  whole  subject  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from  the 
Education  Committee.  At  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  a  special 
sub-committee  was  appointed  to  deal  with  it.  Much  work  has 
been  done,  and  the  Education  Committee,  as  a  whole,  have  cordially 
accepted  the  various  reports  and  proposals  submitted  to  them.  It 
has  been  decided  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  Regulations  in  the  most 
loyal  spirit.  At  the  same  time  it  was  fully  recognised  that  to 
do  this  meant  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  that 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  any  scheme  which  covered 
the  whole  county  could  be  organised.  It  was  put  clearly  before 
the  Committee  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  at  least  ;^3,ooo 
a  year  if  Norfolk  was  to  deal  at  all  adequately  with  the  subjects 
In  Norfolk,  the  question  is  largely  a  woman's  question,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  pupil-teachers  are,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
women ;  there  are  only  39  boy  pupil -teachers  in  the  county.  It 
was  also  clearly  seen  that  the  proper  working  and  ultimate 
success  of  the  scheme  depended  upon  a  proper  and  adequate 
supply  of  secondary  schools  for  girls,  as  well  as  for  boys.  In 
this,  as  in  other  branches  of  education,  we  are  passing  through 
a  transition  period.  While  the  new  scheme  was  being  discussed,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  see  that  something  was  done  for  the 
existing  pupil-teachers  then  in  the  employment  of  the  Committee, 
and  also  to  take  steps  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The  immediate 
work  to  be  done  was,  therefore,  to  devise  a  temporary  scheme  to 
bridge  over  this  transition  period,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  prepare 
for  the  full  and  final  adoption  of  the  Regulations  of  the.  Board  of 
Education. 
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Arrangements  were  made  to  send  the  county  pupil- teachers  from 
districts  adjacent  to  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  to  the  excellent  pupil- 
teacher  centres  in  those  county  boroughs.  The  pupil-teachers  in 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  county  were  placed  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Ayres*  correspondence  classes,  and  proper  schemes  of 
study  were  arranged  for  them,  this  work  being  done  under  the 
supervision  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  head-teachers  of  the 
various  schools.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  take  the 
existing  pupil- teachers  to  the  secondary  schools.  These  last-named 
schools  were  not  ready  to  receive  them,  while  the  pupil-teachers 
were  preparing  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  and  would 
not  have  been  able  to  take  up  the  regular  secondary  school  work 
which  is  based  upon  the  university  minor  examinations.  The 
method  adopted  has  answered  well ;  at  all  events,  it  is  proving  of 
great  help  to  the  pupil -teachers.  The  reports  received  from  Mr. 
Ayres  are,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory,  and  it  was  probably  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  under  the  very  difficult  circumstances. 
Efforts  were  also  made  to  improve  the  supply,  and  this  year  125 
candidates  have  been  engaged.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated 
that  eventually  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  candidates  for  the 
honourable  profession  of  teaching. 

With  a  view  to  the  complete  adoption  of  the  Regulations  and 
the  utilisation  of  the  secondary  schools,  20  of  the  junior  scholarships 
were  assigned  for  pupils  intending  to  become  pupil-teachers.  For 
the  same  purpose,  ten  new  secondary  school  scholarships  were 
founded,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  Children  now  attending 
secondary  schools  have  also  been  encouraged  in  other  ways  to 
adopt  the  teaching  profession.  At  the  beginning  of  1905,  there 
will  be  50  or  60  pupils,  scholarship  holders  and  others,  attending 
the  secondary  schools  who  will  eventually  become  pupil-teachers. 
The  secondary  school  authorities  have  been  in  communication  with 
the  Committee,  and,  in  all  cases,  they  have  promised  to  cordially 
co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  scheme.  The  formation  of  a  pupil- 
teacher  centre  at  King's  Lynn  is  under  discussion,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  secondary  schools  are  quite  prepared  to  definitely  arrange  for 
the  accommodation  of  pupil- teachers.  Early  in  1905,  it  is  hoped 
that  something  definite  in  this  direction  will  be  done.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  and  that  the  course 
adopted  is  one  likely  to  lead  to  ultimate  success.  This  is  better  than 
rushing  into  crude  experiments  which  might  have  led  to  failure. 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  assistant-teachers  to  improve  their 
professional  status,  they  have  been  allowed  to  join  the  correspondence 
classes,  and  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  pay  the  fees  in  the 
event  of  the  student  passing  the  King's  Scholarship  or  Certificate 
Examination. 
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In  the  matter  of  training  colleges,  it  was  clear  that  the  financial 
resources  of  the  county  would  be  inadequate  to  provide  such 
institutions  for  its  sole  use.  The  Educational  Authorities  of  the 
Eastern  Counties,  both  counties  and  boroughs,  have  formed  a  Joint 
Committee  to  deal  with  this  important  question.  A  scheme  is  in 
preparation  and  will  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  various  Authorities 
for  their  approval.  Norfolk  has  cordially  accepted  the  idea,  and 
has  promised  financial  and  other  support,  provided  the  scheme^ 
when  worked  out,  is  at  all  reasonable.  Two  representatives  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Committee.  The  Committee  have  also 
approved  of  the  proposal  to  establish  a  scholarship  scheme, 
auxiliary  to  the  King's  Scholarships,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
cleverest  and  most  suitable  of  the  pupil-teachers  and  ex-pupil- 
teachers  of  the  county  of  Norfolk.  This  will  naturally  have  to 
follow  the  adoption  of  the  Joint  Committee*s  scheme  of  training 
colleges  for  the  Eastern  Counties. 

In  concluding  this  section,  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  the  past 

work   of  the  Technical    Education   Committee    with   respect   to 

teachers.     At  the  very  commencement  of  their  work,  13  or  14  years 

ago,  the  Committee  arranged  a  scheme  of  aid  to  teachers.    They  had 

two  objects  in  view : — first,  to  provide  a  staff  of  competent  men  and 

women  for  evening  class  work;  and,  secondly,  to  stimulate  and 

improve  the  teaching  in  elementary  schools.     The  aid  was  given 

in   four  ways — (a)  science  classes  for  teachers,  (b)  instruction  in 

manual  training,  {c)  instruction  in  art,  {d)  instruction  in  cookery 

and  domestic  science.     Courses  of  extension  lectures  were  given 

on  Saturdays  at  suitable  centres,  followed  by  examinations,  on  the 

results  of  which  certificates,  enabling  the  holders  to  conduct  classes 

in  the  various  subjects,  were  granted.     Dr.  Kimmins,  now  chief 

inspector  of  education  to  the  London  County  Council,  Mr.  T.  B. 

Wood,  M.A.  (Cambridge  Board  of  Agricultural  Studies),  Mr.  T. 

Easterman,  M.A.,  Mr.  H.  de  Haviland,  M.A.,  Mr.  R.  H.  Adie,  M.A., 

with   other   Cambridge   men,   dealt   with   the   sciences ;    Mr.   G. 

Ricks,  B.Sc,  with  the  aid  of  trained  London  teachers,  gave  the 

instruction  in  manual  training;  the  Norwich  School  of  Art  supplied 

the    art   instruction ;    and   the    Norfolk  and  Norwich  School  of 

Cookery  was  utilised  for  domestic  science.     The  courses  of  lectures 

were   supplemented,  in  the  case  of  the  best  students,  by  small 

scholarships,  tenable  at  Cambridge  during  the  summer  holidays. 

This    work    has    been   pursued  without    interruption   up  to  the 

present   time,   and    the   Education   Committee    have   decided   to 

continue   it.      Of  course  when  the  scheme  for   the  training  of 

teachers  is  fully  developed  it  will   naturally  not  be  necessary  to 

adhere  to  this  system  of  aid ;  but  it  is  not  intended  to  relinquish 
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it  for  some  years.  The  operations  have  been  of  great  service; 
without  them,  the  evening  class  work  would  have  suffered.  A 
great  number  of  teachers  have  qualified  and  now  hold  diplomas : — 

Subjects.  Teacbcrs. 

Carpentry  and  Drawing 49 

Agricultural  Chemistry 59 

Botany 34 

Physics 15 

Many  teachers  have  also  obtained  art  certificates.  In  the  first 
three  years  of  the  work,  the  annual  cost  averaged  ;^i,ooo,  but 
gradually  the  amount  has  decreased,  and  during  the  last  three 
years  the  figures  were  : — 

Year.  Amount. 

I9OI £'202.     10       O 

1902  334  3  4 

1903  251  6  II 

//.—FINANCE. 

The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Education  Committee  for  the 
purposes  of  higher  education  are  as  follow  : — 

(i)  The  annual  grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  popularly  known  as  "the  Whiskey  Money"; 

(2)  The  Board  of  Education  grants  for  schools  and  classes  ; 

(3)  Miscellaneous  receipts,  such  as  class  fees  and  income  from 
sales  of  publications ; 

(4)  The  rate  for  higher  education  under  the  Education  Act,  1902. 
The  above  are  the  sources  of  the  annual  revenue. 

For  capital  purposes  there  are : — 

(i)  The  unexpended  balances  of  the  Customs  and  Excise 
grants  of  previous  years,  now  handed  over  by  the  Technical 
Education  Committee ; 

(2)  Any  loans  which  may  be  raised  for  purposes  of  higher 
education. 

ReTenne. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amounts  derived  from  the  various 
sources  during  the  last  four  years : — 


Customs  and 
Excise   Grants 

Board  of  Educa- 
tion Grants    •• 

Miscellaneous  .. 

Rates 

1901. 
£         s.     d. 

11,578  12    5 

654  13    9 
43    2    5 

1902. 
£         s.     d. 

..    10,910  18     2 
809  19  II 

32  17    3 

1903. 
£        s. 

..    10,095    4 

..       1,982  10 
24  18 

•  • 

d. 
9 

6 

7 

1904. 
£        t.    d. 

..   10,380    5   6 

..     1,88917   I 
74  16  II 

Totals 

;fi2,276    8    7 

/11.753  15    4 

/l2,I02  13 

10 

;f  12,344  19   6 
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The  grants  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act, 
1890,  do  not  call  for  any  comment.  The  grants  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education  are  earned  by  the  schools  and  classes  and  are 
devoted  to  their  use.  In  the  case  of  the  secondary  schools,  these 
grants  are  simply  handed  over  to  the  school  authorities.  I  have, 
therefore,  not  included  them  in  the  items  jgiven.  The  miscellaneous 
receipts  are  too  trifling  to  need  notice.  Up  to  the  31st  March, 
1904,  no  higher  education  rate  had  been  levied.  Since  that 
date,  a  small  rate  has  been  sanctioned.  By  the  Education  Act 
of  1902,  the  higher  education  rate  is  limited  to  twopence  in  the 
pound  in  counties.  The  Local  Education  Authority,  however, 
have  power  to  ask  the  Local  Government  Board  to  allow  them  to 
levy  a  rate  in  excess  of  twopence  in  the  pound.  A  penny  rate,  on 
the  county  rate  basis  of  1904,  will  produce  j^5,798  is. ;  therefore, 
the  revenue  from  the  higher  education  rate  may  reach  ;^i  1,596  2S. 
The  following  Urban  District  Councils  have  power  to  raise  a 
higher  education  rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound,  in  addition  to  the 
twopenny  rate  leviable  by  the  County  Council : — 

Name  of  Urban  District  Council. 

Cromer 

Downham 

Diss 

East  Dereham 

King's  Lynn 20,288 

Hunstanton 

North  Walsham 

Sheringham 

S  wafFham 

Thetford 

W  a  Iso  ke  n 

Wells 

Should  any  of  these  Urban  District  Councils  utilise  their  rating 
powers,  the  money  thus  raised  will  ver}'  properly  be  applied  to 
education  for  their  own  districts. 

In  1891,  the  County  Council  of  Norfolk  decided  to  use  the  whole 
of  the  Customs  and  Excise  grants  for  purposes  of  education — 
a  decision  which  no  one  has  had  cause  to  regret.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  work,  the  whole  of  the  money  was  not  expended ;  the 
balances  were  carried  forward  from  year  to  year  and  finally 
transferred  to  the  existing  Education  Committee.  These 
unexpended  balances  have,  of  late  years,  reached  an  aggregate  of 
between  ;^7,ooo  and  ;f  8,000  (on  the  31st  March,  1904,  the  total  of 
the  balances  was  ;^8,056  17s.  4d.).     The  Education   Committee 


Population  in  1901. 

Value  of  Id.  rate  on 
county  rate  basis. 

3,781 

153 

3»745 

44 

2,472 

53 

5i545 
20,288 

1,893     '    ••• 
3,781 

2,359 

54 

341 

69 

58 
66 

3»37i 

53 

4,613 

75 

3,250 

40 

2,494 

33 
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have  practically  decided  that  this  sum  shall  be  used  eventually  as 
building  grants  for  secondary  schools,  and  it  is  intended  to  devote 
it  to  districts  which  have,  as  yet,  received  no  building  grants.  The 
County  Council  have  power  to  raise  loans  on  the  security  of  the 
education  rates — Le.,  they  may  borrow  for  building  purposes ;  but 
if  they  do  this,  a  portion  of  the  rate  must  be  set  aside  to  pay  interest 
and  to  repay  the  loan.  Of  course,  such  a  procedure  would  reduce 
the  annual  revenue  for  maintenance  purposes. 

I  have  already  given  details  of  the  principal  items  of  expenditure 
in  dealing  with  the  various  branches  of  work.  The  only  hrge 
item  not  yet  mentioned  is  the  cost  of  the  administrative 
establishment  for  higher  education.  This,  last  year,  was 
;^8o5  4s.  id.,  but  the  Committee ^11  be  fortunate  if  they  caa-keep 
it  below  ;^900  a  year.  Apart  from  building  grants,  which  must  be 
looked  upon  as  capital  expenditure  and  which  have  been  made  out 
•of  the  unexpended  balances,  the  total  expenditure  during  the  last 
four  years  was : — 

£         B.        d. 

1901 11,360  12     5 

1902 10,493     6    3 

1903 12,563     3    4 

1904 ii>556  12     2 

Taking  one  year  with  another,  it  will  be  seen  that,  during 
the  last  four  years,  the  revenue  and  expenditure  have  been 
practically  equal,  each  amounting,  in  round  figures,  to  about 
;^ 1 2,000.  In  other  words,  the  whole  of  the  money  derived  from 
the  Customs  and  Excise  grant,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
grants,  is  now  allocated  to  work  already  undertaken  by  the 
Education  Committee.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  all  new 
work  will  have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates.  I  hope  I  have 
made  it  clear,  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  article,  that  there  is 
very  little  of  the  work,  transferred  by  the  Technical  Education 
Committee  to  the  Education  Committee,  that  can,  with  reason  or 
justice,  be  abandoned.  I  have  gone  very  carefully  into  this  matter, 
more  than  once,  and  I  have  failed  to  detect  operations  concerning 
which  any  very  large  reductions  can  be  made.  The  principal 
future  developments  which  the  Education  Committee  have 
sanctioned,  or  have  under  consideration,  are  {a)  the  training  of 
teachers,  {b)  training  colleges,  (c)  provision  and  maintenance  of 
secondary  schools.  Assuming  that  the  Education  Committee  will 
continue  the  work  already  begun,  and  will  carry  out  the  new  work 
successfuly,  it  may  be  asked — what  is  likely  to  be  the  future  total 
expenditure  on  higher  education,  when  the  whole  of  the  schemes 
are  in  full  work,  say  in  five  or  ten  years  ?     Using  the  experience  of 
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past  years,  and  data  supplied  to  the  Committee,  I  have  calculated 
the  future  normal  expenditure  and  embodied  it  in  the  following 
table : — 

Probable  Normal  Annual  Expenditure. 

(higher  education  only.) 

(i)  Evening  schools  and  classes  4,000  o  o 

{2)  Agriculture 1,500  o  o 

(3)  Domestic  science    500  o  o 

(4)  Sanitary  science  and  health 300  o  o 

(5)  Existing  secondary  schools 1,800  o  o 

(6)  Scholarships 4,000  o  o 

(7)  Establishment   900  o  o 

Total  (for  work  already  sanctioned)...  ;^i 3,000  o  o 

(8)  Training  of  teachers 3,000  o  o 

(9)  Training  colleges 500  o  o 

^10)  Provision  and  maintenance  of  new  secondary 

schools   5,000    o    a 

(11)  Contingencies  and  future  new  work  2,000    o    o 

Total .    ;f 23,500    o    o 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  revenue  for  higher  education  purposes 
will  be  about  £2-^,^00,  including,  of  course,  a  county  rate  of 
twopence  in  the  £,  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  ample 
scope  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  schemes  already  discussed 
by  the  Committee,  and  that  a  margin  will  be  left  for  future 
developments. 


/.—GENERAL   CONSIDERATIONS. 

In  concluding  this  general  survey,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
testify  to  the  energy  and  zeal  with  which  the  Education  Committee 
as  a  whole  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  multifarious  duties.  I 
am  sure  that  no  body  could  have  worked  together  more  harmoniously 
than  the  members  of  the  Higher  Education  Sub- Committee.  As 
Mr.  Lee  Warner  has  said,  the  devotion  of  men  and  women  to 
unpaid  work  in  our  counties  is  one  of  the  most  gratif3dng  features 
of  modern  English  life.  Perhaps  the  characteristic  note  of  the 
action  of  the  Education  Committee  has  been — caution.  Although 
I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  before  my  readers  any  very  startling  or 
revolutionary  proposals,  I  do  claim  to  have  shown  that  the 
transition  period  has  been  fairly  well  bridged  over.     When  taking 
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up  new  ideas  and  new  duties,  the  tendency  is,  very  often,  to  cause 
the  old  work  to  be  despised  or  neglected  and  to  devote  all  the 
energy  to  the  fresh  and  new  fields.  At  all  events,  we  have  not 
made  this  mistake  in  Norfolk.  The  outlines  of  a  definite  and 
coherent  policy  in  matters  relating  to  higher  education  have  been 
laid  down.  The  policy  may,  in  some  parts,  be  crude,  and  it  may 
need  a  great  deal  of  elaboration  in  details  ;  but  it  has  been  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  county,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fit  in 
with  national  policy  as  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  I  should  like  to  express  my  own 
personal  opinion  upon  a  few  points.  I  regret  that  the  Act  of 
1902  has  differentiated  between  higher  and  primary  education.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  creation  of  a  separate  rate  for  the  purposes  of 
higher  education  was  an  error.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  vague  idea 
that,  while  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  Local  Education  Authorities 
to  attend  to  primary  education,  higher  education  is  something  with 
which  they  may  or  may  not  deal.  It  has  t'^.nded  also  to  separate 
primary  and  higher  education,  when  what  was  needed  was  real 
co-ordination.  It  has  caused  Education  Committees  to  duplicate 
staffs  and  to  work  on  two  distinct  lines  rather  than  to  treat 
education  as  one  concrete  whole.  Higher  education  is  equally  as 
necessary  as  primary  education,  and  all  education  should  be  on  one 
basis.  I  hope  there  will  be  only  one  rate  for  educational  purposes 
in  the  near  future,  and  that  free  from  all  limitations.  The 
Board  of  Education  have  revised  their  Codes  and  Regulations 
in  a  truly  liberal  spirit.  The  able  prefatory  memoranda  by 
Mr.  Morant  have  deserved  and  received  almost  universal 
approbation.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  financial  aid  ofifered 
has  not  always  been  equal  to  the^  very  high  ideals  at  which 
we  have  been  asked  to  aim.  Take,  for  example,  the  re\'ised 
scheme  of  grants  for  secondary  schools.  It  will  not  be  of  very 
great  use  to  our  small  country  secondary  schools  because* 
practically,  it  allows  nothing  for  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
Surely  a  grant  equivalent  to  what  is  paid  for  children  in  primarv 
schools  should  have  been  allowed.  The  small  endowments  \rhich 
have  been  used  in  the  past  for  primary  education,  and  I  believe 
they  amount  to  about  ;^2,ooo  a  year  in  Norfolk,  should  have  been 
used  to  link  the  primary  to  the  secondary  schools  and  not  allowed 
to  become  absorbed,  as  they  are  now,  in  the  relief  of  the  rates. 
The  Board  of  Education  have  shown  a  disposition  to  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  various  Local  Education  Authorities,  and  to 
make  alterations  when  just  reasons  have  been  submitted.  I  hope, 
therefore,  the  Local  Education  Authorities  will  continue  to  press 
the  various  points  which  still  need  amendment. 
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The  method  of  working  through  sub-committees  has  drawbacks 
as  well  as  advantages.  The  detail  work  has  been  very  thoroughly 
done.  At  the  same  time,  the  system  has  rather  tended  to  a 
separation  between  primary  and  higher  education  and  to  the  idea 
of  these  departments  being  distinct,  instead  of  parts  of  one  whole. 
It  has  also  tended,  sometimes,  to  make  the  meeting  of  the  whole 
Education  Committee  merely  a  registration  court  for  what  the 
Sub-Committees  have  decided,  and  occasionally  there  has  been 
insufficient  discussion  of  questions  of  general  principles  and  policy. 
The  Norfolk  newspapers,  by  their  excellent  reports  of  the  meetings, 
have  helped  the  work  of  the  Education  Committee  enormously.  I 
think,  however,  we  have,  perhaps,  been  a  little  too  sparing  in  the 
matter  of  printing  and  circulating  important  documents  and  reports. 
With  more  propaganda  of  this  kind,  combined  with  the  help  of  the 
public  press,  we  should  probably  have  seen  the  development  of  a 
larger  body  of  sound  public  opinion  on  educational  questions. 
Education  Committees,  after  all,  are  public  servants,  and  the  more 
clearly  the  public  recognise  that  the  work  is  being  done  on  sound 
lines,  the  less  difficult  will  the  business  of  these  Committees 
become. 

The  work  already  done  by  the  Education  Committee  for  Norfolk 

may   be   looked   upon   as  preliminary.       The   ground    has  been 

surveyed,  cleared,  and   staked  out.     A  great  deal  of  the  future 

work  will  be  administrative  in  character.     The  Committee  are  now 

in  a  position  to  utilise  the  expert  knowledge  and  administrative 

ability  of  its  able  staff,  from  the  chief  secretary  downwards,  to  the 

fullest   extent.      The   work   of  the   evening  schools   and   classes 

should  be  further  developed,  more  completely  organised,  and  placed 

up>on  a  permanent  basis.     I  am  sure  no  one  will  desire  to  lessen 

the  amount  of  money  and  time  devoted  to  agriculture,  sanitary 

science,  domestic  science,  and  the  other  miscellaneous  work.     Nor 

will     any    one    wish    to    injure    in    any    way    the    magnificent 

scholarship  scheme.       The   three  things   which    now   stand   out 

prominently    and    await    further   treatment    are   the   training  of 

teachers,  training  colleges,  and  secondary  schools.    With  regard  to 

the  training  of  teachers,   its  complete  solution  depends  upon  the 

provision  of  an  adequate  number  of  secondary  schools.    Meanwhile, 

"we   shall  have  to  continue  on  the  lines  already  indicated.     The 

education  Committee  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  cordially  co-operate 

in  the  Eastern  Counties  scheme  for  training  colleges,  when  it  is 

fully  developed. 

The  most  pressing  work  before  the  Committee  at  present  is  the 
provision  of  additional  secondary  schools.  The  Committee  have 
already  determined  to  place  the  selected  existing  secondary  schools 

a 
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in  a  firm  and  secure  position,  and  the  directory  now  in  force 
provides  for  this.  The  arrangement  with  contiguous  Local 
Education  Authorities  for  the  use  of  their  secondary  schools  by 
adjacent  districts  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the  basis  of  paying 
for  services  rendered,  is  merely  a  question  of  administration. 
When  this  is  done,  and  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  good 
private  schools,  there  will  remain,  as  the  Committee's  report 
shows,  vast  districts  still  untouched.  In  these  districts  there  are 
large  numbers  of  middle-class  families,  ranging  from  the  tradesman 
and  artisan  to  the  farmer,  for  whom  no  adequate  provision  exists 
and  for  whom  little  or  nothing  has  yet  been  done.  It  is  in  the 
interests  of  these  people  and  their  children,  and  of  the  children 
attending  primary  schools,  and  because  I  have  seen,  in  my  own 
town,  the  advantages  of  good  secondary  schools,  rather  than 
because  of  the  use  the  secondary  schools  may  be  for  pupil- 
teachers,  that  I  feel  the  problem  needs  to  be  dealt  with  so 
urgently.  The  report  of  the  Education  Committee  asked  for 
local  co-operation  and  contributions.  I  have  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  necessity  for  this  local  effort.  But  a  liberal 
interpretation  must  be  placed  upon  these  terms.  Where  a  district 
is  ready  to  raise  a  penny  rate  of  its  own,  or  to  make  equiv^alent 
contributions — and  T  believe  that  Diss  is  ready — where  the  best 
and  most  suitable  men  and  women  in  the  district  are  prepared  to 
act  as  governors  and  to  co-operate  with  the  county  in  developing 
and  carrying  on  the  schools ;  then  that  district  fulfils  the  conditions 
and  ought  to  be  dealt  with.  If  this  question  is  fairly  faced,  the 
capital  outlay  is  not  a  very  terrifying  thing.  There  is  the 
unexpended  balance  of  j^7,ooo;  and,  when  that  is  exhausted,  a 
portion  of  the  higher  education  rate  can  be  hypothecated  and 
loans  raised.  Cambridgeshire  has  already  its  county  schools 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  I  am  told  the  Isle  of  Ely  has  decided 
to  provide  three  secondary  schools  for  girls,  in  addition  to  aiding 
those  for  boys.  West  Suffolk  is  providing  a  secondary  school 
for  both  boys  and  girls  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  In  none  of  these 
counties  are  the  needs  more  pressing  or  the  financial  resoiurces 
greater  than  in  Norfolk. 

Much  more  might  be  written  upon  this  important  subject;  but  I 
hope  I  have  shown  that  the  Norfolk  proposals  are  both  practical 
and  urgent.  I  have  taken  pains  to  verify  the  facts  and  figures 
used  in  this  article.  For  the  opinions  expressed,  I  accept  the  sole 
responsibility. 

F,    H.    MiLLINGTON, 
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IV.— NATURE-STUDY:    ITS  PROGRESS  AND 

INTERPRETATION. 

By  Ethel  A.  M.  Webb. 

(a)  NATURE-STUDY  IN  A  LONDON  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

For  some  time  past,  successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring 

the  children  of  rural  schools  into  touch  with  the  wonders  of  the 

world  around  them ;  to  give  them  an  interest  in  their  surroundings, 

capable  of  neutralising  that  stimulating  effect,  exercised  on  the 

imagination,  by  the  unknown  life  of  the  nearest  large  town.     But, 

as  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  and  on  the  same  principle,  I 

suppose,  as  that  expressed  in  the  proverb  : — **  The  aisiest  cheer  is 

the  wan  yo're  not  settin*  in,"  town  children  are  much  more  readily 

interested  in  Nature  and  Nature's  ways  than  country  children  of 

the  same  class.      In  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and 

Lancashire  the  desire  to  learn  things  for  the  mere  joy  of  knowing 

them  is  much  more  marked  than  in  the  South  of  England :  when 

I  taught  biology  under  the  Essex  County  Council  it  was  no  usual 

thing  to  hear  such  speeches  as  : — **  No,  no,  my  boys  shan't  waste 

their  time  learning  botany  and  such  nonsense,  that  won't  get  them 

their  bread  and  butter  " — or  **  If  learning   the   like  would  give 

them  a  shilling  more  on  to  their  wage.  Miss,  Vd  see  they  went, 

right  enough" — and  the  same  spirit  seemed  to  animate  the  children 

themselves:   but  in  the  North,  an  ordinary  working-man  or  boy 

will  walk  all  Saturday  afternoon  and  night  in  order  to  verify  the 

occurrence  of  some  rare  flower,  or  to  study  a  flora  different  from 

the  one  in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  this  although  he 

knows  that  he  must  walk  all  Sunday  evening  and  night  in  order  to 

get  back  in  time  for  his  work  on  Monday  morning.     Questions  as 

to  the  immediate  utility  of  knowledge  as  a  wage-raiser  do  not 

occur  to  the  type  of  man  who,  after  having  worked  all  his  life  in  an 

iron-foundry,  and  saved  enough  to  barely  live  on,  spends  his  old 

age  in  attending  technical  classes — ^generally  in  company  with  his 

own  grandchildren.      Such   a  case   was  known  in  Warrington, 

Lancashire,  and  when  the  man  was  questioned  he  would  say: — "  Yo* 

"  see,  I  alus  waSnted  tew  knoaw  a  bit  about " — Latin,  chemistry, 

botany,  or  whatever  subject  was  under  discussion — "  and  no&w, 

*«  I've  gotten  t'  leasure." 
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Among  children,  however,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  arouse  an  interest  in  anything  and  everything  that  has 
life,  although  when  the  keeping  of  Nature  Calendars  was  first 
begun  among  my  pupils  some  curious  results  were  obtained. 

**  What  are  we  to  put  down  ?  "  the  children  asked. 

"  Whatever  you  notice  about  animals  and  plants  in  your  walks." 

Many  said  that  they  never  went  out  except  to  and  from  school, 
and  on  being  questioned  as  to  what  they  saw  then,  some  replied  : — 
**  Nothing,"  and  the  rest  answered  : — *'  Shops  and  people."  After 
matters  had  been  carefully  explained,  calendars  were  kept  for  a 
month  before  being  given  in.     One  was  found  to  be  a  painstaking 

;fl(ip'  u/hich  is /tossed 
ikrouak  tht  7vuc^U$ 
eye. 


buiir 


c 


turned 


m  ihis  Laurel 

BUSH    \pnl  20»? 
1905     tCalM«Yt  \ 


and  ^UTnmecl 


Fig.  I. — Flag  label  in  course  of 
construction  :  the  dotted  lines  show 
the  flap  in  position  when  turned 
back. 


darninq 
nudler 


Fig.  2. — Flag  label  ready 
for  insertion  in  the  map. 


record    of   the   births,  deaths    and    marriages   occurring  in    the 

neighbourhood,  while  another   bloodthirsty   little    child   of  eight 

had  kept  an  account  of  the  various  dog-fights  and  street -accidents 

she  had  witnessed  or  heard  of !     Even  after  her  attention  had  been 

called  to  subject  matter  of  a  less  sensational  type,  the  bent  of  her 

mind  might  still  be  seen  in  such  entries  as  the  following  : — 

' '  February  2nd :  I  saw  two  sparrows  fighting,  one  pecked  the  other  till  its 
feathers  came  out  and  it  fell  down  DEAD." 

I  very  much  fear  that  the  tragic  denouement  belonged  to  the 
realms  of  imaginative  literature  rather  than  to  the  facts  of  natural 
history. 

The  keeping  of  Nature  Calendars  is  done  principally  by  the  ist 
and  2nd  Forms :  each  child  who  cares  to  do  so — for  all  nature- 
study  work  is  purely  voluntary — keeps  a  little  book,  and  the  most 
interesting  facts  recorded,  for  each  month,  are  entered  on  a 
large  wall  sheet,  together  with  the  name  of  the  child-recorder. 

The  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
noted  by  means  of  flag  labels  inserted  in  a  map  of  the  district. 
The  map  is  preferably  a  raised  one,  modelled  in  plasticine.  The 
way  to  make  flag  labels  is  shown  in  Figs,  i  and  2.      Observational 
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lessons  are  also  given,  although  there  is  no  mention  of  nature-study 
in  the  time-table ;  yet  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  ten  minutes  at 
the  end  of  other  lessons,  and  I  believe  this  method  to  be  the  best 
to  pursue,  as  it  prevents  formality  and  keeps  the  children's  interest 
always  fresh.  The  material  is,  as  a  rule,  taken  from  things  brought 
to  school  by  the  children  themselves,  and  I  have  become  quite 
accustomed  to  giving  my  morning  lessons  in  company  with  a 
puppy-dog,  a  guinea-pig  or  a  few  white  mice,  while  a  fine  specimen 
of  an  earthworm,  presented  to  me  at  an  inopportune  moment,  had 
to  find  a  temporary  resting  place  in  my  desk  ! 

In  the  case  of  special  records  of  plant  and  animal  life,  either 
wild  or  in  captivity,  the  kind  of  work  done  by  the  children  is 
shown  in  the  two  leaflets  at  the  end  of  this  article.  It  is  important 
for  the  observed  facts  to  be  grouped  round  some  central  idea,  and 
each  piece  of  work  should  be  complete  in  itself — although  one 
exercise  must  lead  naturally  up  to  another.  For  instance,  the 
next  week's  exercise  following  on  "  The  Thistle  Inn ."  might  be, 
for  one  child,  a  collection  or  description  of  all  the  two- winged  flies 
found  during  a  week,  and,  for  another,  diflerent  kinds  of  spiders, 
bees  or  butterflies. 

The  observation  of  the  habits  of  animals  in  temporary  captivity 
necessitates  keeping  them  under  effective  control,  for  even  the 
most  amiable  of  staff's  objects  to  meeting  a  procession  of  toads  on 
the  staircase,  or  to  finding  blindworms  hibernating  in  the  book 
cupboard.  A  very  good  and  cheap  box  for  holding  small  animals 
has  been  made  by  a  pupil  at  the  school  from  a  design  of  mine,  and 
is  described  in  the  leaflet  on  the  Blind  worm. 

These  boxes  have  secured  me  a  peaceful  life  when  other  means 
entirely  failed  to  do  so.  The  door  of  my  Form-room  would  open 
after  a  hurried  knock  and  a  breathless  page  would  say  : — "  If  you 
please.  Miss,  would  you  mind  coming  ?  A  lizard's  dropped  on 
Emily  off  the  ceiling,  and  we  can't  catch  it."  Before  the  words 
had  left  his  mouth  he  had  fled  to  join  the  chase,  and  I  would  find 
him  armed  with  a  shovel,  the  cook  with  a  poker  and  Emily  in 
hysterics. 

Collections  are  not  encouraged  except  for  some  special  purpose ; 
and,  in  connection  with  museums  in  a  school  where  costly 
glass-fronted  cases  are  out  of  the  question,  even  if  they  are 
considered  advisable,  I  might  mention  that  I  have  found  my  own 
plan  of  using  glass-topped  boxes,  which  slide  into  wooden 
frame-works  such  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  3  most  useful,  as  either 
the  whole  framework  can  be  taken  down  and  easily  carried  into 
a  Form-room,  or  individual  boxes  can  be  taken  out  with  little 
expenditure  of  time  or  trouble.      This  plan   has  also  one  other 
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— One  end  of  a  wooden  frame  for  holding  glass-lopped 
bOM3  ;  one  of  the  tatter  containing  mounted  specimens  is  shown 
in  poaititin 

advantage;  fresh  material  can  at  any  time  be  inserted  without 
rearranging  the  whole  collection,  and  the  cost  is  merely  nominal. 
A  framework  to  hold  eight  boxes,  each  lo  x  6  x  3  inches,  costs 
about  2S.  6d.,  and  the  boxes  cost  about  6Jd.  each. 

Among  the  other  means  of  nature-study  already  mentioned,  school 
rambles  take,  of  course,  a  prominent  place.  Here,  again,  it  is 
impiortant  that  some  definite  work  should  be  undertaken  in  each 
ramble  ;  for  example  "  Seed  distribution,"  "  Opening  buds," 
"  Fertilisation  of  Flowers,"  or  "The  Inhabitants  of  some  special 
pond  " 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  at  the  recent  Nature-Study 
Exhibition  held  in  London,  1903,  although  many  of  the  competing 
schools,  as,  for  example,  Bedale's,  are  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  country  in  England,  yet  the  Selbome  Society's 
prize  for  the  best  account  of  a  school  excursion  was  won  by  a 
pupil  whose  rambles  were  well  within  a  five-mile  radius  of  a 
London  High  School. 
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(b)  TYPICAL    LEAFLETS. 


Some  fine  morning,  in  summer  or  autumn,  I  want  you  to  go  out 
into  the  fields  or  lanes,  or  on  to  some  piece  of  waste  ground,  and 
find  a  big  thistle :  and  when  you  have  chosen  a  plant,  I  want  you 
to  find  out  all  you  can  about  it,  and  about  the  insects  and  creatures 
that  live  on  it,  or  visit  it.  You  know  that  an 
"  Inn "  is  a  place  where  travellers  find  lodging 
and  refreshment,  and  so  I  think  we  might  call 
our  plaut  "  The  Thistle  Inn,"  and  keep  a  kind 
of  visitors'  book,  although  the  visitors  themselves 
will  not  be  able  to  write  in  their  names — you 
must  do  that  for  them.  It  would  be  more 
interesting  if  you  could  get  someone  else  to 
become  the  keeper  of  another  "  Inn  "  (some  other 
kind  of  plant)  and  compare  your  visitors'  lists. 
And  just  as  some  visitors  at  an  Inn  are 
permanent  lodgers,  and  some  come  and  go,  you 
will  find  that  your  thistle  shelters  many  creatures 
for  the  whole  of  their  life,  while  others  just  call 
as  they  pass  by. 

First,  you  bad  better  write  a  description  of  the  .    If  l''~  Z  V 

'  ^ ,        ,  .   ,     ,  .  ,  basket  on   hind- 

"  Inn   — the  chief  things  you  ought  to  notice  are  ]gg  „(  honey-bee 

marked  in  the  full-page  drawing  (see  p.  499) ;  then,  (magnified). 
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if  I  were  you,  I  should  visit  the  **  Inn  *'  as  often  as  I  could,  and 
rule  out  the  pages  of  a  little  book  like  this  : — 


Visitors'  List  of  The  Thistle  Inn. 


Date  and 
Hour  of  Visit. 


Name  of 
Visitor. 


Aug.    7th, 
3P.m- 


Two 

Butterflies 
{Cabbage 
whites). 


Three 
Honey-bees 
(workers). 


Drone-fly 

(Eristalis 

tenax). 


Two 
yellow-tailed 
humble-bees. 


Description  and  Drawing. 


Jointed  body,  divided 
into  three  parts; 
jointed  legs  in  three 
pairs  (INSECT). 
Four  wings  covered 
with  scales  :  there  is  a 
long  spirally  coiled 
tube  -  like  proboscis, 
with  which  it  sucks  up 
honey. 


INSECT.  Four 
transparent  wings  with 
very  few  veins.  Licks 
up  the  honey  with  a 
pointed  tongue-like 
structure.  The  hind 
legs  have  a  flattened 
joint,  the  "  bread- 
basket" (Fig.  i)  which 
is  covered  with  ridges 
and  hairs,  and  on  this 
the  bee  scrapes  off  the 
pollen  which  sticks  to 
its  other  legs. 


INSECT.  Two  trans- 
parent wings.  Closely 
resembles  a  honey-bee. 
It  buzzes  like  a  bee, 
when  it  is  touched. 
Behind  the  wings,  there 
are  a  pair  of  structures 
with  knobs  on  the  ends 
(called  halteres,  or 
balancers). 


Something  like  the 
honey-bee,  but  much 
bigger,  and  more  hair>^ 
banded  with  black 
and  yellow — antennae 
have  a  sharp  bend  in 
them. 


Where 
Found. 


On  open 
flower  head. 


On  open 
flower  head. 


On  flower 
head. 


On  flower 
head. 


Remarks. 


When  they 
alighted,  the 
wings  were  folded 
together  owr 
their  backs, 
showing  the 
under-  sides. 
They  came  to 
get   honey. 


The  male  bees 
are  called 
"Drones";  the 
Queen  honey-bee 
stays  at  home  in 
the  hive  and  lays 
eggs.  The  worker 
bees  come  to  get 
honey  and  pollen. 


This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  pro- 
tective likeness  to 
another  insect ; 
most  animals  will 
not  touch  it, 
although  it  is 
quite  harmless : 
it  has  no  stimg. 


Spent  ten 
minutes  helping 
one  to  get  honey, 
by  parting  the 
florets.  Foand 
that  the  hoaey 
was  outside  the 
corolla  tubes  of 
the  florets,  just 
above  the  floffv 
white  hairs 
(pappus). 
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Date  and 
Hour  of  Visit. 

Name  of 
Visitor. 

Description  and  Drawing. 

Where 
Found. 

Web  was 

Remario. 

Permanent 

Spider 

Greenish     brown 

If  a  fly  escaped 

lodger. 

(Linyphia 

spotted    with    white : 
aoout    as    big    as    a 

stretched 

from    the    plat- 

triangularis). 

like  a         form  part  of  the 

female. 

house-fly.     Web  made 

platform     ;  web,     and    flew 

of  tangled  threads  with 

between  the 

upwards,      it 

cross-threads      above. 

branches  of 

bumped   against 

and  stay-threads  meet- 

the thistle  ; 

the  cross-threads 

ing  at  a  point  below. 

the  spider 
stayed  on 

above,    and  fell 
back  on    to  the 

its  under    .  true  web.     The 

surface. 

spider    did    not 
wind  flies  up  in 
a  sheet   of  silk, 
but  earned  them 
off  in  his  jaws. 

Aug.    8th, 

Three 

i 

1  In  the  angles 

When  touched 

4  p.m. 

cuckoO'Spit 

i  between  the  '  they  suddenly 

insects. 

'  leaves  and     spring     out     of 

'     the  stem       sight.  The  larvae 
1      above.         make  a  mass  of 

1  frothy    juice    in 

-  which  they  live. 

1 

Permanent 

Plant-bugs 

INSECTS,   some 

Beneath  and 

Apparently  they 

lodgers. 

in  great 

winged,  some  wingless : 

among  the 

eat     the     young 

numbers 

speckled    with    black 

bracts  of  the 

seeds:    many  of 

(Monanthia 

and  light  grey,  looking 

involucre. 

the      •'seeding" 

cardui — 

almost     like     tiny 

heads     had     no 

named  after 

skeleton  leaves. 

fruits    at    the 

the  thistle 

base,  nothing  but 

••Carduus,'* 

the    flufify    part. 

on  which 

Watched    insect 

they  are 

changing  its  skin : 

usually 

when  it  came  out 

found). 

• 

it    was    quite 
white. 

1 

Brown  winged 

Leaf. 

1 
1 
1 
1 

bug. 
Three 

1 

1 

yellow-tailed 

1 

humble-bees. 
Honey-bee. 

1 

Cabbage 

butterfly. 

f 
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Date  and 
Hour  of  Visit. 

Name  of 
Visitor. 

Description  and  Drawing 

Where 
Pound. 

Remarlu. 

Aug.  9th, 

12  a.m., 

after  a 

shower. 

Numbers  of 

small 
black  beetles. 

Amongst 
the  florets. 

They  were 
covered  with 
pollen. 

Numbers  of 

small 
black  flies. 

■ 

INSECT.      Covered 
vdth  long  velvety  hairs. 

Everywhere, 

but  prin- 
cipally on  the 
flower  heads. 

New  kind  of 
spider 

(Phyllonethis 
lineata), 
female. 

With  a  white,  very 
round  abdomen,  witn 
markings  like  watered 
silk,  pale  yellow  legs 
and  thorax. 

Stem. 

Aug.  loth, 
6  p.m. 

Hover  fly 

(Chrysotoxum 

sylvarum). 

INSECT.   Much  like 
a  small  wasp;    has  a 
swift  darting  flight,  but 
sometimes     seems    to 
pause  almost  motion- 
less in  the  air.     Two 
transparent  wings. 

On  flower 
head. 

A  second  exam- 
ple of  protective 
mimicry. 

Pupa  of 
some  kind. 

About  half-inch  long, 
light  brown,  with  red- 
dish brown  head. 

On  leaf;  no 
cocoon. 

Alighted  for 

a  few  seconds 

only  on  a 

leaf. 

Put  it  away  in 
in  a  box  to  see 
what  it  would 
turn  into. 

Ichneumon 

fly- 

INSECT.      Slender, 
black  and  very  pointed 
abdomen,  not  really  a 
fly.    as    it    has    four 
wings.     It  kept  flirting 
its  wing  up  and  down. 

Could  not  see 
it  very  well,  as  it 
stayed  for  such 
a  short  time. 

Two  yellow- 
tailed 
humble  bees. 

Asleep  on 
flower-head. 

Allowed  them- 
selves to  be 
freely  handled. 

Red  soldier 
beetle. 

INSECT.     Front 
wings  hard  and  horny 
(wing-cases). 

On  flower- 
head. 

Eating  pollen. 
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I  have  filled  in  the  names  of  some  of  the  visitors  who  came  to  a 
London  thistle  in  the  four  days  during  which  I  was  one  of  the 
visitors.  If  you  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  creature  it  is  that  you 
have  found,  you  must  collect  it  in  a  small  bottle  with  a  bit  of  glass 
tubing  through  the  cork  to  let  in  air  [Fig.  2] ,  or  you  might  use  a 
cardboard  box,  such  as  those  in  which  homceopathic  medicines  are 
sold.  You  should  cut  two  holes  as  you  see  in  the  picture  [Fig.  3]. 
When  the  first  hole  is  just  over  the  second,  you  can  pop  anything 
small  into  the  box  without  taking  off  the  lid,  and  a  quick  turn  of 
the  latter  closes  the  opening.     In  the  case  of  the  bottle,  very  small 


-Tujie  far 


F[G.  2,— Collecting  boille. 


FiQ.  3.— Collecting  box. 


creatures  can  be  put  in  through  the  tube.  When  you  have 
collected  and  found  out  for  yourself  all  you  can  about  your  captives 
you  must  take  them  to  someone  who  knows  about  such  things  and 
get  htm  to  tell  you  more.--  But  you  ought,  at  least,  to  be  able  to 
tell  for  yourself  to  what  great  division  of  "  Backboneless  "  animals 
they  belong.  If  you  feel  along  the  back  of  a  cat  or  a  dog  or  of  one 
of  your  schoolfellows,  you  will  find  a  hard,  jointed  column  ;  this  is 
the  hack-bone,  and  the  joints  are  called  "vertebrae"  ;  but  most  of 
the  living  things  you  will  find  on  a  thistle  have  no  back-bone. 
You  may  discover  at  the  root,  different  kinds  of 

1  Worms  :  these  are  soft-bodied,  with  ring-like  divisions 
(segments)  and  have  no  "  legs  "  or  "  jaws  "  (appendages).  Then, 
under  those  leaves  which  lie  flat  on  the  ground  you  may  find 
different  kinds  of 

2  WooDLicE,  whose  relations  are  crabs  and  lobsters ;  like 
the    worms,    they   have  jointed    bodies,    but    they   have  a  horny 

'  After  you  faave  observed  your  captives,  you  can  put  them  back  on  the 
thistle -plant. 
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covering,  and  have  legs  and  jaws  and  feelers.  The  head  is  not 
very  clearly  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  body.  Probably  you  will 
also  iind 

3  Centipedes  and 

+  Millipedes  :  both  these  have  a  distinct  head,  very  numerous 
and  similar  divisions  to  their  body,  and  short  jointed  legs.  The 
centipedes  have  only  one  pair  to  each  body-ring,  while  the 
millipedes  have  two  pairs.  Then,  on  the  ground  under  the  leaves, 
or  on  the  plant  itself,  we  may  have  different  kinds  of 

5  Spiders  :  these  have  the  head  and  middle  part  of  the  body 
(thorax)  joined  in  one,  and  eight  jointed  legs,  while  the  "  tail " 
(abdomen)  has  no  appendages.  At  the  end  of  the  tail  you  can  see 
the  little  cluster  of  spinnerets,  from  which  the  silk  comes. 

Then  last,  but  not  least,  among  the  creatures  with  segmented 
bodies,  we  have  the 

5  Insects   themselves    [Fig.   4].     In   their  case,   the  body  is 


Fig.  4. — Typical  insect  (Ilover-fly)  showing  the  divisions  of  the  body 
and  the  jointed  appendages. 
clearly  cut  up  into  three  divisions  (head,  thorax  and  abdomen) 
they  have  wings,  as  a  rule,  and  only  three  pairs  of  jointed  legs. 
They  always  begin  life  by  hatching  from  the  egg  as  a  caterpillar  or 
grub  (larva),  quite  unlike  the  insect  when  it  is  full  grown,  and  in 
most  cases  this  larva  turns  into  a  chrysalis  (pupa),  and  the  pupa 
in  time  becomes  the  perfect  insect. 

There  is  one  division  of  insects  without  wings  :  to  this  belong 
the  Bristletailfl  and  Springtails.  To  the  next,  with  four 
straight  wings,  belong  Earwigs,  Qrasshoppers,  GookFoaoheSt 
and  Dragon-flies.  Then  come  the  net-winged  insects,  like 
the  Caddis-flies,  and  Laoe-wings.  We  must  not  forget  that 
many  of  the  straight -winged  insects  have  net-wings,  too,  but  their 
grubs  do  not  turn  into  distinct  pupae,  and  the  wings  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
fbld  up.  We  also  have  one  division  for  Plant-lice,  the  Caalcoo-Bpit 
Inseots  and  different  kinds  of  Land  and  Water  Bogs,  like  the 
water -measurer.     Then  we  have  the  true  Flies  with  two  wings ; 
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the  BattsrfliM  and  HothB  with  four  wings,  covered  with  powdeiy 
scales  of  different  beautiful  colours ;  the  Beetles,  with  the  front 
pair  of  wings  altered  into  sheaths  {"  wing-cases  ")  to  protect  the 
second  pair ;  the  Ants,  Bees  and  Wasps,  with  both  larvae  aod 
pupae,  and  with  four  transparent  wings  with  few  veins  in  them; 
and,  finally,  we  have  the  fringe-winged  insects  to  which  the 
different  kind  of  Thrlps  belong.  In  what  has  been  told  you,  the 
wings  seem  to  be  the  most  important  part  to  notice,  in  deddiof 
what  kind  of  an  insect  we  have  found ;  but  it  is  useful  and 
interesting  to  examine  the  appendages  used  in  eating,  the  "  mouth- 
parts,"  as  they  are  called.     In  the  drawing  [Fig,  5]  you  will  see 


Fig.  5. — Mouth  parts  of  a  typical  insect  {Coc*roaf*) :  certain 
parts  of  the  first  Maxillae  form  the  coiled  proboscis  of  the 
butterfly,  while  the  "  Ligula  "  forms  the  proboscis  of  the  bee. 

named  the  mouth-parts  of  a  cockroach,  but  in  the  butterfly  and  the 
bee,  and  in  many  flies,  you  will  find  these  altered  in  different  ways 
for  sucking  up  honey  (butterfly),  for  licking  (bee),  for  piercing 
the  skin  of  other  animals  (horse-fly,  gnat).  In  the  butterfly  the 
parts  marked  in  Fig.  5  are  joined  and  make  a  long  tubular 
"  proboscis,"  spirally  coiled.  In  the  bee,  the  middle  parts  of  the 
hgula  grow  out  into  long  tongue-like  structure. 

Try  to  decide  to  which  of  the  above  divisions  the  visitors  in  your 
list  belong ;  but  before  you  try  to  tell  what  kind  of  an  insect  you 
have,  please  be  sure  that  it  is  an  insect  and  not  a  centipede  or  a 
wood-louse. 

Perhaps  you  may  also  find  some  kinds  of 

7  Slugs  and  Snails  on  your  thistle.  These  have  a  soft,  slimy 
body  like  the  worms ;  but  they  are  not  jointed  into  body-rings. 
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and  they  have  a  shell,  either  outside  them,  if  they  are  snails  or 
worm-eating  slugs,  or  under  the  loose  skin,  if  they  are  ordinary 
slugs. 

But  there  is  something  more  important  still  than  trying  to  find 
out  what  your  visitors  are,  and  that  is,  to  notice  what  they  do,  to 
watch  their  habits,  to  see  how  and  on  wfhat  they  feed,  where  they 
lay  their  eggs  and  to  observe  what  these  eggs  hatch  into.  You 
might  make  up  an  advertisement  like  those  in  the  daily  papers. 

The  Thistle  Inn  ;  near  London,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hedge-bank,  south 
aspeci,  fine  view  over  an  open  grass  field.  Special  Attractions  to  Visitors  : 
honey  and  pollen  to  be  had  front  3  a.m.  till  7  p.m. ;  excellent  shelters  ^^nsl 
cold  and  damp ;  fine  seeds  for  gold-finches  and  others. 

In  short,  you  must  not  be  content  until  you  can  tell,  not  only 
who  comes  but  why  each  comer  likes  to  visit 
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SOME    STRANGE    PETS. 

Most  of  you,  I  suppose,  keep  pets  of  some  kind — a  kitten,  or  a 
canary,  or,  perhaps,  it  may  be  rabbits — and  I  expect  you  could 
give  me  a  great  deal  of  information  about  them  ;  but  as  I  cannot 
hear  what  you  have  to  tell  me,  /  am  going  to  tell  yo>t  about  some 
pets  of  mine.  You  would  never  be  able  to  guess  what  they  were, 
and  you  could  not  possibly  know  how  interesting  they  are  unless 
you  have  kept  them  for  yourselves.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will, 
after  you  have  read  this. 

My  pets  have  one  advantage  over  kittens  and  canaries — you  have 
not  to  wait  until  a  friend  gives  you  one  for  your  birthday,  or  till 


you  have  saved  up  enough  money  to  buy  one,  because  if  you 
live  in  the  country  they  are  quite  easy  to  find.  If  you  turn 
over  any  piece  of  old  board  or  stump  of  wood  that  you  may 
happen  to  see  on  your  walks  abroad  you  may  find  one  or  two 
Blindworms.  If  you  are  not  already  acquainted  with  these  animals, 
you  must  look  at  the  picture  (Fig.  i),  because  a  name  never  tells 
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you  very  much,  especially  when  the  name  itself  is  not  a  very  good 
one.  "  Blindworm,"  "Slow-worm"  and  "Deaf-adder"  are  none 
of  them  very  complimentary,  and  none  of  them  at  all  descriptive, 
for  the  Blindworm  is  not  blind,  nor  slow,  nor  deaf,  nor  is  it  a  worm, 
nor  an  adder !  It  is  not  even  a  snake,  although  it  looks  very  much 
like  one.  It  is  really  a  kind  of  lizard,  with  very  tiny  remains  of  legs 
hidden  underneath  the  skin,  and  it  is  quite  harmless  and  may  be 
handled  without  the  slightest  fear  on  your  part ;  but  you  must  be 
careful  not  to  nip  or  knock  it,  as  its  tail  may  come  off.  You  often 
find  stumpy  Blindworms  (Fig.  2)  which  have  really  lost  part  of 
their  tails.  The  little  brown  lizard,  that  you  find  among  the 
heather  on  commons,  also  sheds  its  tail  when  hurt  or  frightened. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  when  the  lizard  is  being  pursued  by  a 
hungry  bird  or  a  snake,  the  last  part  of  it  to  disappear  into  a  place 


Utrforot^Ttitc. 


class 
haifufzih  drawn 


Fig.  3.— Box 


kickdass 

''uns 


keep  small  Mumals  for  observation. 


of  safety  is  the  tail,  so  the  latter  is  liable  to  be  caught  hold  of,  and 
lizards  prefer,  like  Bo-peep's  sheep,  to  get  home  and  "  leave  their 
"  tails  behind  them,"  rather  than  be  gobbled  up  tail  first.  The  loss 
is  oot  so  important  as  we  might  think,  for,  once  at  home,  the  lizard 
generally  grows  a  new  tail — sometimes  two  at  once ! 

But  if  you  catch  a  Blindworm  you  must  have  a  house  to  keep  it 
in,  so  I  will  describe  a  box  that  you  can  easily  make  yourself, 
which  will  hold  them  securely. 

Across  the  top  of  a  box  made  of  }  inch  wood,  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc  is  nailed  (Fig.  3),  after  first  having  folds  of  leather  stitched  on 
ia  the  positions  indicated  in  the  diagram  (see  Fig.  4).  Then,  along 
the  tops  of  the  two  sides  marked  A  and  B,  over  the  zinc,  nail 
strips  of  wood  about  half  as  wide  as  the  thickness  of  the  box-side 
and  Hush  with  its  outer  edges  (Fig.  5).    On  the  tops  of  these  first 
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strips,  second  strips,  as  wide  as  the  sides,  are  fastened  in  position. 
This  will  make  a  groove  on  either  side  into  which  a  piece  of  glass 
slips  at  either  end  ;  the  inner  edge  of  the  glass  goes  under  the  flap 
of  leather  and  the  outer  edge  is  kept  pushed  in  by  a  wooden  button. 
You  must  fill  the  box  with  damp  moss,  and,  if  you  feed  them 
properly,  the  Blindworms  will  live  quite  happily  and  will  soon  let 
you  play  with  them  as  you  like,  and  feed  from  your  hands.  Slugs 
and  worms  form  their  chief  food,  and  the  Blindworm  does  not  io 
the  least  object,  as  some  animals  do,  to  letting  you  watch  him  at 
his  meals.  He  catches  hold  of  a  worm  as  near  the  end  as  possible, 
not  in  the  middle  like  frogs  and  toads. 

If  you  are  fortunate  you  may  see  a  Blindworm  changing  its  skin. 
I  have  never  actually  seen  this,  but  I  have  often  found  cast-off  suits 
of  clothes  left  in  the  box  twisted  in  and  out  amongst  the  moss. 
These  have  every  scale  perfect  in  form,  but  the  colours  are  on  the 
body  beneath  the  skin  and  look  very  dull  just  before,  and  very 
bright  and  clear  just  after,  the  skin  is  cast.  The  Blindworm  crawls 
out  of  his  skin  and  leaves  it  behind  him  turned  inside  out.  Frogs 
and  toads  change  their  skins,  too,  but  they  do  not  think  it  right  to 
waste  good  material  or  to  leave  their  personal  belongings  lying 
untidily  about,  so  they  eat  up  their  skins  as  fast  as  they  pull  them  off. 
The  colours  of  Blindworms  vary  very 
much,  and,  as  a  rule,  match  theii 
surroundings  almost  perfectly,  so  thai, 
unless  you  catch  one  at  home  under  a 
stone  or  stump,  they  are  very  difficult 
to  find,  especially  as  they  usually  move 
about  at  dusk  to  feed.  Some  Blind- 
worms  are  bright  copper-colour  with  a 
very  distinct  black  line  down  the  back, 
others  are  bronze-coloured  and  some 
are  almost  silvery. 

If  you  are  very  fortunate  one  of  your 
Blindworms  may  lay  some  eggs.  These 
are  not  like  birds'  eggs,  with  a  hard 
brittle  shell,  but  they  have  a  thin  skin 
outside,  and  the  baby  Blindworms  can 
be  plainly  seen  inside  when  the  eggs  are 
laid.  So,  you  see,  a  Blindworm  need 
not  make  a  nest  and  spend  a  long  time 
hatching  her  eggs  as  a  bird  must.  The 
common  grass-snake  lays  eggs  nearly  as 
big  as  that  of  a  thrush,  but  the  eggs 
have  a  covering  like  soft  cream-coloured 
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Fig.  5. — Section  of  box'Side 
showing  the  groove  in  which 
the  gliss  runs. 
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leather  and  take  some  time  to  hatch.  So  their  mothers  often  lay 
them  in  clusters  in  the  hot-beds  where  melons  and  cucumbers 
grow,  where  they  will  be  warm  and  where  the  little  ones  will  find 
plenty  of  food  ready  to  be  eaten.     But  we  must  go  back  to  our 


FjG,  6. — Development  of  the  Blindworm. 
I  and  a.— Eggs  jiut  laid  (Octgbei),  shdwing  Ihe  baby  Blindwoimi  coiled  round  Ihc 
yolk-sac  and  aucnuaded  by  a  Ibin.  mnspaieni  skin.  j.—BLmdwoim  beglaning  lo  viiKjLe  inside 
the  egg-«kin.  4.— The  laliei  has  been  broken  ibrough.  ;.— Very  yoiing  Blindwonn  wJlh  Ihe 
yolk-uc  Mil]  attached,  but  fete  from  the  egK-skin.  G.^The  yalk-sac  has  been  completely 
abKitbed. 

baby  Blindworms,  which  we  have  left  shut  up  inside  the  outer 
egg-skin,  I  suppose  I  must  say,  instead  of  egg-shell.  If  you  look  at 
the  picture  [Fig.  6 :  i  and  2]  you  will  see  that  the  little  one  is  coiled 
lound  a  ball  (which  is  yellow)':  that  is  the  "  yolk-sac,"  and  holds  the 
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food  for  the  baby.  Very  soon  the  latter  begins  to  wriggle  inside  the 
skin  [Fig.  6:3],  and  at  last  wriggles  himself  right  outside  the  skin 
[Fig.  6:4],  but  at  first  the  yolk-sac  is  attached  [Fig.  6 :  5] ,  so  the 
little  Blindworm  carries  a  kind  of  feeding-bottle  with  him  for  a 
little  while,  till  all  the  food  is  used  up  and  the  yolk-sac  disappears 
entirely. 

In  the  cold  weather,  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Blind- 
worm  to  get  food  in  its  wild  state,  you  will  find  that  you  need  not 
look  for  worms,  or  slugs  either,  as  your  pets  will  have  gone  to  sleep 
for  the  winter :  but  you  must  have  plenty  ready  for  them  when  the 
first  fine  days  of  spring  come,  as  the  Blindworms  will  be  very 
hungry  after  their  long  rest. 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  have  told  you  enough  to  show  you  that 
pets,  even  if  strange,  may  still  be  interesting,  and  that  animals  like 
the  Blindworm,  which  cause  a  great  deal  of  needless  terror,  may 
be  really  quite  harmless,  so  I  hope  that  you,  at  least,  will  never  be 
frightened  at  the  "  deaf-adder  "  or  despise  even  a  "  worm/' 
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v.— AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 


A  JOINT   COUNCIL  FOR    THE  THREE   RIDINGS  OF 

YORKSHIRE. 


I.— QENERAL  BCHBMB. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  scheme  for  establishing  the 
Yorkshire  Council  for  Agricultural  Education  which  has  received 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  scheme  represents 
the  most  important  combination  of  Local  Education  Authorities 
for  a  special  department  of  educational  work  which  has  yet  been 
effected  in  England,  and  which  the  Education  Act,  1902,  has 
rendered  possible. 

Whereas  by  Section  17  of  the  Education  Act,  1902  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  "  the  Act  "),  it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted  that 
any  Council  having  powers  under  the  Act  shall  establish  an 
Education  Committee  or  Education  Committees  constituted  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  any  such  scheme  may  for  all  or 
any  purposes  of  the  Act  provide  for  the  constitution  of  a  Joint 
Education  Committee  for  any  area  formed  by  a  combination  of 
counties,  boroughs  or  urban  districts,  or  of  parts  thereof ; 

And  whereas  the  Council  of  the  county  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  made  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  Education 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  on  the  26th  day  of  January, 
1903,  and  the  said  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  on  the  19th  March,  1903  ; 

And  whereas  the  Council  of  the  county  of  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  made  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  Education 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  on  the  28th  day  of  January, 
1903*  and  the  said  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education  on  the  29th  May,  1903  ; 

And  whereas  the  Council  of  the  county  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  made  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  Education 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  on  the  13th  day  of  May,  1903, 
and  the  said  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  on 
the  20th  June,  1903  ; 
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And  whereas  the  Councils  of  the  said  counties  have  agreed  to 
establish  a  Joint  Education  Committee  for  the  area  formed  by  a 
combination  of  the  administrative  counties  of  the  said  Ridings  for 
the  purpose  of  "  education  other  than  elementary  "  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture  and  matters  pertaining  thereto,  it  is  hereby 
provided  as  follows  : — 

(i)  There  shall  be  established  a  Joint  Education  Committee  for 
the  Councils  of  the  counties  of  the  East,  North  and  West  Ridings 
of  Yorkshire,  to  be  called  "  The  Yorkshire  Council  for  Agricultural 
Education." 

(2)  The  Yorkshire  Council  for  Agricultural  Education,  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  Agricultural  Council,  shall  consist  of  36  members 
(herein  called  **  representative  members  "),  to  be  elected  by  the  said 
respective  County  Councils  from  among  their  own  members  in 
manner  herein  provided,  and  not  less  than  seven  nor  more  than 
twelve  other  members,  including  at  least  one  woman  (herein  called 
"  added  members  "),  being  persons  who  at  the  time  of  their  ejection 
are  not  members  of  the  said  County  Councils. 

(3)  Unless  the  said  County  Councils  shall  otherwise  agree,  each 
of  the  said  County  Councils  shall  appoint  one-third  of  the 
**  representative  members." 

(4)  The  **  representative  members  "  to  be  elected  by  each  of  the 
said  County  Councils  shall  include  at  least  three  members  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  such  Council. 

(5)  The  **  added  members  "  shall  be  appointed  annually  by  the 
said  County  Councils,  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by 
the  Councils  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose. 

(6)  In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Council,  care 
shall  be  taken  that  the  following  types  and  kinds  of  education 
are  always  represented  either  among  the  "  representative 
members"  or  the  "added  members,"  viz. :  university  education; 
secondary  education  for  boys  and  girls;  technical  education, 
having  special  regard  to  the  requirements  of  agriculture;  elementary 
education. 

(7)  Any  vacancy  arising  on  the  Agricultural  Council  owing  to 
death,  resignation  or  otherwise  shall,  as  early  as  practicable, 
be  filled  up,  and  in  the  case  of  a  "  representative  member," 
by  the  Council  by  whom  the  vacated  member  had  been 
appointed. 

(8)  The  "representative  members"  to  be  appointed  by  each 
County  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  such  County  Council  annually 
at  the  meeting  at  which  the  Chairman  of  the  County  Council  is 
ordinarily  elected,  and  shall  hold  ofHce  until  their  successors  are 
appointed,  provided  that  in  the  year  of  the  triennial  election  of 
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County  Councillors  all  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  go  out 
of  office  on  the  ordinary  day  of  retirement  of  County  Councillors ; 
and  provided  also  that  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Council 
first  to  be  appointed  shall  be  appointed  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  be  after  the  approval  of  this  scheme  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

(9)  The  matters  to  stand  referred  to  the  Agricultural  Council 
shall  be  such  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  by  the  said  Councils 
of  their  powers  under  the  Act  relating  to  agricultural  and 
horticultural  educsttion  (other  than  elementary)  and  matters 
pertaining  thereto  as  the  said  Councils  shall  by  agreement  from 
time  to  time  determine,  and,  save  as  hereinafter  provided,  such 
matters  shall  not  stand  referred  to  the  Committees  established  by 
the  schemes  for  the  establishment  of  Education  Committees  made 
by  the  said  Councils  and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education  as 
hereinbefore  recited. 

(10)  In  the  event  of  any  of  the  said  Councils  giving  to  the 
remaining  Councils  at  least  twelve  months'  previous  notice  to 
dissolve  the  combination  on  the  31st  day  of  March  in  any  year,  the 
Agricultural  Council  shall  be  dissolved  at  the  expiration  of  such 
notice,  and,  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  dissolution,  the  matters 
relating  to  the  exercise  by  each  of  the  said  Councils  of  their 
respective  powers  under  the  Act,  which  under  this  scheme  or  any 
agreement  made  thereunder  would  have  stood  referred  to  the 
Agricultural  Council,  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  future 
scheme  made  and  approved  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  thenceforth  stand  referred  in  the  case  of  each  Council  to 
the  Committee  established  under  the  hereinbefore  mentioned 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  an  Education  Committee  for  that 
Council ; 

Provided  nevertheless  that,  if  the  two  remaining  Councils  so 
determine,  the  combination  shall  continue  as  between  the  said  two 
Councils,  and  the  provisions  of  this  scheme  shall,  as  regards  those 
two  Councils,  have  effect,  as  if  the  name  of  the  retiring  Council 
was  omitted  from  the  scheme,  and  as  if  for  the  word  "  36 "  in 
Clause  (2)  there  were  substituted  the  word  "  24,"  and  as  if  for  the 
word  "twelve"  in  the  same  Clause  there  were  substituted  the  word 
"  ten  *'  and  as  if  for  the  words  "  one-third "  in  Clause  (3)  there 
were  substituted  the  words  "  one-half" ; 

Provided  also  that  there  shall  always  be  at  least  one  woman 
upon  the  Agricultural  Council. 

(11)  The  first  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Council  shall  be 
convened  by  a  notice  signed  by  the  Clerks  of  the  said  County 
Councils,  and  shall  be  held  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  them. 
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II.— AOREEHEHT    BETWEEN    THE    COUHTT    CODNCILB. 

This  Indentarei  made  the  first  day  of  March,  1903,  between 
the  County  Council  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  of  the  first 
part ;  the  County  Council  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  of 
the  second  part ;  and  the  County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  of  the  third  part. 

Whereas  by  Section  81  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888, 
it  is,  inter  alia,  enacted  that  any  County  Councils  may  from 
time  to  time  join  in  appointing  out  of  their  respective  bodies  a 
Joint  Committee  for  any  purpK>se  in  respect  of  which  they  are 
jointly  interested,  and  may  from  time  to  time  delegate  to  the 
Committee  any  power  other  than  the  power  of  making  a  rate  or 
borrowing  money  which  any  such  Council  may  exercise  for  the 
purpose  for  which  such  Committee  is  appointed  ; 

And  whereas  by  Section  17  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  it  is 
enacted  that  any  Council  having  powers  under  such  Act  shall 
establish  an  Education  Committee  or  Education  Committees  in 
accordance  with  a  Scheme  made  by  the  Council  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  by  Sub-Section  (5)  of  the  same  Section 
it  is  further  provided  that  any  such  scheme  may  provide  for  a  Joint 
Committee  for  any  area  formed  by  a  combination  of  counties, 
boroughs  or  urban  districts  or  parts  thereof; 

And  whereas  by  an  Indenture  of  Lease  bearing  date  the  15th 
day  of  December,  1898,  made  between  Ftederick  Charles  Trench 
Gascoigne  and  Frederick  Richard  Thomas  Trench  Gascoigne 
(thereinafter  referred  to  as  the  lessors)  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
County  Council  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  County 
Council  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  East  and  West 
Riding  Joint  Committee  for  Instruction  in  Agriculture  (thereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  lessees)  of  the  other  part,  a  certain  messuage  or 
farm  house  and  certain  pieces  of  land  situate  in  the  parishes  of 
Barwick-in-Elmet,  Aberford  and  Garforth,  in  the  county  of  York, 
known  as  Garforth  Manor  Farm  (being  the  messuage  and  land 
hereinafter  referred  to),  more  particularly  described  in  the  Schedule 
to  the  now  reciting  lease,  were  demised  unto  the  lessees  from  the 
6th  day  of  April,  1898,  for  the  term  of  30  years,  at  a  yearly  rent 
of  ;^433  14s.  6d.,  subject  to  the  covenants  and  conditions  of  the 
said  Indenture  of  Lease  contained  and  on  the  part  of  the  lessees 
being  observed  and  performed ;  and  whereas  by  an  Indenture  of 
Lease  bearing  date  the  23rd  day  of  February,  1900,  made  between 
the  said  F.  C.  T.  Gascoigne  and  F.  R.  T.  T.  Gascoigne,  thereinafter 
•called  the  lessors  of  the  first  part,  the  said  County  Council  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  the  County  Council  of  the  East 
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Riding  of  Yorkshire  of  the  second  part,  and  the  East  and  West 
Riding  Joint  Committee  for  Instruction  in  Agriculture  thereinafter 
called  the  lessees  of  the  third  part,  a  plot  of  land  containing 
4,840  square  yards,  being  part  of  the  land  comprised  in  the  said 
firstly  recited  Indenture,  was  demised  to  the  lessees  for  the  term  of 
99  years  from  the  25th  day  of  March,  1899,  at  the  rent  and  subject 
to  the  terms  asd  conditions  set  forth  in  the  Indenture .  now  -in 
recital ; 

And  whereas  the  several  parties  hereto  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  said  Councils)  are  desirous  of  concurring  with  each  other 
for  the  purpose  and  in  manner  hereinafter  appearing  ; 

Now  this  Indenture  witnesseth  that  in  consideration  of  the 
several  covenants  and  agreements  mutually  entered  into  by  the 
parties  hereto,  each  of  the  said  Councils  doth  hereby  severally 
•covenant  and  agree  with  the  others  as  hereinafter  appears. 

(i)  The  said  Councils  shall  join  in  establishing  a  Joint  Education 
Committee  pursuant  to  the  Education  Act,  1902,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  Councils  under 
such  Act  in  reference  to  education  (other  than  elementary)  in 
agriculture  and  matters  pertaining  thereto,  subject  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

(2)  The  Joint  Education  Committee  so  to  be  established  shall 
-consist  of  twelve  members  of  the  County  Council  of  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  twelve  members  of  the  County  Council  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  twelve  members  of  the  County  Council  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  herein  referred  to  as  "representative 
members'* and  other  persons  herein  referred  to  as  **  added  members," 
and  shall  be  called  **  The  Yorkshire  Council  for  Agricultural 
Education,"  and  such  body  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  "  The 
Agricultural  Council." 

(3)  The  persons  so  to  be  appointed  as  ** representative  members" 
shall  be  a  Joint  Committee  under  the  provisions  of  Section  81  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888,  and  there  shall  be  delegated,  and 
each  of  the  said  Councils  doth  hereby  delegate  to  the  same  Joint 
Committee  all  the  powers  of  such  Council  under  Section  1 7  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  in  reference  to  the  making  of  a  scheme  for 
establishing  a  Joint  Education  Committee,  and  to  the  appointing 
of  the  members  of  such  Joint  Education  Committee. 

(4)  Subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  there  shall  be  delegated  to 
the  Agricultural  Council,  when  and  so  soon  as  the  same  shall  be 
appointed,  all  the  powers  of  the  said  Councils  respectively  under 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  in  reference  to  education  (higher  than 
elementary)  in  agriculture  and  matters  pertaining  thereto,  other 
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than  the  power  of  raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money,  provided  as 
follows : — 

{a)  The  Agricultural  Council  shall  not  undertake  any  liability  or 
expenditure  unless  the  said  Councils,  or  if  only  one  or  two  of  them 
would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  expenditure,  then  the  Council 
or  Councils  affected,  shall  have  previously  sanctioned  such 
expenditure,  and  no  expenditure  shall  be  sanctioned  by  any 
County  Council  until  after  report  of  their  Education  Committee ; 

(b)  AH  moneys  required  to  meet  expenditure  approved  by  the 
said  Councils  shall  be  paid  to  the  Agricultural  Council  or  as  they 
shall  by  resolution  direct  in  convenient  instalments  in  advance ; 

(c)  Nothing  hereinbefore  contained  shall  prevent  any  of  the 
County  Councils  from  supplying  or  aiding  the  supply  of  education 
in  agriculture  higher  than  elementary,  if  in  their  opinion  local 
circumstances  render  it  desirable. 

(5)  Each  Council  shall  pay  such  part  of  the  current  expenditure 
as  the  Agricultural  Council  shall  determine  to  have  been  incurred 
specially  on  behalf  of  that  Council,  and  the  residue  of  such 
expenditure  and  all  capital  money  expended  after  31st  March,  1902,. 
shall  be  defrayed  by  such  Councils  in  the  following  proportions^ 
unless  and  until  they  shall  otherwise  agree,  that  is  to  say : — ^the 
East  Riding  County  Council  shall  pay  25  per  cent.,  the  North 
Riding  County  Council  30  per  cent,  and  the  West  Riding  County 
Council  45  per  cent,  of  such  expenditure. 

(6)  Whereas  the  capital  moneys  required  in  erecting  and 
equipping  the  buildings  upon  the  land  comprised  in  the  secondly 
hereinbefore  recited  Indenture  have  been  provided  by  the  Councils 
of  the  East  and  West  Ridings  in  the  proportion  of  four- ninths  by 
the  said  East  Riding  County  Council  and  five-ninths  by  the  said 
West  Riding  County  Council,  it  is  agreed  that  the  North  Riding 
County  Council  shall,  during  the  residue  of  the  term  of  the  said 
secondly  recited  lease,  pay  to  the  Councils  of  the  East  and  West 
Ridings  an  annual  sum  of  £^^  by  way  of  interest  in  respect  of 
expenditure  incurred  by  them  on  capital  account  up  to  the 
31st  day  of  March,  1902,  and  four-ninths  of  such  sum  of  £^  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Council  of  the  East  Riding  and  five-ninths  thereof 
to  the  Council  of  the  West  Riding. 

(7)  Any  of  the  said  Councils  may  withdraw  from  the  combination 
hereby  agreed  upon  on  the  31st  day  of  March  in  any  year  upon 
giving  not  less  than  twelve  months'  previous  notice  in  writing  of 
their  intention  so  to  do,  and  upon  such  withdrawal  taking  effect  the 
representatives  of  the  withdrawing  Council  shall  cease  to  he 
members  of  the  Joint  Education  Committee  and  the  Agricultural 
Council    respectively,   but    such    last-mentioned   Committee  and 
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Council  respectively  shall,  notwithstandiDg  such  withdrawal, 
continue  in  office  and  shall  be  constituted  of  the  remaining 
members ;  and  the  combination  between  the  remaining  County 
Councils  shall  continue  subject  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 
unless  such  Councils  or  one  of  them  shall,  within  three  calendar 
months  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice  from  a  retiring  Council, 
signify  in  writing  their  desire. to  withdraw  from  the  combination  at 
the  date  specified  in  the  first -mentioned  notice. 

(8)  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  a  single  Council,  the  sums  payable 
by  the  continuing  County  Councils  under  Clause  (5)  shall  be 
proportionally  increased  so  as  to  make  up  the  amount  theretofore 
payable  by  the  withdrawing  County  Council. 

(9)  Upon  the  withdrawal  of  any  Council,  or  upon  the  termination 
of  the  combination  hereby  agreed  upon,  an  adjustment  of  the 
property,  debts  and  liabilities  and  any  other  necessary  matters 
shall  be  made  between  the  several  parties  hereto,  and  in  default  of 
agreement  such  adjustment  shall,  at  the  instance  of  any  of  the 
parties  hereto,  be  referred  to  and  decided  by  a  single  arbitrator  to 
be  agreed  between  the  parties,  or  in  default  of  agreement  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  for  the  time  being  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  and  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  shall  be 
binding  upon  the  parties.  Every  reference  shall  be  deemed  a 
submission  within  the  meaning  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  1889,  and 
the  Acts  amending  the  same. 

(10)  For  the  more  effectual  carrying  out  of  the  objects  aforesaid 
each  of  the  said  Councils  will  do  all  such  further  acts  or  things  as 
may  be  necessary. 

(11)  The  Agricultural  Council  shall  in  their  accounts  distinguish 
between  capital  expenditure  and  other  expenditure,  and  shall  in 
their  accounts  state  such  particulars  as  shall  be  necessary  to  show 
the  financial  position  of  each  Council,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
furnish  the  several  Councils,  through  their  Education  Committees, 
with  such  statements  and  particulars  as  they  may  severally  require. 
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VL— MISCELLANEA. 


A     NATIONAL    SYSTEM     OF     SCHOOL 

CERTIFICATES. 


(i)  INITIAL  ACTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BODIES. 

The  following  letter,  issued  on  the  ist  June,  1904,  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Consultative  Committee  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  embodies  an  account  of  the  procedure  that  led  up  to 
th^  full  consideration  of  the  question  of  school  certificates  by  that 
Committee  and  to  the  production  of  their  definite  proposals 
published  on  pp.  520-4.  Reference  is  made  to  the  question  in  the 
Editorial  Notes. 


1  am  directed  by  the  Consultative  Committee  to  forward  the 
following  statement  in  answer  to  the  Board's  reference  of  20th 
March,  1902.  The  Committee  think  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short 
account  of  what  has  taken  place  in  connection  with  that  reference. 

Towards  the  end  of  1901  the  Board  of  Education  received  a 
letter  from  the  General  Medical  Council,  forwarding  a  Memorial 
addressed  to  that  Council  by  the  Head-Masters'  Conference.  The 
Memorial  had  also  been  sent  to — the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the 
Incorporated  Law  Societ}',  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  the  Society  of  Accountants. 

Its  object  was  to  draw  attention  to  the  grave  inconvenience  and 
waste  of  time  caused  by  the  multiplicity  of  examinations  for 
entrance  into  professions.  It  pointed  out  that  five  of  the  bodies 
named  held  examinations  of  this  kind  themselves,  which,  although 
substantially  identical  in  standard,  were  altogether  diverse  in  the 
details  of  their  requirements.  The  effects  of  this  diversity  were 
very  serious,  not  only  to  schools,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for 
boys  working  for  the  different  examinations  to  be  taught  together, 
but  also  to  the  education  of  the  boys  preparing  for  the  examinations, 
by  depriving  them  of  regular  class  instruction  during  their 
preparation.  It  was  also  observed  that  although  these  five  bodies, 
as  well  as  the  others  which  do  not  examine,  publish  lists  of 
examining  bodies  whose  certificates  they  accept,  the  relief  given 
was  very  partial,  as  no  two  lists  were  the  same. 

The  Head- Masters'  Conference  suggested  the  institution  of  a 
single  examination,  to  be  held  at  centres  three  times  a  year;  also 
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that,  if  possible,  a  list  of  equivalents  to  this  examination  should,  be 
arranged  for,  to  be  adopted  in  common  by  all  the  bodies.  They 
proposed  that  a  Conference  should  be  held  between  representatives 
of  the  Councils  concerned,  of  the  universities,  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Head-Masters'  Conference  and  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Head-Masters,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  scheme 
to  put  their  suggestions  into  effect.  ' 

The  Board  referred  the  correspondence  to  the  Consultative 
Committee  for  their  advice.  Some  specific  questions  in  relation  to 
the  reference  were  framed  by  the  Board,  and  the  Committee  were 
asked  to  answer  them.  On  an  examination  of  the  matter,  after 
collecting  the  necessary  information,  the  Committee  found  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  answer  the  Board's  questions  in  a 
really  satisfactory  way  without  formulating  their  views  on  the  best 
method  of  testing  the  instruction  given  in  a  secondary  school,  as  it 
appeared  to  them  thats-this;  was  at  the  roet  of  the  whole  subject. 
On  this  account  it  appeared  to  the  Committee  that  the  first  step 
required  was  to  ascertain  the  general  attitude  of  those  whom  a 
change  in  the  present  system  would  chiefly  affect,  namely,  the 
universities  and  the  teaching  profession,  as  well  as  that  of 
professional  bodies  concerned.  The  Committee,  therefore, 
suggested  that  the  reference  originally  made  to  them  might  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  general  question.  The  Board,  after 
conferring  with  the  Committee,  authorised  them  to  make  all 
necessary  inquiries.  The  Board  promised  to  give  their  carpful 
consideration  to  any  scheme  which  might  be  drawn  up  as  a  result, 
only  stipulating  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  and  explained 
that  they  did  not  engage  themselves  to  take  any  action,  if  action 
on  their  part  was  proposed,  and  must  not  be  regarded  as  committed 
to  an  endorsement  of  any  proposals  made  by  the  Committee, 
Although  sympathising  in  the  desire  of  the  Committee  to  reduce 
the  number  of  examinations,  the  Board  were  obliged  to  view  the 
question  not  on  its  own  merits  alone  but  in  connection  with  the 
whole  of  their  educational  policy. 

Under  the  Board's.sanction  the  three  undermentioned  conferences 
were  arranged  and  held  by  the  Committee  during  the  year  1903: — 

(i)  On  the  8th  and  9th  May  with  representatives  of  the  following 
Universities  :  —  Birmingham,  Cambridge,  Durham,  London, 
Oxford,  Victoria : 

(2)  On  the  2nd  July  with  representatives  of  the  following 
associations  of  teachers : — Head- Masters'  Conference,  Association 
of  Head-Masters,  Association  of  Head-Mistresses ; 

(3)  On  the  4th  December  with  representatives  of  the  following 
professional  bodies : — Society  of  Accountants,  Institute  of  Actuaries,. 
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Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  Institute  of  Bankers,  Institute 
of  Chemistry,  Institutions  of  Civil,  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
Engineers,  General  Medical  Council,  Pharmaceutical  Society.  A 
representative  from  the  War  Office  and  one  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  also  attended  this  conference. 

At  these  conferences  a  provisional  scheme  for  the  institution  of 
school  certificate  examinations,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Committee,  was  used  as  a  basis  of  discussion.  The  views  expressed 
at  the  first  conference  gave  ground  for  making  certain  modifications 
in  this  scheme  ;  the  modified  scheme  was  discussed  at  the  two  last 
conferences  without  alteration. 

Two  more  conferences  of  a  similar  character  were  held  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year:  on  the  25th  of  February  with 
representatives  of 

(4)  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  (5)  the  Private  Schools 
Association. 

The  Committee  have  also  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Struthers,  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
who  gave  them  some  interesting  information  relating  to  the 
working  of  the  leaving  certificate  system  of  the  Department. 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  opinions  expressed  at  these 
conferences  and  of  the  present  circumstances  of  secondary  schools 
in  the  country,  they  have  drawn  up  the  annexed  scheme  containing 
proposals  for  a  system  of  school  certificates  for  England.  In 
framing  the  proposals  due  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
position  of  the  various  bodies  by  which  the  work  of  examination  is 
now  carried  on,  both  in  relation  to  the  present  and  to  the  future. 

The  Committee  have  considered  a  very  large  number  of  minor 
points  on  which  they  do  not  here  report,  as  they  believe  that  a 
broad  outline  of  their  proposals  not  too  much  cumbered  with 
details  is,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  what  is  required.  They 
submit  these  proposals  in  the  confident  belief  that  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  suggested  would  result  in  very  substantial  benefits  to 
secondary  and  higher  education  in  this  country. 

(2)  PROPOSALS  OF  THE  CONSULTATIVE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE   BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 
The  Consultative  Committee  are  of  opinion  : — 

Oeneral. 

(i)  That,  with  the  object  of  diminishing  the  multiplicity  of 
examinations  affecting  secondary  schools,  and  of  providing  a  test 
of  adequate  general  education  which  may  be  widely  accepted,  a 
general  system  of  school  certificates  is  desirable. 
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The  well-known  term  **  leaving  certificate  *'  has  been  purposely  avoided 
because  it  is  to  some  extent  misleading  and  is  not  unfrequently  misunderstood. 

(2)  That  it  is  not  desirable  that  examinations  for  such  certificates 

should  be  conducted  by  means  of  papers  set  for  the  whole  country 

from  a  single  central  organisation. 

This  clause  must  be  read  together  with  clause  (6).  It  will  be  found  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  these  proposals  to  ignore  the  influence  of  the  State  in  the 
supervision  of  a  general  system  of  examinations.  On  the  ether  hand,  it  is 
important  to  prevent  the  evils  which  would  almost  certainly  arise  from  the  State 
having  the  sole  responsibility  in  the  matter.  The  desirability  of  bringing  the 
examining  body  into  closer  relation  with  the  teacher  being  recognised,  it  is 
obvious  that,  in  dealing  with  a  population  of  more  than  30,000,000  and  a  large 
number  and  great  variety  of  schools,  this  object  can  only  be  effectively  attained 
by  the  establishment  of  more  than  one  examining  body.  The  success  of  the 
Scottish  and  Welsh  systems  seems  to  be  largely  due  to  the  limited  number  of 
schools  with  which  they  have  to  deal. 

Organisation  of  Examinations. 

(3)  That  such  examinations  should  be  controlled  by  a  recognised 
examining  body,  which  should  be  either  (i)  a  university,  or 
(2)  a  combination  of  universities,  or  (3)  an  Examination  Board 
representative  of  a  university  or  universities  and  of  the  Local 
Authorities  which  are  prepared  to  co-operate  with  them.  It  is 
desirable  that,  whatever  the  examining  body  may  be,  teachers  of 
schools  should,  where  possible,  be  represented,  and  with  regard 
to  (3),  that  every  such  Board  should  contain  a  large  academic 
element. 

The  proposal  to  form  in  some  cases  Boards  representing  Local  Authorities  and 
teachers  in  the  schools  as  well  as  universities  may  afiford  an  opportunity  for 
making  an  important  new  departure.  Those  Local  Authorities  especially  which 
aid  the  schools  and  may  perhaps  pay  the  examination  fees  may  be  glad  to  be 
associated  with  a  neighbouring  university.  There  is  further  a  growing  body  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  associating  the  teachers  in  the  schools  with  duties  of 
this  kind. 

No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  requiring  a  school  to  be  examined  by  a 
particular  examining  body.  It  may  often  be  desirable  that  a  school  should  be 
examined  by  the  university  or  Board  of  the  district  in  which  it  is  situate.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  school  may  prefer  to  preserve  or  to  create  a  connection  with 
one  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  or  London.  It  is  recognised  that 
it  would  not  be  desirable,  if  it  were  possible,  to  disregard  the  non-local  character 
of  these  universities,  or  the  position  which  their  examinations  occupy  all  over 
the  country.  The  proposals  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  \vill  ultimately 
be  best  for  the  secondary  schools  which  are  maintained  or  largely  aided  by 
Lxxral  Authorities  to  look  to  provincial  examining  bodies  for  the  organisation  of 
their  examinations,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Local  Authorities  may  prefer 
their  doing  so ;  but  in  any  case  there  will  be  a  period  of  transition  during  which 
the  new  system  and  the  existing  university  examinations  will  run  side  by  side  for 
ail  classes  of  schools,  and  the  higher  secondary  schools  will  doubtless  always 
retain  complete  liberty  in  the  choice  of  their  examining  body. 
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(4)  That  recognition  of  these  examining  bodies  should  mean 
recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
the  Consultative  Committee. 

(5^  That  the  following  conditions  should  be  required  from  schools 
which  present  candidates  for  school  certificates : — 

(a)  Periodical  inspection — whether  this  inspection  be  conducted 
by  officers  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or  by  a  university  or  other 
organisation  recognised  under  Section  3  of  the  Board  of  Education 
Act,  1899,  the  report  of  the  inspection  should  be  communicated  to 
the  examining  body ;  {b)  the  communication  of  the  course  of 
studies  pursued  in  the  school  to  the  examining  body. 

That   an   examining  body  should   be  at  liberty  to  decline  to 

examine  a  school  if  the  result  of  the  inspection  has  not  been,  in 

their  opinion,  satisfactory,  or  if  the  course  of  studies  is  such  as  they 

are  not  able  to  approve. 

It  is  considered  that  ia  this  conaection  inspection  and  examination  should  be 
treated  as  complementary  one  to  the  other.  Inspection  b  required,  in  the  first 
place,  to  enable  the  examining  body  to  judge  whether  a  school  is  fitted  to  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  system ;  •  but .  it  is  also  .required  to  -enable  the 
examiners  to  understand  the  aims  and  characters  of  the  different  schools,  and  so, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  examination  from  becoming  mechanical  and  rigid, 
and  on  the  other  to  check  any  tendency  in  the  school  to  direct  its  efforts  too 
exclusively  to  success  in  the  examination. 

Means  for  presenring  Uniformity  of  Standard. 

(6)  That  a  Central  Board  should  be  established  for  England 
{excluding,  for  the  present,  Wales  and  Monmouth),  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  Board  of  Education  and  from  the  different 
examining  bodies,  whose  duty  should  be  to  co-ordinate  and  control 
the  standards  of  these  examinations,  to  secure  the  interchange- 
ability  of  certificates,  and  to  consider  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
adjust  the  relations  of  the  examining  bodies  and  their  spheres  of 
external  action. 

Although  absolute  identity  of  standard  between  examinations  conducted  by 
different  bodies  and  in  different  places  may  be  an  impossible  ideal,  practical 
equivalence  can  probably  be  secured.  Further,  more  than  one  combination  of 
subjects  may  be  held  to  represent  a  good  general  education.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Central  Board  to  see  that  a  sufficient  minimum  standard  is  maintained  in 
each  subject,  so  that  certificates  including  these  subjects,  wherever  given,  may 
possess  a  generally  recognised  and  interchangeable  value,  and  further,  that  these 
certificates  represent  in  each  case  a  good  general  education. 

(7)  That  the  Board  of  Education  should  constitute  this  Central 
Board,  as  soon  as,  in  their  opinion,  a  sufficient  number  of  recognised 
examining  bodies  have  signified  their  willingness  to  be  represented 
thereupon,  and  should  take  all  steps  that  may  be  necessary  to 
procure  the  acceptance  of  the  certificates  by  the  professional  bodies* 
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Condaot  and  Method  of  Examination. 

(8)  That  since  an  examination  held  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
school  in  which  a  scholar  has  been  taught  is  more  likely  to  lead  to 
a  just  estimate  of  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses  than  one  held 
entirely  by  an  outside  body,  the  examination  should  be  conducted 
in  each  school  by  external  and  internal  examiners  representing 
respectively  the  examining  body  and  the  school  staff. 

(9)  That  the  course  of  the  work  pursued  by  a  scholar  during  his 
school  career  should  be  recorded  and  reported  on  by  his  teachers, 
and  that  this  school  record  and  report  should  be  available  for 
reference  in  deciding  his  fitness  or  unfitness  to  obtain  a  certificate. 

The  suggestion  here  is  that  an  examiner,  in  any  case  in  which  he  desires  to  do 
so.  should  be  able  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a  candidate's  school  career.  The 
school  records  and  reports  need  not  be  of  uniform  pattern.  What  is  required  is 
that  such  materials  shall  be  accessible  as  will  enable  an  examiner  to  judge 
whether  the  scholar's  school  career  has  been  satisfactory  or  not.  These  materials 
will  include,  at  the  least,  the  curriculum  of  all  the  classes  which  a  candidate  has 
attended,  a  note  of  the  time  he  spent  in  each,  and  periodical  reports  of  his 
industry,  regularity  and  progress. 

(10)  That  the  head-master  or  head-mistress  of  the  school  should 
certify  that  the  candidate  has  received  instruction  during  the 
necessary  period,  and  is,  in  his  or  her  opinion,  fit  to  enter  for  the 
examination. 

(11)  That  the  external  examiner  or  examiners  should  hava 
control  of  the  examination,  and  should  have  a  veto  on  the  passing 
of  any  candidate. 

(12)  That  the  papers  should  be  set  by  the  external  examiner, 
after  consultation  with  the  internal  examiner. 

This  consultation  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  series  of  personal  interviews 
previous  to  the  examination.  Full  information  as  to  the  courses  of  study 
pursued  by  the  candidate  would,  in  the  first  instance,  be  supplied  to  the 
examining  body  for  the  information  of  the  external  examiner.  The  books  read, 
whether  in  English,  classical  or  foreign  literature,  and  the  courses  of  history  or 
geography  studied,  the  practical  work  done,  etc.,  would  thus  be  reported.  The 
internal  examiner,  also,  would  suggest  series  of  questions,  or  indicate  points 
upon  which,  in  his  opinion,  questions  should  be  set ;  and,  in  general,  the  two 
examiners  would  correspond  on  the  subject-matter  of  the  examination  paper» 
The  paper  should,  however,  be  finally  made  up  by  the  external  examiner  on  his 
own  responsibility. 

(13)  That  the  allocation  of  work  in  reading  and  marking  papers 
should  be  determined  by  the  examining  body,  provided  that  papers 
which  are  near  the  minimum  pass  mark  should  be  considered  by 
both  examiners. 

(14)  That  oral  and  practical  examinations  should  be  conducted 
by  the  external  and  internal  examiners  acting  in  concert,  who 
should,  subject  to  section  ii,  jointly  assess  the  mark  for  each 
candidate  in  this  part  of  any  examination. 
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(15)  That  in  language  examinations  no  special  books  should  be 
prescribed,  but  that  passages  should  be  included  from  the  books 
used  in  the  school  as  well  as  unseen  passages.  That  an  oral 
examination  should  always  be  held  in  the  case  of  modem 
languages. 

Nature  of  Certifloates. 

(16)  That  there  should  be  a  senior  certificate  for  pupils  who 
have  received  not  less  than  four  years'  instruction  in  a  school  or 
schools  accepted  for  examination  under  section  (5). 

That  there  should  be  a  junior  certificate  limited  to  pupils  under 
16  years  of  age  who  have  received  not  less  than  three  years' 
instruction  in  a  school  or  schools  accepted  for  examination  under 
section  (5). 

With  reference  to  the  number  of  years  of  instruction  required,  it  will  be 
desirable  at  first  to  give  some  latitude  to  the  Central  Board. 

(17)  That  no  certificates  for  honours  or  marks  for  special 
distinction  should  be  given,  but  that  it  should  be  open  to  the 
examiners  to  recommend  the  award  of  scholarships  within  a 
school  or  group  of  schools,  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 


Special  ProYision. 

(18)  That  scholars  who  are  in  a  school  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  is  unable  to  conform  to  these  regulations, 
might  be  allowed  to  enter  for  the  examinations  under  special 
regulations  approved  by  the  Central  Board. 
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SCHEMES    FOR    HIGHER    EDUCATION    IN 
THE    DISTRICTS    OF    COUNTIES. 


(i)    THE    ALLOCATION     OF    COUNTY     GRANTS     TO 
DISTRICT    COMMITTEES    IN    SHROPSHIRE.* 

The  Present  System. 

In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  technical  instruction  over  as 
wide  an  area  in  Shropshire  as  possible,  it  has  been  hitherto  the 
custom  to  allocate  the  money  available  for  lectures  and  classes  to 
various  rural  and  urban  districts  in  certain  proportions  calculated 
partly  on  rateable  value  and  partly  on  population.  This  procedure 
has  now  been  adopted  sufficiently  long  to  permit  it  to  be  seen  how 
far  the  results  of  such  allocation  have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  made. 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  Table  of  Grants  and  Expenditure 
for  the  past  three  years,  printed  on  p.  527,  that  the  rural  and 
semi-rural  districts  have  not  been  able  to  expend  the  grants 
allocated  to  them,  whilst  the  urban  districts  have  been  compelled  to 
ask  for  further  grants  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work  undertaken 
-within  their  areas.  In  the  allocation  of  grants,  usually  made  in 
September,  the  various  urban  districts  have  been  accustomed  to 
ask  the  Committee  to  sanction  schemes  of  work  which  would 
•obviously  cost  more  than  their  share  of  the  grants.  When  such 
schemes  are  sanctioned,  the  warning  is  always  given  that  the 
Higher  Education  Committee  does  not  consider  itself  responsible 
-for  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  the  legitimate  grant ;  nevertheless 
later  on  in  the  year  it  has  been  the  custom,  after  further  applications 
and  in  view  of  the  work  accomplished,  to  transfer  some  of  the 
unexpended  rural  grant  to  the  urban  districts.  This  action  has 
often  caused  dissatisfaction  in  the  rural  districts,  and  has  been  a 
source  of  trouble  and  friction  in  other  ways.  It  seems  advisable, 
therefore,  that  this  Committee  should,  if  possible,  formulate  some 
scheme  by  which  adequate  assistance  is  given  to  work  carried  on  at 
various  centres,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  sum  allocated 
is  the  utmost  which  the  Committee  grant,  and  that  no  responsibility 
will  be  assumed  for  expenditure  beyond  the  sum  thus  allowed. 

Such  a  plan  can  be  more  easily  adopted  now  since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1902,  which  has  given  to  urban  districts  the  power  to 
rate  themselves,  to  the  extent  of  one  penny  in  the  pound  of  their 
rateable  value,   to   aid    the  work  of    higher  education  in   their 

*  The  scheme  embodied  in  this  article  was  considered  and  passed  by  the 
County  Council  of  Salop  on  the  23rd  July,  1904, 
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districts.  The  money  raised  in  this  way  is  available  not  only  for 
science  and  art ,  classes  and  technical  instruction  generally  but 
also  for  all  forms  of  secondary  education.  The  Board  of  Education 
have  recently  circularised  local  bodies  urging  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege. 

The  System  Adopted  in  Other  Counties. 

Many  County  Authorities  insist  that,  as  the  condition  upon 
which  work  is  aided,  Local  Committees  should  raise  a  sum,  either 
by  rate  or  in  other  wa)rs,  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  County 
Authorities.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  Staffordshire  with  satisfactory 
results.  A  similar  plan  is  adopted  in  Worcestershire.  In  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  contribution  is  asked  from  local 
sources,  to  which  the  Education  Authority  make  a  grant  in  aid 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  capitation  fee  of  £1  for  each  student 
attending  the  classes. 

The  alternative  plan  adopted  by  other  County  Councils  is  to 
require  a  careful  estimate  of  income  and  expenditure,  and  to  make 
a  grant  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  classes. 

The  Suggested  Scheme. 

On  the  whole,  the  plan  which  seems  to  possess  the  greatest 
advantage  is  that  in  which  local  effort  is  called  in  to  provide 
a  portion  of  the  expenditure.  It  has  the  advantage  of  providing  a 
check  on  expenditure  in  classes  which  are  serving  no  useful 
purpose,  and  gives  the  Local  Committee  an  interest  in  thus 
controlling  the  cost  of  classes  which  cannot  be  felt  in  the  same 
degree  when  the  whole  expenses  are  met  by  the  County  Authority. 

Urban  Districts. — It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  Local 
Committees  in  urban  districts  be  informed  that  the  County 
Education  Authority  is  prepared  to  make  them  a  grant  in  aid  of 
higher  education  in  their  districts,  provided  that  the  sum  so 
allocated  does  not  exceed  the  amount  derivable  from  a  rate  of  one 
penny  in  the  pound  of  the  rateable  value  of  such  district,  and  on 
condition  that  they  undertake  to  raise,  either  by  rate  or  in  other 
ways,  a  sum  equal  to  that  granted  by  the  Authority.  In  order  to 
lighten  the  burden  on  the  Local  Committees,  the  County  Authority 
will  regard  the  grant  received  from  the  Board  of  Education  in 
respect  of  their  district  science  and  art  classes  as  part  of  the  local 
contribution  referred  to.  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  a  grant  of 
£1  per  head  to  Urban  Committees  for  each  student  from  a  rural 
district  attending  classes  in  an  urban  district. 

Rural  Districts. — With  regard  to  rural  districts,  the  Committee 
will  be  prepared  to  consider  applications  for  evening  (continuation) 
schools  where,  by  a  good  attendance  of  pupils,  it  can  be  shown 
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that  there  is  likely  to  be  some  return  for  the  expenditure.  In  such 
cases  the  Committee  will  pay  all  expenses,  but  reserve  the  right  to 
discontinue  a  class  where  the  work  or  attendance  is  deemed: 
tinsatisfactory. 


COMPARISON  OF  TOTAL  0RAHT8  AND  EXPENDITURE  IN  THE 
URBAN,  SEMI-RURAL  AND  RURAL  DISTRICTS  OF  SHROPSHIRE 
FOR   THE  THREE  TEARS   1901-4. 
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(2)    GENERAL      PINANCIAL      ARRANGEMENTS      IN 

URBAN    DISTRICTS    IN    ESSEX. 

The  following  proposals  on  questions  of  finance  and  other 
arrangements  in  connection  with  the  organisation  of  higher 
education  in  the  four  chief  districts  in  the  metropolitan  area  (viz., 
Leyton,  Walthamstow,  East  Ham  and  Ilford)  were  drawn  up  by 

*  The  grants  in  this  case  are  for  ttvo  years  only,  the  district  having  been 
divided  into  "  urban  "  and  "  rural  "  after  1901. 
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a  Special  Committee  of  the  Schemes,  Scholarships  and  Inspectioa 
Sub-Committee,  and  were  passed  by  the  Essex  Educatioa 
Committee  on  the  25th  July,  1904 : — 

(i)  An  arrangement  be  made  with  each  District  Council  for 
raising,  under  Section  3  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  of  a  yearly  rate 
of  one  penny  in  the  pound,  nine-tenths  of  the  sum  so  provided  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  County  Committee  to  be  spent  on  higher 
education  within  the  district  in  which  the  levy  is  made,  the 
remaining  tenth  to  be  retained  by  the  Local  Council  and  expended 
on  scholarships  for  children  from  the  various  public  elementary 
schools,  to  be  held  at  the  public  secondary  school  or  schools  of 
the  area. 

A  moiety  of  such  rate  to  be  levied  half-yearly  and  paid  to  the 
County  Committee  at  the  close  of  each  half-year,  the  first  rate  to 
be  in  respect  of  the  half-year  ending  31st  March,  1905. 

(2)  The  portion  of  ** whiskey  money"  annually  available  and 
allocated  by  the  Committee  for  the  work  of  local  schemes  for 
higher  education  in  the  various  districts  of  the  county  to  be  divided 
according  to  the  rateable  values  of  the  districts  as  ascertained  by 
the  latest  county  rate  basis,  and  in  respect  of  each  of  the 
metropolitan  districts  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry  the  sum 
thereby  indicated  to  be  credited  to  the  respective  district  accounts. 

(3)  Any  general  county  higher  education  rate  levied  in  each 
district  to  be  likewise  credited  thereto. 

(4)  Grants  earned,  fees  and  other  income  received  to  be  credited 
to  the  district  earning  the  same. 

(5)  In  respect  to  the  education  of  students  living  within  the 
county  but  outside  the  district  in  which  they  are  educated,  the 
net  average  annual  cost  of  education  of  such  students  to  be 
charged  against  the  district  of  residence  and  credited  to  the  fund 
of  the  district  of  education. 

(6)  For  each  of  the  said  districts  the  total  of  the  sums  above 
specified  do  constitute  the  "  higher  education  fund  "  for  the  district, 
and  no  further  expenditure  be  undertaken  in  any  year  other  than 
that  which  can  be  so  defrayed,  except  after  due  notice  to  the 
Urban  Council  of  the  districts,  and  that  such  excess  expenditure 
be  defrayed  by  means  of  a  special  rate  levied  on  the  said  district. 

'  (7)  In  respect  of  any  new  buildings  required,  it  is  preferable  (in 
order  to  secure  continued  and  active  local  interest)  for  the  Council 
of  the  district  concerned  to  build  the  school  or  addition  thereto  by 
means  of  a  loan  raised  on  the  security  of  the  local  rate,  the  County 
Council  guaranteeing  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  in 
accordance  with  the  system  of  finance  indicated  above. 
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ORCHESTRAL    CLASSES    IN    SCHOOLS. 


AN    EXAMPLE    IN    SHEFFIELD. 

By  John  Ibbotson,  Head  Master,  St.  Matthias  Day  School, 

Sheffield. 

The  very  laudable  anxiety  to  discover  the  excellencies  of 
American  and  various  Continental  systems  of  education  has* 
absorbed  so  much  attention  that  what  are  matters  of  daily 
occurrence  in  the  schools  of  our  own  land  may  escape  notice. 
Much  that  is  done  in  the  schools  passes  unrecognised  or  leaks  out, 
as  it  were,  by  accident.  The  columns  of  a  London  daily  paper 
recently  stated  that  one  music  firm  alone  claimed  to  have  supplied 
over  50,000  violins  to  children  in  something  like  i,ioo  different 
schools  of  the  country,  and  that  the  numbers  were  daily  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds ;  as  this  particular  firm  possesses  no  monopoly, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  many  violins  have  also  been  supplied 
by  other  firms.  Well  might  this  statement  occasion  some 
astonishment,  but  the  surprising  part  lies  not  only  in  the  fact, 
startling  in  importance  though  it  is,  but  also  in  the  possibility  of 
this  being  done  unknown,  as  it  were,  to  the  public,  or  without  even 
the  recognised  authorities  realising  the  proportions  of  this  new 
movement. 

This  extensive  development  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  one 
to  whose  enthusiasm  and  personal  initiation  the  movement  owes 
its  origin.  That  he  was  only  anticipating  a  demand  is  self-evident. 
Bducation  Acts  may  be  passed  by  Parliament  ;  Education 
Authorities  may  do  their  best  to  carry  them  out ;  education 
officials,  local  and  central,  may  devise  schemes  more  or  less  perfect 
for  both  elementary  and  secondary  education  ;  but  if  the  earnest 
enthusiasm  and  individualism  of  the  teacher  be  not  secured  how 
little  good  will  be  effected !  Without  this  individuality  and 
freedom  of  thought  and  action,  the  best  laid  educational  schemes 
will  fail,  or  fall  short  of  their  purposes. 

This  latest  phase  of  school  music  had  its  origin  in  Maidstone 
several  years  ago,  and  all  honour  to  the  business  capacity  and 
foresight  of  any  English  firm  which  could  seize  so  readily  the 
opportunity  offered  of  meeting  and  stimulating  the  demand  for 
musical  instruments. 

To  Sheffield  has  been  left  the  development  of  the  Maidstone 
commencement  and  the  showing  of  some  of  the  further  possibilities 
of  these  instrumental  classes..    And  what  more  fitting  place  could 
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have  been  found  than  the  South  Yorkshire  city  of  smoke  notoriety 
and  musical  fame  ?  The  city  which  has  given  to  the  world  its 
finest  chorus  trainer  and  the  magnificent  festival  choruses  of  the 
past  few  years,  and  which  has  so  recently  electrified  musical 
circles  in  London  with  perhaps  some  of  the  finest  choral  singing 
ever  heard  by  human  ears,  might  be  expected  to  set  up  for  itself  a 
high  standard  even  in  school  music. 

Do  we  fully  realise  what  has  been  the  musical  progress  of  the 
past  30  years  ?  It  has  grown  with  us  ;  the  evidences  in  the  places 
of  worship,  the  home  circle,  the  concert  room,  the  public  park,  etc., 
are  too  near  at  hand  for  us  to  obtain  a  true  perspective.  We 
should  be  able  to  observe  them  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the 
past  in  order  to  estimate  them  aright. 

How  much  of  this  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  country  ?  While  none  can  rightly  apportion  this, 
few  will  dare  to  deny  their  claim  to  a  large  share  of  it.  At  least 
four,  and  perhaps  five  or  six,  school  generations  have  been  brought 
under  the  refining  influence  of  music.  The  soil  has  been  prepared, 
the  musical  seed  sown  and  much  has  taken  root  and  thriven. 
Under  other  hands,  perhaps,  it  has  been  cultivated,  and  is  now 
commencing  to  yield  its  fruit. 

While  much  has  been  done,  much  still  remains  for  accomplish- 
ment. Up  to  the  present  a  very  modest  scheme  of  vocal  music 
under  the  name  of  '*  singing ''  has  been  all  that  the  Board  of 
Education  have  set  forth  for  secondary  and  elementary  day  schools 
and  evening  schools ;  but  the  time  should  not  be  far  distant  when 
we  may  hope  to  see  this  extended  to  "music,"  including 
instrumental  music. 

Drum  and  fife  bands  have  often  been  heard  of  in  the  past  in 
connection  with  schools,  and,  coming  more  nearly  to  the  present 
times,  facilities  for  pianoforte  teaching  have  been  afforded  in 
elementary  schools  ;  but,  until  the  present  violin  movement,  there 
has  not  been  any  organised  attempt  to  bring  instrumental  music 
within  the  reach  of  the  bulk  of  the  children. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  has  been  some  opposition,  and  it 
may  be  well  to  state  at  least  a  few  of  the  advantages  claimed  for 
instrumental  over  vocal  music  only: — it  is  supplementary  and 
complementary  to  the  vocal  work  ;  it  affords  opportunity  for  some 
musical  education  for  those  who  may  possess  no  voice;  it 
necessitates  the  learning  of  the  staff  notation ;  it  may,  and  will,  in 
many  cases,  afford  pleasure  during  a  lifetime,  since  it  offers  greater 
opportunities  for  pleasure,  proficiency  and  perhaps  subsequent 
profit ;  and  it  opens  up  new  and  greatly  extended  possibilities  for 
individual  culture  and  social  progress. 
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It  is  common  knowledge  that  there  are  some  five  or  more  years, 
on  the  average,  during  which  a  boy's  voice  is  useless,  having 
**  broken."  In  how  few  cases  does  it  ever  mend  again  ?  And  even 
when  good  early  tuition  has  been  given  to  the  boy  soprano  with  the 
probability  of  an  improved  bass  or  tenor  voice  in  later  years,  there 
must  be  a  long  period  during  which  the  boy  is  lying  dormant 
musically.  With  the  girl  this  change  is  less  marked,  and  extends, 
perhaps,  over  a  shorter  period.  Yet  here  there  must  be  rest  for 
physical  development.  How  much  better  if  the  youth  from  15  to 
20  be  cultivating  the  ear  and  the  mind  by  the  acquisition  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  beauties  and  {sotto  voce)  the  difficulties  of  the 
violin  or  some  kindred  instrument ;  this  he  will  do  if  a  right 
beginning  be  made  in  the  day  school.  He  will  then  be  living  in  a 
musical  atmosphere,  which  fact  will  count  for  much  when  singing 
is  resumed.  Without  this  environment,  it  usually  happens  that 
the  individual  remains  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  possession  of  a 
vocal  organ  worth  cultivation.  These,  too,  are  usually  the  most 
fateful  years  of  a  whole  life,  and  any  movement  which  contains  the 
possibilities  of  well  using  these  years  merits  the  support  of  all 
social  reformers. 

Although  some  may  question  the  statement,  and  the  contrary 
opinion  is  not  infrequently  held  by  many,  there  is  surely  greater 
probability  of  the  average  child  attaining  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency 
as  an  instrumentalist  than  for  it  to  become  a  passable  vocalist. 

Objections  raised  by  opponents  of  the  instrumental  class  system 

may  be  mentioned,  if  only  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  they 

apply  to  the  individual  system  advocated  by  such  opponents.     It 

is  alleged  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  the  violin  to  a  class  of 

children  simultaneously,  or,  for  that  matter,  to  a  class  of  adults, 

with  any  degree  of  success.     Individual  errors,  it  is  contended,  will 

escape  detection,  or,  if  detected,  will  not  be  prevented ;  that  the 

teacher  is  often  incompetent ;   that  few  of  the  children  will  ever 

rise  above  common  mediocrity  as  players ;  that  the  livelihood  of 

the  professional  player  is  being  injured ;  that  an  excessive  number 

of  vioHnists  will  result.     All  class  teaching,  no  matter  in  what 

subject,  should  at  once  be  discontinued,  if  these  critics  be  right,  and 

an  individual  **  coach  "  should  be  available  for  every  child.     Yet 

progress  is  more  than  maintained  by  the  class  system.     Individual 

faults  doubtless  do  creep  in.     It  is  not  claimed  for  the  system  that 

it    is    perfect.    -Faults  not  infrequently  pass  uncorrected  under 

individual  tuition,  or,  at  best,  are  challenged  only  at  the  weekly 

lesson,  to  recur  during  the  week's  private  practice.     It  is  not  by 

the   successes  of  a  few  clever  pupils  that  the  work  of  a  class  or 

school  should  be  judged.     If  the  average  musical  intelligence  and 
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ability  be  increased,  by  just  so  much  will  the  demand  for  further 
and  more  advanced  instrumental  tuition  extend.  The  one  will  be 
in  exact  ratio  with  the  other.  No  sensible  music  teacher  settles 
in  an  unmusical  district.  He  knows  the  supply  creates  the  demand 
in  his  case.  To  add  to  the  large  number  of  unqualified  and 
incompetent  teachers  of  music  would,  indeed,  be  little  short  of 
calamitous,  and  it  is  high  time  a  register  of  qualified  teachers  of 
this  subject  was  obtained.*  Opponents,  however,  fail  to  recognise 
that  the  school  teacher  has  been  taught  to  teach,  and  has  been 
more  or  less  compelled  to  acquire  the  ability  to  control  large 
classes. 


The  St.  Matthias  Day  School. 

The  following  detailed  account  of  the  working  of  the  Sheffield 
classes,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  may  be  interesting. 
In  December,  1902,  the  usual  quarterly  reports,  sent  by  post  to  all 
parents,  contained  the  announcement  that  violin  classes  would 
commence  in  the  then  coming  year  1903,  and  that  those  wishful 
to  become  members  of  the  classes  were  to  intimate  their  desire  by 
a  certain  date.  Some  70  to  80  favourable  replies  were  received  at 
once.  Two  classes  weekly  were  arranged  for  at  threepence  per 
lesson,  and  the  services  of  one  of  the  very  best  Sheffield  violinists 
secured  —  after  some  considerable  hesitation  on  his  part ;  tor, 
although  a  violin  teacher  of  much  experience,  this  class  tuition  was 
entirely  new  to  him,  and  the  result  problematical.  Events  have 
shown  we  were  most  fortunate  in  securing  such  able  and  painstaking 
services. 

It  was  stipulated  that  suitable  violins  must  be  obtained  from 
some  source.  A  number  already  had  instruments  belonging  to 
some  member  of  the  family,  but  the  bulk  were  supplied  through 
the  school  by  Messrs.  Murdoch  and  Co.,  respecting  whose  violins 
independent  inquiries  had  been  made.  Experience  has  justified 
the  satisfactory  opinions  obtained  from  professional  experts. 

After  the  first  few  early  lessons,  the  class  was  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  elder  children  being  more  receptive  and  making 
more  rapid  progress,  it  became  necessary  for  our  instructor  to 
provide  himself  with  some  assistance.  Knowing  the  class  of 
parents  with  whom  we  had  to  deal,  and  being  well  known  to  them 
through  long  connection  with  the  school,  we  anticipated  no  difficulty 
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*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  subject  of  music  is  the  first  in  the  list  of  subjects 
for  which  Supplemental  Registers  for  teachers  are  to  be  established  by  the 
Teachers'  Registration  Council  under  the  Regulations  framed  by  the  Consnltative 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  (see  remarks  in  the  Editorial  Notes. — 
[Editor.] 
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in  the  matter  of  payment  for  the  violins  on  the  instalment  plan. 
These  anticipations  were  thoroughly  realised  and  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  parents  obtained.  The  instruments  could^ 
therefore,  be  taken  home,  and  more  practice  secured  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  it  been  necessary  to  detain  them  in  school 
till  payment  was  completed.  They  were  brought  back  to  school 
daily,  for  short  practices  after  morning  and  afternoon  school. 

The  class  "  Tutor  "  supplied  for  use  in  these  classes  through 
Messrs.  Murdoch  is  admirably  planned,  with  just  the  necessary 
amount  of  scale  and  study  practice  to  carry  the  pupil  forward  while 
fully  maintaining  his  interest. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  it  became  possible  to  open 
and  close  school  with  the  assistance  of  the  violins,  and  no  little  pride 
was  evinced  by  those  leading  the  way  in  this  matter.  A  careful 
selection  of  tune  was  at  first  necessary,  but  after  some  twelve 
months  any  ordinary  hymn  tune  could  be  rendered  respectably  at 
sight.  We  should  not  now  care  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  the 
morning  hymn  as  played  and  sung  with  piano  accompaniment. 

Evening  rehearsals  were  next  introduced,  these  being  held  in 
the  schoolroom  twice  a  week  from  6-30  to  7-30.  Attendance  was 
quite  voluntary,  but  rarely  was  anyone  absent,  unless  for  urgent 
reasons.  Some  self-sacrifice  was  made  in  thus  devoting  extra  time 
to  the  work,  but,  fortunately,  we  were  able  to  give  up  this  time 
with  less  inconvenience  than  might  have  been  imagined,  as  other 
engagements  were  made  to  fit  in  with  the  rehearsals.  A  double  or 
treble  purpose  has  been  served.  Progress  has  been  much  more 
rapid:  preparation  for  instrumental  concerts  has  been  rendered 
possible :  but  chiefly  have  these  evening  rehearsals  been  of  value 
in  keeping  together  the  children  who  from  time  to  time  leave  school 
for  business.  Not  only  is  continued  interest  assured  but  good 
habits  are  being  encouraged,  and  musical  association  with  some 
orchestral  society  is  only  a  work  of  time.  The  parents  of  every 
child  leaving  school  are  communicated  with,  and  their  assistance 
sought,  and,  so  far,  with  most  gratifying  results. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  extend  our  personal  sympathies  to 
anyone  undergoing  our  early  experiences.  Often,  only  some  five  or 
ten  minutes'  actual  playing  took  place  during  an  hour's  rehearsal, 
owing  to  tuning,  breaking  of  strings,  collapsing  of  bridges,  etc. 
As  soon  as  the  children  could  be  safely  trusted  to  manipulate 
strings  and  pegs  without  undue  danger  of  a  wholesale  breakage  of 
the  former,  they  were  given  A  and  taught  to  consider  the  E  as  soh 
in  the  key  of  A  ;  while  A  was  soh  in  the  key  of  D  ;  and,  of  course, 
D  was  soh  in  the  key  of  G.  Their  sol-fa  knowledge  was  thus 
early  brought  into  use,  and  has  continued  of  the  greatest  service  to 
them  at  each  stage. 
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There  are  always  candidates  waiting  the  formation  of  a  new 
class  for  beginners,  but  it  is  found  most  convenient  to  admit  new 
students  only  at  the  end  of  three  or  six  months.  Two  sections  are 
quite  sufficient  to  occupy  one's  time  and  energy.  Promotion  from 
one  division  to  the  other  is  made  at  regular  intervals,  and  industry 
rewarded;  and,  with  this  end  in  view,  the  whole  classes  are 
individually  examined,  and  their  strong  and  weak  points  carefully 
noted  and  recorded.  It  is  wise  to  exercise  careful  supervision  over 
the  admission  of  pupils,  and  to  this  we  attribute  not  only  some  of 
the  success  we  have  had  so  far,  but  also  the  fact  that  so  few  have 
fallen  by  the  way.  A  few — some  three  or  four  only — were 
reluctantly  allowed  to  join  against  our  better  judgment,  in  the 
hope  that  unsuspected  talent  might  exist.  One  of  these,  a  dunce 
in  most  other  matters,  has  made  capital  progress,  exhibiting, 
doubtless  in  consequence  of  increased  self-esteem  and  greater 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  an  equally  satisfactory  progress  in 
general  matters. 

An  "advanced  class  tutor"  became  necessary,  and  the  want  was 
met  by  our  instructor,  who  carefully  selected  and  edited  useful  and 
suitable  excerpts  from  the  best  composers,  in  addition  to  including 
more  advanced  studies. 

We  have  made  three  appearances  before  the  public,  each  one 
being  in  the  interests  either  of  school  or  violin  classes,  and  each 
successive  performance  showing  evidence  of  distinct  musical 
advancement.  On  these  occasions,  wind  and  other  string 
instruments  have  been  added,  the  children  being  thus  made 
somewhat  familiar  with  instruments  other  than  the  violin.  Many 
and  varied  opinions  have  been  expressed  respecting  the  wisdom 
of  allowing  these  youthful  performers  to  appear  at  such  an  early 
stage,  and,  as  usual,  those  who  knew  least  about  the  children  and 
their  playing  were  loudest  in  condemnation  of  the  practice.  Those 
who  have  had  any  experience  with  an  orchestral  society  will  not 
need  informing  that  incidentals  in  the  way  of  music,  music  stands, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  pretty  considerable,  and  one  way  of  helping  to  furnish 
the  wherewithal  was  and  is  by  providing  Children's  Orchestral 
Concerts. 

As  we  have  said  already,  we  claim  for  these  classes,  not  that 
they  will  supplant  individual  teaching,  but  that  eventually  they 
will  be  the  means  of  creating  additional  demand  for  it,  and,  further, 
that  the  pupil  will  be  all  the  more  prepared  to  take  full  advantage 
of  the  expensive  tuition  which  is  quite  beyond  the  means  of  many 
a  parent.  By  the  aid  of  our  concert  fund,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  commence  a  small  semi-private  class,  which,  we  hope,  will  in 
some  degree  take  the  place  of  individual  teaching,  or,  at  least,  l^e 
another  step  toward  this  end.     With  this  purpose  in  view,  it  was 
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arranged  that  a  day  in  the  Whitsuntide  holidays  should  be  set 
9part  for  examination.  Every  child  in  the  senior  division 
presented  himself  or  herself  for  examination,  when  marks  were 
given  for  position,  bowing,  tone,  tune,  etc.  It  was  intended  to 
select  the  best  half-dozen,  but  as  a  tie  for  the  sixth  place  occurred, 
this  small  semi-private  class  will,  for  the  present  quarter,  consist  of 
•eight  pupils — four  girls  and  four  boys.  They  will,  together,  pay 
half  the  usual  private  fee,  and  the  other  half  will  be  furnished  from 
the  fund  already  named.  Thus  for  4s.  each,  they  will  receive  the 
same  advantages  as  the  private  pupil  who  pays  two  or  three 
guineas.  The  same  process  will  be  repeated  at  the  close  of  the 
quarter,  when  the  unsuccessful  will  do  their  best  to  oust  some  of 
the  present  eight,  who  will  thus  need  to  work  hard  to  retain  their 
places  within  the  charmed  inner  circle. 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  past  winter's  working  of  our 
•classes  has  been  the  invitations  extended  to  our  children  by  the 
officials  of  two  of  our  leading  orchestral  societies  of  Sheffield. 
By  their  kindness,  some  fifty  or  more  have  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  two  first-class  concerts  free  of  charge,  while  at  the  same 
time  obtaining  an  education  which  can  only  be  gained  in  this 
manner.  The  earnest  attention  exhibited  by  the  children  was 
most  pleasing,  and  no  more  interested  critics  were  present  in 
-either  audience. 

Some  Special  Considerations. 

Briefly  summarised,  some  of  the  advantages  of  class  tuition  in 
schools,  where  it  is  properly  given,  lie  in  the  sympathy  of  numbers, 
the  spirit  of  emulation,  the  more  regular  practices  and  the  careful 
supervision  exercised  during  rehearsals.  The  weaker  child  receives 
the  necessary  sympathy  and  support  of  the  stronger  player,  and  is 
proportionately,  although  perhaps  unconsciously,  encouraged, 
instead  of  losing  heart  by  discouraging  individual  home  practice. 
It  is  in  the  lack  of  supervision,  during  these  home  practices  of  the 
private  pupil,  that  he  or  she  fails  to  reap  the  full  advantage  of  even 
the  very  best  tuition.  How  few  parents  think  it  necessary  to 
superintend  their  children  during  their  practising,  and  see  that  the 
teacher's  instructions  receive  due  attention,  and  how  few  parents 
possess  the  requisite  knowledge  or  ability,  even  if  they  would  afford 
the  time  necessary. 

Many  ideas  suggest  themselves  for  further  development.  The 
curriculum  of  the  schools  is  already  over-burdened.  It  is  perhaps 
the  wisest  course,  therefore,  for  the  authorities  to  take  no  official 
cognisance  of  this  violin  movement,  and  to  quietly  permit  it 
to    exist   wherever   the   teacher   feels   able   and   wishful   to  take 
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it  up.  Where  introduced  it  seems  necessary  to  extend  the 
school  day  by  so  much;  but  as  this  mainly  affects  the  older 
children  it  may  be  done  without  disadvantage.  Our  own  lessons 
have  been  given  from  4-15  to  5-15,  or  5-30. 

When  instrumental  music  finds  a  place  in  the  evening  schools' 
curriculum,  there  would  be  ample  scope  for  the  viola  and  'cello. 
A  small  class  of  teachers  is  already  at  work  here  with  the  'cello,, 
and  under  most  able  management. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  much  to  expect  some  examining  body  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  issuing  a  school  certificate,  though 
the  idea  might  be  well  worth  bearing  in  mind.  The  ordinary 
examination  fees  of  most  of  these  authorities  are  prohibitive. 

Reference  has  been  made  already  to  the  50,000  violinists,  and  as 
this  army  is  not  unlikely  to  contain  some  boy  or  girl  of  native 
genius,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  some  attempt  to  unearth 
him  or  her  ?  Who  knows  whether  there  are  not  embryo  Kubeliks 
and  Marie  Halls  only  awaiting  opportunities  ?  A  **  Murdoch 
Scholarship,"  tenable  at  some  musical  centre,  would  in  all 
probability  effect  this,  and  there  would  not  be  much  trouble  in  the 
working  of  details. 

If  this  movement  tends  only  towards  the  creation  of  a  race  of 
violinists,  it  will  have  failed  in  its  educational  purpose.  If  it 
cultivates  a  love  of  music,  if  it  improves  musical  taste  and  whets 
the  musical  appetite,  the  ultimate  selection  of  the  particular 
instrument  may  be  left  to  the  individual  musical  temperament  of 
the  youth.  Even  its  greatest  opponents  must  admit  that  few 
schemes  have  greater  possibilities. 

John  Ibbotson. 
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VII.— REVIEW. 


HIGHER     EDUCATION     IN     RURAL 

COUNTIES. 


REPORT  AS   TO   A   SCHEME    IN    OXFORDSHIRE.* 

Introduction. 

The  existing  facilities  for  higher  education  in  Oxfordshire  have  recently 
been  surveyed  by  special  Commissioners,  whose  report  has  been  under  the 
consideration  of  a  Si)ecial  Committee  appointed  by  the  County  Committee. 
The  result  of  their  deliberations  is  that  they  are  unable  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  proposals,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  expense,  and  this  view  has 
recently  been  accepted  by  the  Education  Committee.  But  the  report  will 
doubtless  stand  as  a  recognised  basis  for  future  action. 

The  report  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  development  of  the  secondary  schools 
and  of  a  scholarship  scheme  in  connection  therewith,  in  view  of  the  necessity 
for  providing  for  the  more  efficient  preliminary  training  of  teachers.  There  is  a 
great  lack  of  efficient  and  suitable  secondary  school  accommodation,  especially 
for  girls,  some  schools  being  inconveniently  situated  near  the  boundary  of  the 
county,  and  others  equally  available  for  pupils  from  adjoining  counties.  The 
county  is  more  fortunate  in  regard  to  training  college  accommodation,  the  day 
colleges  in  the  county  boroughs  of  Oxford  and  Reading  being  available.  The 
provision  for  technical  instruction  in  the  county  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
practically  as  at  present.  It  is  organised  on  a  very  small  scale,  but  has  many 
excellent  features ;  no  considerable  demand  for  it  is  anticipated,  local  industries 
having  actually  decreased  since  1891 .  Agriculture  is  the  only  large  industry.  The 
population  being  sparse  relatively  to  the  administrative  area  (the  former  is  only 
137,124,  and  the  latter  475,968  acres;,  the  difficulties  of  preparing  a  satisfactory 
scheme  of  higher  education  are  not  decreased.  It  should  be  particularly  noted 
that  the  benefits  that  would  arise  from  the  arrangement  of  a  joint  scheme  with 
the  administrative  county  and  the  county  borough  of  Oxford  are  not  overlooked, 
anything  in  the  nature  of  rivalry  between  the  respective  authorities  being  much 
deprecated. 

Secondary  Schools* 

Private  Schools. — The  Commissioners  commence  by  suggesting  the  general 
lines  of  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  these  schools  in  the  county  scheme.  They 
state,  in  effect,  that  good  work  is  being  done  in  private  schools  and  excellent 
results  are  being  obtained  in  many  of  them.  For  various  reasons,  however,  such 
as  the  number  and  age  of  the  pupils,  the  state  of  the  buildings,  the  proximity  of 

*  Report  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Oxfordshire  County  Council  on  Higher 
Education,  by  C.  W.  Kimmins,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (Chief  Inspector  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council),  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  M.A.  (Fellow  of  BalUol  College,  Oxford)  and  Mias  C. 
M.  E.  Burrows  (Vice-Principal  of  St.  Hilda's  Hall,  Oxford). 
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more  efficient  schools  and  other  considerations,  they  cannot  with  advantage  be 
utilised  to  any  considerable  extent  for  the  attendance  of  County  Council  scholars. 
But  by  an  attractive  scholarship  scheme  for  pupils  in  secondary  schools  much 
may  be  done  to  make  a  full  use  of  this  natural  source  of  supply  of  elementary 
teachers,  and  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  remain  at  private  schools  until  the  age 
at  which  they  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  scholarships.  Every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  private  schools  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  prepare 
candidates  for  scholarships  which  will  enable  successful  competitors  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession  under  the  most  favourable  conditions. 

Proposals  for  Development. — The  condition  and  position  of  i6  secondary 
schools  are  considered  with  a  view  to  their  utilisation  in  the  county  scheme.    Of 
these  schools,  five  are  situated  outside  the  administrative  area,  one  being  over 
the  Berkshire  border  and  the  other  four  in  the  neighbouring  county  boroughs. 
Generally    sp>eaking,   the    buildings    of   the    schools    within    the    county   are 
unsatisfactory  in  some  or  many  particulars,  but  the  attendance  is  very  fair  in 
proportion  to  the  available  accommodation.     There  are  five  mixed  schools,  at 
least  one  of  which,  at  Banbury,  has  been  very  successfully  carried  on  under  the 
joint  management  of  the  Town  Council  and  the  County  Education  Committee 
for  the  co-education  of  boys  and  girls.     There  are  also  three  schools  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  education  of  girls,  and  four  private  schools,  three  and  two  schools 
respectively  working  under  Divisions  A  and  B  of  the  Board  of  Education's 
Regulations,  and  one  first  grade  school  (at  Reading).     It  is  suggested  that  all  of 
the  i6  schools,  with  possibly  one  exception,  might  be  utilised  as  suitable  places 
for  the  tenure  of  county  scholarships,  especially  of  those  scholarships  to  be  held 
by   "  intending  pupil -teachers."      Apart  from   the  structural  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  existing  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  is  considered  below,  the 
chief  proposals  for  the  development  of  the  schools  include — the  modifi^cation  of 
the  curriculum  of  Banbury  Municipal   School  so  as  to  include  a  domestic 
economy  course  for  girls  ;   the  transference  of  the  Burford  Grammar  School*  to 
the  County  Council ;  the  recognition,  after  suitable  reorganisation,  of  Henley  and 
"Witney  Grammar  Schools  as  Division  B  schools ;  the  placing  upon  a  public  basis 
of  the  old  private  Grammar  School  at  Thame ;  and  the  conversion  of  Woodstock 
Grammar    School  into  a  higher   elementary    school.      There  are.   however, 
alternatives  suggested  to  a  few  of  these  proposals. 

Apart  from  Oxford,  there  will  still  be  left  a  large  district  without  any  suitable 
provision  for  secondary  education  where  new  schools  will  be  required.  This 
district  extends  from  Chipping  Norton  on  the  west  to  Bicester  on  the  east,  the 
three  most  convenient  centres  therein  for  the  establishment  of  schools  being  the 
two  towns  named  as  well  as  Steeple  Aston.  As  regards  Chipping  Norton,  it  is 
considered  that  if  a  good  mixed  secondary  school,  with  low  fees,  say,  £t  a  year, 
were  established  in  the  town,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  attracting  a  constant 
supply  of  from  60  to  70  boys  and  girls  from  the  borough  and  the  sarrounding 
district.  It  would  be  a  very  good  centre  for  the  Council's  scholars,  of  whom  20  to 
30  would  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  school.  An  excellent  site,  with  good  playing 
fields,  could  be  obtained  at  a  very  reasonable  cost,  and  ample  provision  might  be 
made  for  technical  classes  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  regards  Steeple  Aston  and 
Bicester,  there  would  not  seem  to  be  enough  children  requiring  secondary 
education  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools ;  higher  elementary 
schools  would,  in  each  case,  meet  local  requirements,  and  Banbury  or  Oxford 
would  serve  as  the  secondary  education  centres  for  both  places,  when  the  time 
for  the  transference  of  pupils  arrived. 

-   *  A  complete  account  of  the  work  of  this  rural  Grammar  School  was  published  in  "  The  Record,'* 
October,  1900,  pp.  396-406. 
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The  County  Borough  of  Oxford. — Arrangements  should  be  made  for  a  large 
number  of  girls  and  a  few  boys  to  receive  their  secondary  education  in  this  centre. 
The  City  Technical  School,  though  well  adapted  for  science  and  art  classes,  is  not 
suitable  for  a  secondary  school,  having  already  been  condemned  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  As  a  mixed  school  it  has  been  fairly  successful  from  an  examination 
point  of  view.  It  would  be  well  to  promote  a  joint  scheme  with  regard  to 
increased  secondary  accommodation  for  boys  and  girls.  The  best  arrangement 
would  appear  to  be  the  completion  of  the  Boys'  High  School  buildings,  with 
improved  laboratory  accommodation,  and  the  establishment  of  a  really  good 
secondary  school  for  girls,  both  schools  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  same 
Board  of  Governors ;  this  would  prevent  competition  between  the  county  and 
the  city.  A  liberal  grant  might  be  made  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  two 
schools  in  return  for  about  80  free  places,  say,  70  girls  and  10  boys.  Unless 
some  joint  scheme  can  be  arranged,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  a  good 
secondary  school  in  Oxford  at  reasonable  fees.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  Oxford,  which  is  the  natural  centre  for  a  very  large  district,  should  be  used 
as  much  as  possible  for  boys  and  girls  holding  county  scholarships  for  whom  the 
various  train  services  are  available. 

The  Cost.  —  The  total  capital  expenditure  for  carrying  out  the  specific 
recommendations  made  for  new  buildings  and  additions  to  schools  is  estimated 
at  about  /15.000,  and  the  increased  maintenance  for  secondary  education  at 
;^i,45o  annually,  these  sums  being  allocated  to  the  different  centres  as  follow:— 
Chipping  Norton,  /6,ooo  and  /500,  respectively;  Witney,  ^3,000  and /200; 
Burford,  /500  and  if 300 ;  Thame  (for  boys'  and  girls*  schools),  ^4,000  and  £%fp 
(girls  only) ;  Henley,  /1.500  and  /200.  These  estimates  would  involve  an 
annual  charge  of  about  ;^6oo  for  capital  purposes,  making  the  total  increased 
cost  of  secondary  education  in  the  county,  excluding  Steeple  Aston,  Bicester 
and  Oxford.  /2,o5o  a  year. 

The  Supply  and  Instraotion  of  Papil-Tea4)hen. 

The  Commissioners  declare  that  advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  the 
permission  given  by  the  Board  of  Education's  Regulations  to  employ  teachers  in 
elementary  schools  at  the  age  of  15.  not  only  from  educational  considerations 
but  also  from  the  great  difficulty  which  would  be  experienced  in  providing  a 
sufficient  number  of  secondary  schools  with  departments  corresponding  to  the 
old  pupil-teachers'  centres  within  easy  reach  of  suitable  elementary  schools.  The 
best  course  to  adopt  is  evidently  to  give  as  long  a  period  as  possible  in  the 
secondary  school,  and  at  the  age  of  16  to  arrange  for  a  continuous  period  of  one 
year  in  the  elementary  school.  The  Commissioners  lay  much  stress  throughout 
upon  the  importance  of  encouraging  local  patriotism,  or,  as  they  technically 
designate  it,  "county  feeling,"  among  those  undergoing  training  for  the  teaching 
profession.  To  this  end  it  appears  desirable  not  to  use  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  any  secondary  school  outside  the  county,  and  to  obtain  the  secondary 
teaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the  homes  of  the  children.  Among  the  other 
chief  considerations  advocated,  in  order  to  promote  the  efficient  training  of 
candidates,  are — the  postponement  of  attendance  at  a  secondary  school  until  the 
age  of  13  ;  the  preferment  of  Division  B  to  that  of  A  of  the  Board  of  Education's 
schemes  for  secondary  schools,  as  by  it  there  is  scope  to  frame  a  more  liberal 
curriculum  and  to  give  more  attention  to  English  and  modem  languages ;  the 
provision  of  a  short  training  college  course  eventually  for  all  teachers,  and  of 
special  facilities  for  clever  pupil-teachers  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  university 
degree  or  its  equivalent,  with  the  view  of  creating  a  source  of  supply  of  secondary 
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teachers  ;  the  participation  in  the  county  scholarship  system  of  pupils  irom 
private  as  well  as  public  schools  in  order  to  introduce  an  improved  standing 
into  the  class  of  elementary  teachers ;  the  organisation  of  secondary  schools  of  a 
reasonable  size  (i.e,,  of  at  least  60  pupils,  up  to  100  or  150),  with  the  view  of  not 
only  economising  but  also  of  ensuring  a  proper  differentiation  of  the  teaching  and 
a  healthy  competition  in  each  Form  ;  the  avoidance  of  an  undue  proportion  in 
the  schools  of  "  intending  pupil>teachers '*  to  the  other  pupils — the  proportion 
to  be  secured  should  be  about  25  per  cent. ;  the  arrangement,  where  possible, 
for  teachers  to  attend  a  day  training  college  whilst  still  living  at  home,  although 
involving  somewhat  long  journeys  ;  the  assistance  by  small  scholarships  of 
existing  able  teachers  in  order  to  complete  their  training,  and  to  tide  over  the 
expected  temporary  shortage  of  teachers.  It  is  estimated  that  an  average  grant 
of  /lo,  in  addition  to  the  grants  of  the  Board  of  Education,  would  enable  a 
teacher  to  spend  one  year  at  a  training  college  without  difficulty. 

The  Soholanhip  Scheme. 

The  Commissioners  offer  some  very  practical  suggestions  as  to  the  institution 
of  a  county  scholarship  scheme,  with  special  reference  to  the  training  and 
instruction  of  pupil-teachers. 

Number  of  Scholars. — The  total  number  of  teachers  required  each  year  for 
the  elementary  schools  will  be  about  54.  For  the  first  few  years  it  may  not  be 
:  possible  to  obtain  more  than  14  children  at  the  a^e  of  16  direct  from  secondary 
schools  under  private  or  public  management ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to 
provide  40  teachers  by  means  of  this  scheme,  starting  with  children  at  the  age  of 
13  from  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  provide  for  a  considerable  wastage  during 
the  period  from  13  to  1 8  years  of  age.  Taking  count  of  the  loss  of  scholars  from 
various  reasons  in  counties  where  such  schemes  have  been  in  operation,  it  will  be 
well  to  start  with  80  scholarships  for  the  first  year,  70  for  the  second,  60  for  the 
third,  50  for  the  fourth  and  40  for  the  fifth. 

The  Provision  of  Bicycles.— For  day  scholars  in  secondary  schools,  in 
preference  to  the  less  desirable  and  more  expensive  method  of  awarding  boarding 
scholarships,  the  provision  of  bicycles  is  recommended  for  county  scholars  who 
reside  at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles  from  the  school.  This  would  enable 
the  child  to  attend  a  secondary  school  within  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  his  home 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  railway.  The  bicycle  would  remain 
the  property  of  the  Council,  and  would  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the 
scholarship,  unless  it  was  held  for  the  whole  of  the  five  years :  in  such  cases 
teachers  would  probably  be  allowed  to  acquire  permanent  possession  of  them. 

Value  of  Scholarships. — The  average  award  for  the  first  year  should  not 
exceed  /ii,  including  fees,  incidental  expenses  and  the  upkeep  of  bicycle.  In 
the  second  year  this  should  be  increased  to  ;^i6,  and  in  the  third,  year  £2$,  as 
the  child  becomes  more  valuable  to  the  parent  for  wage-earning  purposes. 
During  the  period  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  the  pupil-teacher  will  spend  one 
year  in  a  selected  elementary  school,  and  a  charge  should  be  made  upon  the 
elementary  fund  of,  say,  /40  to  meet  the  entire  cost  incurred ;  a  similar 
arrangement  might  be  made  for  the  next  year  also.  The  value  of  a  scholarship 
would,  of  course,  depend  upon  various  considerations,  such  as  the  position  of  the 
parents,  the  distance  of  the  child's  home  from  the  school  and  the  scale  of  fees. 

The  Cost  of  the  Scheme. — The  following  statement  shows  that  the  total 
cost  for  the  period  from  13  to  18  when  the  scheme  is  in  full  working  order  would 
be  ;f5,ioo: — age  13-14,  80  scholarships  at  /ii,  /880  ;  14-15,  70  at  ;fi6,  ;f  1,120; 
15-16,  60  at  £25,  £1,500 ;   16-17,  50  at  £—,  £ ;  17-18,  40  at  /40,  /1.600; 
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total  ;^5,ioo.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  secondary  school  scholarships, 
to  attract  pupils  from  public  or  private  secondary  schools,  tenable  for  two  years, 
of  the  value  of /40  a  year.  As  there  may  not  be  more  than  14  such  candidates 
from  this  source  every  year,  and  as  half  of  the  cost  would  be  charged  to  the 
elementary  fund,  the  total  cost  in.  this  respect  would  be  /560.  Thus,  the  total 
cost  for  the  training  of  54  teachers  up  to  the  period  at  which  they  are  qualified 
to  enter  a  training  college  would  be  ;f5,66o. 

The  sources  of  income  available  from  Board  of  Education  grants  towards  the 
cost  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  are  (a)  "  local  "  science  and  art  scholarships ; 

(b)  grants  of  £^  a  child  for  each  year  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  for  preparatory 
classes,  for  which  residence  in  a  secondary  school  is  considered  equivalent; 

(c)  grants  of  £6  sl  head  for  each  year,  payable  to  pupil-teacher  centres,  which,  in 

the  case  of  this  scholarship  scheme,  will  be  special  departments  of  secondary 

schools.     These  grants  will  also  be  available  for  the  secondary  school  scholars 

who  enter  the  scholarship  scheme  at  the  age  of  16.    The  following  statement 

shows  that  the  total  amount  of  the  grants  it  is  thus  possible  to  obtain  from  the 

Board  of  Education  for  the  instruction  of  children  from  13  to  18  years  of  age  is 

^2,638 : — age  13-14;  80  "local"  science  and  art  scholarships  at  £^,  /320 ; 

14-15,  70  •'  local "  science  and  art  scholarships  at  £y,  /490 ;  14-15,  70  grants  for 

preparatory  classes  at  £^,  /280 ;  15-16,  60  "  local  "  science  and  art  scholarships 

at  ;f  10,  ;f6oo ;  15-16,  60  grants  for  preparatory  classes  at  £4,  ;f 240 ;  16-17,  50 

grants  to  pupil-teacher  centre  at  £6,  /300 ;    17-18,  40  grants  to  pupil-teacher 

centre  at  £6,  /240;  secondary  school  scholars — 14  grants  at  pupil-teachers* 

centre  (two  years)  at  £12,  £168 ;  total,  ^2,638. 

When  the  scheme  is  in  full  working  the  total  cost  to  the  Committee  for  the 
training  of  future  teachers  from  13  to  18  years  of  age  will  be  about  ;(3,ooo. 
Thus — cost  of  scholarship  scheme,  /5,66o ;  less  grants  from  Board  of  Education, 
/'2,638;  nett  total,  ;f 3,022. 

"Local"  Scholarships. — These  are  for  competition  among  the  pupils  of 
elementary  schools  or  pupils  in  the  elementary  course  of  a  school  conducted 
under  Division  A.  With  any  group  of  students  up  to  100  on  the  register  of  the 
school  or  group  of  schools  there  can  be  but  two  such  scholarships,  and  so  on. 
To  take  full  advantage  of  them  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  scholars  should 
be  selected  from  as  many  elementary  schools  as  possible.  In  view  of  the  large 
number  of  elementary  schools,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one  of 
these  scholarships  in  the  case  of  each  suitable  candidate. 

Organising  Officer.-  To  ensure  the  efficient  working  of  this  scheme  an 
officer  should  be  appointed,  whose  special  work  should  be  the  selection  of 
suitable  children  as  possible  teachers  from  the  elementary  schools.  He  would 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  would  have 
the  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  children  through  their  period  of 
instruction  until  they  entered  a  suitable  training  college.  He  would  also  act  as 
an  insf>ector  of  secondary  schools,  and  report  on  such  questions  as  suitability  of 
school,  efficiency  of  staff  and  curriculum. 

The  Ezisthig  Scheme  for  Higher  Education. 

As  to  this  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  say  much,  except,  perhaps,  to  record  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  work  has  been  carried  on  in  recent 
years  in  a  very  able  and  economical  manner.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  point 
out  the  portions  of  the  scheme  commended,  or  those  which  might  be  developed. 
Among  the  former  are—  the  agricultural  teaching  conducted  by  the  authorities  of 
Reading  College,  the  horticultural  instruction  for  teachers,  the  exhibitions  for 
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teachers  to  attend  courses,  and  the  junior  and  senior  agricultural  scholarships. 
As  regards  the  latter,  it  is  suggested  that  more  attention  should  he  given 
to  the  teaching  of  domestic  science  in  evening  and  secondary  schools,  and 
that  the  system  of  science  and  art  classes  for  the  supplementary  training  of 
teachers,  the  analytical  work  of  the  chemical  department  of  Reading  College  for 
the  benefit  of  fsirmers  and  others  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the 
practical  instruction  on  allotments  given  to  boys  in  elementary  schools  should 
each  be  extended ;  also  the  curricula  of  evening  schools  should  be  brought  to 
bear  more  directly  upon  the  needs  of  particular  districts. 

Estimated  Cost  of  Proposed  County  Scheme. 

The  total  revenue  available  for  higher  education  in  Oxfordshire  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  about  /lo.ooo  a  year.    This  sum  would  be  made  up 
equally  of  funds  derived  from  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Duties 
and  a  twopenny  rate  under  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act.      If  the  foregoing 
scheme  was  adopted  in  its  entirety,  excluding  the  proposals  respecting  Oxford. 
Steeple  Aston  and  Bicester,  the  estimated  expenditure  would  exceed  this  amount 
by  at  least  /500,  and  would  be  made  up  as  follows  .'—existing  scheme  of 
instruction,  less  ;f  600  for  reductions,  £^  500 ;   scholarships,  including  special 
officer,  etc.  /3,35o;  training  of  teachers, /500 ;  increased  maintenance  grant  to 
secondary  schools.  ;^  1,450  ;  interest  on  capital  charges,  /600  ;  increased  grant  to 
Reading  College,  /loo  ;  total,  /io,50o     The  only  asset  towards  this  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  is  a  total  accumulated  fund  of  £^  289  7s.  iid.    But  the 
Commissioners  state  that  before  the  scheme  is  in  full  working,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Imperial  grants  for  higher  education  will    be  materially 
increased. 
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